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CHAPTER  I 

DESCRIPTION.' 

Bija'pur,  between  17°  28'  and  1 5°  48'  north  latitude,  and  75°  2*'  Chapter  ] 
and  70"  31'  east  longitiide,  partly  in  the  Bombay  Deccan  and  partly  Descriptioi 
in  the  Bombay  Kanuttakj  has  an  area  of  5757  square  milep,  a 
population  of  038,500  nr  110  to  the  square  mJlo,  and  a  realizable 
land  revenue  of  about  £120,000  (Rs.  12,0O,fJ0O).3 

This  district  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  U^mntli 

h*^  '  •iitc'd  from  tlie  west  coast  by   an  avera^-e  distance  of  about 

!•>'  It  forms  a  belt  of  lan<l  aliout  1 10  miles  from    north   to 

»outh  and  varying  in  bremlth  from  fifty  mdes  in  the  south  and 
seventy-five  miles  in  the  centre  to  about  five  miles  in  the  extretDC 
north.  On  the  north  and  north-east  the  Bhima  river  separates  it 
1  Sliolapur,  the  Akalkot  state,  and  the  Nizjim's  territory  ;  on  the 
antl  f»oiith-eaHt  it  is  l«>undod  by  the  Sdgar  district  of  iShilrfipur 
licbur  Doab,  both  belonging  to  H.  H.  the  Nizam  ;  on  the 
•lie  Nizam's  districts  of  Kushtagi  and  Bbindgral  and  the 
la  sub-division  of  Dbarwar;  on  the  south-west  the  Malprabha 
8^parq,(es  it  from  Navalgnnd  in  Dh^rwd,r  and  the  Rilmdurg  state  ; 
and  nu  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  states  of  Torgal,  Mudhol,  and 
Jn-  '  '  '■],  the  Athni  aub-division  of  i^elgaum,  the  Jath  and  Ka- 
n»j  _  ,  and  ilangalvedha  in  Sangn.     Some  outlying  villages, 

nngie  or  in  groups,  are  scattered  in  the  Nizjlm's  dominious  to  the 
fsmst,  and  in  the  Jath,  Jamkhandi,  and  Ramdarg  states  to  the  west. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  district  is  distributed  over  eight         Sub-Divjnc 
su'  na,  of  whicli  five,  Indi,    Bijdpur,  Sindgi,  Bagevadi,   and 

h\  ■  il,  are  to  the  north,  and  three,  B.igalkot,  Hnngund,  and 

Badami,  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna.  As  shown  in  the  following 
statement  these  sub-d  I  visions  have  an  average  area  of  720  square 
nules,  lti7  villages,  and  about  80,000  people  : 

BiJJpuR  ADKiyrsTRATtrs  DsrAiLs,  18S1. 
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DISTRICTS. 


Bijdpur  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  influence  of   geolosric^l 
conditions  on  scenery.     The  landscape  of  ludi  is  as  unlike  1 1 
scape  of  Badttmi  as  the  ludi  trap  is  unlike  the  Bddami  sfn 
TKe   Krishna  divides  the  two  types  for  some  distance,  but  they 

nibet  and  run  into    one    ->  ■•♦^'•r   in Muddebihnl.     Here   also  i* 

found   a  third  type,  tht  .alley,  a    well  defined  tract,    nol 

intermediate  between  the  •■tUtr  two,  mit  closely  related  to  the  steril> 
trap  country  through  which  it  passes  and  from  which  it  has  btt  n 
formed. 

The  forty  miles  north  of  Bijapur,  and  the  greater  part  of  Siii  ■ 
to  the  east  of  Bijdpur,  are  much  like  the  worst  parts  of  Sholtipnr  .  ;  ■ 
Inddpur  iu  Poona.     This   tract  has   all  the  features  of  the    open 
Deccan  trap  country,  and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  downs 
on  the  coast  of  Bauffshire  and  Aberdeenshire  in  east  Scotland.    Hills 
there  are  none ;  on  the  other  hand  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  plain 
for  it  ia  not  flat.     It  is  a  succession  of  low  billowy  uplands  bare 
trees,  gently  rounded,  and  falling  into  intermediate  narrow  valli'   -: 
On  the  uplands  the  soil,  where  there  is  soil,  is  very  shallow,  tillagr  ;^ 
mostly  confined  to  the  valloys,  which,  enriched  by  the  earth  washed 
fromtheBlopes.yieldfaircrops.   The  top  of  every  third  or  fourth  upland 
looks  down  a  stream-bed  fringed  with  wild  date  trees  and  occasionally 
with  a  cluster   of  tiims  or   perhaps   some  fine   old  mangoes  and 
tamarinds.  Among  the  trees  are  one  or  two  gardens  and  to  one  sidi 
rof  fche  gardens  stands  the  village.     A  little  further  another  gro^ 
of  fine  trees  shades  the  village  temple.    The  whole  forms  a  pleasini 
oasis  in  the  surrounding  deaiyt.     The  barrenness  of  the  country  ani 
the  dreariness  of  upland  aftel"  upland  and  valley  after  valley,  each  \ikt 
the  last,  are  most  depressing.    Even  thovillages  seem  to  lack  charact^? 
and  to  bo  turned  out  on  some  standard  plan.     Though  they  goneralh 
lie   on  the  banks  of  a   stream,  except   on   the  best   streams,  th€ 
villages  are  seldom  close  enough  to  be  within  sight  of  one  nnotherJ 
All  are  much  in  the  same  style ;  smToundcd  by  a  ruined  wall  witli 
one  or  more  gates,  the  houses  one-storeyed   built  of  trap    plaster 
with  mud   and  with  a  blind   wall  running  all  round;  so  that,   beit 
flat- roofed,  they  give  the  impression  of  being  deserted. 

In  spite  of  its  general  barrenness  the  trap  country  has  excellen 
water.     Many  built  wells  yield  a   good   supply,   and  streams  ai 
common  in  whoso  beds  water  can  generally  be  found  oven  in  the  hot 
weather.     The  only  irrigation  is  from  wells  by  leather-bags  watering 
two  or  three  acres  along  the  stream-beds  beside  the  villages.     The 
only  considerable  ponds  or  reservoirs  whose    waters  are  used  foi 
irrigation  are  these  at  Mamdilpurand  Kamatgi  in  Bijapur. 

In  all  this  monotonous  stretch  of  country  there  is  nothing  that  can' 
be  called  a  hill.  Near  the  northern  borders  of  Bijapur  some  uplands 
or  vidlH  running  east  and  west  stand  above  the  level  of  the  surround 
ing  country,  but  they  are  really  not  so  high  as  the  ridge  south  of 
Bijapur  which  makes  far  loss  show.  During  the  rains,  when 
the  uplands  are  green  and  the  valleys  waving  with  millet,  tho  effect 
though  tame  is  not  nn pleasing.  But  about  March,  when  the  ci-opa 
are  gone,  when  what  spear-grass  has  not  been  burnt  is  bleached  to 
a  pole  hay  colonr^  when  here  and  there  the  naked  black  trap  shows 
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patches,  wben  the  whole  surface  qui  vera   in   the   Doon-tide 
d  buming-  blasts  sweep  across  the  treeless  slopes,  the  country 
little  better  than  a  dcsort.  nn<l  recnlls  tho   old  Musaluidn 
ig  that  the  Adil   Sh.ihi  kim  as   their  capital 

the  desi ■!» ~    tn  'li.- 
from  besu 


^^X  tjlocltadilig 

Of;,'!!!.-  (.'lose  to  liie  auutu  ui  iiie  old  city  of  Bijdpnr. 


ib  Don  vStlcy 
[This  rich  tract  ot  deep  black  soil  crosses  the   district  from   west  to 


cast.  The  rocky  trap  uplands  disappear,  the  sweeps  are  much  longer 
ftod  tnortf  gradual,  and  iu  many  parLs  there  is  a  true  plain.  I'he 
|4»llue:ss  of  the  soil  is  favourable  to  crops  and  trees.  But  except  hdbhtd 
f(ftw  trees  are  planted  for  fear  of  drawing  birds  which  cause  great 
ye  to  the  crops.  The  villages  are  chiefly  close  to  the  Don  river, 
stand  on  little  hillocks  of  gray  earth  to  which  in  the  course  of 
the  village  buildings  have  materially  added.  The  Don  valley 
off  for  water.  Wells  aro  scarce  and  what  water  there  is 
ish.  In  the  valley,  as  in  the  Krishna  valley  further  south, 
miage  is  much  inor©  careful  than  in  the  barren  north,  and  the 
haabandmeu  are  much  better  off  than  their  northern  neighbours. 
lu  the  1670  famine  iu  the  Don  valley  granaries  that  had  been  closed 
for  years  were  opened,  and  many  of  tho  people  made  large  sums. 
In  February  whon  the  whole  valley  is  a  sheet  of  magnificent  millet, 
wheat,  nnd  golden  ku8umbi,  the  prospect  is  extremely  rich.  By 
April  nil  is  changed.  Every  crop  except  cotton  is  gone,  and  tho 
vttlley  is  a  dusty  dreary  waste. 

The  Dou  valley  and  the   rich   alluvial  plain  of   the  Krishna  are 

ee|>arated  by  a  stretch  of  barren  trnp.    «<^fter  crossing  the   Krishna 

Sholdpur-Kalildgi  road    the  country  completely  changes. 

i    of    bare  waving    uplands    is    a    rich    plnin    crossed    from 

est  to  Oftst   by    two    Hues  of  sandstone    hH     -■><'>   to     300  feet 


*  A.  renmt  writer,  the  late  Sir  Da^-id  Woddcrbiirn,  explained  (Fortniijhtly  Review, 

'       -"  XXVIII.  22.'>-227),  by  the  ii  '      '  '      ''    tish   rule  th« 

ii.vl  (IriitJ  to  a  desert  the  n  ihurn's  h1o« 

-i.-ry  hc'tirtcn  Sbol.'ipnr  and  Uij..,  J.  ...  Hijiipur  U  a 

[i<i<i«.     That  in  MosalDiia  times  as  at  ]>i  Itijiipnr  was 

_      north  of  the  city  but  to  the  south  iu  tbt*  i  'iiu    valley  is 

by  the  IlimluatAni  navijix  Don  pikke  k'm  klinoja  ;  Don  n&  itiktfion  i/ule-i'i,  that 

l>,iti  liiiui  crops  who  can  eat  (them)  ;  if  the  Don  bear*  no  crups  who  can 

'li8  Bijiipur  kings  ajid  unik-r  the  MarilhiU  til'  '      to  the  north 

!i.    Iu  1631,  during  the  HratMoghaUiege  ot  I  ntly  because 

had  Viecu  laid   waatc  by  tlie  Bijapiir  tn.n,,  ,  ;,...  ..c.>ieging  force 

hips  as  'fetching  grass  and   futd  from  long  distances  was  a  work 

II  and  buaiit.'     The  siege  lasted  oidy  twenty  days,  still  men  uul 

(.rippled  from  want  of  food,  that  the  Moghal  army  was  forced  to  move 

.  «4im««  lH>ttor  snjiplied  part  of  the  country  (Elliot  and  i>0W8on,VII.  30). 

""  -IlfT  Bernier  described  the  country  of  BijApur 

1  it  is  to  the  north,  as  very  diHicult  of  access 

1  ,.,.11,  lorage,  and  victuals.     Thu  city  of  Hijiipnr,  he 

irrcn  hiiui  ;  ttujre  is   almost  no  Roo'l  water  but  in  the 

lutionof  tho  OrP,it  Moghal  [1»571)  Translation  171).     In 

i;i7j  d«»cril>ed  the  tvrenty  nnles  to  the   north  and  weet  of 

'r.  and  not  capable  of  improvement.     In    November  1808, 

•  nt  of  the  Kngliah  as  tho  jiaramount  power  had  iutro- 

iiito  the  Dccoan,   Sir  J<knic«  Mackintosh  <Lifc,  I.  461, 

'  ■    -     -^li.a  north  of  Bijapnr,  saw  no  living  creature 

.1  hare,  anil  a  hcnl  of  deer.     In  the  cluvew 

'  :,  ,    .  !.'jii8hed  by  the  sight  of  two  mca  o«  borae- 

T!h«|>Uii>  was  rmtt  iinkmtaad  aDoultirAtmi. 
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liigh  wboso  sides  seem  woody  though  the  produce  is  seldom  mot 
than  brushwuod  and  prickly-pear.     The  plain  though   rich   is  bareJ 
and  yiulds  little  drinking  water,   so  that  the  villages  are  almost 
ranged  along    the  banks   of  the  rivers  or  close  to  the  bases 
the    hills.     Both  the  mngea  uf  hills  curve  north-east  towards  thff! 
Krishna,  so  that  the  great  black  soil  plains  in  the  east  of  Bii;^alkolJ 
and  along  the  north  of  Huugund  are  unbroken  by  hills.     In  themj 
drinking  water  is  very  scarce,  and  the  \nilage8  are  almost  all  along  this] 
banks  of  the  Krishna  or  of  the  Ghatprabha  after  it  passes  through  tbo 
hills  below  Biigalkot.     Soutb  of  the  second  range  of  hills,  in  the  vall«_ 
in  which  Bagalkot  and  Kaladgi  lie,  the  country  is  better  wooded  and 
the  scenery  improves.     It  is  at  its  best  during  and  just  after  the 
rains.     TheJi  the  hills^  though  low  and  not  covered  with  auythingJ 
better  than  scrub,  are  all  green  ;  the  valley,  dotted  with  low  trees,! 
waves  with  early  millet;    and   patches  of  red   freshly- turned   soil! 
brighten  the  green.     Further  south  all  over  Badami  and  south-west 
Lfungund  there  are  moro  hills  and  they  are  rougher  and  steeper.J 
The   black  soil  has  given   place  to  red  uand^  and  the  timber  if 
line  is  frequent.     The  villages  on  the  fight  sandy  soil  of  Badaini  arei 
small  and  poor,  but  in  east  Hungund,  in  the  black  plain  of  Bagalkot, 
and  along  the  rich  Krishna  valley  are  many  large  and  rich  villages.] 
Within  the  space  between  the  two  ranges  of  hills  lie  several  bcautifi 
lakes,   notably   those  near  Kendur  and    Mnshtagiri.     Below 
dams   of  some   of  these  lakes,  as  at  Kendar,  are  pretty  cocoam 
and  plantain  gardens  watered  by  channels  fed   by  the  leakage  ot 
the  lake.     Here  and  there  detached  masses  of  sandstone  stand   outi 
from  tlie  hills  in  jagged  au^  fantastic  shapes,  or  are  scattered  inj 
huge  blocks,  bearing  temples  on  their  summits.     Except  the  steepi 
and  quaintly-shaped  sandstone  cliffs  of  Bjidcimi,  most  of  the  hills  are 
rounded  and  gently  sloping.     Between  them  are  wide  barren  tract 
of  rock  and  loose  stones  and  many  stretches  of  light  land  woody  and] 
slightly  tilled,  brightened   by   patches  of  deep  red,   dull  red,  and  ] 
white  soil.     Bddami,   with  its  bold  red  cliffs   cupped  with  brilliant 
green,  its  sheet  of  water  in  the  gorge   between  the  cliffs,  its  caves, 
and  its  fine  old  towers  is  a  scene  of  much  interest  and  beauty. 

It  is  the  sudden  passing  from   trap  to  sandstone   that  causes  so  J 
great  a  difference  between  the  scenery  of   the  north  and  the  sout]i| 
of  the  district.     Some  inlying  sandstone  crops  up  at  Mamdapur  to 
the  north,  and    there  is  trap  west  of  Bilgi  to  the  south.     Otherwise 
the  Krishna   divides  the  trap  from    the   sandstone   as  far  east  as 
Chimalgi   about   fifteen  miles  north-east    oi   Bagalkot.     Hero   the 
motaroorphic    gi-anito    baso    crosses    to    the    left    hank    and  runs 
north-east  to  the  Nizdm's  border.     At  Muddobihdl,  Bidekundi,  and 
Basarkod  terraces  of  sandstone  ran  out  upon  the  granite  and  are  in 
turn  cappedby  the  last  flowsof  the  Deccantntp.    At  Talikuti  limestone  ' 
supplants    the    sandstone,  and  in  the  north-west  of   Muddubihal  the-' 
trap  flows  grow  thicker  and  thicker,  gradually  covering  everyLhing. 
South  and  west  of  the  village  of  Mnddebiluil,  where  the  motaniorphic 
granite  forms  a  gently  waving  plain  covered  with  scrub  and  boulders, 
the  surface  is  too  flat  for   beauty.     But  the  country  south  of  Ilkal, 
where  the  disintegrntiou  of  the  granite  has  been  much  more  irregidar, 
is  very  wild  and  weird,    lliough  Muddebihal  baa  little  beauty  it 
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cnubunp  the  handsomest  villaj^e  in  the  district,  Tdlikoti,  which  is  built 
i>(  the  famous  Tiilikoti  lime&tone.  The  effott  of  tUe  saudstono  at 
Guledgadin  BadHiui,  about  twelve  milfls  pouth-east  of  B^galkot,  is 
hardlj-  inferior;  and  the  villac,'es  south  of  the  Krishna,  though  builf 
inucli  in  thu  same  stylo  as  those  in  the  trap  couutry,  have  generally 
AD  air  of  more  comfort  and  strength.  Though  the  village  sites  lie 
-'iiwrmlly  along  the  bases  of  hills,  or  on  the  banks  of  stream*?,  where 

steep  enough  to  make  a  fort,  they  sometimes   stood   on   the 
II.     lliB  now  town  of  Gulcdgud  lies  along  the  banks  of  a  stream 

bottom  of  a  hill  and  is  uiiwalled.     On  the  hill-top  may  be 
I  the  battered  walla,  the  fallen  houses,  and  the  deserted  temples 

old^tovm. , 


'nly  in  the  south  and  south- we«t  below  the  Krishna  is  the  plain 

■nee  of  the  district  broken  by  hills  of  any  size,  and  even  in  the 

lb  there  are  few  hills  more  than  three  hundred  feet  higlu     The 

trn  hills  belong  to  the  limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones  of  the 

gi  basin.     Thougli  they  differ  from  the  Sahyildri  spurs  in  the 

ter  of  the  rock,  and  are  the  results  of  earlier  influences,  the 

'■■'  ~      '  ''3   of   south    Bijapur  form   two    main    ranges    which 

f'j  ■  east  and  west  and  may  goographiailly  be  taken  as 

o  f  two  great   ranges,  the  north  Ghatprabha  an<l  the 

»»' 'm  hiirS/wlieh  from  the  Siihyadris  stretch  east  across 

Brigaum,  the  north  Ghatprabha  range  forming  the  water-parting 
Lri -i"  •"  rho  Ghatprabha  and  the  Krishna  and  the  north  Malprabha 
f>  iiing  the  water-parting  betweeuThe  Ghatprabha  and  Che 

^'  'Fhe     north    Ghatprabha    range,     the    water-parting 

^  iio  Krishna  and  the  GhatpnfVlia,  begins  at  the  Sahyjldris 

close  U.I  1  he  north  of  Manohar  fort  about  forty  miles  north-east  of 
Bel  gaum  and  passes  east  across  Belgaum.  Except  in  one  or  two 
di't.a<:ho<l  fragments  the  trap  ceases  to  the  west  of  Bijfipur  limits. 
Still,  though  the  rock  changes,  the  line  of  higli  land  is  maintained  by 
two  flat-topped  scrub-covered  ridges  of  sandstone  hills,  one  which 
pasftcs  south  of  Bilgi  about  fifteen,  and  the  other  which  passes 
throdgh  Kundargi  and  Anakvjidi  about  tive  miles  north  of  Kalddgi. 
Tlie  Bilgi  ridgi'  falls  into  the  plain  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of 
llilgi.  The  Kundargi  hills  stretch  oast  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ghatprabha  about  fifteen  miles  to  near  Yerkal  or  Herkal,  about  five 
mUea  horth  of  Bdgalkot,  where  the  range  is  cut  by  the  Ghatprabha. 
lb  rcftpjiears  ou  the  east  bank  of  the  Ghatpmbha  and  stretches 
nhout  ten  niiks  eiist  :tnd  eight  miles  north-oast  to  Sitaraani  on  the 
Krishna  'J"he  last  eighteen  miles  between  the  Ghatprabha  and  the 
Krislma  have  been  named  the  Sita  range.  From  the  Kundargi 
hills,  abotit  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Tferkal,  where  they  are  crossed 
hy  tho  Ghatprabha,  a  range  of  hills  stretches  south-east.  After 
about  four  miles,  that  is  about  a  mile  north-east  of  Bagalkot,  the 
rangn  in  crossed  by  the  Ghatjirabha.  From  the  Ghatprabha  it 
Htr  twenty  miles  south-east  to  Amingad,  tho  eastern  end 

«»f  .ilprabha  range.     This  cross  lino  of  hills,  which  thus 

nnitoH  tlio  eastern  ends  of  the  north  Gliatprabha  and  tho  north 
Maljtrabha  ranges,  with  its  branches  and  intervening  valleys,  occu- 
pjuij  a  great  part  of  the  Bagalkot  sub-diviaion.     In  somo  places  Uie 
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liilla   are  nigged  and  in  others  present  wall-like  Bcarps  either  with 
flat  tabular  summits  or  narrow-crested  ridges. 

,  The  north  Malprabha  range  or  upland,  the  water-parting  between 
the  Ghatprabha  and  the  Malprabha,  starts  from  the  ISahyadria  neat 
the  Tolkhat  pass  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Belgaum.  Acroa$ 
Belgnum  and  close  to  Bijiipur  limits  it  continues  trap,  and,  after 
the  trap  ceases,  the  highland  is  prolonged  by  irregular  lines  of 
sandstone  hills  which  cross  the  centre  of  Bddanii  and  end  at  Ainingad. 
At  Mutkavi  in  the  south-west  corncjr  of  Baddmi,  inimediati'lf 
after  the  north  Malprabha  range  enters  the  district,  aspnr  strctchi^ 
to  the  south-east  and  east,  till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Maljirabha  »> 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Badrimi.  East  of  the  Malprabha  the  spttT 
reappears  and  stretches  south-east  in  a  broken  line  which  ood» 
abruptly  a  few  miles  east  of  Gajeudragad  on  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Nizam's  territory.  Of  the  north  Malprabha  range  the  most 
notable  hills  are  thoso  at  Guledgud,  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Bdgalkot,  and  those  round  Baddmi.  The  Guledgnd  kills  are  flat*j 
topped  and  capped  with  brushwood.  The  sandstone  is  close  to  tbo\ 
surface,  and  generally  forms  a  scarp  about  twenty  feet  high  near  the 
top,  whence  the  steep  sides  fall  to  the  plain  covered  with  prickly- 
pear.  There  is  no  tillage  on  tho  top  or  aides  and  there  is  no  specif 
hill  population.  Pig  and  panther  are  common  and  do  much  liarm. 
The  Bddjlmi  cliffs  are  perhaps  the  best  examjile  of  tho  steep 
sandstone  hills  of  the  south  of  the  district.  'ITiey  are  broken 
into  various  shapes,  huge  masses  of  many  thousand  tons  bein^ 
detached  or  partly  detached  and  roUedoveron  the  plain.  Little  t€mple9 
have  been  built  both  on  the  "tops  and  in  tho  chasms  of  scTcral  of 
tho  separate  rocks  and  on  two  of  the  greater  and  partly  detached 
masses  stand  the  two  forts  of  Bddilrai.  The  top  of  the  hills  is  flat, 
very  broad,  and  covered  with  beautiful  bright  green  scrub  and  the 
sides  are  rod  sandstone  cliffs.  There  is  no  cultivation  either  on  tho 
sides  or  the  top  and  no  special  hill  population.  There  are  a  number 
of  pig  and  a  good  many  panthers. 

About  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Bslddmi  hills,  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  Hunguud,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Malprabha,  a  striking  group 
of  detiiched  Hat-topped  hills  rise  300  to  500  feet  above  the  surrtuind- 
ing  country.  They  are  cap])ed  with  sandstone  resting  on  granitoid 
gneiss  and  stretch  twenty  miles  east-south-east  parallel  vrith  the 
Gajeudragad  ridge,  and  like  it  end  in  a  bold  bluff  which  overhangs 
the  small  town  of  Hanamsdgar  in  the  Nizam's  territory.  These 
hills  are  tho  eastmost  extension  of  the  rocks  of  the  Kalddgi  series. 

The  great  plain  to  the  nortli  of  the  Krishna  is  unbroken  except  by 
ajewbaro  uplands.  In  tho  south-west  of  Indi  is  a  series  of  uplands 
covered  with  spear-grass  and  a  few  tat/nJ  shrubs,  wbich,  beginning 
in  tho  villages  of  Satalgaon,  Jagjivani,  Inchgeri,  and  Kanur,  stretch 
through  tho  north  of  the  old  revenue  division  of  Horti.  In  tha 
Bonth-east  of  the  sub-division  there  are  a  few  bare  uplands.  South- 
west of  the  town  of  Biigevddi  bare  trap  uplands  or  downs  culminate 
in  two  small  flat-toppod  laterite  hillocks  which  are  conspicuous 
within  a  circuit  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  In  tho  north-east  rise  two 
ridgea  of  low  hilla.    One  runs  west  from  Kamankeri  to  Dix^dvad; 
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the  other  of  flat-topped  latcrite  beginB  at  a  point  a  little  to  tho 
east  of  Masvinbal,  and,  stretching  as  far  as  Ingloahvar  where  a 
Bpur  is  thrown  out  in  a  northerly  direction,  ends  near  tlio  village 
of  Rabbinal.  The  Ingleshvar  upland  which  overhangs  the  valley* 
of  the  Don,  rnnning  west  and  east,  is  flat-topped,  and  covered  wtb 
loose  stones  and  good  soil.  Just  at  Ingleshvar  part  of  it  is  capped 
witli  laterito.  Ejisb  of  Ingleshvar  ia  a  small  flat-topped  hill  covered 
with  black  earth  and  small  stones.  There  is  also  in  tho  south  of 
the  sub-division  a  short  curved  ridge  cuvere<l  with  prickly-pear 
and  scrub,  which,  rising  at  a  point  to  the  north-east  of  Devalpur 
and  skirting  the  town  of  Nidgundi,  ends  to  the  south  of  Maremati. 
In  the  north-west  corner  of  Mnddebihdl,  a  few  hundred  yards  south 
of  the  village  of  Alkopa,  is  a  low  range  of  flat-topped  sandstone 
hills.  In  the  south  of  Muddebihal  on  tho  north  bank  of  the  Krishna 
a  series  of  low*  sandstone  terraces  ruu  out  from  under  the  trap. 
From  the  south  and  west,  that  is  from  the  granite  jtlain  below,  tho 
terraces  form  flat- topped  hills,  about  100  feet  high,  their  sides  and 
tops  scantily  covered  with  scrub  and  small  blocks  of  stone.  They 
run  south-east  until,  beyond  the  town  of  Muddebihdl,  they  take  an 
easterly  turn  towards  tho  Nizam's  district  of  Sagar.  Tho  most 
remarkable  hill  in  this  part  of  tho  country  is  in  tho  Nizam's 
territory,  an  outlying  cone  of  trap  at  NagarbetUi  about  ten  miles  east 
of^IaddebihaL_^ _ 

The  district  is  well  supplied  with  rivers  and  streams.  Of  these 
the  most  imf>ortaut  are  the  Krishna  and  its  feeders  the  Bhima 
and  the  Don  from  the  left  or  north,  and  the  Ghatprabha  and  the 
Malprabha  from  the  right  or  south.*.  Of  these  four  feeders  the 
Bhima  and  the  Don  meet  the  Krishna  outside  the  district,  and  the 
Ghatprabha  and  the  Malprabha  meet  tbo  Krishna  within  the  district, 
tho  Ghatprabha  at  ilaremati  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Bilgi,  and  the 
Malprabha  at  Kapila  Sangam  about  twenty  miles  further  east.  All 
of  these  are  large  rivers  flowing  throughout  the  year  and  during 
tho  rainy  season  crossed  only  by  boats.  Except  the  Don,  whoso 
water  in  the  driest  weather  ia  too  salt  to  be  generally  drunk,  these 
rivers  supply  fair  drinking  water. 

Th^;  KiciHUNA  rises  among  the  Mahabaloshvar  hills  on  the 
'»a8tej-n  Uutik  of  the  Sahyddris.  Itflowa  south-east  through  SatAra, 
.olhapur,  lielgaum,  and  the  Jamkhandi  state,  and  for  seventeen 
oiles  forms  the  boundary  between  Jamkhandi  and  Bijdjiur.  It 
jnters  tho  district  near  Gehnur,  and,  after  a  course  of  aboat 
fifty-four  miles  through  the  district,  separating  BijfSpur,  Bdgevddi, 
and  Mnddebibdl  on  the  left  or  north  from  Biigalkot  and  Iluiiguud 
on  the  right  or  south,  it  passes  into  the  Nizam's  temtory.  Just 
before  quitting  MuddebibJll,  among  the  Jaldrug  hills  alx)ut 
twenty  miles  south-east  of  Muddebihal,  tho  river  splits  into  a 
number  of  streams  which  force  their  way  through  a  low  range 
of  granite  hills  and  fsdl  about  300  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  banks  of  the  chasm  are  huge  castle-like  masses  of  gi'anite 
who.se  red  and  pink  glow  among  green  brushwood  and  great 
thorny  creepera.  In  dry  weather  the  river  breaks  into  white  threads 
which  wind  among  huge  masses  of  granite  and  sharp  veins  and 
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dykes  of  basalt.     When  in  flood  the  river  is  fully  h  quarter  of  i 
milt!  \vif]p  and  tills  the  gorge  frum  bank  to  bank.     Tlie  w:it4i 
from  rock  to  rock  hiilf  hidden  by  ppray  with   mighty  ci. 
'clamour.     From  large  deep  holes  columns  of  water  and  t?pray  aho 
high  in  air  and  fall  roaring  back.     As  it  leaps  into  tho  wide  pool 
the  foot  of  the  gorge  the  mass  of  water,  dashing  among  inigh^ 
currents  and  eddies,  rises  in  crested  waves  which  as  they  clash  at 
climb  hurl  their  spray  into   mid  air   whirling   and  foaming  witk 
inconceivable  force  and  grandeur.' 

At  its  meeting  >vith  the   Ghatprabha  in  tho  rainy  .season  (Julyjj 
the  Krishna  is  about  500  yards  broad  and  the  current  runs  i\n\ 
and  a  half  feet  the  second.-     About  two  and   a  half  miles 
its  meeting  with   the  Mnlprabha  at  Dhanur,   in  the  rain\ 
(June -October)  tho  stream  from  bank  U)  bank  is  about  (]{}0  yjirdij 
broad,  and  where  tho  river  leaves  the  district  it  is  nearly  700  yardi] 
broad  and  its  current  runs  two  and  a  half  feet  the  second.^ 
ordinary  low-wat<3r  level  is  1617*37  feet  and  at  this  pointthe  hight 
flood  level  is  1648"54  feet  or  a  rise  in  extreme  floods  of  thirty -oaj 
feet.     Mud,  silt,  and  sand  gather  daily  along  its  Imnks,  euttJiul 
tho  remains  of  alligators,  fishes,  and  river-shells.     During  the 
season  the  stream  of  water  is  small  and  in  its  black  sandy  lied 
be  found  pebbles  swept  from  the  vai'ious  rocks  through  which 
river  has  passed.    Among  the  pebbles  brought  down  by  the  mountaii 
freshes  are  occasionally  found  nodules  of  a  reddish  brown  and  wbit< 
carnelian  jasper,  clialccdooy,  and  mocha  stones.  Ten  feet  below  loi 
water  tho  rock  of  tho  river  bed  is  reached. 

The  fall   in  tho  passage* of  tho   Krishna  through  the  district 
slight.    Near  Chimalgi,  opposite  to  which  it  receives  the  Ghatprabha,] 
tho  north  bank  of  thu  river  is  well  marked  and  the  south  Ijank 
low  and  at  times  is  flooded  foi'  aliuut  1000  yards  from  the  river  bank,' 
The  floods  hero  rise  to  a  height  of  about    lifly-two  foot  and  spre 
over  nn  area  of  about   1700  yards  or  nearly  a  mile  broad.     Excep' 
near  Chimalgi  the  north  bank  of  the  river  as  a  wale  is  mucli  lowi 
than  its  south  bank.     During  the   rains   the  high-water  rnns  u] 
grooves  in  the  land   to  the  north  and  rtumd  into  tho  river  formin_ 
temporary  islands  many  of  which  are  covered  with  hnhhul  bushes. 
Though  its  water  is  not  used  for  irrigation,  during  tho  fair  weathe. 
hirge  quantities  of  the  vdiigi  or  egg-plaut  are  grown  alung  the  north 
bank.     The  south  bank  is  generally  steep  and  on  or  near  it  aro 
many  rich  villages.     There  are  many  hdlhul  plantations  along  the 
banks,  which  are  bordered  by  quartzite  hills  with  a  few  large  trees. 
In  the  fair  season  carts  cross  tho  river  at  the  ford  of  Baluti  about 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Bagalkot,    During  the  i-aius  there  are  ferries 
at  Tungargi  on  tho  Dkal  road  and  at  Kolhiir  on  tho  Dhiirwdr  road. 
Besides  tho  main  tributaries  numerous  streams  cut  the  bank  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Krishna,  leaving  intervening  belts  of  high  groun 


>7  flfl 


'  McnUow  Taylor's  Noble  Queen,  I.  16 ;  coinpars'l Memoir  Goolocicftl  Survay 
Imlia.  .\II.  11.  -1.1.  »^^~    A  6  / 

'Captain  Newlnilil  in  rjt'OJijgical  Papers  of  Western  India,  .'U7.  Tlic  tcmpemture 
of  the  river  one  loot  IkiIow  H^j  Burrace  wjib  found  l)y  Ciiiitain  NcwIjoM  (IH42- 1845)  iu 
July  to  bo  7(i"  5'.   Ditto.  *  Journal  Asiatic  Sucivty  Ikbgal,  X',  (2),  OSU, 
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,n»l  making  tho  road  which  crosses  them  at  right  angles  unovon 
nd  difficult  especiully  during  tbo  rBins  when  thifl  tract  is  partially 
loodod.  Before  the  groat  flood  in  the  Krinhua  in  lHo3  which 
ashod  away  all  trace  of  it,  noar  the  village  of  Maokini  about 
iwenty  miles  north-east  of  lidgaikot,  was  a  deep  reach  called  tjie 
Poison  PooL  At  first  this  pool  during  the  rains  formed  part  of  the 
iver,  but  afterwards  it  became  separated  from  it.  As  the  water 
■emained  stagnant  for  many  mouths  in  the  year  and  as  the  earth 
kud  rocks  round  it  were  cliarged  with  salt,  the  pool  water  became 
liscolourod,  bitter,  and  so  undrinkublo  both  to  man  and  cattle  that  it 
ras  said  to  bo  fatal  when  drunk  for  any  length  of  time.  At  the  same 
imc  the  pool  water  was  said  to  be  healing  in  cases  of  skin  diseases.^ 

The  Bhima  rises  in  the  Sahy^dris  near  BhimAshankar  and  runs 

jast  tor  about  105  miles  across  the  district  of  Poona.     It  then  turns 

outh-east,  and,  after  separating  Poona  from  Ahmadnagar  for  about 

;hirty-fivo    miles,  and  from  Sholapur  for  about  sixty  miles,  flows 

;hroogh    Sholdpar  for  about  fifty  miles.     It  then  turns  east,  and, 

ifter  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Shold.pur  for  about  sixteen 

iles,    touches   the   Bijapnr  district    at    Dasur.     Below  Dasur  it 

iws  east,  and  separating  Bijapnr  from  iSholjipar  for  about  thirty 

iiilefl,    receives    the  Sina    from  the    left,   and   leaving  Sholapoi- 

mid   ^^ki^ti^g  Bijapur    for  fifty   miles   more,  enters    the  Nizjlm's 

I  V,  and  falls  into  the  Krishna,   to  the  east  of  the  Sagar 

MiMi  M.I,  after  a  farther  coarse  of  about  150  miles.     The  banks  of 

the  Bhima  are  ovorlain  by  layers  of  gravel  and  are  900  feet  opart. 

They   ri-se  alxive  high  flood  level   which  is    about   forty-nine   feet 

above  the  river  becL    The  highest  recor^i-d  flood  level  is  13Sp2;i  feet 

and  the  nrdinary  low-water  level  is  1332'48  feet,  that  is  a  highest 

flood  of  forty»niae  feet.     The  ordinary  bed  of  the  river  is  alhivial 

Boil  and  the    rock-bod  ia  about  ton  feet  below  low-water    level. 

Numerous  strenms  flowing  towards  the  Bhima  from  the  right  afford 

m  ampin  supply  of  watt-r  for  general  purposes  and  in   some  cases 

W^t  irrigation.     In   seasons  of  favourable     rainfall   most  of  those 

JBbams  continue    Shallow    thread.s  of  running    water    throughout 

he  hot  weather.     Even  after   a  scanty  rainfall   they  hold    water 

ithcr  flowing  or  standing  in  deep  pools.     During  the  rainy  raonthb 

June-October)  the  tributaries  of  the  Bhima  overflow  their   banks 

'or  some  distance  leaving  much  silt  on  the  flooded  laud  which  thus 

becomes  extraordinarily  fertile.     In  Indi  the  land  along  the  bank 

of  the  Bhima  is  a  rolling  plain  whose  monotony  is  relieved  only  by 

the  villages  with  which  it  is  dotted.      The  portion  of  the  Sindgi 

ub-division  on  its  banks  is  a  black  soil  plain  with  gentle  nndidatious 

md  is  dotted  with  many  rich   villages.     In  spite  of  its  size  the 

Bhima  can  l»e  forded  at  several  places  during  the  fair  weather. 

TheDoN^  with  a  drainage  area  of  al>ont  400  square  miles,  rises 
in  the  Jath  state,  alx)ut  four  miles  south  of  Jath,  and  flows  east 
and  then  south-east  till  it  turns  towards  the  town  of  Talikoti  in 
Mnddebihjil.     Sonth  of  Talikoti  it  ci  '  'ip  Nizjm's  "district  of 

Sagar,  and  winding  through  a  rock  after  a  total  course  of 
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about  125  miles,  falls  into  the  Krishna  about  thirteen  miles 
of  the  Muddebihitl  frontier.  ATong  its  whole  course  the  Doi 
steep  banks  of  black  soil  more  than  ten  feet  high.  Its  chani 
very  winding  and  seems  to  have  more  than  once  changed  its  cc 
The  river  runs  along  a  narrow  valley'  on  the  top  of  the  wat«r4 
between  tiio  Krishna  nnd^tho  Bhima.  Taking  the  planes  where 
ShoMpur-Hubli  road  crosses  the  river,  the  Don  bed  is  53^) 
above  the  Bhima  bed  and  230  feet  aboYj0_the XriahnabeS] 
fall  in  the  Don  bed  is  as  a  rule  very  slight  and  the  breadth  of  thel 
is  not  more  than  200  feet.  In  heavy  rains  the  water  cannot 
off  and  sometimes  comes  down  like  a  regular  bore.  The  hij 
recorded  flood  level  is  llUo'TO  feet  which  with  a  low-water  loi 
1895S3  feet  gives  a  highest  flood  height  of  about  twenty  feet. 
about  thirty  feet  under  the  surface  the  bed  is  treacherous  black  i 
and  can  be  crossed  only  in  places  where  there  is  gravel.  Fa? 
east  in  the  Talikuti  limestone  the  character  of  the  river  ch« 
The  bed  is  of  thin  slippery  slabs  of  limestone,  and  at  one  pointj 
Talikoti  the  descent  is  like  going  down  a  stair  from  one  be 
limestone  to  another.  During  the  rains  there  is  a  plentiful  snj 
of  fresh  drinking  water.  After  November  the  villages  near  the 
Don  always  suffer  from  want  of  cood  drinking  water  as  the  water 
of  the  main  stream  and  of  several  of  its  tributaries,  specially  of  the 
Little  Don  near  Ukali  in  Riigevddi,  becomes  brackish  shortly  after 
the  rains  have  ceased.^  In  the  fair  weather  the  stream  of  the  Don 
runs  very  low.  The  deep  black  soil  lands  on  the  lianks  of  the  Don 
are  famous  for  their  cold  weather  grain  crops.  The  Don  valley  was 
the  granary  of  old  Bjj^pyr.  Its  importance  to  the  old  city  i« 
preserved  in  the  local  saying,  'If  the  Don  bears  crops  who  can  it 
(them);  if  the  Don  bears  no  crops  who  can  eat?^'-  Especiallv 
the  old  Titlikoti  division  the  laud  is  extremely  rich,  and 
villages  are  adorned  with  gardens  of  mangoes  and  other  fruit 

The  nff^TPRAnTT^  rises  near  the  edge  of  the  SahyAdris  almost 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Belgaum,     After  an 
coarse    of  about  140   miles  through    Belganm   and  the    .' 
Mardtha  states,  it  enters  Biigalkot  three  miles  north  of  Kaladj 


^  The  following  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Little  Don  have  be«n  made  by  Si 
Major  I.  6.  Lyon,  the  Chemical  Analyser  to  Government : 

LUtlc  Don  Water. 


Chlorine     

(Equivslent  Chloride  of  Sodlnm. 
Combined  Sulpbtu-lc  Add 

Lime           

H(«ni>Bia 
BUica          . 

Total  dLisolvcd  SoliJg  liy 
E\-aporatioii 

Flood 

Water. 

October. 

Cold 
Wcalber, 
NoTcaiber. 

Hot 

Weather, 

Hny. 

Oralnn  por 
Uallon. 

.11-60 
6inK) 
18-07 

10-se 

4-70 
2-10 

Ominii  per 
tiallun. 

95-20 
160-80 
75-04 
30-38 
»'41 
lUS 

Ominip«r 
UaIIod. 

547-90 
673- 00) 

is«-6a 

102 -20 

7s-a» 

3 -SI 

wio 

J13-M 

9(15-30 

*  The  Htniluat.-ini  runs,  Don  pike  koti  kfidr m  :  Don  iir  pikr  kon  Ihdrrjn  ;  the  Mar4.t 
mna  Jar  pitr!  Don,  txr  f:fi(fil  kon  ;  ua  pik>l  Von,  lar  khdU  koii. 
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igh  Biigalkot  it  runs  nearly  east  for  abont  twenty  milea,  and         Chapter! 

^en  immediat'ely  below  the  town  of  Bagalkot  turns  suddouly  north.        Descriptio) 

reon  Bagalkot  and  Yerkal,  about  five  mijos  north  of  Bdgalkot, 

iS  its  way  through  two  chains  of  hills,  a  pretty  country  with  *         Kiver 

rsqne  views  of  hill  and  water.     Beyond  the  second  range  *it      ^'■^^'"^f' 

|Dt<.T8  thti  Krishna  valley  and  falls   into  the  Krishna  about  fifteen 

'     "^      -    rth-oast  opposite  Chnnalp.     At  the  meeting  of  the 

abha  ia  nearly  a  hundred  yards  broad  and  in  the 

^^_•.k^i<ll  (J ulvj  tlows  about  two  and  three  quarters  feet  in  a 

id.'     Wliere  it  passes  through  black  soil  the  banks  are  steep 

in  Bilgsilkot  are  closely  studded  with  villages. 

i  <  HADHA  or  JIalpari-  rises  near  the  edge  of  the  Sahyddris      The. 

.-two  milea  south-west  of  Bolgauin.  After  an  easterly  ^  ^ 
rtbont  100  miles  through  Belgaum  and  the  Kamdurg  state,  i 
the  Badami  sub-division  of  the  Bijftpur  district  about  throe 
les  6outIi  of  Mutkavi.  From  this  it  flows  east  about  twenty -five 
liles,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  B4.danii  sub-division, 
pyord  Tolachkod,  the  southera  range  of  the  north  Malprabha  hills 
t'jut  fifteen  niiles  to  the  north-east  where  it  turns  north 
it  eight  miles  flows  between  Badiimi  and  Hungnnd.  It 
luies  its  north-east  course  and  after  flowing  about  twenty 
jugh  Hungund  falls  into  the  Krishna  at  Kapila  Sangam. 
sing  through  the  Bddami  hills  on  its  way  to  the  Krishna, 
kbha  receives  from  the  south  the  Bennihalla  or  Butter 
iirlnch  lias  its  source  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Hubli  in 
To  the  east  of  the  Gajendragad  hills  an  open  level  tract, 
eighteen  miles  long  by  about  tw^ve  broad,  is  marked  by  a 
light  cmss  ridge  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  formerly  been 
south  bank  either  of  the  Malpnibha  or  of  some  other  lost  stream.^ 
icre  the  Malprabha  passes  thixiugh  the  sandstone  country,  as  at 
lilioh  in  Hungnnd,  the  bed  of  tlie  river  ia  whitish  sand  and  the 
lAter  a  Invnly  blue.  The  country  Iwrdering  it  is  hilly,  the  flat- 
^fone  spurs  occiisionally  stretching  three  or  four  miles 
uk.  Near  Aiholi,  as  it  turns  and  winds  among  the  hills, 
river  forms  reaches  of  great  beauty.  At  Nandikeshvar  and 
ikal,  about  eight  and  ten  miles  south-west  of  Aiholi,  the 
itry  ia  acain  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  too  far  from  the  river  to 
the  tl  pf  the  valley.     Further  south  where  it  forms  the 

r.l  ,,  the  scenery  is  marred  by  the  level  stretch  of 

;    plitiii.     The  banks  are  always  stei-p  where  the  river 
igh  bliic-k  soil,  and  in  the  north  of  Hungund  are  studded 
viUagCK.      'I'he  highest  recorded  flood  level  is  1763*6(5  feet, 
,..:.!.  ..  1  ^v-^ater  level  of  1742*88  feet  gives  a  greatest  flood 

-<  tno  feet. - — 

Indi,  Muddebihdl,  and  B^gevddi,  except  in  the  villages  on  the  WeUm^j 


.^T  I  I    , 


I  4  Lkifill^ii^  iiJ. 


■'  fornid  the  t^  *  -    -'  "^     -ver  one  foot 

I  Fa|jt;ra  of 

I  in  either  11.  L ..1 f.oMin  niiul- 

ull  of  iiiuil.     .Mal|iari  is  thu  I'j-akrit  form  o£ 

I'.s*  ^oulheru  ALu-iitha  Country,  \\, 
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banks  of  the  Krishna  and  Bhima,  the  water-supply  is  generally  fron^ 
wells ;  in  Bddami,  Bagalkot,  Bijapur,  and  Hungund  it  is  general 
from  the  rivers ;  in  Sindgi  it  is  chiefly  from  streamlets  and  welltL' 
*  According  to  the  Collector's  stock  return  for  1882-83  there  wen^ 
6W9  wells  in  the  district,  of  which  3587  were  with  steps  and  258p 
were  without  steps.  The  wells  in  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  tbr, 
Don  show  that  the  water-bearing  strata  are  generally  within  twenlx' 
feet  of  the  surface.  The  water  in  some  of  these  wells  is  brackiav- 
but  the  water  is  occasionally  used  for  irrigation.^  Brackish  wdk- 
sometimes  occur  outside  of  the  Don  valley,  especially  near  Hipparei 
in  Sinjdgi  where  the  water  of  one  well  showed  61*71  grains  of  sab 
in  a  gallon. 

Except  in  Bddami  where  there  is  much  low  bushy  vegetation,  and 
in  Muddebihdl  where  the  ground  is  marshy,  the  climate  is  dry  and 
healthy.  Over  almost  the  whole  district  March  and  April  are  the 
hottest  months  in  the  year,  the  trap  uplands  of  Indi  and  Sindgi  in  \ 
the  north  suffering  especially  from  burning  winds.  In  the  south  the"'; 
heat  is  sometimes  specially  trying  near  the  sandstone  clifEs  of  '■ 
Bddami  which  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  radiate  oppressively 
hot  air.  In  May  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  slightly  relieved  by 
occasional  thunderstorms  and  days  of  cloudy  weather.  In  April  1820, 
at  Bdgalkot  and  Badami,  Mr.  MarshaU  found  that  in  the  afternoon 
the  thermometer  occasionally  rose  to  110°  or  112°.  At  that  time 
after  the  rains  the  tract  of  land  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  was  so 
unhealthy  that  there  wore  scarcely  any  villages.  The  few  inhabitants 
were  afflicted  with  intermittent  fever  during  more  than  half  of  their 
lives.  Near  the  Baddmi  lakfes  the  air  was  always  damp  and  vapour- 
laden.  And  as  during  the  whole  year  the  people  had  to  work 
knee -deep  in  mud  a  yearly  epidemic  of  quartan  fever  was  the  result. 
The  fever  lasted  three  to  six  months  and  so  broke  their  constitutions 
that  men  looked  old  at  forty  and  few  lived  to  be  sixty.  Except  in 
the  south-east  where  quartan  fever  prevailed,  Hungund  was  healthy 
and  halo  men  of  sixty-five  were  common.'  The  thermometer  readings 
in  the  shade  recorded  at  Kalddgi  civil  hospital  during  the  six  years 
ending  1882  give  a  maximum  temperature  of  106°  in  April  and  a 
minimum  temperature  of  48°  in  January.     During  the  four  months 


1  The  followiDg  is  Dr.  Lyon's^analysis  of  the  water  of  a  well  at  Junrnal  in  the  Don 
valley: 

Well  Water  Jrom  the  Don  Valley. 


Chlorine     

(Chloride  of  Sodium      

Combined  Sulphuric  Acid 

Lime          

Ha|7nc8i» 

Silica          

Total  dissolved  SoUds  by 
Evaporation    ... 

Grains  per 
Gallou. 

66-8.; 
111-88) 
47-95 
23-94 
25-67 
3-93 

346 

*  Sugarcane  is  irrigated,  but  the    nature  of  the  water  preventa  its  juice  from 
cryBtallizinir  on  boiling  ;  it  is  used  only  for  eating  raw  and  as  fodder. 
'UarshaU'sBelgauiD,  112,  168. 
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from  Febraary  to  May  the  maximam  temperature  has  varied  from 
7f  to  106°,  tne  minimum  temperature  from  57°  to  85°,  the  mean 
jBftximum  from  74°  to  102°,  the  mean  minimum  from  63°  to  87°,  and 
tiie  mean  range  from  7°  to  41° ;  from  June  to  October  the  maximum ' 
ku  varied  from  82°  to  100°  and  the  minimum  from  65°  to  90°,  ttie 
mean  maximum  from  77°  to  96°,  and  the  mean  minimum  from  65°  to 
Wf,  and  the  mean  range  from  3°  to  25° ;  and  from  November  to 
January  the  maximum  has  varied  from  80°  to  91,°  and  the  minimum 
from  48°  to  75°,  the  mean  maximum  from  74°  to  84°,  the  mean 
mimmum  from  58°  to  75°,  and  the  mean  range  from  8°  to  40°.  The 
details  are : 


KalAdqi  Toww  TnxRMOMXTBR  RsADorea 
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'  Tliermometer  readings  recorded  at  Kalidgi  from  the  Ist  of  January  1855  to  the 
Slat  of  Dccemlxtr  1859  snow  the  following  results  : 

Kahidgi  Town  Thennamttrr  Rradingg,  Ut  January  1855  to  SUt  Deermber  1850. 
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The  rainfall  is  extremely  irregular  varying  greatly  both  in  araoar 
and  in  distnbution.  In  the  tliree  northern  sub-divisions  of  Int" 
Sindgi,  and  Bijapur,  the  average  rainfall  is  about  the  sjame  as 

•  Sh<.>lapur  (nineteen  to  twenty-six  inches).     The  only  exception  is 
tract  near  Almel  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Indi,  where  rain  fall 
greater  quantity  and  more  seasonably.     In  the  Kd,uarese  dist 
as  in  the  Deccan  the  comparatively  rainy  belt  whicli  atrotclies 
or  sixty  miles  east  of  the  8ahyadris  is  succeeded  by  a  ti 
uncertain  rainfall,  and  this  again  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  Boinf 
Presidency  t^-adually  passes  into  a  country  where  the  rain,  tho< 
not  ranch  heavier,  is  more  soasooable  and  more  certain.     The  dc 
rich  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna  suffer  from  want  of  raiii?j 
South  of  the  Krishna  and  beyond  the  low  sandstone  ridp^es  whic 
form  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  Gbatprabha  range  tl 
the  Ghatprabha  enjoys  a  better  rainfall  than  the  tract  i  rH 

of  the  Bilgi  hills.     In  Hungund  the  rainfall  is  even  and  certain  aaj 
a  failure  of  crops  from  want  of  moisture  is  rare.^ 

The  year's  supply  uf  water  is  drawn  partly  from  the  south-wesi 
and  partly  from  the  north-east  monsoon.  The  south-west  rs* 
generally  begins  during  the  first  half  of  June,  but  occasionallj 
showers  fall  in  IMarch  April  and  May  precodeil  by  dust-storms 
accompsinied  with  thunder.  In  July  the  rainfall  Ls  uncertain.  Ii 
some  years  it  is  almost  as  heavy  as  in  June,  in  other  years  there  U 
barely  an  inch.  In  August  the  fall  is  heavier  and  there  is  afurtl 
increase  in  September  and  October  when  the  Madras  or  north-ec 
monsoon  sets  in.  The  rains  are  not  generally  over  till  about  tha] 
middle  of  November.  Th^upply  from  the  north-oast  monsoon 
variable.  In  some  years  it  fails;  in  other  years  it  furnishes  oal 
important  addition  to  tlio  sonth-west  rainfall.  In  exceptionalj 
seasons,  as  in  1874,  the  north-east  rains  extend  as  far  west  as 
Sahyddrisand  the  Krishna  and  the  Tungbhadracorae  down  in  hea\ 
floods.  Passing  showers  and  sometimes  heavy  falls  of  rain  occb 
in  December  January  and  February.  Rain  returns*  recorded 
Kalddgi  during  the  eighteen  years  ending  1882  show  October  to 
the  wettest  month  with  a  fall  varying  from  975  inches  in  1880 
1*7  inches  in  187G  and  averaging  4*74  inches ;  September  comos  ues 

,  with  a  fall  varying  from  12-3  inches  in  1877  to  forty-two  cents  ii 
1879  and  averaging  4't»8  inches ;  August  comes  third  with,  a  fa 
varying  from  9"11  inches  in  1878  to  ten  cents  in  lS7fi  and  averagii 
3"93  inches ;  June  comes  fourth  with  a  fall  varying  from  683  inchc 
in  1876  to  eight  cents  in  1873  and  averaging  3"33  inches;  July  fiftl 
with  a  fall  varying  from  6*81  inches  in  1879  to  fifty -three  cents  in  J 
1867  and  averaging  1*97  inches ;  and  May  sixth  with  a  fall  vaiyinf^ 
from  3"94  inches  in  1880  to  two  cents  in  1866  and  averaging  1*6] 
inches.     Of  the  six  months  from  November  to  April,  March  is  thi 


'  Bombay  Oovenmjent  Selectiona,  V.  29. 

*  Acconlinc  to  Marshall  (Bfilgaum,  1(38)  the  rains  of  the  aouth-wcBt  nvf?"'^""  -— '^ 
onateady  in  tlie  periods  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  their  fall.     This  ie  nc! 
Hiinj^und  ia  beyond  the  unucrtaiu  licit  of  rainfall  though  exixtaed  to  cx'    ^      •  >  i. 
faminoa  such  as  that  of  1877.     Mr.  T.  H.  Stewart,  C.S. 

*  The  rain  tigures  must  be  recoivod  with  caution.     In  several  cftses  tho  totolfi  i 
the  monthly  and  the  yearly  rutnrns  do  not  agree, 


Xtfait^l 
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dri(^  with  an  average  fall  of  thirty-tlireo  conts;  Janoary  comes  second 
pt?  ■'  of  forty-four  ceuts;  April  third  with  an  average  of 

ts;  November  fourth  with  an  average  of  116  inohes  ; 
il'tU  with  an  average  of   I'lO  inches  ;  and  February  sixth- 
111  rage  of  1*35  inches.    The  following  table  gives  thy  details  ; 

KalAUOI  Tows  JiATlfFALt,  1SG5-1S82. 
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Daring  the  same  eighteen  years  (1865-1882)  the  average  yearly 
ninfall  at  Kahidgi  was  twenty  inches.  The  highest  fall  was  32*54 
inches  in  1878  and  the  luwe.st  7"54  inches  in  1867.  It  is  difficult 
U>  '  '  -  within  which  the  rainfall  may  vary  without  doing  serious 

in]—.,  lie  crops.      Tlje  amount  gauged  is  not  of  itself  a  suificienfe 

last.  A  heavy  fall  of  a  few  hours  may  swell  the  return  but  be  of  little 
g«K)i]  compared  with  a  gentle  continuous  fall  of  smaller  (juantity.  In 
187<j,  thuugh  the  rainfall  in  June  (6'83  inches)  was  higher  than  any 
n*  "     1   the  ten  previous  years,   the  want  of  rain  in   August 

8«-  an<l  October  caused  an  alrao.st  completo  failure  of  crops. 

In  l."^*!  the  rainfall,  though  small  (13'92),  was  well  timed ;  and 
ihongh  there  were  threateninga  there  waa  no  complete  failure  of 
crop«.  The  local  opinion  is  that  rain  may  almost  entirely  fail  in 
Juuo  and  on  to  the  middle  of  July  without  causing  serious  injury 
pnivided  it  falls  seasonably  in  August  and  Septeinbor.  The  rainfall 
n;  niddlo  of  August  affects  the  sowing  of  the  early  or  kharif 

CT'  ;  ir  the  middle  of  August  it  is  the  late  crops  which  are 

mffected.  If  the  later  rain  fails  the  crops  either  cannot  be  sown,  or 
if  fiown  they  are  burnt.  During  1876  the  falls  of  rain  were  so 
ttntiniely  that  thoy  were  of  no  benefit  either  to  tho  early  or  to  tho 
Uitt}  crop*  and  the  rosnlt  was  famine. 
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At  almost  all  times  of  the  year  moat  parts  of  the  district 
exposed  to  strong  blighting  winds.     In  the  Don  val  ley  there  is  s.h 
always  a  high  •wind.     From  November  to  February  it  is  from] 
east  very  dry^  and  often  blighting.     In  March  and  April  the' 
wind  is  generally  from  the  north-east  and  in  May  from  the 
In  the  evening  there  is  often  a  lull  and  about  nine  a  strong  br 
seta  in  from  the  west.     This,  which  especially  east  of  Bij:ipur 
first  hot,  soon  cools  and  lasts  till  morning.     In  the  north-east  of  \ 
district  the  wind  keeps  hot  till  eleven  or  twelve  at  night.     SometiniB 
there  is  a  lull  of  one  or  two  hours  and  then  a  rash  of  wind  * 
the  west  and  south-west,  cooler  but  still  somewliat  warm  till 
sunrise.     All  night  except  during  the  lull  the  wind  in  the  blacl 
parts  is  exceptionally  strong  and  continuous  and  to  a  great  el 
prevents  sleep.     Constant  dust  and  thunderstorms  with  heavy 
and  strong  wind  prevail  in  April  ani  May  damaging  the  cotton  < 
They  aomotimea,  perhaps  generally  cool  the  air  and  relieve  the ' 
but  occasionally  a  storm  is  followed  by  dull  cloudy  and  pecul 
oppressive  days.     In  BAgalkot  and  Badami  early  in  October  ;■  ■ 
south-west  monsoon  is  over,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  w  i 
variable  and  the  heat  most  oppressive.      Before  the  beginning  ot 
November  an  almost  constant  breeze  sets  in  from  the  north-east  aat 
daily  becomes  colder,  especially  when  it  is  most  from  the  east. 
December  and  January  this  east  wind  is  bleak,  dry,  and  disagi 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  deadly  to  crops  if,  as  sometimes  li 
it  liwts  till  February.     In  February  there  is  a  sudden  changu 
cold  to  intense  heat.     The  heat  increases  during  Fobrnnry  M« 
and  the  beginning  of  April.     During  this  season  casual  squalls  of 
in  the  form  of  whirlwinds  ^d  to  the  discomfort  of  the  climate. 
at  any  time  a  steadier  wind  sets  in,  it  brings  heat  rather  than  cooll 
and  leaves  the  skin  dry  and  rigid.     About  the  middle  of  May 
south-west  wind  sets  in  "v\'ith  a  strong  breeze,  almost  a  gale.     Ti 
frequently  blows  a  full  month  before  it  brings  rain.      But  evt 
without  rain  it  is  always  cool  and  refreshing,  and  this  is  perhaps  th^ 
most  agreeable  month  of  the  year.      In  Hunguud  from  Noveml 
to  January  the  blast  of  the  east  wind  is  often  keen.^ 

The  geology   of   Bijapur   south   of  the   Krishna  has  been  ful 
described  by   Mr.  Foote  of  the  Geological   Survey.'    Besides  sont 
Bijapur  Mr.     Foote's   survey   included   north  .Bijapur  as  far 
Bijapur.     Of  the  country  north  of  Bijapur  few  details  are  availabk 
All    of  it  belongs  to  the  great  Doccan  trap  area  and  differs  litt" 
from  the  country  between  I3ijapur  and  the  Krishna.     An  outcrop 
sandstone  was  formerly  supposed  to  occur  in  some  hills  north-n 
of  Bijapur,  but  Mr.  Foote  has  found  that  this  is  a  mistake.^ 

The  geology  of  the  south  of  the  district  closely  resembles 
geology  of  Belgaum.     There  is  the  same  belt  of  gneissio  rock 
the  south,  tho  same  quartzites  and  limestones  of  the  Kaladgi  serit 


«  MarshaH's  Belgamn,  168. 

*  The  gcolfjtrical  sketch  of  the  district  haa  been  compiled  from  Mr.  R.  1J.  Foot 

Memoir  on"'     ■      '         ■  ;•    ■     ,       f  the  HoutLeni  MariVtha  Conntrj'  and  Adja 
Uistricts.  1,  XII.  Port  I.  of  1877. 

*M(jiaoii.;  -—i-'o —  --J   'jt  -'li.  2C 


itro,  and  tho  sarao  stretches  of  Deccan  trap  in  the  north, 
tat  the  land  passes  much  further  north  tho  chief  points  of 
jrence  between  the  geology  of  Bijujjiir  and  of  Belgaum  are  that 
""ipor  the  gneifisic  rocks  stretch  further  north  than  inBelganm 
to  the  uorth  of  Maddebihdl  there  are  limestone,  quartzit^*, 
tbeds  and  iuliers  younger  than  the  Kalddgi  rocks  and  known 
Kam^  or  Bhima  series.     Bijapur  may  be  roughly  brought 
|cr  four  geological  divisions,  tho  gneissi^  in  tho  sotfth-east,  tho 
iffy  sandstone  in  the  south-west,  tho  Bhima  or  Karnal  sandstones 
ettst,  and  the  trap  region  including  the  wLole  northern  half 
"ict. 

;;-  ,  .,ii*r  of  these  and  uther  subordinate  formations  from  the 
dowTiwards  is  : 

Poflt  Tertiary  or  Recent : 

8.  SuWeriftl. 

7.  Alluvia. 
Later  Tertiary  : 

6.  Lake  and  River  Deposits. 
Upper  Socondnnr : 

5.  Deccan  Tnip ;  (h)  fron-cluy ;  (a)  luter-trappean  Beds. 

4  Infra-trappeaa  Fortuatiuii  B«d& 
Azoic: 

S«b-nielamorphic 

3.  Bhima  Seriea, 

2.  Kaludiji  Suries, 
M*.'tAniorpliic 

L  Qntiiaqo  Series. 
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i.imul:  these  formations  in  the  ascending  or  geological  order,      Gn^ssiol 

fnioissic  or  metamorphic  rocks  occupy  tli^  south  of  the  district  oast 

"        ■  from  near  Muddebihdl  to  Aiholi.    A  narrow  irregolar 

^  west  along  tho  course   of  the  Krishna  to  Jainapur, 

abuat  eight  miles  north-west  of  Bilgi.     Beyond  the  main  beds  three 

wta  of   gneiss    inliers  are   exposed  by  the    wearing  of   younger 

fcirtnations.     One  set  of  these  gneiss  inliera  is  to  tho  west  of  the  main 

'    '       '^or  Amiugad  about  six  miles  and  Kamatgi  on  the  Malprabha 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Hungnnd ;  the  second  group  is  in  the 

■rth-west  at  Bisnal  on  tho  south  bank  of  the  Krishna 

Ht  miles  west  of  Bilgi,  and  at  Mamdjlpur  to  the  north 

of  the  Krishna  abont  eight  miles  north-weat  of  Kolhar;  the  third 

groap  is  in  the  east  in  the  Bhima  series  of  limestones  about  tea 

miles  north-oast  of  Muddebihal  and  about  ten  miles  east  of  Talikoti. 

In  the  main  area  of  gneissic  rocks  in  tbe  south-east  of  the  district 

tbo  two  chief  divisions  of  gneiss,  the  schistose  and  the  granitoid, 

pass   in  great  parallel  bands  with  a    north-west   and  south-east 

ttiikc.     East  of  the  Bijapur  border,  in  the  Niziim's  country,  from     OroHitoid 

\Mndg»l  fort  about  twenty-five  miles   east   of  Hungund,   to  the 

^H—-'    -irgo  on  tho  Krishna  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of 

I  !,  stretches  a  line  of  granitoid  rocks.     West  of  this  a 

tWL  !i<    broad    belt    of  schist  known  as   the  Hungund  band 

po.1-  .       itb-wcst  till  it  is  covered  by  the  sandstones  of  the  Kaladgi 

•eric",  Hud  west  of  this  is  another  parallel  belt  of  granitoid  rock. 

Tho  best  example  of  the  weathering  of  the  granite  into  rugged 

bonldcK)  aad  elitia  is  at  Jaldrug,  wherc^  near  tho  Krishna,  is  much 
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beantiful  rock  scenery,  the  green  of  brnsliwood  and  great  thomr 
croopers  setting  off  the  rich  red  or  pink  of  the  castle-liko  m;: 
rock.     The  commonest    type  of  grajiitoid  gneiss  is  a  por] 
•rock  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornhlemle.     Micaceous  gjanite-Kneii 
alao  occasionally  occurs.     Except  at  Mudgal,  where  the  true  dip 
strike  of  the  rock  ran  be  niea-sured,  the  granitoid  varieties  are  ni 
clearly  bedded.     At  the  point  of  transition  from  the  massive  c 
tallino  form    to  bedded  and   schistose  rocks   the  granitoid   gne; 
shows  a  broadly  banded  structure,  the  bands  being  parallel  to 
true  foliation  of  the  less  altered  rocks  and  being  in  fact  the 
layers  of  original  deposition. 

The  schistose  areas  of  the  gnoissic  series  are  of  a  much  srnoo 
surface  than  the  granitoid  areas.     Even  tbe  hiila  are  rounded  an< 
rarely  rocky.  The  cr^untry  is  genei^ally  bare  and  the  scenery  commoi 
place  and   monotonous.     Within  the  district,  the  chief  varieties  O! 
schist  are  hornblende,  chlorite,  and  hasniatite.     The  largest  show 
hornblende-srhist  rocks  is  the  Maski  band  about  twenty  miles  south' 
east  of  the  Bijapur  border.     Ilornblendo  also  occurs  in  the  sonth-easi 
of  the  Hungund  schists.     Two  beautiful  varieties  of  sjenite  gnei 
occur  within  the  Nizam's  territory  at  no   great  distance  from   t 
district  border.     One  of  these,   on  the  south   bank  of  the    Krish 
opposite  Jaldmg,  is  very  porphyritic,  of  a  bright  red,  and   bigbl 
polished.     The  other  at  Gajendragad,  about  twenty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Huiigundj,  h  a  very  rich  Btoue,  a  mixture  of  dark-g; 
hornblende  and  ilark  salmon-coloured  or  brownish-pink  felspar, 
tho  Uungund  band  at  Timapur,  three  miles  north-west  of  Hungnnd 
nud  at  various  other  places  aiking  its  north-west  extension,  are  man; 
chlorite  schists  genfmUy  of  a  very  delicate  pale  sea-green.     The; 
occur  intcrbedded  with   and   passing   into    a  similar    pale  g^ri 
massive  chlorite  rock  of  semi-crystalline   texture  which  in  manj^ 
places  takes  a  singularly  trappoid  appearance.^    A  hill  two  milea) 
west  of    Amingad    in     Hungnnd   has  a  fine    show   of    rich    iron 
bearing  deposits.     The  rocks  are  generally  full  of  hiematite  and 
the  beds  stand  out  in  curves  and  Vandykes  of   rich  red.     Owing 
the  great  spread  of  cotton  soil  between  them  the  relations  of 
Amingad  and  Hungund  haematite  beds  are  hard  to  determine.     The 
beds  differ  somewhat  in  chanict<?r,  the  Hungund  beds  except  at  tho 
Yerkal   cliffs  being  more  schistose,  less  jaspideons,  and  much  lesa 
stained  with  i-ed.     Two  inliers  of  the  Hungund  beds  rise  within  the 
limits  of  the  Kalddgi   basin,  one   a  few  hundred  jards   from  the 
Amingad  hill,  tho  other  .several  miles  to  the  west  near   Kamatgi  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Malprabha,     At  Todihal  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Krishna,   fifteen  miles  north-oast  of  Kaliidgi,  several  .small  beds 
of  pale  pinkish  white  talc  rocks  are  inlaid  between  horublendioi 
gneiss. 

Granite  and  syenite  veins  and  intrusions  are  most  numerous  in 
the  valley  of   the  Krishna  at  and  around  Nalatvfid  and  westward 
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'  Early  obsun-ers  took  this  rock  for  a  true  trap.  Its  position  and  anociation  with  | 
BchistOBe  l>(;d8  convinced  Mr.  Foote  tiiat  ita  traplike  appearance  vrtun  the  result  of  m  | 
locally  otore  inteuM  mctamorphic  action.     Geological  Survey,  XII.  49. 
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■Mrlr  to    tie  Tangadpi  ford  over  that  river.     None  are   large, 

are  ill-mftrkyj,  of  variablo  width,  and  irrognlar  course, 

appear  to  graduate  into  the  suiTounding  granite  gneiss, 

gmnite  iieems  to  be  a  compound  of  quart/,  and  pink  or  red* 

•and  is  very  coarsely  crystalline.     Some  of  the  veins  have  tsvo 

is  of  felspar,  apparently  orthoclase,  one  peach-blossom  coloured 

j^QcIosed  crystals  or  cryst^illine  aggregations  of  a  dark  salmon 

.     The  veins  seem  not  to  differ  in  mineral  character. 

the  slope  of  the  plain   which   rises  gradually   to  the  north 

Kri&hna  lie  some  scattered  blocks  of  a  fine-grained  granite 

od    of    crystals    of    reddish   felspar,    quartz,    and   a   black 

.--■.lag  mica   in  minute  plates.     The   overlayer  of   sod  beyond 

allnriam  of  the  river  is  red  and  quartzose.     In  the  lower  or 

southerly  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Hiri  river,  which  rises  near 

fev^li  and  runs  into  the  Krishna,  a  felspathic  belt  several  miles 

east.     This  rock  varies  in  lithological  character,    in 

|i  .  -  liming  the  form  of  a  pegmatite,  at  others  that  of   a 

le,  being  combined  with  quartz  and  chlorite.     A  few  loose 

imbedded  blocks  of  a  granite  similar  to  that   found  on   the 

[puftb     bank    of  the    Krishna    occur,    rarely    without     rising    to 

considerable  height  above  the  surface.     The  felspathic  rock 

»n*''d  in  sections  presented  by  deep  streams  running  down  the 

•  plain  has  a  pseu  dost  rati  form  ajipearanco   arising  from 

_-  _  ./outal  joints.    It  continues  aa  the  surface  rock  as  far  as  the 

of  (jurclini  about  ten  miles  south  of  B^evadi,  near  which 

-'-:id  by  bods  of  a  friable  trap,  approaching  wacke,  with  an 

jhistose  structure  and  ponuti^ted  by  veins  of  an  earthy 

of  lime,  calcspar,  and  quartz  in  crystals.     It  rises  near 

»ge  into  a  small   knoll,  down   whose  slope   runs  a  rivulet 

jc  bed  of  which  the  first  section  of  the  great  overlying  Deccan 

ia  found.     Depositions  of  limc-knubs  or  hinkar  both  in  bods 

»e  .Murface  and  veins  penetrating  the  fissure  in  both  rocks  occur 

iL-e;  it  is  found  in  a  pulverulent  and  conci-ete  slate,  and 

->  are  not  so  crystalline  as   those  that  are  seen   in  the 

iglibourhood  of  the  older  trap  dykes.' 

Of  granite  veins  the  most  curious  occurs  at  Madinhal,  about  four 
[miles  north-west  of  Muddebihdl.  With  a  close  affinity  to  many 
;  metal-bfuriug  veins  or  lixles,  it  shows  nine  or  ten  separate  white 
rfd  Jruuls,  the  white  bands  being  mainly  of  quartz  and  the  red 
irk-red  felsjiar  with  many  quartz  crystals.  A  few  small 
,.^  ...,_  crystals  of  hornblende  or  tourmaline  occur  in  the  mas3, 
ti  are  too  mach  weathered  to  be  identified.  The  vein  oroeses  a 
k of  gray  hornbleudic  granite-gneiss  on  which  stand  parts  of  tho 
[villiif^  wall.  Two  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  tho  vein  occurs  a 
[tmall  intnisivo  mass  of  syenite  of  coarse  texture  and  dirty  green 
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jf  a  second  rank  and  resting  directly  and  nnconformably 
-.s  is  a  series  of  rocks  in  many  respects  closely  resembling 
i  scries.     Though  found  underlying  tho  town  of  Kal4dgi 
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and  most  largely  developed  immediately  round  it,  the  series  for 
a  well-marked  basin  lying  mainly  between  tbe  Kriabna  and 
Malprabha.   Beyond  the  proper  ImltU  aTC  BHHfiWOB  dTitliera  restioj 
oil  'tlie~(jTder  rocks  and  inliers  espoaed  by  weathering   within   ti 
area  of  younger  rock  series.     On  the  north  of  the  basin   is 
Galgali  inlier,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Bilgi,  and  at 
near  MamBiipur  in  Bijjipur  are  two  small  exposures  of  the  Kal^f 
rocks  whicL  are  partly  inliers  portly  outliers,  as  they  both  overi 
small  jmtehes  of  gneisR  and  are  themselves  on  three  sides  o^ 
by  the  Deccan  trap.     To  the  south-east  of  the  basin  are  the_ 
and  Hanamsagar  outliers  and  a  group  of  outliers  between 
about  eight  miles  soath-east  of  BddAmi  and  Gajendragad.     Bl 
the  most  important  sections  are  found  within  the  boundaries  of 
basin  itself. 

The  Kalddgi  series  may  be  subdivided  as  follows  in  descoodiaf 
order: 

B. — Upper  Kaladffi  Scriee. 

6.  Shales,  Limefltonc?,  nml  Hsoruftiito  Schist*. 

5.  Quart7.it VB  with  lucal  Conglomerates  and  Breccias. 

A. — Lower  Sc-riee. 

4.  Limestones,  Clay,  and  Shales. 

3.  Snndst<meH  an<l  Sbales. 

2.  Silicious  Liiiiestouea,  Hornstone,  or  Cherty  Breccias. 

1.  QuarUitcs,  Conglomerates,  and  Sandstones. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  Kalddgi   basin  is  occupied  by   tho  loi 
Kaladgi  series.     Of  the  area  they  occupy  by  far  the  larger  part 
in  its  turn  occupied  by  th«^lower  subdivisions,  which  for  practic 
purposefi  may  be  treated  as  one.     They  form  the  whole  western  sai 
Bouthem  part  of   the  basin,  the  upper  subdivision  of  limestone 
shale  being  restricted  to  the  north-east. 

The    following   sections   show   the    character    of    tho    diffei 
members   of   the  Lower  Kaladgi  series  beginning  on  the  east 
following  the  boundary  of  the  basin  first  north  and  then  west. 

The  narrow  spur  of  KaMdgi  rocks  which  crossiJs  the  Malprabhf 
at  Kamatgi  forms  a  dip-meeting  or  synclinal  valley  which  ends  in  an 
elliptical  curve  to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Amingad  fort 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Kaladgi.  The  succession  of  beds  in 
descending  order  is:  {d)  upper  or  chocolate  breccia;  (r)  quartzi' 
brown  and  red-brown,  gritty;  {h)  chocolate  or  dirty  breccia, 
setting  or  matrix  locally  very  rich  in  haematite  ;  (ix)  cjuartzites,  brown 
gneiss,  drab  and  salmon-coloured,  gritty.  Tho  base  rests  partly  on 
schistose  hajmatito  and  talcose  gneiss,  partly  on  haematite  aclusta. 
The  surface  of  the  brown  gritty  quartzite  bed  (c)  has  weathered  in 
parts  into  great  pinnacles  unlike  anything  found  elsewhere  among 
the  Kalddgi  rocks. 

The  section  in  the  Khirsur  hill  three  miles  east  of  Bitgalkot  shows 
tho  following  bods  :  (c)  breccia  bed  of  dirty  breccia ;  (6)  quartxites, 
a  thick  series,  gray,  pink,  and  drab ;  (a)  congloraeratee,  forming 
tho  north  scarp  of  the  hill ;  gneiss. 

In  the  Adumuranhdl  section,  in  tho  gorge  of  tho  Ghatprabhs 
river,  north  of  Bdgalkot  the  beds  exposed  arc:  (c)  breccia,  witl 
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•chalk  cement ;    (6)  quarizitos,  whitish  pale-red  and   bi^Dwn ; 

'/  '        rates,  coarse  and  fine,  with  some  boda  of  quartzite ;  gneiss, 

-ts.     The  couglomcrates  in  this  section  arc  remiu-kablo 

it  be^aiity  of  colour.     The  setting  or  matrix  is  generally  * 

purplish  gray  gritty  qaartzit«  of  great  density,  including 

erooa  pebbles  of  jasper  and  haematite  schist,  derived  from  the 

of  thoee  rocks  in  the  gnessic  scries.  The  pebbles  ore  all  rounded 

ao  firmly  bedded  that  where  the  rock  has  been  fissured  tho 

have  genemlly  spUt.     Along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  a  little 

of  Adamuruiihal,  the  show  of  red  jasper  pebbles  is  like  a  bed 

red  tulips.     In   many  parts  where  the   rock  has   been  freshly 

kcu  by  weathering  and  keeps  its  half-glassy  lustre  tho  effect  is 

ing,  especially  under  the  midday  sun. 

At  the  apex  of  the   sharp  horse-shoe  curve  which  the  basement 

makes   between    the   two    gorges    of  the    Ghatj»rabha    at 

lanmhAlandTcrkal,  another  capital  section  shows  the  succession 

Is  as  in  the  foregoing,  namely:  {c)  breccia,  greatly  broken  and 

lered;  (6)  quartzites,  drab,  buff,  and  reddish ;  (a)  conglomerates, 

with  jaspery  hoematite  schist  pebbles  ;    gneissic  series,   of 

ito    schist  and  chlorite   schists.     In   this  case  some  of  the 

iomerates  approach  to  breccias  from  the  imperfect  roundness  of 

jments  of  the  older  rocks.     The  setting  of  tho  conglomerate, 

is  richly  iron-bearing,  consist  largely  of  broken  heematite 

by  an  iron  cement.    The  pebbles  are  generally  smaller  than 

on  tho  Adurmuranhal  ridge. 

T'  [ uabha  river  Hrpulfw  y|^f^gj|  *'^"  bntmrlnrv  ridge  for  a 

— c  and  re-euters  the  KalSdgiTbasin  at  Yorkal  or  Herkul, 

lies    north-west  otliho  first  or  Adurmuranhdl  gorge,  and 

iiirins  a  ^rge  of  much  picturesque  beauty.     The  section  of  tho 

lent  series  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  instructive  in  this 

ion.     Little  ruin  of  other  rocks  hides  tho  several  rock-beds  which 

>r  in   the  following   order :    (c)  breccia,  chalky-iron  or    dirty 

Uroccia  ;  (h)  quartzites,   buff,   pink,   and  brown,   with  inlaid  shaley 

«nes ;   {a)  conglomerates  and  quartettes,   tho   conglomerates 

^le,   thu    quartzites    purple    and   gray;    gneiss   series,    highly 

>rted  beds  of  jaspery  haematite  schists.     Some  of  the  beds  of 

cite  include  thin   layers  of  pebbles.     Many  of  the  pebbles  and 

~  its  in   tb©    conglomerates    consist  of  jasper  and    jaspery 

which  in  places  form  very  fine  cliffs.     The  conglomerate 

lie  against  the  north  wall  of  the  htematite  cliff.     Tho  rooks 

the  middle  of  tho  river  are  part  of  the  lowest  conglomerate  bed 

id  dip  ntirth  or  away  from  the  spectator.     The  low  and  rather 

ring  cliff  on  the  right  and  east  bank  of  the  river  is  part  of 

lur  Laimatito  schist-bed  that  runs  parnllel  to  the  north  of  tho 

lin  beda.     Tho  low  rising  ground  behind  the  great  grove  consists 

it  limestones  and  shales  and  tho  breccia  bed   (c)   which  underlies 

)ro ;    all    are  faulted   against   the  gneiss    along   the   northern 

jo'^  ' —    f  this  part  of  the  basin  immediately  behind  the  rise. 

T  lani  section,  like  the  Yerkal  section,  is  clear  and  instruc- 

various  rocks  of  tho  basement  series  being  well  exposed  on 

.umni  hill  on  tho  south  side  of  the  gorge  through  vehicia  tt\o 
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KrisIiQa  forces   its   way  across  the  north-east   extension  of 
Kaladgi   basin.     The  boundary  ridgo  of   the  baain  has   b€ 
imperfectly  broken  through,  and  forms  a  great  barrier  reef 
•  the  river  bed.     The  succession  of  beds  is  :   {<■)   breccia,  a  ji 
variety  of  the  dirty  breccia  ;   (b)  quartzites,  gray  and  salmon- 
(a)  conglomerates  and  grits  ;  granitoid  gneiss.     Tho  grit  beds  i 
generally   coarse.     Like  the    conglomerates  they  consist  of 
and    grayish-white  quartz  pebbles   and  the    ruins  of  red  h 
The   setting  in  both  is  purplish  or  gray.     At  RamApnr,  a  mill 
a  half  south  of  the  Sit^mani  gorge,  the  section  ditlers  conaid< 
from  the  Sitdmani  section,  the  conglomerates  being  absent, 
basement  beds  are  grits  of  no  great  thickness  overlaid  by 
red  and  purple-brown  quartzites  which  are  greatly  rippled  in  ^ 
Tho   gritty   beds  rest  on   gi-anitoid   gneiss  crossed  by  nam^ 
dykes  of  dioritic  trap,  both  large  and  small,  but  all  older  tha 
Kalddgi  rocks. 

For  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  west  of  Nidgundi,  the  ext 
north-east   of  the  Kaltidgi    basin,    tho   northern   boundary  of 
basin  is  formed  by  a   fault  by  which  tho  rocks  of  the  basei 
series   are    thrown    down  and    abut    against  the   gneiss. 
Kaladgi  rocks  which  ouce  lay  upon  tho  gneiss  northward  of  th« 
of  fault  have  been  worn  away.     Though  it  is  nowhere  visible 
is  little  doubt  that  the  amount  of  dislocation  is  considerable, 
succession  of  rocks  in  the  comer  of  the  basin  north  of  the  Krisl: 
differs  somewhat  from  the  succession  in  the  sections  already  given,  h^ 
the  appearance  of  a  thick  bed  of  limestone  between  the  (| 
and  the  breccia  beds.     Thft  succession  is :  (c)  breccia  of 
hornstone,  brown,  red,  and  bluish  gray  ;    (i)  limestone  with  cher 
bands,  gray  and  reddish  gray  ;  (h)  quartzite  sandstones,  ahades 
brown  ;  (a)  conglomerates  and  j>ebble  beds,  pink,  brown,  and  gmj 
gneiss.     Small  patches  of  dark  ii'ou-clay,  probably  of  open-air  or 
are  dotted  over   all  tho  different  formations.     The  limestone  I 
hidden  by  ruins  along  the  line  of  section,  but  shows  at  some 
on  either  side.     Hero,  as  at  Sitdmaui  and  Rilmdpur,  tho  i..-. 
pebbles  are  mainly  quartz  and  felspar  in  a  sandstune  setting. 

Tho  nest  section  worthy  of  separate  notice  occurs  a  little  son  ii- 
west  o£  Bilgi,  twenty  miles  further  west.     The  succession  of  r^ 
ia  normal  and   the   beds  seen    are:   (c)  breccia  bed,   jaspery;      ' 
quartzites,  drab  and  red,  blue  and  gray,  drab  and  pinkish  ;  (rt)  gru; 
and  conglomerates;  gi'anito  gneiss.     The  conglomerates  are  unuso-i 
ally  thin,  and  the  quartzites  proportionately  thick.     The  qnartait 
are  quarried,  and  a  remarkable  one-stone  lamp-pillar  on  tho  top 
Bilgi  hill  is  said  to  have  been  quarried  here. 

The  village  of  Bisnal  lies  eight  miles  north-west  of  Bilgi. 
section  which  was  taken  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  in 
south-east  to  north-west  direction,  shows  the  following  successioj 
of  beds  :  (c)  breccia,  bands  of  earthy  impure  limestone  at  base  ;  (&| 
quartzites  and  shaley  quartzites  of  whitish  colour;  quartzites, 
and  gritty  j  (a)  grits  and  conglomerates,  gray  or  reddish,  of  qtiart 
and  felspar  ruins  ;  granitoid  gneiss,  red.     In  the  corner  made  by  tl 
bend  of  the  hills  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  tho  viUagc 
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beds  of  richly  htematite  schist  among  the  quartzites  about  the 

on   occupied  by    the  upjx^r    part  (b)     in  the  Bisnal  section. 

give  rise  to  four  distinct  scarps,  due  to  their  greater  power 

y  '  ?her.^     A    line  of    fault,  accompanied  by    a  con- 

iiow   on   the  north   side,  occurs  at  tho  villago  df 

iw  duty  breccia  being  faulted  against  undedyiugconglome- 

:-'.     This   fault   and  dowuthrow    may    be    traced     several 

ilea  to  the  north-east  crossing  the  Krishna  to  Jainjlpur  and  6naUy 

*^^'  '""'Hng  under  tho  Deccan  trap  about  two  miles  north-east  o£ 
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r  the  qiiartzites  are  faulted  against  tho  gneiss,  but  tho 

-uiden  partly  by  an  overlap  of  tho  Deccan  trap,  partly 

thick  cotton  soil.     There  is  a  good  show  of  red  quartiitea  and 

breoeia    in  the   bank   and  bed   of  the   river.     The    breccia 

ia  very  jaspideous  forms  a  small  island  and  several  reefs  iu 

^ river.     The  quartzites  have  a  westerly  dip  of  45°. 

AK-.nt  four  miles  to  tho  north  of  the  Jaintlpur  ridge  at  Mamdapur 

r,  aro  several  exposures  of  Kaladgi  rocks  which  are  partly 

1    the   Deccan  trap  are-a,  partly   outliers  resting  on   the 

series.     Seven    of  these   exposures   form    a  row   of  low 

Ld  iJiut  run  for  six  miles  east  and  west  with  only  ono  considerable 

raV:.     Six  miles  south-west  of  Mamdapur  is  another  small  exposure 

r   cliaracter  at   Kangalgntti ;   all  these  consist  of  purplish 

Ml.- 1  reddish  quartzites,  with  piuk,  chocolate^  and  drab- white 

iceotts    ehales    belonging  to    the  basement   beds.     The   usual 

lomerate  beds  are  absent. 

Aaothcr   interesting  inlier  of  tho  lower  beds,  one  of  a  group  of 

occurring  at  Galgali,  is  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Krishna  when  the 

1  iw.     These  beds  of  quartzite  form  a  low,  flat,  dip-parting  or 

ellipse  with  dips  varying  from  3°  to  7",  by  which  the  river 

•d  back  and  a  rapid  formed  near  the  northern  bank.     Tho 

I'rnv  quartzites   and   shaley  beds  overlaid  by  light-red 

S  much  cut  by  a  most  complex  system  of  jointing. 

....  o.   .  ....J  in  the  right  bank  by  impure  gray  limestone  with 

ida  of  chert  and  of  impure  red,  yellow,  or  drab  ochrey  quartz, 
'.■omo  white  chalk-Uke  scales  or  laminiw.     The  whole  is  capped  by 
•gray  quartzite,  on  which  the  Deccan  trap  forms  low  clills  on 
aide  of  tho  river.     I'he  beds  shown  in  this  section  are  of  very 
aggregate  thickness. 
,  Tlie  base  of  the  long  quartzite  ridge  that  stretches  from  Biddugal, 
It  twenty  miles  west  of  Bddami,  where  the   Malprabha  leaves 
KaUdgi  basin,  to  Telachkod,  where  it  again  enters  the  basin, 
nowb^ro  shown.     Tho  thick  cotton  soil  dejwsit  of  the  black  plaiu 
i<1n^  close  to  the  hills  and  is  itself  covered  by  the  sandy  slope 
>  the  decomposition  of  the  quartzites.     The  central  part 
H   liiin    ridge    near    KlianJipnr    about    ten    miles    and    Banknari 
)ut  eight  miles  west  of   BiidAmi,   is  much   more  uptilted  than 
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either  end.  At  Biddugal  the  bods  dip  35°  north-west,  at 
50^  to  60°  north-east,  and  at  Banknauri  60°  to  75*.  Th* 
falls  to  35*^  at  Lakmdpur,  and  to  30^'  at  Chiumsnri, 
tho  quartzit^  beds  cross  the  ilalprabha.  Further  tawt  ihif 
falls  rapidly  to  8^  north  on  tho  plateau  abovo  Belur,  jmkI 
the  strata  become  horizontal,  or  roll  very  slightly,  ^v 
form  the  plateau  which  caps  tho  line  of  hills  that  RirL-Ltuf-i 
Gajendrsbgad.  The  bods  are  generally  grits  or  very  com 
Bandstone  which  assume  the  character  of  quartzitos  where  thdy 
even  slightly  upturned.  Conglomerates,  though  not  alttjgvi 
absent,  are  not  common  in  this  quarter.  Tho  same  characters 
good  in  the  outliers  north  of  Gajendragad  around  Gudur. 
ruling  colours  are  pale,  drab,  gray,  purpliiih,  reddish,  pink,  and  broi 
Here  and  there,  as  at  Vakand,  about  six  miles  west  of  Gndnr, 
exceptionally  dark  beds  of  sandstone.  One  of  the  l>est  Six^tiow 
the  Gudur  hills  is  immediately  east  of  tho  village  on  tho  jialh' 
up  to  the  old  fort  which  is  perched  on  tho  north-east  angle  of 
chief  plateau.  The  beds  exposed  in  a  very  steep  scarp  are 
drab,  brown,  and  reddish-brown,  thickbedded  sandstones 
occasional  layers  of  pebbles,  and  pebbles  are  scattered  spart 
throughout  tho  mass  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  more  gritty  * 
show  much  false  bedding.  Tho  sandstones  occasionally  have 
scarps,  which,  like  the  qaartzite  scarps  in  other  quarters,  show  I 
bright-red  iron  staining.  Such  scarps  are  seen  at  Parsipor 
Hanams^gar  east  of  Gudur,  at  Gajendragad  to  the  south,  am 
the  valley  to  the  north-west  of  Gudur.  Where  the  sandstoaes 
horizontal  or  nearly  hori^ntal  they  are  little  changed.  A 
marked  example  of  their  changing  to  quartzit«s,  where  uptafl 
to  a  considerable  degree,  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Gndar 
Rangasamudra,  a  village  at  the  north  end  of  the  gorge  by 
the  Nilarvagal  river  flows  across  the  eastern  end  of  the  qostft 
sandstone  area  that  stretches  from  Bddami  across  the  MfJprttli 
and  may  conveniently  be  called  the  Vakand  plateau. 

Tho  eastern  edge  of  tho  Vakand  plateau  is  formed  of  sandsli 
beds,  slightly  inclined  to  the  south-west.     Very  soon  the  bods 
west  some  20°  to  25°  towards  a  dip-meeting  synclinal  axis,  while  it 
north  of  the  gorge  they  dip  south-west  65°,  and  in  both  cases  i 
the  character  of  typical  quartzites.     At  the  north  end  of  the 
the  change  may  be  traced  with  perfect  ease  as  the  beds  form  •  \ 
scarp  running  south-east.     The  eastward  continuation  of  the. 
beds  forms  a  horizontal  capping  to  the  rather  high  plateau 
Gudur.    The  gorge  of  tho  Nilarvagal  coincides  with  the  axis 
abovenamed  dip-meeting  curve.    The  central  part  is  very  picti 
from  a  great  mass  of  chooolate-coloured  breccia,  which  has 
worn  into  high  and  rugged  rocks  rising  mainly  on  the  left  bai 
the  stream.     West  of  this  stream  the  beds  again  become  hi 
or  roll  at  low  angles,  and  again  present  the  character  of 
hard  sandstone. 

North  of  the  Gudur  stream  is  another  large  plateau  of  sane 
partly  horizontal  partly  rolling  at  low  angles.     This  '  ' 
mineral  character  is  much  the  samo  as  that  of  the  oui 


adar  and  Ilanams/igar,  is  united  with  the  Kaliidgi  basin  by  a 
'  it  l)ranche8  from  its  north-west  ond,  and  crosses  the 
pi-abha  close  to  the  village  of  Aiholi  yr  Aivab',  The 
1^  ot  tlie  granitoid  gneiss  on  which  tho  beds  foruiitig  these 
HBt  plateaus  are  deposited  is  highly  iri-egular.  This  is  weH 
n  m  the  picturesque  valley  that  runs  from  (Judur  south-east  to 
adi.  Here  the  sandstone  plateau,  while  nmiutaiuing  a  very 
opjKT  lovol,  shows  in  the  scarped  edges  very  variablu  thicknoss, 
raaoy  of  the  upper  beds  arc  seea  to  overlap  the  lower  Vteds  and 
J9t  iu  part  directly  on  the  gueiss.  Thus  thu  basement  beds  at 
udi  and  Ganuduhal  form  the  middle  of  the  series  that  is  exposed 
le  north  side  of  the  plateau. 

inuo;^    west    and    recrossing  tho    Malprabha  a    remarkable 

•a  of  quart.zite  sandstones  and  gritty  bods  is  reached  to  the 

of  Bidaoii.     ITieso  beds  may  be  best  studied  at  Biidarai  itself. 

bo  iwo  fortified  hills  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  town,  is  one 

e  few  beautiful  spots  in  the  eastern  Bombay  Karndtak  plain.     It 

pies  the  mouth  of  a  horse*shoe  bay  in  the  hills^  the  space  behind 

own  and  the  surrounding  cliffs  being  taken  up  by  a  deep  lake 

a  nut  very  wide  bank  sloping  to  tho  water's  edge.     Tht^  chtfs 

biofly  formed  of  palo  buffy   thick-bedded  (piartzite  saiidstono 

m  many   places   purple   scales   outwardly  stiiined  red.     The 

dip  west  at  a  low  angle,  and  parts  vi  them  seem  to  have  slid 

a  few  feet  towards  the  plain,  being  separated  from  the  main 

hy  great  joints  which  now  form  deep  chasms  that  sever  parts 

M   tho  rest.     If  these  chasms   were  formed  by  tho 

i-nt  of  the  clifTs,  the  slip*was  probably  due  to  tho 

mce  of  some  softer  thin  shaley  bed   which  was  acted  on  by 

ig«,  and  the  overlying  masses  moved  down  tho  elope  forced  on 

their    ovm    weight.     Those  gi-eat  chasms  serve  as  the  inner 

to  the  upper  p.-irts  of  both  forts.     The  gritty  beds  which 

p  of   tho  plateau   are  admirably  shown  along  the  path 

rom  B/idanii  to  Nandikeshvar  in  the  Malprabha  valley, 

picturus(pie  old  Jain  temple  of  Magandi,  within  the 

ot  which  is  a  very  fine  spring.     Tho  gritty  beds  show 

jusive  false  bedding  that  the  actual  lie  of  the  beds  is  very 

inlt  to  make  oat.     Beds  of  similar  character,  the  unquestionable 

Vfion  of  tho  B(i<himi  set,  occur  to  the  north-west  and  north,  at 

^katti,  Kai-adigudda,  Belgiri,  Hudgal,  Kutenikeri,  and  Rugkapur. 

^fr  wuBt  the  charactt'f  of  tho  beds  becomes   more   sandy  or 

P»loy.     North-oast  of  the  Badami  plateau,  the  beds  being  more 

i  disturbed  and  upturned,  quartzites  are  common.     About  a 

-  ••  '    F  the  great  reservoir  at  Kendar,   the  boundary  between 

lea  and  gtjeisa  is  formed  by  a  line  of  fault  which  runs 

tiiiles.     Some  fine  cliflE  scenery  in  which  the  quartzites 

well  shown  occurs  near  tho  oast  end  of  the  fault. 

10  boandury  of  tho  Kaladgi  basin  in  this  quarter  is  extremely 

ling,  tho  wearing  of  tho  basement  beds  showing  tho  gneissie 

M  in  vHrioBs  deeply  cut  valleys  which  form  bays  running  far 

f  the  basin.     Tho  lie  of  the  basement  beds  along  this 

I  udui-y  is  geuorally  waving,  but  cousidorablo  areiia  ol 
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rather  distarbed  strata  altornato  with  equal  andisturbod 
which  the  stnvta  are  horizontal  or  very  slightly  inclined. 

North  of   the  town    of  Guledgudd  the  variation  of  positiooj 
the  strata  ia  well  marked.     The  very  waving  surface  of  the 
ptatean    between  Sirnr  and  Guledgudd  agrees  over  a  lar 
wirh  the  true  surface  of  the  exposed  beds.     Within  a  mile 
the  beds  suddenly  roll  north  and  dip  under  the  liinostone  and 
which  here  come  near  to  the  edge  of  the  Kalitdgi  basin.     Th© 
west  of  the  plateau  form  a  low  dip- parting  arch  which  strotcbea 
miles  went  and  dies  away  under  the  limestone  and  shale  at  Kat 
East  of  Sirur  the   basement  series  form*  a  ridge  of  coti»id8C 
height  with  a  dip  of  30*^  to  35^*  north  which  stretches  to  and  ci 
the  Malprabha  at  the  village  of  Kamdhal.     Here  beautiful  rij 
reddish  quartzites  rest  on  beds  of  very  handsome  purple  br 
This  breccia  in  tnm  rests  with  marked  unconformity  on    tmf»t 
rocks  of  gray  and  reddish-brown  schists  aud  jaspery  bsemat 
which  doubtless  are  the  source  of  the  materials  seen  in  thv 
A   remarkable   set  of  breccia  beds   forms  the  very  base   of 
Kaladgi    basin    where   the    new   high    road    between     Sirur 
Guledgudd   passes  on   to    the  gneiss   area.     The   Ramdhal   bl 
beds  join  those  which   lap  round  the  great  lia;matite  hill   on 
south  boundary  of  the  basin  about  half-way  between  liamdlutl 
Amingad.     A   great  number  of  bright  red    or  banded 
of  jasper  niake  the  beds  equal  in  beauty  of  colour  to  the  bf 
Adumuruuhjil  section.     This  section  concludes  the  series  in  r 
round  the  boundary  of  the  bahin.     Several  sections  are  to  i 
lying  within  the  area  of  /he  basin.     In  sopae  of  these  th 
relative  to  the  series  as  a  whole   is  very  doubtful,  partly  from 
imperfection  of  the  section,  partly  because  the  space  between ' 
and  other  sections  is  hid  by  overlying  formations.     Tho  we? 
extension  of  the  B^dAmi  quartzite  sandstone  beds  has  already 
mentioned.     By  their  weathering  they  give  rise  to  a  vast   at 
of  extremely  sandy  soil  forming  a  considerable  slope  at  the 
the  different  groups  of  cliffs  and  isolated  rocks.      The    qi 
sandstone  beds  lying  in  the  triangle  between  the  villages  of  Ni« 
Bilgiri,  and  Kerur  form  a  rolling  plateau  so  deeply  cut  by 
as  to  make  the  country  very  rugged.     As  they  stretch 
beds  become  more  sandy,  often  indeed  passing  into  friable 
sandstones,  which  in   some  places  are  overlaid  by  a  thin 
reddish   quartzite.     This  arrangement  is  well  shown  in  a  flat-tf 
hill  crowned  by  a  little  hauilet  called  Yenklapur,  two  or  three 
south-east  of  Kerur,  and  again  in  a  low  hill  north-east  of 
In  the  Malgi  hill  the  upper  quartzite  is  capped  by  gray  lii 
and  this  again  by  an   outlier  of   Deccan  trap.     The  limj 
unquestionably  an  outlier  of  the  great  limestone    scries, 
largely  developed  a  few  miles  to  the  north.    Both  at  Yenkldpu 
to  tho  north  of  Malgi  the  shaley  sandstones   are  mostly 
drab,  or  pale-gray.     They  are  well  seen  further  north-wesf 
Kallubenkehri  stream  and     to     the    west   at    Fakir    Bii<; 
Hoskatti.     They  also  cover  a  large  area  to   the  south   of    cj 
and  irregular  dip-parting  or  anticlinal  Avhich   forms  the  wal 
between  the  valley  of  the  Malprabha  on   tho   soutli   and  that 
Ghatprabha  and  of  tho  Kerur-Guledgudd  stream  on  the  north. 


Shaley  beds  form  numerous  low  hills  and  rolling  stretches  in  the 
triangle  between  tbe  villages  of  Reddi-Timjipar,  Halgiri,  and 
Soraaakop.  Their  rapid  weathering  near  Roddi-Timapur  and  in 
the  sides  of  the  Hehvalkode  valley  to  tbe  uorih,  has  given  rise  to 
much  falling  in  of  the  overlying  quartzitos.  The  B^me  has  been  the 
B«we  with  the  drab  shaley  beds  and  overlying  quartzite  sandstones 
h  and  north-west  of  Voglapur.  The  drab  shaley  beds  are  seen 
erlying  the  local  upper  qaartzite  at  Mudiinur  south-east  of 
ogUipar,  and  at  Khdnapur  in  the  Torgal  stiito. 

ho  reddish  quartzite   sandstones  that  form  the   Naganur    hill, 

nt  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Kal^dgi,  are  fully  100  feet  thick, 

and  but  slightly  disturbed,  the  noi'thern  dip  being  only  lb""'  and   the 

outhern  dip  5°  to  10".     North  of  the  hill  ii  an  apparently  overlying 

drab  and  purple  quartzite,  some  beds  of  which  are  strongly  rippl©- 

uiarkod.     Their  high   dip  of  55'^  north  seems   connected  with  some 

noteworthy  features  in  the  overlying  limestones.     Prom   Nagauur 

'  '  d,  about  seventeen  miles  to  Jalgiri,  the  boundary  is  much 

d,  the  Kaladgi  limestones  presenting  every  appearance  of 

dipping  under  sandstones  and  qaartzites,  which,  from  their  position 

and  rock  character,  belong  to  the  lower  or  basement  scries.    Actual 

contact  of  the  two  sots  of  rocks  could  nowhere  be  tound,  even  with 

very  laborious  search,  owing  to  the  thick  covering  of  cotton  soil  or 

Bandy  slope.     The  relative  positions  of  the  rocks  show  a  series  of 

complicated  faults.     The  quartzites  and  sandstone  beds  seen  along 

the  obscure  boundary  are  almost  entirely  conglomeratic  and  have  a 

more  or  less  southerly  dip  at  low  angles.     The  most  marked  signs 

of  disturbance  are  at  Anival.     From  Jal^ri  eastward  the   boundary 

JR  normal,  the  quartzites  and  conglomerates  dipping  north  under  the 

■fie  series.     West  of  Kattigiri,  about  eight   miles  south  of 

)t,  the  quartzites  form  a  dip-parting  ellipse,  corresponding  to 

hat  on  which  tho  village  itself  stands,   while  southward  from  the 

illipse  the  boundary  trends  south-west  to  the  Kerur  stream,  and 

.kefl  a  wide  sweep  to  the  south  and  east,  eventually  returning  north- 

,  and  enclosing  a  large  shallow  bay  occupied  by  limestones  and 

■3  belonging  to  the  third  section  of  the  lower  Kaladgi  series. 

«  only  case  of  a  fault-rock  noticed  within  the  Kuldlgi   basin  was 

iarge  vein  or  reef  of  distinctly  brecciated  quartz  running  along  the 

of  tbe  dislocation  caused  by  tho  fault  north  of  Bisnal,  eight  miles 

•west  of  Bilgi.     It  can  be  traced  for  about  a  couple  of  miles. 

im  no  point  can  the  limestones  bo  better  studied  than  from  the 
of  KaMdgi,  which  stands  upon  limestones,  nearly  in  the  centre 
f  tho  basin.  The  limestone  beds  are  much  twisted,  and  the  dips 
d  strikes  are  very  variable.  The  average  dip  is  about  north-east 
35"  to  4'0''.  The  commonest  colour  is  gray  of  various  shades, 
ed  with  very  wavy  belts  of  gray  chert  which  generally  weather 
or  yellow.  A  very  handsome  variety  occurring  north  of  the 
nment  is  grayish-black  banded  with  green.  It  is  a  very 
'mpuro,  highly  clayey  variety,  overiiiid  by  gray  and  underlaid  by 
"irty  pink,  and  this  by  banded  gray  limestone.  A  very  beautiful 
ink  and  pale-green  banded  or  clouded  variety  was  found  by 
r.  1*horp,  the  civil  sargieon,  at  the  north  end  of  the  market-place. 
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and  Boveml  largo  masses  were  raiseil.    Tho  greatest  exposures 
the  rock  are  to  the  east,  south-eaat,    south,    and    nortn-weat , 
Kaljldgi.     The  streamlets  in  tho  neigh boui-hood  afford  good  sect 
of  limestone  and  its  associated  shales  which  are  beautifully  inat 
bjr  white,  blue,  greeu,  yellow,  and  red  bands,  and  seaoicd  with 
layers.    Tho  open  seams  of  tho  rock  are  often  encrusted  wit 
limestone  soaking. 

Capital  limestone  exposures  occur  about  two  miles  south-east 
liiugi  in    the    Sillikeri   stream,   where    purple,  pink,  and   wl 
inded,  dark,  gray,  and  almost  black  beds  crop  out  with  a   di] 

to  40^  north-east  by  east,  the  dark  upper  beds  beiug  the 
ayey.     Another  exposure,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  basin,  oc 
jtween  the  tAvo  villages  of  Sillikeri.     Here  the   gray  chert-bat 
irioty  I  if  limestone  is  very  largely  exposed  on  either  side  ofj 
iportant  dip-partiug,  which  stretches  for  some  distance,  east 
ast,    crossing    the  Khaloskop   stream  to  the  west,  where    it 
leablo      some     hundred     yards     tUl     hidden    by   cotton    sc 
lilarly,  the  eivstward  extension  of  the  dip-parting  is  lost  about 
liles  south-east  of  Hire-vSillikeri.     South  of  the  village  of   CI 
llikeri,  and  on  tho  southern  side  of  the  dip-parting  axis,  some 
ayey  beds  appear  among  tlie  limestones.     Two  of  these  are  specij 
3toworthy,  because  highlj'  prized  for  economic  purprises.  The 
labed  of  coarse  black  rock  of  rather  gritty  texture  and  exoeodi 
)ugh,   quarried  for  flags,   which  are   formed  by  rude,  impel 
leavage-joiuts  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding, 
jcond  is  a  bed  of  very  tough  and  strong  gray  slatey  shale,  fm-mer^ 
fcrgely  quarried  for  roofing  slates  Tor  public  buildings  at  BeliTHum. 
le  rock  shows  no  signs  of  true  cleavage,  but,  iu  a  similar  bed, 
)t   the   extension  of   the  same    bed,   which  shows  about  a 
>uth-ea8t  of  Hirc-Sillikeri,  the  true  cleavage,  as  contmsted 
jddiug,  may  be  well  studied.     The  cleavage  is  strong  and  dips 
_     70'^  eivst,  while  the  bedding  forms  a  low  flat  dip-parting  w] 
axis  lies  south-east  and  north-west. 

To  the  south  of  Sillikeri  near  Yendikeri,  the  gray  beds  a1)OV 
sscribed   reappear  fi-om  under  the   Khaleskop  quartzito  hill 
'  northerly  dip  of  45°  to  65*'.     A  mile  south  of  Yendikeri  the 
jain  roll  south,  and  the  lower  beds  are  well  repeated.     They 
lark  and  extremely  silicious  besides   being  full  of  cherty  be 
^ome  of  these  cherty  bands  have  an  oolitic  structure,  which  in 
ises  shows  distinctly  on  weathered  surfaces.     Some  others   ekc 
?xt»re  indi-sitinguishable  from  a  true  quartzite.     The  southern 
of  the  section  is  obscure,  but  the  limestones  and  overlying  cl 
mle  dip  south  against  the  faulted  bouudary  of  the  limestone 

the  west  cf  Anival.     It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
)lour  among  the  limestones  is  gray  tif  various  shades.     Even  wl 
Iher  colours  occur  they  are  much  less  developed  than  the 
ipecially   the  paler  shades  of  gray.     The  other  colours  are 
ilo-green,  purple,  whitish  pale,  drab,  cream,  and  blue.     Besides 
lows  of  limestone  round  and  to  the  south  of  KalAdgi,  in  sei 
liher  places  large  surfaces  of  tho  rock  are  exposed  uuder  cii 

inces  favourable  for  study.     The  following  are  the  most  inipoi 
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f  these  exposures  to  the  cost  of  Kalddgi  and  to  the  south  of  tho 
Ixatprabha  river : 

At  Bagfilkot  to  the  sonth-west  of  the  town  is  a  great  exposare  of 
ie<lR  dipping' southward  35°  to  40°,  among  which  are  gray,  brownish- 
p  i-ciiish-g^rayi  pale-gray,  green,  brownish-piok,  pinkish,  whk-o 

^1  t  with  shaley  bands  iu  part,  also  one  bed  shnmnga  markedly 

>recciated  structure.  Some  of  tho  beds  show  considerable 
loncrotionary  masses  and  veina  of  calcspar  of  white  or  grayish- 
ihite.'  In  some  cases,  particularly  iu  the  beds  close  to  Gaddankeri 
Ive  miles  west  of  Bdgalkot,  these  are  quarried  for  the  sake  of  tho 
par,  which  ia  U8e<l  for  various  ornamental  purposes. 

At  Nirligi,  five  miles  south  of  Bagalkot,  a  groat  show  of  gray  beds 
'orm«  a  low  ftuticlinal  with  east-west  axis  to  the  south  of  the  village. 
South  of  Kattigiri  tho  limestone  basin  forms  a  deep  bay  that  crosses 
rl'         "  y  of  the  Kerar-Guledgudd  stream.     The   greater  part  of 
1 1  i^  occupied  by  chalky  or  clayey  purple  or  chocolate  shales 

iuierietived  with  pale-blue  or  greenish  white  bands  of  limestone 
torn  a  quarter  to  one  inch  thick.  These  are  largely  shown  in  the  two 
Itroams  tluit  drain  the  slope  oast  of  Mannagad.  In  the  lowest  part 
>f  the  bay  near  the  banks  of  tho  big  stream  at  Hungurgi  these 
ihaley  beds  are  overlaid  by  much  crumpled  gray  and  drab 
imestone. 

At  Kakkalgaon,  throe  miles  north-west  of  Kattigiri,  arc  banded 
tmy,  gTByish-whito,  and  whitish  limestones,  tho  latter  associated 
clay  rock.  At  ITulgiri,  twelve  miles  south-east  of 
number  of  beds  crop  up  north-east  of  tho  village, 
hovviug  nt'arly  as  great  a  variety  of  colours  as  tho  Bilgalkot  beds. 

To  the  north  of  tho  Arrakeri  or  dip-meeting  synclinal  valley  east 

r  Kabidgi  and  north  of  the  Ghatprabha  is  a  great  show  of  highly 

-one  full  of  cherty    bands   which   often  completely   bido 

jiarts  of  the  bods.     Much  of  the  chalky  matter  has  been 

moved   by   weather  and  the  surface  of  the  country  is  greatly 
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:  the  naat  :-'■-  -^  *'^:  fort  of  BAgalkot  an  imptire  limestone  is  seen  inn    ■"-  --  '  t 
•  •r^utb  :  ■(  about  15'  or  20*.     To  the  south  of  thi«  liinuitt' 

uccessioQ  of  the  strata  is  nut  ulear  owing  to  th.>  l     . :  .„^     if 

k  8<iiL  The  limestones  near  the  parallel  of  Bagalkot  are  either 
<'^tOD«  or  a  fllatey  marble  of  a  compact  texture  with  thin  platea 
rc<i  vkuniog  of  chlorite  and  occasionally  talc.  In  a  streamlet  south  of  the 
iraUme  lioa  a  gnarled  and  twiated  appearance  and  has  no  trace  of  bedding, 
^dfkikot  and  vSirur,  a  pink  or  sahnou-eolMitred  limestone  occurs.  The 
«f  limestone  rarely  appe.irs  on  tho  same  line  of  stnke,  owing  to  the  many 
^>  the  beds  hare  undergone,  the  metamorphising  agent  acting  trans- 
Htriko.  AV'out  seven  miles  west  of  HigaJkot  at  the  viiUgd  of 
'  a  CAlcspar  breccia,  composed  of  schists  and  limestones.  The  limestone 
aide  of  tile  town  ia  tissurcd  north-eaat  by  north,  and  the  fissures,  which 
\  a  quai'ter  of  au  inch  in  breatlth,  are  tilled  with  strings  of  calcspar. 
:  these  strings  of  calcap&r  increase  in  size  and  become  thick  vems, 
tone  ro<.'k  still  predominating,  These  veins  send  branches  in  all 
1  (jieces  of  limestone  are  isokted  aa  it  were  in  calcspar.  More  to  the 
ents  of  limestone  and  schist  are  confusedly  tiirown  aboat  in  a  setting 
calcspar,  and  these  fragments  decrease  in  number  until  the  rook 
Tmrc  caloiipiir.  Tho  calcspar  rock  is  covered  with  several  feet  of  fine  aUu%nal 
icl  aotm  not  appear  on  the  surface.  Lieutenant  Aytoiiu  in  Bombay  Gcogia- 
Soekity's  Tnuiaactions,  XI.  (1S52),  44,  45. 
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masked  by  chert  rains.    The  more  chalky  beds  are  best  sees 
the  Sboldpur  road  near  the  Sanagi  lake. 

Many  of  the  cherty  scalea  show  delicate  concentrically 
*  dark  lines,  which  give  the  chert  the  appearance  of  contaima| 
ojiganic  structure.     The  same  kind  of  structure  was  obserre 
chert  occupying  a  relatively  identical  position  on  the  south  sic 
the  KaUdgi  basin^  a  little  north-west  of  the  Tolachkod  ford 
the  Malprabha  and  in  several  other  places. 

Three  or  four  miles  east  of  Sanagi  lake  is  another  rather  impurtaat] 
show  of    limestones  chiefly  in  the  bed  and  on  the  banks  of  ike  I 
Tolanmatti.  These  rocks  are  gray,  green,  and  pinkish-white,  baaded'l 
and  purple  in  colour,  the  latter  earthy  in  texture.     Six  mi' 
of  Tolanuiatti,  at  Tuglihal  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghatprai 
purplish-gray  beds  together  with  some  purple  beds  bandeci  ■»rrti*| 
bluish-white.     At  Hudolur,  three  miles  north-east  of  Tuglihal,  is  ll 
widespread  show  of  gray  cherty  limestone.     Immediately    noftM 
west  of  the  village  a  large  sheet  of  rock  presents  a  somewhat  sti 
appearance  as  weathering  has  formed  a  band  of  chert  an  inch 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  which  passes  as  a  capping  beyond  the  unbr 
sheet  to  various  detached  patches  of  the  underlying  chalky  band, 
the  bend  of  the  Ghatprabha,  a  little  south-west  of  tho  village,  anj 
crop  of  massive,  gray,  chertless  limestone  with  concretional  struc 
has  given  rise  to  a  very  singular  appearance  in  the  weatherii: 
the  rock.     The  whole  surface  is  thickly  studded  with  low  oc 
bosses  that  rise  out  of  small  hollows  and  are  much  like  large  rofl 
shelled  limpets  or  the  top  valves  of  Hippurites.     Each  boas 
concretional  cone,  one  and^half  to  two  or  more  inches  in  dial 
and  about  one  inch  high.      They  look   like  weathered    cones 
percussion,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  could  have  caused  percussioal 
in  such  a  position  at  tho  end  of  a  very  long  still  reach  of  the  riv 
where,  even  in  the  highest  floods,  no  large  shingle  would  be  bor 
with  force  enough,  and  such  cones  of  percussion  are  not  seen  whe 
other  limestones  are  exposed  to  very  strong  currents. 

The  two  outlying  patches  of  limestone  north  of  the  Krishna  M 
Chimalgi  and  Devldpur  consist  mainly  of  the  gray  cherty  variety, 
but  their  stratigraphical  relation  to  the  beds  in  tho  limestone  basil 
proper  is  very  obscure  owing  to  the  immense  masses  of  rtiineij 
matter  and  surface  soil  which  mask  the  face  of  the  interveuind 
country.  What  evidence  there  is  points  to  their  not  belonging 
the  limestone  basin,  but  to  their  being  a  set  of  beds  that  occupy 
similar  position  to  those  occurring  in  the  valley  of  the  M;il  '  ■  ^"i 
north  of  Manoli,  which  Ho  between  the  upper  and  lower  suIj 
of  tho  basement  quartzite  series. 

North  of  the  Ghatprabha  and  west  of  Kaladgi,  on  the  bank  of  thl 
Klrishna,  a  little  east  of  Galgali,  and  in  the   river  north  of  Yedhall 
are  two  beds  of  limestone,  the  upper  dark-gray   the  lower  light^ 
gray.   The  upper  is  very  flinty  with  tho  cherty  concretions  arrange 
vertically  like  so  many  rude  organ  pipes.  A  great  show  of  very  chct 
dark-gray  limestone  is  seen  in  the  bank  of  the  Krishna  south  of  thil 
village  and  stretching  across  tho  river   to  BudihaL     At  Gulabal, 
mile  to  tho   south-weat,  the  chert  limestone  has  lost  nearly  all  it 
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matter,  which  has  apparently  been  replaced  by  a  pale-yellow 
ay  minoralj  and  the  bed  assumes  in  parts  the  appearance  of  a 
•looking  semi-cherty  quartzito.     North  of  Galgali  in  the  river, 
l^reBting  on  the  quart:jite  which  forms  the  great  barrier  atToss  the 
iQB,  are  some  thin  beds  of  impure  limestone  with  thin  bands 
'chert  quartzite  and  the  ochrey  mineral  above  mentioned.     Some 
of  white  Ratin  spar  with  very  bnlliant  fracture  also  occur. 
'  ochrey  banda,  which  are  dirty  red,  yellow,  and  drab,  and  certain 
chalky  scales  which  accompany  them  are  most  likely   merely 
ipoeed    ehalo    beds.     A  layer   of    gray    quartzite    caps    this 
liar  snccession  of  beds. 

retarning  within  the  limits  of  tJie  limestone  basin,  little  or 

ig  is  seen  of  the  limestones  north  of  the  Arrakeri  synclinal 

-meeting  valleys ;  the  country  is  masked  by  cherty  ruins  and 

soiL     South  of  the  valley  and  north  of  Khd.tarki  gray  lime- 

occur  with  a  northern   dip.     Close  to  the  village  there  is  a 

parting  or  anticlinal  axis,  on  the  south  side  of  which  the  beds 

ly,  gray  and  white,  and  white  with    pale  green  and  pinkish 

ig.    These  beds  stretch  to  the  east  and  west.     To  the  east  they 

he  Ghatprabha  south  of  Sirugurapi ;  to  the  west  they   show 

idely  between  Kop  and  Chik  and  Hire-Algundi.     The  variety 

its  is  even  greater  than  at  Khatarki  and  Lingdpur,  with  bands 

pair-green,   pink,  white,  and  bluish-gray.     The   rocks  are  well 

rer  large  bare  areas,  and  offer  sections  of  crumpled  bedding 

great  beauty  and  interest. 

irre  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  show  of  beds  at  Antd.pur 

0  tho  eAst   of   the    Vajarraatti   d«uble  curve    of   the   upper 

ite  series  is  tho  continuation  westward  of  tho  beds  described 

idikop  and  Khatarki.     Besides  the  other  shades  a  purplish- 

'  occurs  at  Antapur. 

>nth  of  tho  Ghatprabha  river  and  west  of  Kal^dgi  is  the  greatest 

i.,'Ki~  .l-.-.n  area  occupied  by  the  limestone  series.     Great  stretches 

I  ly  hidden  by  thick  beds  of  cotton  soil.     Along  the  south 

oi  the  river,  the  first  beds  of  limestone  occur  west  of  Shedudhal 

idl  a  half  miles  nurth-west  of   Kaladgi,     They  are  pale  pink 

■  ith   whitish  bands,  very  like  many  beds   at  Kop  and 

li  to  which  set  they  probably  belong.     At  Chottarband 

liiniy  beds  occur   very   largely,  and  form  the  western  end  of 

ting  or  anticlinal  axis  or  stretches  south-east  nearly  to  the 

'of  Kajidoni.and  is  very  likely  continuous  with  the  Khaleskop 

ing  mentioned  before.     Some  of  the  flinty  bands  are  cherty, 

cannot  bo  distinguished  from  thin  bedded  quartzites.    North- 

t>f  Nagannr,  twelve  miles    south-west  of  Kiiladgi,  are  some 

wime,  purplish,  dove-coloured,  and  greenish  banded  beds.    Some 

rinploil  surfaces,  the  crests  of  the  ripples  showing  a  flinty  frame- 

nrk  witcj  fish-scaleliko  markings.     To  the  north  of  the  dip-meeting, 

gray  and  bluish  banded  limestones  aro  largely  exposed  both 

■  '  '       ipur,  where  they  make  the  largest  show  in  the 

I.     These  two  sots  of  beds  aro  unquestionably  tho 

itora  extensions  of  those  seen  at  Yendikeri  and   Khaleskop  and 

likcri,    M>''  "f  which  a  large  display  occurs  intermediately  in  tho 
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valley  of  the  Kaj'idoni  to  the  south  of  tho  village  of  that  nama 
this  village  ou  the  top  of  rising  ground  limestone  is  exposed 
about  a  hundred  yards  on  one  sido  of  the  road.     The  limestone 
a  strike  nearly  east  and  west  and  dips  south  at  an  angle  of  'lb" 
is^ranalar  in  texture  and   datey  in  colour,  and  overlies  a  broli 
schist     The  planes  are  covered  with  talo  and  are    often    gr 
with  copper.^    Faint  traces  of  copper  in  the  shape  of  thin  film&_ 
malachite  occur  in  aomo  gray  limestone  quarried  in  the  bed  of 
stream  about  three  miles  south  of  Kaj^doni.     Groat  qiiantitieti 
limestone,  much  of  it  highly  chcrty,  occur  in  the  valleys  of  the  dif 
ent  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Kajadoni,  especially  to  the 
and  north  of  Chipurmatti.     About  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  CI 
matti  are  signs  of  brecciated  limestone,  pale  red  or  pink  fragi 
included  in  a  dull  red  setting,  also  of  a  variety  with  a  put 
brown  setting,  including  fragments  of  gray  slate  and  limes 
Neither  variety  was  seen  in  place,  but  numerous  blacks  had 
used  as  fencing- walls  on  both  sides  of  the  path  leading  north 
Kal/idgi.     Along  the  west  side  of  the  Yendikeri  stream  are  n ; 
beds  of  limestone  which  dip  south  at  high  angles.     Among  1 1 
Bomegraybeds  with  occasional  thin  veins  of  bright  cherry-red  calc 
In  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  a  layer  of  pinkish  limestoue  with  del 
green  stripes,  which  have  been  twisted  into  most  elaborat-e  vane" 
and  give  the  stoue  a  very  handsome  pattern.    These  beds  join' 
in  the  Yendikeri  valley. 

The  shales  which  accompany  tho  limestone  series  are  mach' 
exposed  and  apparently  much  less  developed  than  the  litn    ' 
They  are  most  largely  deveiiiped  above  the  limestoues,  aud 
approaching    return   to  littoral  couditions  in   the   sea   or  lake 
which  they  wore  formed.     The  littoral  conditions,  when   fairlv 
work,  have  given  rise  to  the  overlying  conglomerates  and  qu 
whose  ruins  in  most  places  hide  the  shales.   The  most  strikiuL 
of  the  commonest  forms  of  shale  is  a  soft  earthy,  chalky  variety,' 

purple,  violet,  chocolate,  or  lavender  iu  colour,  which  is  gotierally 

between  the  upper  beds  of  the  limestones  aud  the  overlying  quartzites 
These  occur  in  numerous  sections,  as  ou  tho  west  face  of  the  Cromlet 
hill  close  to  Kalddgi,  at  Govindkop  south-east  of  the  same  place,  i 
Truchigeri  east  of  Kaladgi,  aud  at  Anathilli  five  miles  north-west  i 
Bagalkot.    At  Arrakeri,  underlying  the  northern  quartzite  wall  of  tl 
dip-meetingor sjTiclinal  valley, violet  and  chocolate  shales  are  also  seei 
Suuth-oast  of  Kaladgi  the  purple  shales  ai-o  seen  north  of  Kerkah 
where  they  are  richly  charged  with  red  hretnatite.     At  Kakkals 
half-way  between  Keralmatti  and  Kattigiri,  they  are  again  of 
ordinary  pale  purple  and  form  two  small  outliers  capped  by  tht 
plateaus  of  the  upper  quartzites.     They  occur  largely  to  the  norb| 
and  north-west  of  Kattigiri  and  also  show  at  Auival  and  Batkurl 
abutting  against  the  faulted  boundary  of  the  lower  quartzites. 

Purple  chalky  shales  occur  in  two  or  three  places  at  the  base 
the  hmestooes  as  at  BAgalkot  and  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ba 
between  Jeriumkuuta  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Anagvadi,    The 
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\y  very  largely  developedin  theeastsrn  cornerof  tbeKaUdgi 
t-eastof  JSirar,  for  they  are  rich  in  iTon,  and  in  weathering 
a  quasi-laterite,  which,  both  gravolly  aad  conglomeratic, 
irnenso  abundance  near  Sirur,  and  completely  masks  the 

>etweeu  the  limestones  and  the  underlying  quartJtites. 

)£k1s  of  nucertain  position  occur  in  the  Kalildgi  stream, 
yellow,  and  orange  and  roll  at  low  angles.  It  is 
Hether  thig  shale  underlies  the  whole  limestone  scries,  or 
holds  some  position  intermediate  between  the  different 
lestone.  Other  shaley  beds  of  uncertain  position  occur 
)etwpen  Unlgiri  and  Kerkalmatti.  They  are  in  colour 
red,  reddish,  purple,  chocolate,  gray  or  ochroy  yellow,  and  are 
halky  and  partly  sandy.  They  roll  greatly  within  a  small 
iping  from  1 5"  to  60°. 

reefs  or  veins  large  enough  to  demand  notice  occur  in  the 
lestoue  basin ;  even  small  reefs  are  by  no  means  common, 
>fFer  any  points  of  special  interest.     The  largest  reef  occurs 
ju,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Kaladgi,  and  farms  two  low 
divided  by  a  break,  run  east-by-south   in  the  axis  of  an 
)U  in  tbe  limestone.     A  considerable  number  of   small 
occur  clope  together  in  a  patch  of  doubtful  schistose 
stands  among  the    limestones   a   little    north-east  of 
ilL     The  schists  which  have  a  strongly  gneissic  aspect 
50  argillo-talcose,  and  are  full  of  small   rhombohedral 
limonite,    pseudomorphons   doubtless    of  some  other 
jrhaps  calcite.     The  quartz  vein*  also  enclose  some  of  the 
question.  No  section  could  be  found  showing  the  relation 
its  to  the  surrounding  limestones,  as  thick  cotton   soil 
the  margin  of   the  schist  area.     It  is  therefore  doubtful 
to   assign  them.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  schists 
trading   mass  of  gneiss  surrounded    by   tbe   overlying 
It   may  also   be   that  the  schists  are  merely  highly 
lies  belonging  t^  th©  Lower    Kaladgi  series.     The   quarts 
jh  offer  no  peculiarities  worthy    of   note  stretch  a  little 
>rth-vvest  among  the  limestones  south-east  of  Hoskatti, 
illy  lost  under  the  gi'eat  covering  of  cotton  soil.     Another 
3r  irregular  veins  with  a  north-east,  and  south-west  course 
)tjg  the  limestone  spreads   in  the  Lokapur   dip-meeting 
-west  of  Hoskatti. 

conformably  ou  the  lower  series  come  the  quartzites  and 

imest^inos,  clay  rocks,  and  shaley  beds  which  belong  to 

'  Kul/idgi  series,  and,  as  at  ShimAkeri  and  Anathili,  occupy  a 

mmnll  dip-meeting  valleys.     The  most  important  of  these 

leri  valley  north  of  Kaladgi.     Nearly  all  the  outliers  of 

litea  are  the  remains  of  former  dip-meeting  foldings.     The 

extension  of  the  south  side  of  the  ArAkeri  dip-meeting 

for  its  many  sharp  curves.     The  upper  series  containn 

shales  limestones  and  haematite    schists  above  and 

with    local   conglomerates    and    breccias    below.     The 

low^e-jit  uniformity.     As  a  rule  they  are  pale-colottTod 

)nglonicratic    A  strong  decree  of  paralklism  \>et>^'eetl 
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the  axes  of  the  several  dip-meeting  basins  shows  that  they  owe 
origiu  to  a  set  of  great  foldings  formed  by  forces  acting  ma 
north-east  to  south-west.     All  the  basins  and  ridges  formed  hi 
upper  series  of  limestone   are  broken  by  small  streams  that' 
north   into  the   Ghatprabha.     The   height  of  the  upper   qiis 
ridges  shows  that  the  valleys  must  have  been  formed  when 
wearing  forces  had  not  cat  so  deeply  into  the  lower  limestones 
formed  the  longitudliDal  valleys  that  now  run   parallel    with 
quartzite  ridges.     So  hard  is  the  quartzite  that  the  drainage 
not  have  passed  across  them  unless  through  hues  of  weakness  i 
by  excessive  jointing. 

In  the  stream  that  drains  the  Anathilli  basin,  this  weakness 
the  sonthem  wall  of  the  cjuartzites  is  clearly  shown.  A  close  exa 
tion  of  the  lines  of  jointing  discloses  the  following  systems, 
are  either  wanting  on  the  ridges  east  and  west  of  the  hollow  tt 
which  the  stream   flows  or  are  much  less  developed   than  in 
valley  between.     Throe  systems  of  jointing  are  especially  mi 
first  a  joint  running  north  5°  east  to  south  5°  west,  with  an  avCT 
dip  of  45°  west  by  north  ;  second  a  joint  striking  north    15°  to 
east  to  south  lo'  to  17°  west  and  dipping  55°  east  by  south; 
third  a  joint  striking  Borth-north-west  to  south-south-east, 
dip  of  30°  west-south-west.     The   joint   fissures  are   mostly' 
together,  so  that  the  rock  is  cut  into  fragments  too  small  to 
any  great  resistance  to  a  rush  of  water.     The  brecciation  of 
quartzites  at  the  points  of  sharp  bends  is  in  part  due   to  ordii 
jointing  and  in  part  to  8)ietems  of  cleavage  planes.     Irregular  > 
choidal  fracture  may  also  be  seen  iu  numerous  fragments.  ThelaT 
of  the  dip-meeting  basins  may  be  called  the  Shimdkeri  basin 
the  village  of  that  name,  about  five   miles   west  of  Biigalkot. 
basin  measures  sixteen  miles  by  twu  and  a  half,  and  except  at  its  ac 
western  end  is  a  simple  dip-meeting  ellipse.  At  that  corner  the  ( 
zites,  instead  of  formiug  a  simple  ridge  as  they  do  almost  every wh< 
else,  roUoverand  form  a  small  elli|jtioal  basin  of  no  great  depth,  all 
dimple,  as  it  were,  on  the  edge  of  the  larger  basin.     The  other  bJ 
where  the   qunrtzites  do   not  form  a  simple  ridge  is   a  yet  smt. 
dip-meeting  diinjile,  formed  as  it  were  by  the  curling  of  the  edges  i 
small  lappet-likt'  e.xteusion  of  the  quartzites  on  the  south  aide  of 
basin  immediately  east  of  the  new  S hoi apur road.     Iu  both  enseal 
rolling  of  the  strata  gives  rise  to  a  small  knot  of  hills.     In  this  bt 
the  best  sections  of  the  upper  qunrtzites  are  those  of  Muebkandi 
the  south  and  of  Shiageri  and  Tnicbigeri  on  the  north  side  of 
basin  iu  the  gorges  cut  by  diflen-ut  streams  that  drain  the  basin i 
the  country  to  the  south  of  it.     They  offer  no  points  of  special  int 

The  south  side  of  the   Arjikeri  dip-meetitjg  valley  shows  a 
and  well-marked  case  of  inversion  of  the  beds.     The  beds  she 
at  the  Baluti  cui-ve  have  a  dip  of  only  25"  to  ^Q°,  but  as  soon 
they  trend  west  they  become  vertical,  and  at  little  more  than  a 
from  the   curve  they  lean   forward  to  the  north,  so  much  a«| 
present  the  appearance  of  baviog  a  true  dip  of  85°  south, 
continues  west  for  some   distiitice  past  Kuudurgi  when  tlie  bodi] 
agmu  become  vertical  and  gradually  return  to  a  normal  nortl 
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t  very  high  angles,  which  they  maintain  for  sovoral  miles. 
0  hlj  raised  and  inverted  beds  show  a  great  deal  of  breccia- 

bn.  I  hey  are  also  in  many  parts  conglomeratic  containing  ])ebb]e8 
P  qnnrtz,  jasper,  and  occasionally  of  older  qaartzite.  In  oi^e 
r  lite  bed  east  of  the  Sholupur-Kaladgi  road  on  tho  north 

dip-meeting,  small  subangular  fragments  of  transparent 
)u  quartz,   lika   pale  bottle-glass,  occur  pretty  numerously,  but 
|ly  over  a  small  area.     No  such  quartss  was  noticed  in  any  of  tho 
jic  rocks  of  that  region.     The  setting  or  matrix  is  a  brownish- 
gritty  congloracrato  overlying  the  bed  which  locally  forma 
it  of  the  ridge. 

\Ai  most  of  the  curves  of  tho  several  synclinals  or  dip-meetings  the 
greatly  broken  by  jointing.    This  is  tho  case  at  Govind/i- 
north-west  end  of  the  Shimageri  basin,  at  the  west  end 
i  ba.«in, at  the  Bnluti  curve,  and  at  the  east  end  of  tho 
}.     This  great  breaking  of  tho  bed  surfaces  is  mainly 
to  the  presence  of  rude  cleavage  joints  caused  by  great  pressure. 

chalky  series  that  rests  on  the   iipper   quartzitea   consists 

"by 
occa- 


t    entirely    of   purplish   or   gray   chalky    shales  overlaid 
Jish     and    gray   clayey    sliides.    Limestones   show   only 
[y  and  generally  in  their  bands.     In  some  parts  the  purple 


are  richly  charged  with  earthy  red  haematite.     As  a  nile,  the 

e  of  this  serio-s  is  thickly  covered  with  cotton  soil  or  with  thick, 

iron-bearing  gravelly  soil  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  hffiraatitio 

Largo  patches  of  this  red  soil  occupy  various  parts  of  the 

ri  basin.     In  the  Arakeri  valley  <io  distinct  limestone  beds 

en,  but  there  is  a  great  thickness  of   purple   or  gray    chalky 

with  occasional  thin  plates  of  limestone.     On  these  rest  shaley 

8  of  tho  same  colours,  which  show  very  imperfect  slatey  cleavage 

lei  to  the  line  of  dip-meeting.     In  tho  Anathilli  basin  chalky 

on'y  were  noted.     Among  them  various  very  thin  beds  of 

pli  ■  qnartzite  hold  the  centre  of  the  basin.     Tho  beds  that 

it   -  iU'lyon   tho    upper   qaartzitos  are  hid  by   superficial 

||x>sils   or  cotton  soil.     No  limestones  were  seen   in  the  Shimd- 

iri  basin,  probably  because  they  were   masked  by  great  spreads 

cotton  and  rod  soil.     In  tho  Gaddankeri  stream  to  the  sontji  of 

limAgori,  gniy  and  drab  chalky  shales  stretch  south  to  the  qoart- 

<»n  which  thoy  rest.     These  shales  are  much  but  very  irreg^- 

Ij  [larallel  to  the  strike  of  the  line  of  dip-raeeting,    Tho 

.age  nre  nearly  vertical,  but  the  dip  is  invariably  north 

•onch.    In  a  rock  section  at  Shimageri  a  gray  clay  rock  with  silvery 

surface  occurs  and   probably    overlies  the  chalky  shales. 

t  of  Shimngori  a  large  area  is   covered  by  purple  iron-bearing 

"•liich  occurs  a  bed  of  very  rich  hasmatito  sandstone 

irk  pnrplo  colour.     Tho  section  is  obscure,  but  this 

lug  ln.»d  mo.st  likely  belongs  to  the  upper  quartzites   which 

Li-     u  bruught  tu  the  surface   by  a  small  local   dip-parting  or 

jiticUnal  curve.  Similar  beds,  but  much  poorer  in  iron,  occur  in  two 
f  tbrM!  phioea  in  tho  small  dip-meeting  valley  at  tho  south-west 
^mor  of  the  basin.  Haomatite  occurs  also  in  tho  shales  in  the 
roturn  cuiiicr   of  the    basin,  and  has   beeu  smcllcQ   to  a>   ftiuaXV 
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extont.     Traces  of  rich  hsDmatite  beds  were  also  noticed  on  the  sout 
side  of  the  Arilkeri  dip-meeting  east  of  the  higli  road  to  SholApor.. 

The  only  intrusive  rocks  which  occur  within  the  Kahidgi  basin 
trap  dykes.  Though  sparingly  distributed  and  occurring  only  in  tl 
upper  part  of  the  series  there  is  one  in  the  Ar/lkeri  dip-meeting  valleyl 
These  trap  dykes  consist  of  compact  green  diorito  weathering  it 
concentric  ellipsoidal  masses  unlike  any  of  the  older  diorites  seen  iij 
the  gneiss  area.  Tlieir  course  is  north-west  by  west  to  south-easlj 
by  east,  and  they  show  ouly  in  the  centre  of  the  valleys  among 
shales.  

In  the  extreme  east  between  the  gneiss  and  the  trap,  strotchii 
from  Muddebihal  across  the  eastern  border  of  the  district  an^ 
appearing  in  two  small  outliers  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west,  U 
a  syjall  area  of  azoic  rocks  which  differ  in  character  from  tbi 
Kaladgi  series.  TEese  rocks,  which  have  been  correlated  with  th*' 
Kernal  series,  and  named  the  Ijhima  series,  have  two  di\nsions,  an 
upper  and  a  lower.  The  rocks  that  form  tlie  upper  division  are, 
in  descending  order,  red  shales,  flaggy  limestones,  buff  shales, 
quartzites,  and  limestones,  the  last  locally  known  as  the  Talikotj 
beds.  The  rocks  forming  the  lower  divisions  are  red,  purple,  ai  ~ 
green  shales  and  shaley  sandstones,  and  quartzites,  grits,  au^ 
sandstones. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  beds,  in  the  west  the  sandstones  aaf 
shaley  sandstones  of  the  lower  series  show  endless  shades  of  colour. 
As  a  rule  i-eddish  brown  and  pur[>le  prevail  near  the  u]>per  part  of  tho 
formation,  followed  by  drab  and  greenish  beds,  while  near  the  baae 
yellowish  green  or  brown  and  dirty-gray  predominate.  One  bed  of 
a  purple  gritty  sandstone  at  Jambaldini,  seven  miles  north-east  of 
Muddebihal,  is  very  unusually  ina-ssive,  the  partings  of  the  saudsti  .nt* 
being  two  to  three  feet  apart.'  Besides  a  deciiled  purple  raattiT 
tho  sandstone  contains  a  number  of  small  bright  green  graius. 
Occnpying  the  same  horizon  in  tho  Karnal  series  as  the  Jambakbni 
bed  is  a  similar  purple  gritty  bed  at  Bulehvar,  five  miles  north-wt 
of  Jambaldini,  and  another  that  forms  the  base  of  the  Karnal  serifi 
at  Kavrimatti,  five  miles  south-west  of  Jambaldini,  About  t\ 
and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  Havrimatti  a  sandstone  bed  of 
same  variety,  though  almost  quartzitein  texture,  caps  a  table-toppe 
hill.  The  south  side  of  this  tableland  is  well  scarped  and  shows 
total  thickness  of  about  100  feet  of  lower  Bhima  rocks  ia  th« 
following  order:  Purple  gritty  sandstone,  drab,  olive  and  puT 
&nd  dark-green  shaley  sandstones,  white  or  drab  pebbly  grit, 
below  this  gneiss.  The  shaley  sandstones  form  more  than  luil  1 
thickness  of  the  whole  section.  Much  pisolitic  laterite  gi-avel  oi  ' 
Btrewn  over  the  sm'face  of  the  purple  sandstone. 

The  basement  beds  of  the  Bhima  series  consist  of  pebbly  or  grit.( 
sandstones,  thirty   to   fifty  foot  thick,  resting  directly  on  the  higl 
uneven  surface  of  tho  gneiss,  groat  hunimocky  masses  of  which  as 
Salvargi  about  eight  miles  east  of  Tdlikoti  may  be  seen  surrounded  I 


i  The  bed  la  largely  (luarried  by  Vaddaxa  for  high-dass  band-mill  stoue*. 
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younger  rocks.  The  material  of  which  the  conglomorates  are 
posod  was  evidently  taken  from  the  neighbonring  granite-gneiss 
3.  The  ruling  colours  of  the  conglomerate  beds  are  pale  brown, 
inkish,  or  red<]ish  broNvn,  white,  and  purple.  About  a  mile  south- 
it  of  the  Nagarbetta  hill  the  sandstones  in  a  white  bed  resting  on 
thin  whito  pebbly  conglomerate,  are  rippled  and  occasionally 
ippn^ximat-e  in  closeness  of  texture  to  true  quartzites.  West  of  the 
on,  along  the  south  side  of  the  long  spit  of  sandstones  which 
tretches  east  of  the  road  from  Nillatvad  to  TAlikoti,  the  pebbly  base- 
ont  Is  overlaid  by  beds  of  gritty  and  fine  sandstones  of  a  brown  or 
ish  colour.  Near  tho  village  of  Kavrikunahal,  eight  miles  east 
'Alikoti,  the  conglomerate  is  purple  in  colour  with  very  numerous 
rokun  crystals  of  red  felspar.  At  Hokarani  two  miles  south  of 
Jambaldiui  a  similar  purple  pudding  stone  occurs.  Gritty  sandstones 
with  fiue  sandAtones  resting  on  them  are  seen  at  and  north-west  of 
Mnddebihfil,  the  pebbly  conglomerates  being  seen  almost  every- 
where in  the  several  pitches  of  the  Bhima  rocks.  In  the  Balvantar- 
katti  valley  north  of  Mud<lebihnl  the  be<l8,  which  are  frequently  a 
ittle  broken  and  upturned,  roll  in  all  directions  generally  at  low 
angles.  The  sandstones  between  Karvimatti  and  Muddebihdl  are  of 
drab  and  pale  brown.  The  sandstones  that  form  the  outlier  which 
caps  the  Sirur  hill  are  white,  drab,  and  ptu'pliah,  the  white  beds  being 
rather  unusually  massive  and  compact,  butshowingmanysraallshallow 
onchoidal  cavitiea  The  beds  are  horizontal.  To  the  north-west  of 
Muddebihiil  the  prevalent  colour  of  the  sandstone  is  a  pale  reddish 
rown  weathering  into  a  cinnamon  bro^.  At  tho  extreme  south- 
west corner  of  the  plateau  a  white  very  saccharoid  sandstone  occurs. 
Between  Aluddebihul  and  Bilibh4vi  south-east  of  Tdlikoti  shales  and 
ehaley  sandstones  are  in  places  well  displayed. 

The  only  representative  of  the  Upper  Bhima  Beries  is  the  Talikoti 
limestone,  named  aft-er  the  small  town  of  Talikoti  which  stands  upon 
and  18  entirely  built  of  this  beautifnl  rock.  The  hmestones,  for 
they  are  divisible  into  several  beds  of  varying  colour  and  texture, 
are  mostly  very  fine-grained,  dense,  and  waxy-lastred,  and  often 
pproach  to  true  lithographic  limostono.^  ITie  prevalent  colours 
are  blue-gray,  gray,  dral»    or   cream,  pinkish,    and  purple.     They 

fenerally  occur  in  this  order  in  downward  succession  :  the  purple 
eds  re-stiug  on  the  purple  shales  or  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Bhima 
aeries.  The  beds  are  generally  undisturbed  from  their  original 
position  of  formation.  Like  the  Kaladgi  series,  the  Bhima  series 
had  undergone  much  wearing  befure  the  beginning  of  the  great 
l")eocan  trap  period.  In  a  deep  well  at  Munjgiii,  two  miles  west  of 
TAlikoti,  limestone  occurs  in  stratified  masses,  with  a  very  slight  dip 
Tarying  according  to  the  ri.se  of  the  plain.  In  the  well  the  dip  is  only 
2\°  oast  5'^  south.  Dividing  the  limestone  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  tho  well  is  a  fissure,  afoot  wide,  the  direction  south  S'^west 
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i  They  occur  in  ilAggy  beds,  the  individual  flags  having  ft  thickneiiB  of  three  to 
*iirht   UK'heii,     In   &  lew  pLvoes  the  l>e<li)  are  two  to   three  ffiet  thick  and  do  not 
i     t1a^.     The  total     thickncoa    of    tho    limestone  near    Tdlikoti,    oa 
ulv&rgi  where  the  aluiuBt  auiversal  corering  of  cotton  soil  is  &ba<^TiV, 
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filled  with  bufF-coloured  earthy  lime-knobs  and  angular  fragmeot 
limestone  rock.  The  limestone  in  miueral  character  resembles 
I  limestone  of  the  Kadapa  serios,  but  is  generally  lighter  in  a 
varying  from  dark-blue  to  palo-buff  or  cream,  aud  has  few  traces! 
pyrites.  The  minerals  associated  with  it  are  haamatite  in  snw 
nodules,  often  occurring  scattered  like  strings  of  beads  through  it»| 
structure  which,  falling  out,  leave  regular  lines  of  small  holes  tbafcl 
resemble  the  perforations  of  boring  insects  and  the  tubular  sinuoait 
iu  the  laterite.  Angular  fragments  of  a  buff-coloured  jasper  nprl 
strewed  among  those  of  the  limestone  and  from  their  variolatedT 
that  is  spotted  exterior  appear  to  have  been  in  contact  with  }>as4lt, ' 
possibly  Umestone,  passing  into  jasper.^ 

Underlying  the  trap  and  resting  sometimes  oo  gneiss  and  ^.n.,..- 
times  on  the  Kaladgi  or  Bhima  limestones  and  quartzite  are  ceriailll 
sedimentary  deposits  of  small  thickness  and  extent.     These  o 
are  usually  of  soft  marly  or  clayey  grits  with  or  without    i: 
pebbles  of  the  older  rocks,  especially  of  quartzite.     tSoft  sandstoueii 
in  thin   beds  and  pure  clays  are  much  seldomer  seen.     Iu  many 
places  weather  has  worn  away  the  setting  which  enclosed  the  hard 
quartzite  pebbles,  and  the  pebbles  remain  as   beds  of  loose   shit 
on  the  surface  of  the  older   rocks,  their  presence  still   showing 
former  existence  of  the  pre-trappean  deposits. 

The  most  easterly  occurrence  of  these  deposits  is  at  the  village' 
of  Ndgarbetta  to  the  south  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name  which  stand* 
at  the  meeting  of  the  lowest  trap-flow  with  the  gneissic  beds.  Here 
the  hollows  in  the  surface  of  "the  gneissic  beds  are  filled  with  red  aud 
white  unconsolidated  grit.  Higher  up  the  sloping  ground,  south  of 
the  village,  where  an  outlier  of  the  Bliiraa  beds  appears,  this  moLiled^ 
and  sometimes  clayey  grit  was  not  seen.  These  Bhima  beds  haii 
doubtless  yielded  the  few  quartzite  and  hard  grit  pebbles  that 
enclosed  in  the  washed-up  beds.  The  beds  are  rarely  more  than 
couple  of  feet  thick,  and  rest  on  decomposing  piuk  granitoid  gneis^ 
with  many  veins  of  coarse  salmon-coloured  granite,  whose  broken 
pink  felsj>ar  crystals  form  the  greater  mass  of  the  washed-np  beds. 
The  pebbly  unconsolidated  grit  that  occurs  below  the  trap  on  the 
south  .side  of  this  Nagarbetta  outlier,  and  is  seen  in  the  rain  gully 
sections  immediately  south  of  the  village  of  Murala,  occupies  the 
same  position.  At  MurAla  the  grit  has  a  thickness  of  over  seven 
feet  and  rolls  at  low  angles,  as  do  the  overlying  trap-flows.  No 
sign  of  organic  remains  was  found  in  those  beds. 

Di-ab-coloured  chalky  tufa,  with  one  or  two  thin  beds  of  drab 
friable  sandstone,  are  exposed  in  a  small  network  of  rain  gullies  on 
the  west  side  of  the  little  outlier  of  trap  that  lies  t^vu  aud  a  half  miles 
south-east  of  Muddebihal.  Those  beds  are  totally  different 
appearance  from  any  noticed  in  describing  the  rocks  of  uuoqnivc 
Bhima  age.  They  occupy  only  a  few  score  square  yards, 
apparently  fill  a  small  hollow  in  the  gneiss. 

Holding  a  similar  position  with  reference  to  the  trap-flows  is  a 
of  gritty  marly  clay  that  is  exposed  to  the  depth  of  five  to  six  feel 

i  CflJ>tain  Newbold  in  Geological  Papers  of  VVeeterti  India,  323. 
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ill.- liATiVs  of  tho  stream  that  runs  east  from  Deb var-Hnlngbil,  a 
Doiit  half-way  botwoen  xMnddel)i]idl  and  Talikoti.     In  its  red 
■ui<i   ^\Jllre  mottled  colour  this  ^itty  marly  clay  greatly  resembles < 
Uu*  li«>!.e  washed-up  grit  seen  at  Najrurbetta, 

of  Irgi,  about  nine  miles  north-west  of  Muddebihdl,  at  the 

•   of  the  trap  and  gneiss,  the  surface  of  the  slope  ia  largely 

^vith  patches  of  massive  wlutiah  limestone  broceias.     The 

nrs  are  many  small  broken  crystal**  of  pink  felspar, 

ind   a  few   qnartzito  and  banded  jasper  pebbles. 

|Am  trap  wiis  found  among  the  included  fragments,  which  could 

dlv   bo  the  case  were  the  lime  breccia  younger  than  the  trap. 

is  breccia  seems  to  pass  under  the  trap.     The  tufa  is  remarkably 

ire  and  very  close-grained.     Its  thickness,  as  it  lies  exposed 

the   rising   slope,  may  be  estimated  at  four  or  five  feet.     This 

'ble  deposit  had  no  trace  of  orgsmic  matter.     Other  sections 

'jritty  marly  clays  or  clayey  grits  were  noted  at   Galgali 

t.  li«.nk  of  the  Krislma  to  the  north  of  Kaladgi.     At 

—  _,   . tiial,  Rokatkatti,  Rajuuhal,  and  Jangvari,  lying   on   the 

ig  east  and  west  spur  of  trap  which   stretches  south  ot  Kalddgi 

d  to  the  south-east  of  Aksurkop,  red-mottled  gritty  or  clayey  beds 

locur  associated  with  coarse  quartzite  shingle. 

Orer  about  two-thirds  of  the  district  the  surface  rock  ia  trap. 
forth  of  the  Krishna  a  strip  of  cmeissic  rock  runs  along  the  bank 


forth  of  the  Krishna  a  strip  of  gneissic 
f  the  river  varyinjr  in  breadth  from  twi 


varying  m  breaatu  trom  two  miles  in  the  west  to  about 

in  the  east.     And,  north  of  the  gneiss,  for  about  ten  miles  north- 

t  of  Muddebihsil  are  the  sandstones  erf  tho  tipper  and  lower  Bhima 

Vorica     With  these  exceptions  the  whole  of  Bijapur  north  of  tho 

ri-.lir];i  is  trap.     There  is  also  a  small  trap  outlier  among  the  gneiss 

'a,  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Muddobihil.     South  of 

trap  appears  in  tyojlaces.     There  is  a  small  patch  in 

•at  between  Jaimlpur  and  Bilgi.     And  in  tho  south-west, 

rom  the  west  border  to  near  Kerur,  is  the  eastern. end 

«'.  belt  of  trap  that  forma  tho    watei--shed  between   the 

liba   and    the  Malprabha.     The   general   characteristics  of 

itnii-  tr;iTi  rinaaro    vcry  mopotonoua  and  uninteresting  low 

I  i;dlow  valleys.     This  sameness  of  scene  is  greatly 

I  \>y  t  fi.i  i:u-^'0  Hovelopment  of  black  soil  and  the  almost 

.!it  of  trees  in  the  high  grounds. 

A  Utile  to  the  north-west  of  Sindgi,  twenty-five  miles  east  of 

ijdpur,  the  summit  of  a  ridge  is  covered  with  globular  masses  of 

compact   basaltic    trap   nnderlaid  by   a   bed   of    fine    red   clay 

;i  profusion  of  zeolites,   also  heliotrope,  plasma,  goodea 

;iy    lined  with    quartz,    crystals,    semi-opal    cacholong, 

ite    ami    cnlcspar,    resting   on     a  greenish-grfty    wacke.     Both 

rks    are    veined    and    interstratifiod    with     lirae-nodules.      The 

rixontnl  layers  of  limo-nodules  ftre  often    ten  to   twelve  inches 

hick.     The    softer    wacko   nnd  amygdaloid  in  weathering  often 

,To  tho  harder  layers  of  limo-uudules    standing  out    from    the 

At  Hippargi,  about   fifteen  miles  to  the  south-west,   the 

I  iiimea  thi«  rich  brownish-purple  or  chocolate  hue  of  the  trao 

Bijupur  and  ia  aoou  in  the  bou.  of  the  rivulub  resting  ou  Q>  toa 
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zeolitic  amygdaloid.  The  line  of  contact  in  marked  and  distinc 
Heliotrope  and  plasma  are  leas  common.  From  Ingleshvar  to  about 
,  eleven  miles  Bouth-west  of  BflgovJldi  trap  wacke  and  amygdaloid 
form  the  basis  of  the  plain  where  its  southern  limit  is  again  cross 
hf  the  hypogene  area.  From  Bagevadi  to  Mangoli  the  root 
Bijnpui"  lies  over  plains  tho  lowest  stratum  of  which  as  soen  in 
to  tho  depth  of  twonty  to  fifty  feet  and  in  the  beds  of  ati 
the  overlying  trap.^  About  two  miles  north-west  of  Bage\ 
trap  is  overlaid  by  a  sheet  of  a  conglomerate  composed  of  a  nodnjar 
and  pea-like  iron  ore  and  fragments  of  iron-bearing  clay  imbeddtni 
in  a  paste  of  carbonate  of  lime  coloured  a  light  ochre-brown  by 
oxide  of  iron.  The  bed  of  the  stream  presents  the  only  section  of 
this  stratum.  It  is  here  four  feet  thick  covered  by  a  layer  of  black 
cotton  soil  and  resting  immediately  on  the  concentric  exfoliating 
trap  which  is  penetrated  by  seams  of  a  whiter  and  more  earthy 
carbonate  of  lime.  Large  masses  of  a  laterite  rock  cemented  by 
chalky  and  iron-laden  matter  and  having  a  glaaed  surface  occur 
the  chalky  conglomerate.  This  conglomerate  occurs  at  vnrit 
places  between  B&gev^Ldi  and  Mangoli,  and  it  continues  almc 
uninterruptedly  overlying  the  tnip,  for  about  twelve  miles.  N« 
Mangoli  the  trap  again  appears  as  the  .surface  rock,  seamed  aot 
almost  broken  by  the  immense  quantity  of  chalky  matter  whicl 
passes  between  the  layers.  The  lime  is  seen  to  take  up  some  of  t\ 
colouriug  matter  of  the  angite  or  hornblende  of  the  trap  and 
stained  a  mottled  green  and  brown.  Tho  trap  shows  surface  brancl 
marking  generally  dark-brown  with  a  yellow  or  brownish  ground  on 
the  smooth  surfucc  into  whidh  it  readily  divides  on  being  struck  witl 
tho  hammer.  This  facility  of  division  arises  from  natural  microscopic 
fissures  existing  in  the  substance  of  the  rock,  sometimes  visible 
the  naked  eye.  The  fi*agmouts  are  of  different  shapes,  but  almost 
invariably  angular  and  frequently  prismatic.  The  ti-ap  varies  from 
compact  black  and  phouotitic  basalt  to  a  loose  light  gray  wacki 
specked  with  miinite  iron-caused  spot.s,  and  is  formed  both  in  layer 
and  in  bulls.  Reddish  veins  cross  it  without  any  detinite  directic 
Except  in  holding  more  iron  their  composition  does  not  seem  to 
much  from  the  dull  brown  gniy  rock  that  forms  the  prevailing 
colour  of  tho  trap  in  the  neighbourhood.  Deep  and  ne8U*ly  vertic 
fissures  dipping  generally  to  tho  west  70*'  south  cleave  its  tables  in ; 
direction  north  25°  west.  A  number  of  small  bag-like  hollowa 
pervade  its  structure,  the  line  of  whose  longest  diameter  ia  generally 
north  and  south.  This  may  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  course  herOj 
taken  by  this  great  flow  of  trap. 

The  city  of  Bijapur  stands  on  a  large  sheet  of  overlying  traj 
with  a  wavy  surface,  though  here  and  there  may  be  seen  sma 
step-like  descents  characteristic  of  trap  formations,  but  none 
high  enough  to  disturb  tho  general  leveL  Tho  surface  of  tht 
plain  ia  strewed  with  fragments  of  trap,  amygdaloid,  quartz, 
chalcedony,  opal,  cacholong,  oalcspar,  and  zeolites,  lime-knobs,  nodular 
iron  ore  and  a  conglomerate  iron  clay  and  iron  ore  imbedded  in 
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:i  lime-knobs.     Theae  weathering  in  nneqaal  proportions  form 
>rorI»yer  of  li>rht  brown  soil,  in  which  smiill  crystals  of  a  pearly 
»par  and  zeolict^  flitter  like  particles  of  silvery  mica  or  talc,  in 
Is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  gneiss  and  granite.     Beneath " 
the  trap  iu  public  roads  and  other  places  liable  to  nbraaion 
ften   seen  in  a   state   of   concentric   decomposition.     In   deep 
Kuch   an   wells  and  qnarries  the  rock  assumes  a  tabular 
ICO  splitting  ahriost  horizontally  into  thick  stratiform  masses, 
share  again  intersected  at  right  angles  by  almost  vertical  fissures, 
iH  tTi-'^  :i  columnar  structure.     The  fissures  though  nearly  vertical 
riy  and  do  not  seem  to  show  any  line  of  disturbance.     At 
luur  dssures  have  a  direction  north  20**  east  the  joints  dipping 
9t  to  20''  south.     Calcspar  occurs  in  thin   discoloured  seams 
'"         •^.     A  number  of  empty  bag-shaped  hollows  porvado 
led  probably  by  gas  when  the  rock  was  liquid.  Their 
Lhoagh  not  uniform,  is  generally  south-west  agreeing  with 
f  the  trap's  direction.     At  Torve,  about  four  miles  west  of 
^iMsalt  rests  conformably  upon  a  bed  of  amygdaloid  into  which 
Large  beds  of  amygdaloid  occur  in  the  trap,  rising  above 
OS  seen  near  the  AlhApur  gate  of  Bijdpur.     Volcanic  ash 
iSeen  here,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  amygdaloid  flows, 
rniBde  of  fragments  volcanic  ashes  and  dusty  particles  of  bag- 
trap  cemented  by  the  deposition  of  calcite  and  zeolitic  matter 
igs  and  films  between  the  fragments  as  well  as  in  the  shoe- 
hollows.     The  volcanic  ashes  are  mostly  reddish  or  purple  and 
bole  is  diffused  through  the  mass.     The  rock  at  Bijapur 
'Ofton  in   the  space  of  a  few  fe^t  from  a  compact  grayish 
basalt  having  a  granular  structure  and  conchoidal  fracture 
streaks  of  ash  gray,  to  a  soft  wacke  speckled  with  brownish 
ring   crystals  of   augito  and    amphibole.       The   trap   in   this 
ibourhooil  has  a  blush  of  red  traceable  in  the  darker  portions 
bco>ming  stronger  in   the  wacko  and   amygdaloid,    the    latter 
^ftring  for  \tn  basis  a  fine  red   clay.     The   dark  compact  variety 
lis    into   a   black    glass  and  is  faintly  trausluceut  at  its  edges, 
ig  a  dnll  moL-u  ;  tbo  rest  are  opaque  and  melt  with  difficulty 
yrrvnish  hlack  glass.     Some  varieties  which  seem   to  contain 
0  attor  are  iofasibla     The  less  compact  trap  has  an 
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Tn»p,  generally  covered  by  a  bed  of  reddish  lime-nodules  on  which 
(on  soil,  passing  into    a  reddish   amygdaloid,   reticular 
ttic,  cuntaining  calcspar  and  zeolites,  continues  to  Ukli, 
)ire  miles  south-east  of  Bijapur.     About  two  and  a  half 
of  Bdgovitdi  a  large  amount  of  basalt,  partly  on  and  partly 
in  the  soil,  covers  a  long  swell,  probably  a  basaltic  dyko 
I  ling  trap.     The  basalt  is  amygdaloidal  and  bag- 
^  small  globules  of  calcarooas  spar,  zeolites,  and 


•  When  rNlnoocI  to  a  coaMe  powfler  «  few  of  the  fragmenta  are  taken  up  by  tho 
ftgnitt  I  11m  l"f  •<  <v>.i.  r  tK  mI  a  dali  grovuiBb  gray.  It  does  nut  selatiimn  when 
ilwl  with  iic  gruvity  i<  3  35.    Captain  Newbold  iu  Ocologiwi 
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chalcedony.     The  bapfs  or  vesicles  are  usually  empty ;  Bomo  of  tl 
coutaio  a  brownish-yellow  earth  into  which  zeolite  and  culcareo  k 

are  found  to  decay.     The  fracture  is  conchoidal,  the  fragnif. 
iFaintly  translucent  at  the  edges,  and  the  streaks  arc  grayish  wl 
tnoJtH  before  the  blow-pipo  into  an  intense  green  gia-ns.     It  c 
little  amphibole  and  seems  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  augita 
and  felspar.     Passing  Bouth-eaat  from  B^geviwii  by  Javaneglii  and  I 
Narsinghi  to  Alkopa,  a  village  ten  miles  south-oast  of  Bdgevadi,  the{ 
road  lies  diagonally  across  the  low  trap  swells  which  have  g. 
a  south-westerly  direction,  though  their  lines  sometimes  crv 
other  at  obtuse  and  acute  angles.     The  tops  of  the  swells  .ire  motstlji 
slightly  convex,  though  often  terrace-like,  and  are  composed  of  thoj 
more  compact  and  globular  trap.     In  the  banks  of  rivers   the  trBpl 
and  amygdaloid  may  be  seen  alternating  and  passing  into  each  other;! 
when  they  occur  horizontally  the  trap  is  generally  the  surface  rock.! 
The  amygdaloid   contains   irregular   bits  of  decaying  felspar  and' 
numberless  hollows  often  filled  with  green  earth  and   crystals  of, 
carbonate  of  lime.* 

The    village    of  Alkopa    is   near   the   south-eastern   foot   of   a| 
slope  on  the  top  of  which  the  trap  has  the  usual  compact  and  glohuli 
form,  while  at  the  base  it  is  tabular,  schistose,  and  am       '        Id 
A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  village  the  tni|  i, 

ceases  at  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of  flat-topped  sandstone  hills.     In 
the  bed  of  a  stream  about   300  yards  from  the  village  the  trap  is, 
found  overlying  the  sandstone  and  penetrating  some  of  the  nuiucroui 
fissures  by  which  the  sandstone  is  cleft.     The  existence  of  trap  i( 
the  bed  of  the  river  can  bo  inferred  from  a  little  disturbance  in  the 
sandstone  rock  which  occurs  in  tabular  horizontal  masses  having  n\ 
rhomboidal  shape  by  being  crossed  by  fissures  with  a  varied  direction  J 
but  generally  north  65"  west  crossed  by  others trending8outh20°weat 
Where  the  trap  penetrates  the  fissures  the  two  rocks  sre  not  fount 
adherent  or  jmssiug  into  each  other.     They  are  perfectly  distinct 
and  separate,  a  thin  onlcureous  seam  occasionally  intervening.     BotI 
the  trapund  sandstone  si^em  to  bo  slightly  altered  by  the  contact,  tl 
trap  beconung  less  crystalline  and  more  earthy,  but  often  ex^ 
tough  and  splitting  into  small  fragments,  with  numerous  mici 
fissures  seanung  its  structure.     The  colour  of  the  sandstone 
a  few  lines  to  several  inches  distant  from  the   contact  is  genorallj 
reddish,  passing  int<^  a  deep  i-ed<lish-brown.     There  is  no  appearand 
of    somi-fusiou   or  intermixturts  nor  are  any  masses  of  sandfit 
ontftuglud  in  the  trap.     In  structure  from  a  loose  and   vari« 
grit  it  appr«>ftchoi«  a  comjiact  quartz  rock   containing  digsemini 
portionH  of  deconipowed  fi'UjMir,  which  fiilling  out  leave  a  number  of. 
minute  ovnl  cavities.*    No  veiii.s  jK-uctnite  the  sandstone.     Pegmatite 
0CCur.s  in   the  »ciitter««d  Itlnck*,  and  judging  from  the  sharpness  of 
the  angles  of  these  fragmeuta,  the  rook  cannot  be  far  distant.     In 
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streAtn  a  few  hundred  yards  north-west  of  Rnnkal,  a  mile 
i-east  of  Alkupa,  are  slender  prismatic  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
in  aheaf-liko  bunches,  with  diirk  pieces  of  chert  in  a  friable  mass 
amygdaloid,  the  radii  of  the  calcareous  crystals  being^  three* 
long'  aud  of  a  faint  amethystine  hue.     East  from  Alkopa  Jho 
»p  stretches  to  the  village  of  Mudkeysur  nine  miles  from  Alkopa, 
rhen  it  is  succeeded  by  the  Talikoti  limestone  beds. 

lu  the  bed  of  theHiri  stream  near  TJmbldnur,  about  two  miles  north- 
Bst  of  Alkopa,trap  is  fonnd  undergoing  many  changes  in  texture  and 
Ir,  even  in  the  space  uf  a  few  yards  from  a  compact  heavy  basalt  to 
")Je  wacke,from  globular  to  schistose,  from  black  to  redandalight 
»ish-6peckled  gray.     The  layers  of  the  schistose  variety  are  often 
;d  by  cross  fissures  which  divide  the  rock  into  rectangular  and 
j^dal  prisms  similar  to  thostf  observed  in   clay  slate  near  the 
)ntact  with  a  basaltic  dyke.     These  again  splitting  into  scales 
become  five  or  six-comerod  and   by  further  scaling  become 
»nd.    The  road  from  Umblanur  to  Beylhal,  three  miles  to  the  south, 
literally   paved  with    the    boulea   of  trap,  which  pealing  off  in 
antric  layers,  leave  circular  and  oval  centres.     Even  the  centres, 
jver  hard  and  compact,  show  signs  of  pealing.     Where  the  rock 
jvered  by  dust  the  road  looks  as  if  it  were  paved  with  pebbles 
ipact  basalt  set  in  concentric  rings  of  wacke.     The  centres 
prominent  from  their  superior  hardness.    Calcspar  of  various 
of  white,  green,  and  pink,  chalcedony  in  pierced  and  hollow 
lale«  showing  concentric  ring   markings  and  lined  with   minate 
la  of  quartz,  semi-opal,  and  jasper,  occur  in  veins  imbedded 
jke.     At  UmblAnur  the  centres  copsist  of  hypersthenic  felspar, 
rystals  of  augitej  the  fracture  is  small-grained  and  uneven 
■   ak    is   of    grayish -white.     A    trap    dyke    running  to 
st  is   crossed   a  little   beyond  Muddur  on  the  loft  bank  of 
[rishna.     On  the  ascent  of  a  low  hill  a  little  beyond  the  small 
)rtof  Haverighi,five  miles  east  of  Dhanur  ford,a  dyke  of  basaltic 
itono  cuts  the  gneiss  running  nearly  due  east  and  west  and 
ly  distorting  the  layers  of  the  latter  rock.     Several  branches 
»rown  off,  one  of  which  has  a  south-westerly  direction.     The 
lliere  splits  into  prismatic  fragments  with  smooth  planes. 

At  Ndgarbetta,  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Ndlatvad,  the  trap 

be  made  of  several  flows,  the  two  uppermost  of  which  form 

jands  or  narrow  traces  round  the  hill  which  is  capped  with  a 

rciiiauoid  iron-clay.     The  whole  vertical  thickness  of  these  flows 

probably  between  300  and  400  feet.     The  basement  beds  consist 

an  earthy  dirty   pale-green   mass  of  nodular   trap  broken  by 

}herical  weathering.     The  concentric  layers  are  very  friable,  bub 

10  contrea  which  are  generally  small  consist  of  hard  and  tough 

or  greenish  basalt  enclosing  a  few  grains  of  a  bluish  white 

i-like  mineral.     This  flow  forms  a  plateau  resting  partly  on 

gnoiiis   jnu-tly  on  the  basement    beds    of    the    Bhima    series 

^bich  here  consist  of  grits  and  conglomerate  sandstones,     The  two 

])|H)r  flows  are  of  hard  baaaltic  trap,  the  division   between  them 

formed  by  a  band  of  extra  hard  and  compact  basalt.     Small 

lony  or  quartz  amygdaloids  ore  rather  common  in  these  hard 
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beds  and  leave  many  small  pittingg  on  the  surfaces  of 
weathered  blocks.  This  NAgarbetta  is  the  highest  large  oi 
of  trap.  Another  section  occurs  on  the  north  aide  of  this  on 
imioediately  south  of  Hiremuritl  about  three  miles  west  !■ 
o£  Nftgarbetta,  The  succession  of  lieda  in  the  sides  of  a  dee| 
are  earthy  trap  much  weathered  into  spheroids,  green-gray 
yellow-brown  in  colour;  bluish  gray  clayey  trap  ten  inches 
foot  thick  ;  and  clayey  trap  with  waxy  lustre  apple-green  and  bi 
mottled  one  and  one-third  feet  thick.  The  last  bed  rests 
unconsolidated  pebbly  grit  whicb  is  in  parts  marly.  Seven] 
of  this  pebbly  grit  are  here  shown,  whose  surface  had 
irregularly  worn  before  the  deposition  of  the  trnp-flows  which 
filled  the  in'egularities  of  the  surface.  All  the  bods  expoe 
this  section  roll  at  low  angles.  The  general  surfoc^a  over  wnic 
trap  was  poured  was  highly  irregular.  The  Bhima  rocks 
much  worn  away  at  an  early  period  and  were  themselves  dopoa 
over  a  large  sea  bottom  of  gneissic  rock.  In  the  east  of  the : 
on  the  border  between  Bijapur  and  the  Nizam's  domioioi 
Lukundi,  Shellugi,  PirApur^  and  Talihalli  to  the  nortb-eas 
T^likoti  the  prismatic  tendency  is  seen  only  where  the  trap  1 
etripjied  to  an  approximately  flat  surface  when  it  resemt  -  , 
extremely  rude  tesselatod  pavement,  the  tessera)  forming  rat 
irregular  polygonal  figures.  When  broken  from  the  mass 
prisma  are  found  not  to  bo  longer  than  their  average  diameteiJ 
The  trap  is  black  with  many  rusty  spots  and  of  gritty  texture  wit 
a  fairly  metallic  ring  when  struck.  To  the  east  of  Pirapur  ti 
flows  of  hard  black  basmlt  seem  recognizable  on  the  sides  of  the 
scarp  in  which  the  trap  plafean  ends.  One  of  these  forms  the  base- 
ment bed  and  none  of  the  earthy  pale-green  weathered  trap  is  seen 
along  the  sc&rp. 

Agates  are  found  in  large  numbers  on  the  weathered  surface  >»*■ 
Hanmapur  five  miles  south-west  of  Batkurki ;  red  bole  at  Torve  ir 
Bijapur;  and  largo  crystals  of  green  glassy-looking  olivine  united  vm  i  i 
the  porphyritic  variety  of  the  Deccan  trap.     Between  Dadiheri  ani 
Batkurki  miuute  vesicles  or  hollows  give  a  few  amygtialoid  l)eds  thfl 
appearance  of  speckled  grit.     In  the  trap  area  to  the  north  of  ihi 
Krishna,  augite  is  not  much  seen  in  the  red  amygdaloid  rock.     Pita 
or  vesicles  are   seen  in  all  varieties  both   empty  and  containing 
green   earth    which   becomes   brown    or    black  on   long   exposure, 
chalcedony,   cacholong,  calcspar,  quartz,   zeolites   chiefly  radiate ' 
Btilbite,  heulandite,  and  mesotype  when  it  assumes  an  amygdaloit" 
stamp.     These  minerals  also  occur  in  veins  and  are  most  abundanl 
in  the  red  amygdaloid  to  which  they  give  a  reticulated  or  porphyritic 
appearance  as  they  chance  to  occur  in  veins  or  crystals.     Geodos 
hollow  nodules  of  chalcedony  are  seen  containing  crystals  of  qnar 
and   of  zeolite  enclosing  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.     Veins 
crystallinequartzarefoundsplittinginthe  centre, in  a  direction  paralle 
to  the  sides,  containing  all  these  minerals  on   their  inner  surfaces. 
Grayish    crystals    of    glassy   felspar    occur  in   the    serai-' 
varieties;    also    small     nodules     of    a     compact     cream-.  j 

opaque  zeolite  with  a  faint  tinge  of  buflF,  and  marked  with  conceutrio 
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innlar  deliaeations  resembling  in  shape  those  in  orbicular  granita^ 

'■n    some     of    the    lava    flows    of    the    Deccan   trap    are 

-tHltinentAry  beds  whose  fossil  contents  in  various  cases  show 

they  gathered  in  fresh-water  lakes  or  awamps.     The  organisms 

»C9e  beds  are    Pbysa  prinsepii,  a    small    Lymncea,   and    Unio 

:anen8ts.      They  are  the  same  as  those  in  corresponding  forma- 

in  Central  India  and  olHewhcre.     Unlike  the  Central  Indian 

iter-trnppeans,  which  are  chalky  and  cherty,  the  southern  beds  are 

"  ietly  sandstones,  conglDmerates,  grits,  clays,  and  occasionally  sandy 

trl.     The  three  typical  fossils  named  above  were  found  in  sandy 

at  Todihal,    on  the  right  bank  of  the  Krishna  fifteen  miles 

-liost  of  Kalddgi.  The  bed  of  marl  varying  in  thickness  from  six 

rht  feet  underlies  a  flow  of  ordinary  trap,  but  rests  upon  gneiss. 

Frirm  of  the  ground  seems  to  show  that  the  overlying  trap  is 

the    lowest    of   the  series,  but  has  overlapped  an  older  flow, 

that  the  inlaid  lake  bed   is    truly    inter-trappean.      A  large 

ratiige    of    the    shells     are    much    twisted    from    the    hoary 

lurtj  of  the  overlying  rocks.     In  the  west  of    the    district   at 

"     six  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Ra,radurg  are  a  well-exposed 

inter-trappean  beds  without  any  fossil  remains.     The  beds 

horiyAitntally  and   are   about  twenty  feet  thick.     The  succession 

in  descending  order,  trap,  red  bole,  red  sandy  marl,  sandstone, 

f,   and    aguin    trap.      Cherty    deposits   belong  to    the 

r-trappean  beds.     One  bed  of  this  kind  occurs  about 

njilea  north-east  of  Tdlikoti  and  one  mile  west  of  the  village 

JcUngi  and    occupies    the   highest   ground   in   the  neighbour- 

8tret<'hing  about  three  miles  north  ^nd  south  with  a  maximum 

idlh  of  about  a  mile.     The  bod  forms  a  small  irregular  plateau, 

great   part  thickly  covered  with  cotton  soil.     The  chert   is  of 

'  -ur   from   mottled    whitish    gray   to  yellowish  brown. 

show  a  more  chalccdonic  character  with   patches  of 

iv  whitish  blue  or  peach. 

On  the  road  from  Hipargi,  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Bijdpur, 
1  Ingleslinu*  in  the  south,  indications  of  laterite  or  iron-clay  are  seen 
-  wearinga  cemented  by  a  brown  ivory  and  chalky  paste. 
:'  chert  and  a  variety  of  limestone  porphyry  also  occur. 
ite  is  found  capping  a  ridge  of  trap  and  wacke  a  little  to  the 
I  of  Inglpshvar.  This  hill  is  chiefly  composed  of  wacke 
ited  by  flattish  apparently  compressed  veins  of  fibrous 
}nitc.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  scattered  globular  and 
lar  fragments  of  basaltic  trap,  while  partially  imbedded  in  the 
-  are  rough  blocks  of  a  Light-coloured  rock, 
iiestone  passing  into  chert.  These  blocks  are 
?T  .ir,  generally   six   inches   to  two  feet  thick,  and  have  a 

Ifhit.^ rior  so  rough  as  to  resemble  trachyte.     When  fractured 
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the  small  glistening  red  and  white  chalky  crystals  they  inabed  m\ 
at  first  sight  be  taken  for  those  of  glassy  felspar.     The  softer 
more  crystalline  portions  of  this  rock  effervesce  with  acids.     It 
occurs  in  detached  blocks  on  the  wacke  at  the  base  of  the  latet 
cliffs  south-west  of  Ingleahvar.     The  rock  here  is  more  comj 
homogeneous,  less  crystalline  in  structure,  and  shows  dark  dentnjj 
delineations.     Some  fragments  are  partly  c<mted  with  a  thin 
white  enamel,  which  is  apt  to  assume  a  grape-cluster  form  ; 
surface    are    numerous    small    white    globules    of   white    enaf 
Among   the  decayed  laterite  which  is   mixed   with   tliese    blc 
are    strewn    numerous   nodules   of   a    black  ashy-looking    mineil 
containing    cavities.       About    seven    miles    from    Ukli    bet 
Musibinahal   and   Bagevddi,   a   flat-topped   hill   about  a 
the   left   of   the   road,   is   composed  from    base   to   summit 
tabular  lateritio  rock.     Further  east,  about  a  mile,  runs  a  low  ri^ 
of  laterite  hills  with  a  north-easi  and  south-west  direction  and 
contour.     About  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  these  rise  two  oil 
flat-topped  hills  at  Nagarvdr,  which,  along  with  the  small  hilli 
Hori  Math    near    Ingleshvar,   are  entirely    composed  of    laterilj 
rock.       The    lateritic    rock    near    Hori    Math    appears    gouoi 
to   contain    more   iron    than    the    Malabdr    and    Kanara    later 
and   is   consequently  of  greater  specific  gravity.       The  speoimf! 
found  do  not  contain  lithomargic  earth,  nor  so  much  quartz 
Malabdr  rock ;    the  tubular  sinuosities  like  those  of    the    Mi 
variety,  are  frequently  lined  with  an  ochroous  earth  arising  frc^rn^ 
decomposition  of  quartz  and  felspar  and  tinged  of  varioas  shades 
brown  and  yellow  by  the  oxide  of  iron ;  tbio  earth  forms  a  comi 
paste   cementing   the  component   parts    of    the    rock    and  ii 
respect   exactly     resembles     portions    of     the     Malabdr     It 
It  is  not  so  soft  interiorly.     The  more  compact  parts  of   the 
forming   the  coating   of   the   tabular    cavities    become     naaj 
under   the   blow-pipe  and  turn    to   a    dark-gray   slag.     All 
lateritic  hills  rise  above  the  low  trap  elevations  amid  which  tb< 
sitnated,  and  are  the  only   hills   of  any  height  for  miles  az 
This  is  the  result  of  the  wearing  of  the  subjacent  trap,  the  b< 
laterite  being  once  probably   continuous   over   its    surface, 
trap  is  seen  in  the  valleys  and  streams  at  their  base  on  which 
lateritic    rock    rests    in    tabular    horizontal    masses.      A    ailit 
porphyritic  rock,  having  cavities  lined  with  minute  brown   crj 
IS  associated  with  this  rock  and  is  found  in   loose  blocks   offl 
surface.      The  imbedding  paste  is  a  light  coloured  liighly  induiui 
jaspideous    clay.     Under   the    blow-pipe    the    crystals    lose 
colouring  matter,  and    fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda   into  a 
enamel. 

There  is  an  outlier  of  the  Deccan  iron -clay  in  the  shape  of] 
small  capping  to  the  trap  on  the  top  of  the  Nilgarbetta  hi] 
The  iron-clay  rests  conformably  on  the  horizontal  flows  of  the  Decc 
trap.  This  capping  of  iron- clay  is  about  200  yards  long  and; 
mdely  elliptical  in  plane.  It  is  of  deep  yellowish  brown  and : 
more  compact  than  the  ordinary  Sahyadri  iron  clay.  The  textc 
also  is  more  porcelain-like ;  in  some  parts  it  is  almost  jaspery, 
others  earthy  and  dull.    There  is  no  trace  of  any  organism 
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r,  bnt  in  several  places  it  shows  polished  parallel  markings  on 
srent  exposed  surfaces.  Another  patch  of  compact  iron-clay  lies 
it  a  mile  south  of  Biintdnar,  seren  miles  north-east  of  Talikoti. 
jkumerous  blockii  of  a  more  typical  iron-clay  conglomerate  of  the 
leep  brownish  red  occur  on  the  same  level  as  and  mixed  with 
>U3  blocks  of  whitish  chert.  The  iron-clay  blocks  of  from  two 
tons  weight  are  of  worm-like  structure.  The  knoll  occupied 
tliia  mixture  of  blocks  is  of  small  size,  hardly  more  than  an  aero 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  trap  area  are  two  outliers  of  iron-clay 
}ll  were  probably  at  one  time  connected  with  the  trap  series. 
thest.-  outliers  one  is  near  Bellegunti,  three  miles  south-west  of 
in  Ulid^mi,  and  the  other  forms  a  very  marked  truncated  cono 
caps  a  quartzite  plateau  five  miles  south-east  of  Kerur.  Two 
liers  resting  on  trap  occur  a  milo  south-east  of  Batkurki.  In 
oaita  of  Hnlikeri  hill,  south-east  of  Kerur,  the  iron-clay  is  a  very 
stiy  vertically  tubulated  variety,  bat  both  the  Bellengunti 
itkarki  patches  consist  ,of  vesical  and  vermicularly  tubulated 

>ug  the  Inter  tertiary  and  recentalluvial  depositsare  sedimentary 

I  whose  constitution  and  position  seem   to  show  that  they  are 

"  IB  of  ancient  fresh-water  lakes.     Few  observers  cross  the 

kUey  from  Amingad  past  B^galkot  to  Kalddgi  without  being 

by  the  idea  that  it  mast  have  been  a  lake  before  the  rivers 

It  their  beds  t(»  their  present  depth.     An  examination  of  the 

the   aediraentary  iron-clay    which    occupies    a   great  part 

florfaoe  of  this  old  valley  supports  this    lake  theory,  and 

theory   also  accounts  for  the  peculiar;  position  of  the  old  iron- 

" '  ig  mnd  banks  at  which  the  iron-clay  was  deposited.      The 

whi'nce  the  whole    or  most  of  the  iron-bearing  mud  waa 

)od   lie    close    at  hand  in   the  vast   beds    of   haematite  and 

»atiti'*  cilirixns  schist  of  the  gneiss  area.     A  minor  supply  would 

pT'  _(i   from  some  of   the  conglomerate   beds    of   the 

la  ;_  i<--h  are  mainly  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  great 

fmatite    bods.     Yet  another  source  of  iron  Hot  much  inferior  in 

'■-■■■    to  those  in  the  gneiss  is  found   in  the  hsematitic   jaspery 

it  belong  to  the  Kaladgi  series,  and  occur  in  the  hill  ridgo 

ci  iiilgi-     Another  source  of  the  iron  in  the  laterite  is  in  the 

trikp,  which   in  many  parts   contains   numerous    grains  of 

Btite.     The  greatest  development  of  the  laterite  occurs  at  the 

^of  the  valley,  where  the  iron  beds  of  the  gneiss  overhung 

of  the  supposed  lake,  or  rose  as  islands  from  its  surface. 

Iterito    shows    also   in    the  central   part,  on   both    sides 

tbv  riror^  near  the  Anagvddi  ford  over  the    Ghatprabha.     This 

'  '    '  '      serves  to  explain  the  rounded  water- worn  fringe 

i-'PtH  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Lower  Kaladgi 

'  ilkot  and  a  similar  fragment  of  fringe  noticed 

111        '  .  to  the   south-east,  on  the  south"  side  of  the 

led  lake  basin.  ITio  banks  of  iron-bearing  mud  which  afterwards 

jfd  the  laterite  character  wore  deposited   upon  this  marginal 

logo  of  coarse    quart/.ite  shingle.     The  extent    of  the  old  lake 

irs  to  have  been  cousidenible,  but  its  limits  cannot  bo  precisely 

owing  to  the  presence  of  open>air  latehtio  rocksj  as  well  as  ol 
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immcnso  spreads  of  cotton  soil  over  great   part  of   the   "KmM 
limeBtono  biisin.     Its  eastern  shore  was  probably  the  odgfe  of  { 
basin  formed  by  the  apraiaed  lower  quartzites  of  the  dip-movtin^lj 
synclinal  valley  east  of  the  Malprabha.     The   continuat.ioo  yfl" 
■orthera  side  of  that  dip-meetiug  line  formed  the  uorthoro  boonij 
of  the  central  part  as  far  as  Anagvadi,  where  the  quartzites  trend] 
the  east,  and  here  the  lake  probably  had  a  great  arm  stretcl ' 
far  as  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sita  Dongar  hills.     For  five  miU 
of  Sirnr  itself  the  southern  boundary  was  formed  by  the  Sii 
and    then  trended   north   along   the  line  of  the  hills  that  for 
north    side   of  the    Shimag'eri  dip-meeting  valley.      It  is  d< 
whether  the  lake  spread  within  the  area  of  the  dip-meeting 
probably  it  did    not.      West  of  KaMdgi  the  limit  of    the 
basin  is  very  doubtful,  though  it  most  likely  included   the  later 
knolls  for  a  couple  of  miles  south  of   the  cantonment.     Still  furtt 
west  the  lake  may  have  reached  as  far  as  Ohattarbnnd  Knto,  i 
miles  west  of   Kaladgi.     At   Baduur  and    Bantur  a   thick 
laterite  gravel  with    numerous    fragments   and   chips    of  qui 
covers  a  wide  area  at  a  level  much  above  the  Ghatprabha 
This  bed  is  also  in  part  conglomeratic. 

The  Kalddg^  laterite  or  sedimentary  iron-clay  rests  on  a  r« 
uneven  limestone  surface  and  is  of  various  thickuosa.  South  of. 
cantonment  near  the  cemetery  it  is  a  very  compact  rock,  encl 
considerable  fragmouts  of  quartz.  In  the  section  shown  in 
well,  thirty  to  forty  feet  or  impure  earthy  laterite  or  gravel 
exposed.  Hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  not  of  much 
origin  than  the  conglomcjute  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  town. 
few  miles  cast  of  Kaladgi  a  laterite  conglomerate  f  - 
distinct  terrace  which  abuts  against  the  upper  quartzite  i  i 
of  Truchigeri.  A  similar  conglomerate  at  about  the  suiuo  1 
forms  an  outlier  on  a  shai-p-cut  little  hill  north  of  the  village, 
here  rests  on  violet  shales.  Another  patch  of  conglomerate  of  tl 
same  character  and  in  a  similar  position  caps  a  small  hill  about  o^ 
and  a  quarter  miles  north-west  of  AnagvAdi,  on  the  north  bankj 
the  Ghatprabha.  Here  the  laterite  cannot  bo  less  than  si] 
eighty  feet  thick,  and  is  exceedingly  compact  in  texture,  8h< 
a  very  few  worm  or  stick-like  hollows.  Fragments  of  quartzite" 
have  apparently  been  weathered  out  of  it  lie  on  the  surface, 
conglomeriite  rests  against  the  apex  of  the  anticlinal  or  dip-parUd 
ellipse  to  the  north  of  Anagvadi  and  stretches  to  Tumurmatti  a(| 
corresponding  level.  It  seems  to  have  once  been  continuons 
the  outliers  that  cap  the  Anagvddi  and  Truchigeri  hills  and 
with  the  Trnchigori  terrace  before  mentioncJ.  Where  the  later 
lies  upon  shelly  beds,  the  latter  have  been  affected  to  a  couBiderat 
depth  by  the  soaking  of  iron-laden  water. 

In  many  parts  of  the  valley  tho  surface  is  generully  of  a  rich  dec 
purple-brown,  tho  rock  where  bruken  and  crushed,  as  in  the  wbl 
tracks  of  aorao  cross  country  roads,  showing  tho  deep  red  streak  I 
the  nearly  pure  htcmatite.  The  massive  laterite  is  often  of  extt 
toughne.ss ;  when  broken  it  shows  a  hsBmatitic  sotting  with  mai 
angular  grains  of  quartz  enclosed,  and  presents  an  appearance  as 
the  old  heematite  of  gneiss  had  been   ground  by  surf  to   a    perfe 
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U.  on   drying,  gathered   round  tbe   grains  of  sand  and 

—    its    present    consistency.      The    surface  of  the   laterite 

lo  ehovrs    worm-like  hollows,   btjfc   to  a  leas   extent    than    the 

flomeratio  coast  laterite.     Much  of  the  laterite  occurs  as  gravel  • 

^various  degrees   of  coarseness.      This   is  sometimes   pure,  but 

contains  rolled  frag-ments  of   quartzite.     In  some  cases  t!\ie 

ion  of  qiiartzito    pebbles  become.s  so  large  as  nearly  to   hide 

Interito.      In  the  centre  ami  west  of  the  old  lake  valley  either 

ir»)u  mud  was  formed  or  it  has   since   been  more  thoroughly 

away.     Still  well-marked  patches  of  laterite  remain  in  these 

of  the  valley.     The  outljnng  laterite  patches  to  the  north-east 

Tarkal  in   the   corner  enclosed   between  the  Ghatprabha,    the 

and  the  8ita  Don  gar  hills  seems  also  to  have  been   formed 

jw  water,  probably  in  an  arm  of  the  largo  lake.     One  section 

corner  at  Jeranknnli  shows  twenty  to  thirty  foot   of  worm- 

floraeratic  laterite  exposed  iu  the  village  well.     The  rather 

lateritic  conglomerate   that  occurs  to  the  south-west  of 

seems  to  mark  the  site  of  another  shallow  lake.     This  lako 

i«^r  of  similar  character  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Banknari 

V  to  the  wo.'?t.     No  organic  remains  have  been  found  in  any 

jppo.sed  lake  beds.     But  in  spite  of  this  strong  objection 

shape  of  the  country  and  the  position  of  tho  shingle  and  iron 

deposits  favour  the  hypothesis,  as   they  explain  the   presence 

lese  deposits  iu  many  places  where  they  could  not  be  referred 

p»'n-air  rhauges  of  iron-bearing  rocks,  a.s,  for  example,  where  tho 

jrite  rests  directly  on  unaltered  quartzite. 

A  dark  reddish-brown  clay  occurs  frequently  in  the  banks  of  tho 
ITiis  red  clay  passes  upward  into  the  black  regur-like 
triam.  High  lying  gravels  are  often  found  along  the  banks  of  the 
slktia.  A  largo  gravel  and  shingle  bod  consisting  almost  entirely 
luartzite  occurs  at  (Jirgaon,  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Kaladgi. 
imiiar  coaree  qnartzite  shingle  bed  shows  a  little  to  the  east  of 
inn.     A  doposit  of  quartzite  shingle  resting  partly  on  the  trap, 

Lly  on  tho  gneissic  rocks,  occurs  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Baloti 

leiry  on   tho  KalAdgi-Sholdpur  road.     A    very  largo  quantity   of 
irtzito  and   quart/  shingle  covers  tho  slope  of  tho  high  ground 
n  little  ejvst  of  the  Tangadgi  ford  at  intervals  as  far  oast  as 
ipur.     Cementation  of  the  pravels  into  true  conglomerates  by 
nato  of  lime  takes   placo  on  n  large   scale  in  tho 
he  I  at  Bnllur,  six  miles  north-west  of  Bilgi.     This 

\octA  alluvial  conglomerate  is  overlaid   by  a  thirty  feet  thick  clayey 
aw  chietly  voosisting  of  re-deposited  black  soil.     A  similar 
rlomerate  in  the  Don  riv^er  below  Talikoti  and  still  lower  down 
'   'irs   pebbles  of  tho   Ttllikoti  limestone.      Another 
iierate  formed  in  a  river-bod  by  cementation  of 
with  iron-clay  is  seen  a  littlo  below  the  ford  over 
•    Anagvildi.      Great  beds  of  gravelly  limestone 
111  ML'''   and  a  few  well -shaped  clipped  and  large-sized 
oLciii  at  Knira  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Malprabha 
K-eaflt  of  Baddmi,  at  the  place  three  miles  south  of  the 
'i.iUa  and  tho  Malphrabha  and  between  II ira 
ut  twenty  miles  above  Kaira. 
•  4*77    7 
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North  of  the  basement  quartzite  ridge  noTth-weet  of   Kaira 
between  Somankop    and    Cbamankatti  red  lateritic  subsoil,  mt 
likely  in  part  of   open-air  and  in   part  of  lake  origin,   is  fxpostdj 
Gravel  beds  of  lake  or  river  origin  occur  at   Tolanmatti,    ' 
mjles  north-east  of  Kaltldgi.     These  gravel  beds  consist  of  <| 
pebbles  and  yield  clipped  stone  tools  occurring  in  place  and  iml 
about  three  feet  below  the  surface. 

Of  the  Bub-aerial  formations  due  to  the  reproductive  act 
atmospheric  agencies  there  are  deposits  cemented  together  by 
chemical  precipitation  of  calcareous  matters  and  tufas.     Of  cnlcAreoc 
tufa  formations  two  classes  occur,  the  first  in  which  the  tufa  fonn«| 
solid  masses   6F"  rock,    and    the   second   in   which   the   calcareons 
matter  occurs  in  detached   gravol-liko    njodules.      An  example 
the  first  class  occurs  a  little  soiilh  of  Bifnshankari  two  and  a  bklf 
miles  Bonth-east  of  Baddmi.  An  area  of  several  acres  is  here  cr>vo 
with  large  irregular  masses  of  a  perfectly  concretionary   t' 
limestone   unlike   anything    belonging  to  tbe  older    limcsi 
the  district.     No  section  is  seen  showing  the  relation  of  this 
the  underlying  rock,  but  it  very  likely  covers  a  thin  bed  of  '•''»■ 
shale  snch  as  occurs  further   west  or  from  which  the    cu 
matter  was  brought  down  by  the  streams.     Of  the  second  <  : 
tufaceous   deposits  an  accumulation  of  limestone   gravel   lyiru 
the  Deccan  trap  occurs  on  the  high  ground  six  miles  north-ea 
Muddebihal  and  covoi-s  a  large  stretch  of  ground.     The  limc-n( 
are  pale  red  and  form  banks  of  unconsolidated  gravel. 

There  are  very   few   of  the   rain  aggregations  which    . 
uncommon  in  the  hill  country  to  the  wests  In  some  places,  c ■^ 
to  the  north  and  west  of  Baddmi,  large  tracts  are  covere*!    wil 
almost  pure  sand. _         _  

As  in  Belgaum  the  two  leading  varieties  of  soil  are  tbo  rod, 
directly  decomposed  trap,  and  the  black,  decomposed  trap  sandstor 
and  gneiss  mixed  with  organic  matter.  There  are  also  the  pane 
mentioned  above  and  a  half  sandy  soil  pale  di*ab  or  oli\ 
formed  of  decomposed  basalt.  This  form  of  weatheriiiL: 
almost  as  characteristic  of  basaltic  rocks  in  the  eastern  plains 
iron-clay  weathering  in  the  western  hills.  Of  exceptional  soils,  soc 
and  potash  soils  arc  rare.  Jjarge  quantities  of  alkaline  salts  occur 
in  other  soils,  es}x>cially  in  black  soil.  The  most  marked  instn!j(<! 
of  these  salt  soils  i-s  the  valley  of  the  Don  whose  water  is  so  .-al? 
as  to  be  almost  undrinkablo  during  the  hot  weather.  The  la;-:e 
stream  which  Hows  into  the  Don  from  the  north-east  at  Tjilikon  is 
even  more  brackish  and  parts  of  its  bed  when  dry  are  crn-sied 
with  a  thick  layer  of  impure  salt.  The  source  of  the  salt  must  h^^ 
deep-seated  for  the  soil  which  fills  the  main  part  of  the  valley  ii 
famous  for  it-s  richness. 
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JThe  variety  of  its  strata,  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the 
of  Bij^pur,  makes  the  district  rank  high  in  mineral  wealth. 

.  Jd  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  found  in  the  Malpraliha,  but 
sand  of  the  river-bed  is  now  nowhere  washed. 

Umx  Kajfl<loni,  four  miles  south-west  of  Kalildgi,  are  traces  of 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  ore  is  plentiful  enough  to 
eearch. 

ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  district  south  of  tlie 
kna.     Sixty  years  ago  (1820)  there  was  a  small  manufacture 
>n  at  the  village  of  AMgal,  about  four  miles  north  of  Bjlddmi. 
I  or©  WAS  found  about  four  miles  from  the  furnace  at  the  base  of  a 
>f  sandstone  hills.     It  was  a  greasy  hasmatite,  somewhat  the 
*of  iron  rust,  with  a  pui'plish  tinge,  soiling  the  fingers,  and 
10  a  red  chalk-like  mark  on  paper.  •  In  a  little  hut  close  to  the 
,  in  the  fonn  of  Shiv's  bull,  was  a  rude  stone  image  of  Basav, 
founder  of  the  Lingjlyat  religion  and  the  guardian  of  iron- 
Iters.     Before  each  melting  the  image  was  worshipped  by  the 
Wiiclcsiuith.     The  furnace  consisted  of  a  clay  cliimney  with  a 
;)od  mouth,  the  height   being  about  four  feet  and  the 
lameter  about  eighteen  inches.      The  lower  part  of  the 
•a  the  Imse  to  the  bottom  of  the  chixnney  was  the  place 
.•  I  IP-  burning  went  on.  the  solid  part  at  the  back,  which  looked 
like*  a  flat  oven,  being  nothing  more  than  a  buttress  or  at  times  a 
III.'  ftirles  of  the  chimney  to  have  been  three  inches 
of  the  furnace  must  have  been  about  one  foot, 
[ti  lew  mcbes  al>ove  the  base,  was  an  opening  for  a  bed  of 

no.  .  charcoal,  kneaded  with  a  little  clay,  which  was  put  on  the 

floor  to  receive  the  melted  metal,  and  a  small  portion  of  lighted  fuel 
«rai«  placed  at  the  opening.-    Just  above  the  oponing  was  Uie  nozzle 
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'  The  ninenU  ■eotion  >■  contribnted  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Joyner,  Exeoatire  Kngineer  for 
Icrintioii,  itelgfttun  ond  Dhdrwdr. 

*The  proccaa  of  Biftinfi;  tbe  cbarcoal  wu  cariou*Iy  primitive.      la  tlic  middle  of  m 
[Miow,  are  nr    -    '    '         '  '  -.  was  placed  n  cylindrical  atuno  about  a  foot  high 

[Midaawlyai  inled  top.     Tilt!  cbaroaal   was  beatun  in  the  outer 

koltii»"iil  ^  w»«  taken  mi  in   duublo  hjuidfuh  and  allowed  t<i 

I  no  ■  .uo.      The  finer  mrts  either  rcniaiui?d  on  the   stone,  or  fell 

I,,  .  Lho  coaner  rolled  to  a  greater  distance  and  were  taken  up 

[r^waicu.    TliLi   was  ooAtiuucd  until  there  was  u  muob  powder  as  wm  wauted. 
r«  Bdgaam,  148. 
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of  the  bellows.^    This  was  a  clay  cone  into  which  entered  two  U 
pipes  each  leading  from  an  air-bag  or  bellows  formed  of  a  %ui 
hide  and  lying  on  a  platform  about  the  saine  height  as  the  oj 
When  the  aperture  was  properly  fixed  the  opening  was  cai 
aiid  rather  neatly  closed  by  clay  tempered  with  powdered  chi 
A  little  above  the  base  of  the   fnrnace,  also  closed  by  clay 
charcoal,  was  a  Bmall  side  opening  for  the  escape  of  ashes,  bnt 
the  metal  fell  to  tlie  lottom,     From  the  top  of  the  chimney  thj 
whole  cavity  was  filled  to  the  brim   with  charcoal,  the  belloi 
at  the  same  time  beginning  to  blow.     Powdered  ore  was  throi 
small  shovelfuls  on  the  top  of  the  charcoal,  and  sank  throuj 
seams.     Twelve  shovelfuls  weighing  ncai'ly  ten  pounds  form< 
first  load.     Over  the  ore  charcoal  was  again  heaped,  and  in  a 
time,  as  the  heat  increased,  a  smoke,  apparently  inflammable 
expelled  from  the  ore,  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  pile.     Tlie  smc 
was  lighted  and  remained  burning  during  the  whole  of  tli©  _ 
A>s  the  charcoal  sank  in  the  chimney  more  charcoal  was  throi 
and  more  ore  was  sprinkled  on  it.     The  whole  load  of  the  f  umacel 
one  working,  which  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
thi-ee[in  the  afternoon,  was  alxiut  fifty  or  sixty  shovels  wei 
forty-two  to  fifty  pounds.     The  charcoal  was  about  twenty 
baskets,  each  basket  containing  about  one-third  of  a  bushel, 
the  process  was  about  one-thii'd  over,  the  hole  for  the  melted 
was  opened  and  a  few  pounds  flowed  out.     It  was  again  closeC 
this  was  repeated  three  times  in  the   course  of  the  working, 
front  of  the  fiie  was  also  frequently  stirred  by  thrusting  a 
poker  through  the  clay  immediately  al>ove  the  nozzle  of  the  bt 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  melting,  this  poker  was  used  to  tesl 
state  of  the  metal.     When  the  blacksmith  thought  it  .sufficientlj 
reduced,  the  front  of  the  furnace  was  opened,  and  the  ma.ss  of 
wjis  drawn  out  by  an  immense  pair  of  iron  ton^s,  in  which   it 
dragged  into  the  air  and  for  some  time  beaten  hai'd  with  two  dul 
to  free  it  from  cinder.     Before  cooling  it  was  cut  into  two  pic 
with  axes  as  it  was  more  easily  forged  in  half  than  whole, 
were  two  snieltings  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  one   in  the  day 
the  other  at  night.   The  workmen  who  were  not  immediately  eng 
slept  near  the  furnace.     All  the  workmen  were  husl>andmen 
made  iron  during  only  four  mouths  of  the  year.     Fifteen  pout 
(A  man)  of  iron  worth    al>out  48.  (Rs.   2)  was  reckoned  a 
outturn  for  one  smelting.     The  furnace-clcainng  was  taken  in 
by  each  of  twenty  partners,  the  blacksmith  having  a  double  sUj 


'  The  bellows  were  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  apparatus.     Each  bag  was  a  bafiald 
hi<le,  whole,  ami  very  well  preparea  ;  the  four  leg  holca  were  closed  and  into 
neck  hole  wna  thrust  from  the  inside  a  conical  iron  pipe,  the  broader   part  of    wl 
eutiri'Iy  filled  the  hole.     The    hinder  part  of  the    mc  was   open  and  its  ed^^ 
straight,  one  of  them  overlnpping  the  other  two  or  three  inches.      A  leather 
fastened  to  the  up[>cr  part  of  the  b&a  was  tied  round  the  blower's  rijjht    arm,    wt 
ho  altcniately  raieed  and  dcprcSBcd  to  admit  the  nir  by  the  opeciiif;,  or  expel 
through  the  tube,  while  with  the  left  ho  kept  tlio  baa  steady.   As  one  of  the  blowi 
raised  his  arm  when  tlie  other  lowered  hia,  a  tolerably  constant   stream   of  air 
blown  into  the  furnace.     The  two  pipes  were  kept  ia  their  proper  place   by -J 
6ttod  tightly  into  two  iron  rings  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  short  iron  bar. 
fiel^uin,  148. 


urector  of  the  work  and  owner  of  the  tools.  Eight  men  wei-e 
loyed  in  the  woods  making  charcoal,  four  were  stationed  at  the 
r^  where  they  relieved  each  other  by  pairs,  others  made  rea<]y 
""  for  stopping  the  holes,  others  pounded  and  sifted  the 
or  fed  the  furnace  with  charcoal  and  ore.  The  ore  wiis 
lisl  by  the  man  whose  turn  it  was  to  have  the  profits  of  the 
fi|tt.  The  only  labourer  who  was  paid  in  cash  waa  a  woman 
^Bonded  the  ore  on  a  flat  stone  with  an  iron  pestle.  The 
^^Mprged  on  the  spot  into  common  field  tools,  chiefly  hoea, 
^^^m^d  small  ploughshares.^ 

rSTJIrim  ore  was,  and  to  a  limited  extent  ia  still  (1883)smelted  at 

r,  twelve  inllea.  and  at  Jainmatti,  six  miles  north  of  Kalddgi, 

occurs  as  silicious  red  haematite  schist ;  at  Sidanhal,  about 

liles  south-west  of  Hungund,  on  the   right  bank  of  the 

la.  the  ore  being  brought  from  the  great  hjematite  beds  west 

Igad  ;  at  Haligcri  and  Righdpur  in  Bilddmi,  the  ore  lieing 

"  from  red  and  brown  hematite  beds  ;  and  at  Benkanvddi 

the   Malprabha  about  thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Hungund, 

If  1  king  chosen  by  a  blacksmith  at  the  mine  and  brought  about 

t  lora  a  hematite  bed  on  the  top  of  a  hill  between  Amin- 

u'i  utimthal.     The  ore  smelted  at  Siddtlpur,  Jainmatti,   and 

la]  is  dusty,  flakey,  coarse  in  gi'ain,  and  ot  poor  fjuality.     The 

furnace  is  made  of  red  clay  ;  and  at  Sidanhal,  where  the 

A,  the  chimney  is  in  several  places  hooped  with  iron.    The 

18  worked  with  a  double  skin-bellows   with   yoked   iron 

les  passing  into  a  clay  nozzle  or  tuyere  which  enters  a  trituigular 

in  one  of  the  sides.     The  daily  outtujn  of  two  furnace  clearings 

turty-six   pounds  (12   vtW)    which  is   reduced  to   thirty  after 

cinaer    is   hammered  out.       At  Haligeri  and  Rdghdpur   the 

ting  process  is  different.     The  raw  ore  is  broken  into  small 

ia  and  put  into  an  eartheii  crucible  with  charcoal,  limestone. 

fuel     l'ir«3  is  applied,  and,  when  the  mass  has  l>een  well  heated, 

t^a  arc  worked   to  help   to  separate  the  metal  from  the  alloy. 

he  end  of  the  process  the  iron  is  found  in  a  lump  at  the  bottom 

icible.     Iron  made  in  this   way  Ls  very  malleable  and  can 

into  sliape  even  when  cold.      If   a  husbandman  wants  a 

)1  he  employs  the  blacksmith,  pajnng  him  in  grain  and 

Jhim  ]>y  gathering  fuel  and  ore.     The  cost  of  making  thirty 

fof  iron  is  alx)ut  IS*.  3d.  (Rs.  C4)?    It  is  softer  and  tougher 

jign  iron,  lasts  longer,  and  is  better  suited  for  field  tools. 

ime  time  as  it  is  aViont  2d.  the  pound  dearer  than  foreign 

is  never   able  to  command    much  sale.     Since  the  1877 

So  the  smelting  industry  has  almost  ceased.     With  cheap  fuel 

'     '        ar  Benkanvadi  are  rich  enough  to  pay,  but  since  1870 

..at  dtity  has  raised  the  price  of  fuel  and  all  but  put  a 

^^tbe  smelting.    In  spite  of  their  high  price  some  "'  *^'" 
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I*  lUUila  lire :  Two  bellowsmeD.  M.  (6  (M.)  ;  one  fireman,  44rf.  (3  eu.) ;  one  man 
LViiacn  hreakingore,  lOJrf-  (7  <«,) :  bl*ck*mith,  2«.  (Re.  I) ;  3210  cubic  foot 
*,  t*.  {^t.  3J  :  1-68  cubic  foot  of  iron  ore,  U.  (8  at.) ;  and  aix  men  for  hammer 
(R«.  1) ;  toUl  13j.  M.  (R8.6|).    Mi.  H.  F.  Silcock,  OS. 
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Benkanvi/li  tools  are  still  in  demand  at  the  yearly  B&ns 
fair.     Iron  ore  is  also  found  in  the  hills  near  SLnir. 

There  are  some  laterite  or  ii-on-clay  hills  at  Ingleshviw,  Mu 
and    Masvinhal  in  Bdgcvddi,  and  at  Belkandi  and   Batkurki 
Bdddmi ;  but  these  are  not  worked  at  present.     The  same  fo 
is  found  to  a  SDmll  extent  at  NAgarlwtta.  Bantdnur,  and  Nacail 
in  Muddebihdl,   while  near  Bijdpur  heavy  iron-stone  gravek 
conglomerates  occur. 

The  various  granitoid  rocks  in  the  south-east  of   the  di.striciy 
locally  known  as  chinchkal,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  working 
are  little  used  except  for  lintels  and  slabs.     At  Bilgi,  twelve 
north  of  Bdgalkot,   a  beautiful  ro.se-coloured   granite  is   qn 
equal  in  appearance  to  the  best  Aljerdeen  or  Mount  Sorrel  _ 
Tlie  rough  slal>s  are  quarried  by  Vadars  who  crack  the  bl ' 
burning  fuel  over  them  or  by  chiselling  a  line  of  holes  and  dn 
wedges.   They  then  separate  the  blocks  with  the  help  of  levers, 
rough  .slabs  are  dressed  by  a  class  of  men  called  Sangtards.  R" 
squared   slabs  about  eight  feet  long  and  two  feet  \vide  can 
on  the  spot  at  4*.  to  6«.  (Rs.  2-3).     Near  NiUatvild  in  Mud 
and  elsewhere  a  syenite  is  found,  from  which  .slabs  twelve  f i  ■ 
and  two  and   lialf  feet  wide  can  be  cut.     These  fetch  alx>ut  U#. 
(Rs.  3),  but,  though  of  good  quality,  they  are  not  much  used  as  a 
softer  stone  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  softer  gncissic  rocks 
are   often  used  by  villagers  in  their  rough  stone  and  mud  walling. 
Heeraatite  schist,  though  the  best  stone  for  roads,  is  a  bad  building 
stone  as  it  does  not  take  mortar  well  and  cannot  be  given  mucl     V 
Still  it  is  very  durable  anAis  the  only  building  stone  at   Hi. 
The  price  of  fair-sized  rubble  is  7s.  to  8».  (Rs.  3^-4)  the  hmidreJ 
cubic  feet.     Dark  green  chlorite  scbist  has  been  used  in  a  new 
school -house  at  Njllatvild  in  Muddcbibdl  and  makes  a  good  workable 
stone.     The  extremely  beautiful  granites  and  kindred  rocks  of  greAt 
variety  of  colour  and  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish  will  find  a 
market  when  the  district  is  opened  by  roads  and  railways. 

In  old  times  these  granitoid  rocks  were  much  used  for  forta  onJ^ 
temples.  Many  Jain  temples,  where  the  stone  must  have  heett 
carried  for  miles,  have  single  stone  coliunns,often  beautifully  cut,«nd 
large  lintels  and  slabs  of  gray  and  rose  granite.     These  old  granite 

{)illars  are  often  seen  built  into  modem  fort- walls  and  u.sed  as  gat^ 
intels.  A  notalile  instance  occurs  in  Bij^pur,  thirty  miles  front  ^^ 
ncai-cst  part  of  the  granite  region,  where  there  are  hundreds  o^ 
ornamental  granite  pillars  either  in  old  Hindu  temples  or  worked  into 
mosques  or  Musalman  mansions.  One  more  or  leas  dull  gray  guei 
does  not  stand  transverse  strains  on  exposure;  and  the  surface 
of  some  micaceous  schistose  stones  rapidly  peals.  With  these 
exceptions  the  granites  in  the  old  buildings  are  as  sharp-edged 
wlien  they  were  tooled  800  to  COO  years  ago. 

Tlie  dioritic  greenstone,  hasarka  kallu,  apparently  cut  from  th6i 
dykes  which  occur  in  the  granite,  has  been  made  into  lings  whoso 
high  polish  has  for  centuries  remained  undimmed.  In  Bij^pnr 
the  same  stone  has  been  used  for  grave  stones,  and,  though  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  the  last  200  years,  is  often  as  sharp-edged  and, 
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>us  as  if  it  had  just  left  the  stonemaaon's  yard.    In  the  ruins 
lij^pur  are   many  large  cubical   blocks  of  almost  pure  quartz 
two  or  three  highly  polished  faces. 

rocks  occur  in  Bdgalkot  where  they  soem  to  be  chiefly 

^... ,  ...acioua  limestone  ;  a  Bmall  patch  crosses  the  Krislinanortji 

tijtipur ,  in  Badduii  they  hold  a  largo  area  aud  stretch   into 

Eh-weHt  Hungund  ;  and  in   Muddebihal  they  form  an   irregular 

li  parsing  through  the  towus  of  Muddebihiil  and  Talikoti.     In 

uni.  Hungund,  and  Muddebihal   they  are  crystalline  sandstone 

A»r  than  limestone.  The  nuartzites  are  generally  pinkyor  salmon- 

litbured,  though  often  gray,  whitish,  white  and  green,  butt"  pearly, 

v^axy.     They  are  very  beautiful,  but  excessively  hard  and  tough. 

[hey  are  diftictilt  to  quarry  and  tool,  and  are  used  generally  in  the 

I,  cbiody  in  the  fnnn  of  slabs  whicli  are  taken  out  by  wedges 

'levers.     One  of  the  1x!st  (juarries,  near  Bilgi  in  Bdgalkot,  yields 

up  to  ten  feet  long.     The  following  is  the  table  of  prices : 

BjLaiQvj.RTy.iTE,  1SS.1, 
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8la1>s  are  used  for  lintels,  drains,  temples,  and  wells,  and 

able  in  bear  a  great  tran.sverse  strain.     At  Bilgi  is  an  ancient 

jlf-.sl<iue  pillar  or  darnhha  of  a  beautiful  pinkish  qnartzite  which 

irefully  tooled  throughout.     It  is  thirty-five  feet  high 

.    eighteen  inches  square  at  the  ba.se.     Some  temples  in 

i«  neighixiurhood  of  Bilgi  are  also  made  of  i|uartzite  bi^autifuUy 

ilctl.     A  fuw  specimens  of  the  stone  may  be  found  in  the  Bijapur 

\\a»  probably  taken  from  old  temples. 

'  "  Istones   of  a  quartzite  nature,   which  may 

)iie  grits    and   conglomerates,  arc  often  not 
I  I'rum  the  rest  of  the  .sandstone  series  which   are 
...  :       .  .3  crj'stalline  and  which  they  underlie.     They  varj' 
lin   colour  from  white  and  yellowish  white  to  red,  i-eddish   brown, 
-  ^      T  Trplish  black,  drab,  an«l  dark  gray.     In  Muddebihal  they 
d  at  Basarkhod,   Belanturkanti,  GudiAl,  Jakerjil,  Jam- 
il, tvavditn.-itti,  Mtichgill,  Muddebihal,  MurAl,  Shirulgud<l,  and 
lit   ht  BAditmi.  at   Badsimi,    Guledgud<l,    JflliluU,  and  Korur ; 
t.   at   Sinir  and  Vanhnli ;  and   in  Hungund   at  Aiholi. 
J    ...led  by  a  class  of  Vat lais  culled   Bhan<li    Vadars,  and  by 
lAnothcr  clas.s  of  Vadars  called  Kalkatakarus,  and  by  ordinary  masons 

Tor  T'  " ritH  is  dressed  into  qucnis  or  ehikiti,  rollers,  and  trough* 

[G'  can   without  much  difficulty  t>e  cut  from  wx  to  eight 

fc.  '  f  ^vo  f.M-t  broad.     The.se  fetch  1*.  4^d.  to  Gs.  (Re.|^-3) 

J  in  iiibdl  quarrie,s,    aud    rubble    fetches    4r8.   to  4«.  Od, 

Nb».  2-2ii  the  hundred  cubic  feet.  Guledgudd  slabs,  eighteen 
itfliM  broad,  hii\e  a  great  local  name  and  fetch  the  following 
||ionua]  prices: 
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to  fourteen  f e«t  long  aod  ten  to  f oartoen 
luid  wide  can  Vje  hail  for  18^  to  2a«.  (Rs.  9-1" 
for  5#.  (Ra.  21)  the  hundred  cubic  fe^.     Th"  str.i 
lodem  buildings  as  roogh  rabble  and  slal- 
^•t  Moddeblh^  and  at  a  Tew  other  places  & 
old  time!)  it  was  much  used  for  fort^valls  ^. 
of  ^uiidebih&l,  Basorkbotl.and  Keror.and  ...  ■■    .. 

land  PatAdkal  it  shVwis  no  sijnis  of  d«cay.    It  ha^  also 

')e  large  wfaeeh  of  the  t  '  li  cars  attached  to   ttie   oi 

ltefnti'le&    Many  of  tbcs*?  ^  ndy  dres«»d  and  five  to  sev( 

in   aiameter,    are  each    cut    out  of  one  neoos 

crystalline  sandstone  querns,  troughs,  and  ■:  nts  httv&l 

itXMsn  celebrated.     Lately,  especially  in  the  quarries  near  Mitddi 
firtt-cloM    road-rollers    have    l«een     made,    costing     "^"^     *^^ 
(K«,15-30)  according  to  size  and  finish.     The  Mn<l<l 
cost  at  the  cmarry  Is.  to  6*.  (Rs.  ^-S)  according  to  size 
8*.  to  £1   (Rs.  4-10).       The  Badanii    ♦^u^'-rns    ranjsfe 
following  prices:  4J(i.  (2|  aa.)  for  a  -' 
'!#.  (8  ai.)  for  a  stone  twelve  inches  in 

»tont;  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  4*.  ^lia.  2)  for  a  stone  twol 
in  dittinet«.?r.     In  1879  recfftnguJar  troughs  four  feet  long  tw< 
broad   and  eighteen  inches  deep  sold  for  1 2*.  (Ea.  6) , 
troughs  ten  feet  long  three  feet  bro«d  and  twelve  inches 
£1  -im.  (Rs.  12);  circular  troughs  with  a  diaiueter  of  one  ai, 
rfeet  and  one  foot  deep  for  2.'(.  (Re.  1),  and  circular  troughs    wiUi 
lianiet<.;r  of  three  feet  and  two  feet  deep  for  7«.  (Rs.  3^). 

liany  of  these  articles  are  also  made  of  ordinary  sandstone, 
lline  sandstone  is   more  often  full  of  joints  and  b'"-'-' 
tiKHures,  which  make  the  quarrying  of 'it  comimratively  ■ 
except  large  blocks,  the  sione-s  can  be  separateA  without  iiusl 
For  this  reason  the  ordinary  rubble  made  from  it  is  cheap. 

The  more  onlinary  saudstones  are  found  chieHy  in  Badanti. 
nl.'«o  cross  the  Malprabba  in  the  east  into  Hungund  at  Aiholi,  ai 
in  parts  of  Bagalkot.  form  an  isolated  patch  noi-tli  of  the  Krisli 
Mamdapur  in  Bijdpur,  and  occur  to  a  certain  extent  iu  Mudde    _ 
In  BiuJdmi  tliis  sandstone  forms  large  tabular  hills,  often  l>ouuded 
perpendicular  scarps  200  to  300  feet  high.     Tlie  rocks  vary  iu  tej 
iroiii  fine-grained  truly  crj'stalline  to  shaley  coarse  and  loose-gn 
or  gritty.     The  colour  is  often  a  fine  red,  but  ofteuer  perlu 
whitish  or  yellowish  red  and  butf  chang^g  to  browni.sh  niid  all 
purple,  very  often  in  bands  of  ditlerent  colours,  and  occnsi< ; 
Ntripcs  of  purple  and  white  like  a  zebra.     Some  of  the  v.i,  .^ 
especially  at  Ciuledgutid  in  Ba<liimi  and  at  Aiholi,  Hanamsdgnril 
fluiidur  in  Hungund,  arc  most  excellent  building  stone  and 
been  greatly   used  in  old  Jain   temples.      Especially   at  Sirur 
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Ikot,  at  Bttddmi  and  Pita<1kal  in  B^<.1^mi,  at  Aiholi  aud  Hungund 
rutnl,  attd  in  BijApur.  the  MiusaliuAns  have  used  many  well 
tuteU  and  janiljs.  The  temples  at  Ailioli  and  Piitadkal,  in 
liar,  arc  very  richly  carved,  some  of  the  friezes,  figures,  and 
ings  bein}:j  most  admirable  specimens  of  work,  and,  thouglj 
of  them  arc  over  1200  years  old,  often  as  clean  cut  as  wh<Mi 
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»e  curious  old  fort  at  Bdddmi  and  many  other  village  fortifications 

built  uf  tills  atone,  and  in  the   well-known    Bnihnianic  (a.d. 

and  .Tiiin  (a.d.  <ai^t\))  caves  at  Bad^uii  the  canings  are  cleai'  and 

.  i^d,  though  more  than  1200  years  old.  Samples  at  Gudur 

ii   miles  south-west  of  Hunguud,  and  at  Parvati  about 

i  miles  north  of  Bdddmi  are  considered  byMr.  Foote  thorouglily 

for  the  large   millstones  used   in   first-class  mills.     This 

ne  and  the  sandstone  shales  are  also  used  for  grind.stones. 

l-sharpening    whittles,    and  for   oil-mills    and    oil-niortars. 

le  inibble  is  used  by  the  natives  for  their  onlinary  buililings 

at  Oule<igu<ld  Viy  the  German  Mission  who  have  lately  built  a 

-'I  and  mission  house.     It  can  be  supplied  at  4*.  to  ()». 

le  hmidred  cubic  feet.     Near  Muddebihal  is  a  bed  of 

bieh  might  be  cut  and  sold  for  loaf-sugar  without  the 

:  detected  except  by  taste. 

Ai  Bilkop,  about  six  miles  south-west  of  BAdami,  a  red  clayey 
)iie,  locally  known  as  aahdn,  is  dug  from  caves  of  some  depth 
sold  in  small  nmml  pieces  varying  in  diameter  from  two  inches 
foot  or  a  foot  an<l  a  half  and  selling  at  Sd.  to  1<«.  a  piece  (2-8  n».) 
Uii^'d  for  grinding  sandal  antl  othei' sweet-scented  woods  into 

IS    are    very    interentiug    and,    like    the  other    rocks, 
id  appurently  confused  in  position.     Roughly  they  form 
ban<l  thiit  runs  north-east  about  sixty  miles  from  KalAtlgi 
...lilt's  frimtitratTdlikoti  and  Salvargi  in  Muddebihal  with 
r.    between  Muddebihal  and  the  Krishna  river,   this  being 
iiivlHion  bt'tweien   tba  limestones  of  what  geologists  call  the 
series  and  tln'  KalAdgi  series.     These  rocks  are  somewhat 
to  classify  as  they  varj'   from   almost  pure   quartzites   to 
iTir^  cnrbonates  of  lime,   ami  thence,  through  a  somewhat 
.  back  to  impure  and  clayey  limestones.     The  greatest 
!oa  is  in  Btigalkot.     Limestones  also  occur  in  north  and 
Biiddmi,   and  a  small  patch  is  seen  in  Bilgevjldi  just 
r  liie  Krishna.     In  Muddebihal  they  again  occur  under  the 
.me  of  Tiilikoti  limestone,  which  is  perhaps  better  known  as 
id    litni'stone.     Furtlier  north   a   small    patch  enters  east 
frini  the  Ni/Am's  dominions.     They  vary  much  in  texture 
Near  KalAdgi  and   Bdgalkot  the  rocks  are   massive 
..Uerent  shades  of  gray  deepening  into  l»lue  and  almost 
<iccaflionalIy  with  blacK  and  green  or  even  pink  and   green 
UuuU,  and  again  passing  from  white  to  greon  and  from  pink  to 
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brown.     They  take  a  high  ix)lish  and  chemical  analysis  ho^  shof 
them  to  \>e  true  Jiiarbles.'     Though  tliey  are  useful  for  hui! 
would  c»Ttainly  rnnk  high  aw  ilecorative  stoneH,  neither   in 
nor  in  modern  times    have  they  been  used  either  in  plain 
©rnamentttl  work.     The  Collector's  office  at  KalAdgi  is  almc 
only  building  in  which  they  have  been  ased.     The  price  of  rul 
from  G».  to  0*.  (Rs.  3- 4  J)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.     The  stone  is  bl 
when  a  pure  lime  in  wanted  for  whitewashing. 

The  Tdlikoti  limestones  locally  called  shedikal  are  in  finer  laj 
from  one  to  fourteen  inches  thick.     They  are  verj-  llakey  near 
surface  and  vary  in  colour  from  <leep  blue  to  jmle  buff  aiul  ci 
creamy  pink,  or  purple.     They  have  been  apoken  of  &s  lithof^ 
limestones.^      But  search  has  lately  l.>eeu  and  is  now  being 
lioth  at  Talikoti  and  near  Bigidkot  without  timling  any  «!> 
jsoft  and  bibulous  enough  for  lithographing.     Some  specimens,  k 
called  kaUiavliihtUn  or  lichen  stone,  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
on   being  split,  show  most  beautiful  black  markings  of  sea- 
exactly  like  the  so-called  mo.ss  of  mo.ss  agates.*''     Be.side.s  at  Tillil 
limestone  is  found  chietiy  at  Tumbgi  and  Menujgi  in  Muddebihi 
at  Kalkeri    in  Sindgi  and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhoc 
is  easily  ijuarried  and  is  often  worked  by  ordinary  labourers,  a*  1 
only  requii'es  cutting  out  and  breaking  into  size  by  heavy  hammeii 
called  aittlciJi.     It  is  dressed  with   broad-headed  chisels  and  liiibl 
hammers.     It  is  brittle,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  ai  ' 
ill-.suited  to  carry  weight.     The  price  of  the  stone  on  the  spot  i 
to  <5*.  (lis.  2- 3)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.     It  isnuich  used  for  ' 
the  cream-colimred  varieties  being  most  prized  close  to  th*'  ^ 
The  whole  town  of  Ttllikoti.  with  its  fre.sh-looking  and  perfect  \\ 
are  of  this  stone.     Slab  after  slab  can  be  built  into  a  wall  with  hru 
any  mortar.    Hoas4is  of  this  .stone  are  very  uniform,  the  ditiVi 
rows  of  stones  being  perfectl}'  even.     In  some  Talikoti  buiMi   . 
difTerent  coloured  stones  liave  lu'en  used  with  a  very  pleasinLT  't  • 
The  thin  slabs  are  used  for  rcK>tii(gshop  verandas  or  as  pavin 
They  also  nmke  very  good  house  cisterns  l>y  joining  six  > 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  up])ermost     The  onlj'-  modem  pul»lic  building 
in  which  the  stone  luis  been  used  is  the  school-house  at  T^ikoti. 

At  Honludli  in  Sindgi,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nizam's  territoi 
a  massive  blue-black  limestone  is  found  approaching  a  ntarble 
nature  and  appearance.     The  gi'ay  and  purple  stones  of  Talikoti 
brought  fifty  miles  to  Bijapur  for  decorative  purposes,  and  tua 
found  in  different  ruins  either  as  praying  stones  in  the  mosque 
as  ornamental  panels  as  in  tlie  face  of  the  Mehtri  Palace. 
Mehtri  Palace,  for  the  sake  of  the  tints,  the  most  clayey  and 


'  The   (Ictftils    are  :  Silica  2*69,   ferric  oxide  0*45,   alunucA  0-37,   c«rbonftte 
BiBgneMa  &'84,  and  carbonate  of  lime  90*65. 

•  Some  flpccimens  of  the  Tdlikoti  limestone  sent  by  Capt&ia  Newbold  {1842-II 
to   the    litbograpkic  oatablishineut  at  Si.  ThooiaB'  Mount  in  Madnts  were  foQod  I 
answer.    Geological  Paper»  of  Western  Imlia.  'A2',i-'i24. 

*  This  doe*  not  swm  to  Imve  attracted  the  attention  of  any  of  the  geol-" 
bare  visited  the  place.     Except  in  one  doubtful  case  in  the  sandstunii  cl^ 
Mr.  Bruce    Foote   obtAined   no    organic  reniaiuti   or    tracen  in   the    fihii 

Mr.  R  B.  Jvyoer. 
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Wort}  choseij  and  have  not  stood  well.  The  same  beds  at 
il>ad  have  been  used  for  railway  stations  and  buildings  and 
tl  fur  along  the  line  for  platform  paving  and  tiooring. 

!  Tli«  most  riucient  use  of  theKaladgi  <iuurtzites  was  the  manufacture 
"•d   tstone  tools,  many  8peciuieu.s  of  which  were  found  hy 
•  >'  and  have  li«?L'n  gathered  V)y   Mr.  R.  B.  Joyner  frou;  all 
uf  the  Bombay  Karnatak. 

Occasionally  associated  with  the  limesLuiu.'  me  uxcelleut  beds  of 
ti  clay  slatey  rock  which  is  prized  as  a  building  stone.    It  is  found 
'         ikot,  at  Selikeri  four  niile.s. south-east  of  Kaladgi. 
or  four  miles  suutli  of  Bdgalkot,  and  at  a  few 
jcr  places.     It  is  very  hard  an<l  tough  of  a  deep  indigo  black. 
op  layers,  lighter  coloured  slatey  or  hard  .slniles,  are  used  for 
Ig  and  paving  and  for  writing  slatea  and  pencils.     The  jstones 
>t  liv  blasting  by  the  village  people,  not  by  Vadars,  and.  if  for 
slates,  they  are  split   by  mining  bars  and   wedges.     The 
and  slates  have  lieen   taken  lotig  distances  the  stone  for  the 
ipnr  palace  and  for  some  buildinj^s,  it  is  believed,  in  Belgaum, 
>r  corner-stones  in  the  modern  buildings  at  Kaladgi.     The  slates 
iformerh"  taken  in  large  quantities  to  Belgaum,  (Jtoa,  and  otiier 
but  of  late  the  demand  has  almo^t  ceased.     They  are  small, 
more  than  six  inches  square,  and  in  rooting  are  generally 

ider  a.  covering  of  tiles.     Their  nominal  price  at  the  (juany  is 

(Re.  10)  the  thousand.     They  areal.<»  used  as  paving  Hags.     The 
massive  stone  makes  good  slates  and  rollers  and  takes  a  tine 
Large  blocks  have  Ijcen  used  for  temple  pillars,  images,  and 
ion  sTaha.     To  the  excellent  qiiaMty  of  the  slate  Is.  due  the 
.'stion  of  some  of  tlie  ancient  inscriptions  ho  fre<|Uentl\'  found 
nth  Bijdpur.     Inscriptions  are  also  found  on  s*indstone. 

18f3  at  the  .Sclikeri  quarry  a  slab  three  to  tive  feet  long  and 
lieeu  inches  liroarl  sold  for  -is.  to  n«.  (Rs.  2-24)  if  two  inches  deep, 
to  iif,  (Rs.  2i  -  y)  if  four  inches  deej>,  and  for  7x.  to  10*. 
IJ-5)  if  six  inche.s  deep.     A  slab  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  ton 
broad,  and  ten  inches  deep  sohl  fur  lUs.  to  £1  Us.  (Ra9-14). 

hble  Htou&s  coat  Hn.  to  Gs.  (R.s.  2  h  -3)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.     At 

rki,  three  miles  north  of  Kalddgi,  is  found  a  dark-blue  hard 

'    -r  argillite  called  *(r«»'-/.'jM,  which  makes  excellent  hones 

ig  razors  and  knives.     It  is  found  about  eight  feet  below 

.ee  covered  by  about  twu  feet  of  liard  sluiles.     From  its  tine 

_  the  pieces,  t'hough  not  too  .small  for  hones,  are  never  large. 

By  were  formerly'  widely  known  and  greatly  prized.     Of  late  the 

Bmand  has  fallen,  much  of  the  quarry  is  tilled  with  black  soil,  and 

are  kept  for  sale  only  at  one  house  in  Kald^lgi  town.     Their 

ice  Vttrie-s  from  dd.  to  Is.  (4-8  Uf.)} 

i«  trap  rocks  which  cover  more  than  four-Hfths  of  the  di-strict 
ii  of  tho  Krishna,  as  a  rule,  are   argillaceous    near   Bijdpur 
id  amygilaloid  further  south.    Towards  the  soutli  and  soutli-east 
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lu  »  black  cUy  slate  with  ileticMte  green  haniln  oocurriii^ 
iiiiumU  A8  a  very  btiaatUul  atoiwi  fur  decomtive  {lurposen. 
awirs  ul  GculvgjcJ  Survey  of  India.,  XII,  263. 
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the   trap  is   nodular   with   concentric   larninse   surrountliug  son 
nuclei  of  hard  basalt  which  have  not  weathered  to  the  surface  nettrly 
so  generally  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Deccan.     As  elsewhere  the  frai 
and  less  crystalline  basalt  are  risky  stones  to  build  with  and  she 
\^  very  carefully  chosen  after  long  experience.     It  is  not  enc 
even  to  choose  a  quany,  as  the  quality  of  the  stone  varies  mu 
the  same  beds.     Bijapur  is  a  good  example  of  the  uneven  qt 
of  trap.     In  some  buildings  earthy  trap.s  have  decayed  into 
ruin,  while  in  othens  the  more  crystalline  basalts,  as  in  the  intrU 
carvings  of  the  Ibrahim  Roza,  remain  &»  fresh,  and  in  the  city 
as  strong  a.s  when  they  wore  cut.     The   Mu.salman.s  did    niUt 
preserve  their  buildings  by  whitewa.sh  and  phister,  but  now  thati 
but  a  few  are  left  unprotected  weathering  and  decay  go  on  ; 
The  price  of  the  rubble  at  the  quarry  varies  from   10^.9.  to 
(Rs.  5 J -5|)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.     At  Bijdpur,  where  it  i8 
from  the  ruiii!*,  it  costs  only  4«.  to  6i«.  (Rs,  2-3^).     The  Bl 
Vadars  with  their  heavy  hammers  break  the  basalt  into  slabs  i 
large  rultble.     »Slabs  two  to  foiu'  feet  long,  nine  inches  to  one 
wide,  and  six  to  nine  inche.s  thick  can  bo  had  for  about  8*Z.  (5|J 
a  foot.     The  best  places  for  slabs  and  quariT-stouea  are  at  NifiiT 
Bobleshvar,  and  Hangcrgi  in  Bijapur  ;  at  Horti,  Mainhali,  Arja 
Golsar,  and  Shirshadh  in  Indi  ;  at  Jlangoli,  Masvinhal.Nidgundi. 
Mulvdd  in  BAgevadi ;  at  Kiintnji  in  Muddebiluil ;  and  at  Pa. 
Bobleshvar,  and  Yergal  in  Sindgi.     Blocks  four  feet  long,  t)i 
broad,  and  one  foot  thick,  can  be  found  at  prices  varjnng  from  2«. 
4s.  (Rs.  1-2).     At  Shirshddh  dressed  stone.s,  two  feet  nine  inches  u 
diameter  and  five  feet  thr<^e  inches  high,  prepared  aa  oil-mills,  can 
bought  for  £2  (R.s.  20)  at  the  cjuarry.     At  Bobleshvar  and  Yergal,* 
troughs  made  by  the  Bhandi  and  Kalgotki  Vadars  can  be  bought  nt 
12«,  to  30».  (Rs.  (j-1.5)  aceorrlirit:  to  .size.     The  green.stone  ai 
basalt,  used  in  the  Bijapur  building.?  for  slab.s,  pillars,  and  d<!. 
were  chiefly  brought  from  the  Krishna  river  where  it  occurs*  in  hi:.: 
boulders.      Laterite  caps  hills  north  and  north-east  of  BagevaJi 
and  near  Mangoli ;  it  is  not  used  as  a  building  stone. 

The   lime  ehieflj-  used   for   mortar  and   plaster  is   the   sui 
nodular    and  tufaceous  concretion,   comnionly   known  as    /w 
ftnd   in   Kdnarose  called  barlt  kallu  or  sinna  kallu.     It  is   foi 
throughout  the  di.strict  in  all  soils.     It  generally  has  some  and 
some  cases  has  marked  hydraulic  properties.     The  cost  at  the  pr 
varies  according  to   the  tlifficulty  of  getting  it   from    3<.    to   9J 
(Rs.  IJ  -4^)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.     Near  the  Bdnshankari  tempi 
in  Bdddmi  a  large  unused  tufaceous  deposit  is  now  being  workf 
Calcareous  conglomerates  are  often  seen  in  river  and  stream  be< 
tod  in  parts  of    Muddebih41   there  are  small  hills  of   tufaceoB 
conglomerate. 

Sand  for  building  purposes  can  be  had  in  many  streams'?! 
river-beds.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  of  very  good  quahty.  In  the  fc. 
districts  it  is  generally  mixed  with  grains  of  Ume  and  pieces  of  soi 
trap,  and  in  the  sandstone  districts  it  is  of  too  fine  a  grain.  In  th, 
lai'ger  rivers  it  is  full  of  silt  and  dust.  The  price  varies  from  \i 
Sfi.  to  6s.  (Rs.  i  -  3)  the  hundred  cubic  feet      Coloured  sands  f<: 
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kent&l  purpuses  anti  scouring  sand  are  found  in  the  sandstone 

^"  nre  no  good  clay  deposit?  in  Bijdpur  suitable  for  bricks, 
and  pots.     Tiles  ana  burnt  bricks  are  hardly  ever  made. 
'  eial  occasions  by  imported  labour,  and  then  the  silt  oi 
•  ids  is  u.stxl.     The  potters  occasionally  turn  their  hands 
le  Work,  half-round  tiles  costing  8s. to  12s.(Ks.4-6)  the  thousancL 
»t  bricks  cost  12s.  to  £1  8».  (Rs.6-14)  the  thousand  according  to 
and  quality.     Water  pots  and  jars,  holding  six  to  eight  gallons 
taiie  from  silt  at  many  places  and  cost  al.ioutSt/.  (2  a*,)  apiece. 
kUy  excellent  clay  is  brought  from  a  place  called  Mulhdlli  in 
tiz&m's  counti-y, 

of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  district  is  the  river  Don 
some  of  its  tributaries,  chietty  the  Little  Don  near  Ukli  in 
ra«li,  tlie  waters  of  which  are  more  or  less  saliiie  according 
season.     Tliose  who  live  on  its  banks  in  some  cases  become 
l^to  drinking  the  water.     Salt  and  saltpetre  used  to  he  made  by 
»ratiou  frr»m   the  water  of  the  Don  tind  its  salt  tributary  the 
Don  near  Uk\i  in  Bdgevadi,  and  remains  of  ancient  salt-pans 
seen  on  the  dams  of  many  of  the  old  reservoirs  in  the  south 
le  district,  where,  according  to  the  local  story,  salt  was  made  by 
'  the  earth.     This  was  probably  sedtpetre  which  Ls  still  made 
final,   Kannoli,  Kantoji,  and  many  other  places   by  a  class 
Uppnrs.     Saltpetre  is  sold  at  four  to  five  pounds  and  salt  at 
rht  bo  ten  pounds  the  shilling  (Rs.24-3  the  nian  of  12  s/ier*). 

Wliite,  common  yellow,  and  purple  earths  and  shales,  and  the 
sr  red  bole  are  used  for  colouring. 

Af  rinddankeri  aliout  seven  miles  east  of  Bagalkot  beautiful 
iH  of  calcspar  or  raugoli-kallu  are  found,  which,  when 
d,  is  used  by  Brdhmans  for  strewing  in  their  temples  and 


if  ri'i  I 

thresholds  of  their  houses. 


Airatt's,  but  not  of  a  brilliant  colour,  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
ishna  bed  and  at  Hanrndpur,  eight  miles  north-east  of  Bdddmi. 
lulphnr  of  poor  quality  is  found  in  quantities  in  the  ruins  of 
>ur  cita<iel.  This  was  probably  procured  from  the  iron  pyrites 
in  the  limestone  beds  in  the  Nizdm's  dominions.  Iron  pyrites 
found  at  Tillikoti.  but  is  not  nmch  used.  Gravel  for  road 
^as  a  rule  is  not  sold  ;  a  heap  200'  x  200'  x  1'  would  cost  about 
"^  [10).  At  Degnal,  ten  miles  south-west  of  Indi,  glas,s  bangles 
in  small  cjuantities  from  old  and  imported  glass,  and  sold 
twnitj'  for  a  penny. 

Of  5757  squai-e  miles,  the  whole  area  of  the  district,  245  or  42 
Ciiul  have  been  set  apart  as  forest  land.     On  the  31st  of  Mai-ch 
tof  the  total  forestarea  155  square  nulcs  were  roser\'ed  and  ninety 
were  protected  forests.     Except  small  ai-eas  of  grass- 
IxihhiU  a.nd  jamJihul  in  the  bed  of  or  near  the  bank  of  the 
•  ■  'i  I  iha,  and  tho  Malprabha,  the  forest  lands  of  the 
>or  ..n  the  hills  to   tho  south   of   the  Krishna  and 

ruen  tiie  Kn.sliim  and  Dhiirwdi-.    They  stretch  east  to  the  NizAm's 
and  west  to  the  petty  states  of  Mudhol,  Rdmdurg,  Mxd 
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Torgal.     Thai  till  recent  times  these  hill-siiles  had  an  abimc 
of  UKxlevately  sizetl  trees  aiid  HrewocMl  is  shouTi  by  < 
and  decayed  roots.     The  present  harreuneys  i^s  due  to  th' 
of  the  people  in  dealing  with  forestw,  ami  to  the  drain  which 
oil]   iron-smelting   industry    must  have  caused      The   hills  aboB 
KalAdgi  and  Bagalkot  arc  bare.     North  towards  Bilgi.  south- 
about  BfUlami  aii'l  Gudur,  and  south-we-st  towards  Hnmdui 
Torgal,  there  is  a  large  stretch  of  rough  country  more  or  lessee 
with  scnib  an<i  such  small   trees  as  tlie  dhtivda   (M.)  dludul 
Anogeissus  latifolia,  hiihava  (M.)  hnfcka!  (K.)  Cassia iistula,  nim  (1 
bevina  or  hevu  (K.)   Melia  azaf-lirachta,  thnburni  (M.)  halai  (J 
Diospyros  melanoxylon,  khirlr  (M.)hhoirda  (K.)  Acacia  catechu./ 
(M.)  mashvdla  (K.)  Chloroxylon  swietinia,  some  armed  and 
acacia.s,  and   numerous  varieties  of  thorn  bushes.     The  hills 
clotheil  with  wood  and  scrub  are  those  of  Bddilnd  and  Himgi 
Here  man}*  parts  have  nuich  improved  sine*;  1874^  when  conservJ 
was  enforced,  and  the  bamlxx),  which  in  1870  was  all  but  C3 " 
now  makes  a  fair  show  on  some  of  the  liiU -sides.     The  BiJ&{ 
forest  maj-  be  divided  into  two  sections,  scrub  forests  ami  bdbhi 
Idlli  Acacia  arabica  reserves.     The  scrub  forests,  scattered  ovcrSS 
square  miles,  are  composed  chiefly  of  stunted  nuiAhvi'iit  Chloroxyloif 
swietenia,    kahkai    Cassia    tistula,    nlm    Melia  azadirachta,    <u;d 
Cassia  auriculata,  hxdgal  Dalbergia  arborea,  khoir  Acacia  c.'itechu, 
ippi  Bassia  latifolia,  and  jaune  Grewia  rothii.     These  forests  at 
present  are  valuable  only  as  firewood  reserves ;  wood  required  for 
minor  building  pui^oses  and  for  field  tools  can  also  Ije  obtained  fr  m 
the  forests  of  Bjuhinii  a^d  from  part  of  Hungraid.     The  /»//-■ 
reserves  include  the  lands  which  yield  bdbhvl,  tiim,  Ijamhoo, ., 
and  bor.     These  Ho  in  isolated  patches  and  togetl»er  do  n«H 
over  more  than   six  square  miles.     Almost  all  are   covered   \ 
both  old  and  young  trees   grown  artificially.     Among  the  Wu   . 
in  this  district  tlie  nim  and  bdbhul,  which  do  not  suffer  from  the 
attack.s  of  white  ants,  are  considered  very  strong  and  are  used  '  ^ 
all  classes  as  house  beams,  posts,  ploughs,  plougli-staves,  cart-wli      - 
and    cart-staves,    ami   other   field    purposes,     llie    wood    of    i    ' 
imuhvitlit,  kakkai,  hulgiil,  and  khair  is  used  for  poles.     Large  beui 
logs,    scantlings,    and   planks   of  teak  and    blackwood,    for 
buildings,  are  yearly  brought  from  the  Kilnara  forests.     As 
district  is  remarkably  treeless,  and  as  much   has  to  Ije  done 
improve  the  bare  tracts  no  revenue    return    can  be  expected 
some  years.     The  average  yearly  revenue  during  the  five 
ending  1882-83  amoimted  to  £1237  (Rs.  12,370) ;  and  the  chi 
incluoing  the  forest    statT,    seeds,    nurseries,  and   plantation 

£908  (Rs.  9080) .     The  permanent  forest  staff  includes  a  sub-aaai. , 

conservator  on  a  monthly  .salary  of  £15(R8. 150),  his  office  clerlj 
and  messenger  a  monthly  charge  of  £2  4#.  (Rs.  22),  two  forester 
on  monthly  salaries  of  £1  4«.  (Rs.  12),  and  ten  forest  guards 
monthly  pay  of  I8if.  (Rs.  9),  and  nine  on  monthly  pay  of  12.s.  (Rs.  6) 
the  whole  representing  a  yearly  cost  of  £330  (Rs.  3300).  Tlie  pel 
manent  stalT  is  supplemented  by  seventeen  temporary  guards  at 
yearly  cost  of  X130  (Ks,  1300). 
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tept  a  f«!W  strips  of  land  along  river-banks  and  the  heada  of 

irs  where  tht-re  ai-e  hdbhnl,  Acacia  arabica.  reseiTea,  and  on 

lea  of  the  uplands)  south  of  Indi,  where  there  are  remnants 

hu.  khair.  Acacia  catechu,  north  Bijapur  is  bare  of  timber.' 

i«les  a  Kprinkling  of  cocoa  palm,  tcwju  (K.)  miriel  (M.),  Cocrft 

ra,  and  pabuyra,  t<Ui  (K.)  mad  (M.j,  Borassus  HaU'lliFormis, 

ed  in  gardens,  the  chief  liquor-yielding  tree  is  the  wiJd  date 

t   (M.)  irhiilu  (K.),  Pliu^nix  sylvestrLs.      Oeciisiunally  a   few 

are  plante<l  in   prepared  holes,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  date  grows 

on  tlie   banks  of  small  rivers  and  in  moist  hollows.     The  tree 

to  yield  juice,  the  staple  intoxicating  dinnk  of  the  district 

'  known  an  hnuia,  when  it  is  six  yeai-8  oKl,  and  continues  to 

tt  Is  sixteen.  When  the  time  for  tapping  comes,  in  the  early 

ng,  a  triangular  liole  is  cut  well  into  the  tree  at  the  base  of  the 

and  an  earthen  put  i.s  fastened  below  the  cut  to  receive  the 

In  the  evening  the  pot  is  taken  away  and  the  tree  in  allowed 

day.     On  the  third  day  a  fre.nh  cut  is  made  and  the 

I  drawn.     Thi.s  alternate  tapping  and  resting  is  carried 

ifor  three  or  four  inonth.H  till  all  the  juice  has  been  drawn.     The 

tlicD  given  two   years'   rest,   when  the   .same   proce.ss    i."* 

An  average  well-gn^wu  liealthy  tree  yields,  in  one  season, 

to  ft  hundred  pounds  of  juice,  which,  when  sold  at  ^iJ. 

the  pound,  bring.s  4m.  4irf.  to  6;*.  M.  (Rs.  S^^-^^).     A.s  the 

nothing  t*")  grow  the  Hurplus  of  is.  to  Is.  6d,  (8-12  an.) 

tiiic    the  cost  of  drawing  the  juice,  is  clear  profit.     The 

I  to  liquor,  which  is  yearly  farmed,  pelded  to  Govern- 

t  in  i  -    1-  -  a  revenue  of  £^iO.S4  (Ma.  30,840).     Besides  juice  the 

d  date  yields  loaves  which  are  plaited  into  mats  and  baskets. 

f  s  found  in  the  district  north  of  the  Krishna  .some  are 

J ,  ■<,  .some  in  gartlens,  and  some  along  rnads.     Besides 

ted  along  roads,  the  umngo,  dmbn{  M. )  tndvn  ( K. ),Mangifera 

id  the  tamarind,  chinch  (M.)  hiinchi{K.),  Tamanndus  indica, 

d  in  groups  round   villages.     The  mango  is  planted  when 

in  fiandy  .soiLs  where  it  flounshes  best.     The   value  of  the 

r  an  hvtuage  tree,  yieldiug  500  to   1000  mangoes,  is  about 

i-T.  (Rs.  lo),  t^liough  the  price  varies  much  according  to  quality. 

I  the  old  town  of  Shahapur,  four  miles  north  of  Bijapur,  is  a 

Ijrove,  prol»ably  grafts  from  Goa  mangoes,  brought  during 

B  c.f  the  Adil  Shilhi  kings  (1489-lCSG)  as  their  fruit  both 

and  l<M*k  closely  re.sendjles  the  Goa  mango.     TIjc  produce 

Lgrown  liealthy  tamarind  tree,  varying  according  to  age, 

havera;.;e,  144  pounds  ((J  mans)  of  the   value  of   8n.  (Rs.  4). 

the  trees  wliioh  are  fairlv  plentiful  or  are  planted  in  private 

and  sites  parti<"nlarly  designed  for  groves,  there  are  the 

jdmbe     Kugenia  jaml)olana,    the   jujube    bogri  Zizy]jhus 

tl         '     ruin  bale  Mu.sa  sapientum,  the  woud-apple  biilva 

rontn  'Mil,  the  sour  lime,  hull  nirnhe  Citriis   bergamia, 

um   guava,  the  n^.lll  or  the   myntbalan  tree 

pnpfij  jpaj/pdi  Carica  papaya,  the  sandal woofl 
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fhrlitaii'lh  Santalum  album,  and  the  monkey-bread  tree  haoboh  or 
tjoraklftdi  A-lan-onia  diiritata.  Of  thes*?  the  monkey-bread  tree^ 
witli  it-  hu;_'r  stviii  an-i  ~hort  branch^*,  is  a  relic  of  Musahn^ 
supr'rinacy.-  It  i»  u  native  of  Africa  and  was  brought  by  l^dk 
•r  ffab-liis  in  tli*:  ^vrvic-  of  Bijapur  kings.  It  yields  laig» 
lian^nir  fruit  and  liu'lit  porous  woo-J  used  as  floats  by  fishermeiL 
H'.'-idf.-s  tli<:  tamarind  an<l  man^o  th*'  chief  road.side  trees  are  the 
h^rv  or  Villi  M*,-lia  a;!adirachta.  the  Kark  and  leaves  of  which  ue 
u.s'.-d  Tri«di«;iriall y :  tin.- i/7»/("/ or  ?.'*^//  Acacia  arabica,  from  which 
tli«;  ordinary  jruni  sold  at  \'}il.  (4  a*. )  the  pound  is  extracted ;  the  In^an 
inuU^.rry  inn. hi i  Morinda  tiiictoria.  from  which  a  red  dye  isextracted; 
th<:  wal.  dhWi'd.  Huriculata,  the  1>ark  of  which  is  used  in  taniiiiig 
and  the  twi;r^  a-*  a  t<^j<n}i -brush :  the  dindal  Conocarpus  latifolia, 
wliich  yields  ;runi ;  the  nnile  {K.)  Ficus  religiosa,  and  the  hatfari  (K.) 
Ficas  infect^nia.  (>f  these  the  j>im  and  the  b'ibhul  are  the  mort 
common.  They  occur  either  healthy  or  stunte<l  almost  everywh«t 
throu;(hout  tlie  district.  The  h\hhal  likes  black  soil  and  the  ntm 
red  soil.  Both  j^row  successfully  and  reach  a  considerable  nze  if 
they  are  planttrd  on  the  soil  they  like,  regularly  watered  diirinff  the 
fir-,t  two  year.-,  k«'pt  clean  from  weeds  an«l  other  growth-choking  ■ 
creepf;rs,  and  watched  against  depredators  ofallkinds. 

-Thon^rh  th'-re  is  no  want  of  fod<ler.  and  though  the  climate  it 
favonrabi'?  for  rearing  animals,  foreiLTi  cattle  are  generally  preferred 
to  t}i<'  loeal  bleeds.  The  finest  district-bred  cattle  are  found  in 
villa'_».'s  Ixjrih'rinir  the  riwr  Krishna  where  there  is  always  an 
abundant  ^'ij^plv  of  ;:<iod  fresh  water  and  excellent  grazing.  The 
only  jfood  market  for  catt?l<-  is  held  weekly  at  Amingud,  about  eight 
mil«:s  w<rHt  of  Hun^und,  where  cattle  are  brought  for  sale  from 
parts  of  tin;  NizJtm's  territory  an<l  Dharwdr. 

Of  Oxf-n  the  1  S-i>-8:;  retm-ns  .show  a  total  of  201,752  head.  They 
are  of  fuin-  kind.-.:  Mudalshimi  or  eastern,  Surati  or  Gujar&t, 
.Mj'ilvi  fir  Mjtiwa-bnd,  and  Deshi  or  local.  The  finest  of  thea^ 
tlie  Mmlalshinii,  eom<:  from  Bangalor,  Belliiri  Chitaldrug,  and 
otln-r  places  in  Madras.  They  stand  aV>out  five  feet  high,  are  veir 
larj.«-  and  niu-ieular,  ajid  are  useful  l)Oth  for  draught  and  as  plough 
cattle.  An  ordinary  pair  costs  about  £15  (Rs.  150)  and  a  line  pair 
as  m neb  as  140  (Rs.  400).  Surat  and  Malwa  oxen  sell  for  about 
£10  (lis.  J 00;  a  ]»air  or  ncarlj'  double  the  price  of  an  ordinary 
jmir  of  country-bred  animals. 

Of  (-'ows  tin.-  total  is  returned  at  104,948.  Except  that  there  are 
no  .Mu<lalsliimi  cows  and  tliat  Malwa  cows  are  rare,  the  cows  are  of 
the  .sam<:  brei-ds  as  tin.'  oxen.  Both  the  Miilwa  and  Surat  cows  are 
considered  superior  to  the  De.sh  cows ;  they  are  much  larger  and 
stronj^t-r  and  {^i  vt-  <loubl«;  the  quantity  of  milk.  A  pair  of  Surat  cow« 
eo.sts  .£5  to  115  (Rs.  50-150),  while  the  price  of  an  ordinary  pair  (rf 
tins  cf»mmon  district  bree<l  is  not  more  than  £3  (Rs.  30)  and  a  pair 
of  Malwa  cows  can  Iwi  ha<l  for  l)etAveen  £3  and  £5  (Rs.  30-o0)i 


>  One  of  thrao  tri-CH  in  tho  centre  of  the  town  of  Bij.ipiir  near  tho  tomb  of  KIwTto 
Khin  h.is  a  girth  of  nearly  forty  feet  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
*  Contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Kennedy,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Police,  Kalidgi. 
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Baftklcms   tlie  returns  show  a  total  of  93,213  head,  of  which 

ijul  07 .423  females.     They  are  of  two  kinds,  a 

.or  Uavli.s'  luiHalot'S,  and  the  ordinary  inferior 

Jo  kuovs'u  simply  ixn  mhais.     The  Gavlflru  buflalo  cornea  from 

j>ar.     It  has  very  lon^  horiw  aiul  is  much  stouter  and  gives  Ixittar 

tthan  the  common  district  hnffalo.     A  pair  of  common  hufl'aloes 

(£5  (R*.  50).  while  the  GavlAm  cost  £7  10?,  to  £15  (Rs.  75-150) 

The  well-to-do  classes  prefer  buffalo  milk  to  cow's  milk  as 

icher  and  more  nourishing.' 

Sep  and  Goats  are  returned  at  361,5 18  head.     Of  sheep  there  are 
varieties,  Muralglni.  Patalgini.  and  Batgirii.     All  parts  of  the 
afford  excellent  grazing  ground  for  sheep,  but  perhaps   the 
4!vp  are  found  in  Bijjtpur  where  they  can  be  hail  fur  S^r.  (Ra  4) 
Goats  costing  al»out  £1    (Rs.  10)  a  pair,  are  of  two  kinds, 
Kengori    which   comes    from    Venkatgiri   in    Madras,  and   the 
''     or  GujarAt  gnat.     Kengori  goats  stand  al»out  two  ami  a  half 
ligh.     The  Kunyi  are  famous  for  the  quantity  and   i]iuility  of 
milk  which  is  particularly  good  for  children. 

tia  A  poor  place  for  horse-breeding,  but  in  man}'  part.% 

II  the  Indi  and  Sindgi  suV>-di visions,  there  ai-e  excellent 

cheap   ponies.     The   village  of   Sonkaahalli,  about   ten   miles 

Indi,  has  a  local  name  for  its  breed  of  horses.     The  best 

&re  brought  from  the  Jath  state  in  S^tara  and  from  Sangola 

)nr;  very  fair   animals  can  also  sometimes  be  found  in 

the  Nizam's  territories.     In  Kalddgi  itself  and  a  few  other 

horses   and    ponies   are  kept   for   sale   and   hire  by 

.1(1,   though  as  a  rule  they  are  poor,  some  good  animala 

iionally  bo  picked  up  from  these  people.     In  1882-83  the 

•r  of  horses  was  returned  at  8505, 

(^mvla  are  not  bred  in  the  district,  but  are  brought  from  the 
im  iliatricts  and  from   a  place  named  Ganvad  in  Sholapur. 
_     by    some   Enrope^iti  officers,  they  are  kept  by  well-to-do 
f£r  Vani  merchants  in  such  large  towns  as  Bjlgalkot,  and  are 
to  carry  silk,  grain,  and  other  articles.     They  cost  £12  to 
~     l20-20l>j  a  pair  and  the  charges  for  their  feed  and  keep 
£1  (Rs.  10)  a  month.     Asses,  returned  at  4923,  are  kept 
ring  packloads  by  Vadars,  Gliisadis.  Dombilris,  and  other 
tribes  and  are'lcft  to  pick  up  what  grazing  they  can 
d. 

Pig  arc    very  common.     They   are  kept  in  great  numbers  by 

—  ■     ^■-  ' vfi  :-     uid  Mdngs,  who  consider  them  good  eating. 

and  are  ver^*^  useful  as  villa^  scaven^era 
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h  Tigers  huli  or  hchbhuU  Felis  tigris,  and 
...biatus,    were  found   in   the   Baddini    and 
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•  In  Ittttl  At  M(Lni{iiI;rii<l.  a  ▼ilUge  ne«r  Bilddini.  Manliall  noted  »  three-vearly  fair 

■■■"       ■    '    Tilocs  ww!   sc'voTil   ''  '     '    >i»  were  nacrificed.     During 

mt«<l  thi!  l)h.»i  Herft'ls.  ami  iMh&rs  vatea 

At  tlio  end  .  ;  iriicd  off  the  rerananta  of 

ll>  III  m  their  ticlitn.      M:ii-»hall'a  Iklgiiuni,  126. 

>i:otioui  wu  cautriUutcil  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Spry,  C.8. 
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Hungtind  hills.     In  1847  three  tigers  were  killed  in  Hiingund 
in  1856  one  was  killed  in  Bildanii.     Between  1844  and  ISGl  tvreut] 


five  bears  were  killed  in    Bagalkot,  BMdnii,  and   Hiuij^und.     N( 
AsiMALs.  •    (1883)  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  either  the  tiger  or  the  bear,  Tlic  on^ 
Ij^rge  game  are  a  few  Panthers  hera  knlhi   Felis  pardus,  and  the 
are  growing  scarcer  year  by  year.     The  panther  is  foimd  ahno 
everywhere  south    of  the   Krishna,    especially  in   the   santf 
ranges  of  BAddnii,  Guledgndd,  and  Hungand.     At  B^dmi  pa 
are  quite  a  pest.     Scarcely  a  night  pas-ses  without  soni    ' 
killed  and  carried  oft"  to  their  dens.     They  retire  to  I  \'\ 

and  clefts  in  the  rocks  close  to  the    town   from  which   it  Is 
impossible  to  dislodge  them.     Smoke  or  fireworks  are  usele-s.H. 
best  way  to  get  at  them  is   either  to  take  a  position   commaDdin 
the  caves  which  the  panthers  arc  known  to  frequent  and  to  waU 
for  them  coming  out,  which  they  generally  do  about  d»i.sk,  or  I 
strew  earth  and  sand  over-night  in  places  on  the  paths  leading' 
the  caves  and  find  out  next  morning  by  the  foot-marks  into  wtti« 
cave  the  panther  has  gone.     Then  towards  evening  by  the  pi 
of  a  reward,  to   get  the   shepherds  to  feed    thfir  flocks  ne« 
mouth  of  the  cave  and  taking  a  position  commanding  the  mOtll 
wait  for  the  chance  of  a  shot  as  the  panther  dashes  out  to  .seize 
of  the  goats.     Eightj-^-three  panthers  were  kille<l  between  1844 
1877  and  eleven  between  1878  and   1S82.     During  the  eight 
ending  1882,  eleven  men  and  forty  animals  were  killed  by  pan^^ 
The  Wolf  iohi  Cauis  pallipes,  and  tlie  Hyrena  kattc  gvmh  Hy5 
striata,   although  not  abundant,  are  pretty   generally   distril'Uf<'(1, 
Wolves   cau.se   great  loss  to  shepherds   and  a  year   seldom  ] 
in    whicli  children  are  nftt  carried    off   by   wolves.      Since 
seventeen  hyajnas  have  been  killed.     The  reward  varies  froi 
to  10*.  (Rs.  3-5).     The  Jackal  kunni  or  kopyialinari  CanLs  an 
is  common   eveiywhere.     Porcupines   j/ciiH.  Ilj'.strix  leucuni  ab 
among  the  ruins  and  near  Bijapur  and  are  caught  by  Ph^xuse  Pa 
and  despite  the  prejudice  agaiiiBt  them,  are  by  no  mean.s  bad  c 
The  Fox  chandike  or  sdnnitkompnuari  V'ulpes  bengal<tnsis  is  frtt 
in  the  open  undulating  plains  of  Bagevjidi  and  Muddcbi  lal,  CHpeciall 
nearMulv^d  about  fifteen  miles  wcstof  Biigevildi  where goo<l  cour 
may  be  had.  Among  the  Bailami  and  Hnngund  hills,  Wild  Pig  h^ 
handi  or  kol  Sus  indicus  are  pretty  pli-ntiiul,  but  the  country  is, 
suited  for  hunting.     Since  1874,  when  forests  began  to  Vk'  corn 
pig  have  greatly  increa-sed.     Of  Monkeys  two  sorts  are    foi 
Bfldami  and  Hungund.  the  large  Langur,  Pre.sbytis  johuii,  and 
Small  Brown  Monkey,  Innus  rhesus  ;  a  colony  of  small  brown  monkej 
infest  the  town  of  KalfUlgi  and  have  become  haK  tamo  being  h( 
in  great  veneration  by  the   Hindu.s.     Of  the  Deer  tril>e   there 
only  two,  the  Ajjtelope,  Antelope  bezoarticn.  and  the  tJazcUe,  but 
or  vntdari,  Oazella  liennettii,  commonly  called  the  chiiikdi-a;  ncit 
are  plentiful.     A  few  years  ago  the  plains  al>out  Bijiipur  were  not 
for  their  immense  herds  of  black   Vmck,  now  .scarcely  one  is  ae* 
These  l>cautiful  deer  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  di.strict  ;ot 
a  few  small  herds  remain  scattered  over  Indi,  Simlgi,  Muddeldhi 
and  the  black-soil  plains  of  Hungund,     A  few  gazelles  inhabit  tl 
ravines  in  the  southern  sub-divi.«<ions  and  the  hills  near  Horti 
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Ipur.     Tlie  Common  Indian  Hare  vwl  Lepus  nigricoUia  is  fouml 
generally  throughout  the  district. 

Fowl  Pavo  cristatus  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  scrub- 

rrrv'd   i^lrts  along  the  bank.H  of  the  river  Krislma  and  iu  the 

«1f<l  hills  of  B.'uMmi.  .specially  above  Kendur.     They  are  perfectly 

I  anil  are  appaiontly  held  in  no  special  veneration.     The  Painted 

'  "ge  Francolinus    pictus  is  much  commoner  than  the  Gray 

»mi»  ponticerianus.  and  fair   hags  may  be  made  in  the  hilly 

Tlie  Gray  Quiiil   Cotiimix  communis,  and  the  Rain  Quail 

karaix  coromandelica  in  ordinary  years  are  exceeilingly  plentiful, 

re   numlxTs  of  rain  uuail   breeding   in   the  district.     The  Bu^ 

il    P^rdicula  argoondah,  the  Bustard  Quail  Turnix  taigoor,  and 

Button  Quail  Turnix  duasumierii.  are  found,  but  not  abundantly. 

T'  1   Eupodotis  edwardsii,  thou";h   not  .so    common  as  iu 

i.s  met  in  the  open  parts  of  the  district,  particularly  in 

and    Muddebihfil,     As   many  as  thiiteen  have  l»een   seen 

,  but  they  are  generally  only  iu  threes  and  fours.     No 

ice  of  their  breeding  is  known,  but  as  they  arc  seen  at  all 

IS  of   the  year   and   are  known   to  breed  in  SholApur,  they 

y  breed  in  Bijdpur.     The  Le.s.ser  Florican  Sypheotides  aurita 

and    is  not  known  to   breed.     The  Common  Sandgrouse 

»  t'xustus  is  fairly  common  to  the  north,  and  the  Painted 

)u«e  Pterocles  fii.sciatus  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna.     Tho 

Pigeon  Crocopus  clxlorigaster,  though  by  no  means  common, 

round   in   Bdgalkot  wherever  the  Indian  fig  tree  grows.     Both 

Common  Crane  Grus  cinerea  and  the  Demoiselle  Crane  Authro- 

IcH   virgo  are  cold- weather  vi.sitants.   .Immense  flocks  of  them 

1  -imong  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Don  valley.    The  common 

i.igo  ctX'lestis  and  the  Jack  Snipe   Gallinago  galliuula 

;M-svt-Hther  visitants,  and  in  some  places  large  bag.s  may  bo 

A  few  possibly  may  remain  and  breed  on  the  banks  of  the 

ipur    reservoir.     The  Painted    Snipe  Rjmchcea    bengalensia 

p  at  times  and  breed.s  in  the  district.     Tlie  Ruddy  Shieldrake 

imaui  Duck  Casarca  rutila  comes  in  the  cold  weather  and  may 

pairs  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna  and  Bhima.     Many 

nek  visit  the  district  and  some  may  stay  during  the  whole 

ie  following  arc  among  the  commonest.   The  Common  Gray 

Ga<lwall    Chaulelasmus    streperus,   the  Widgeon  Mareca 

the  Common  and  Bluewinged   Teal  Querquedula  erecca 

"^"  •-■" 'dala  circia,  and  the   Shoveller  Spatula  cl^'peata,  the 

iiiula  ferina,  and  tho  Pintail   Dafila  acuta.     Plovers. 

•ws,  ]!•  I  i  many  other  bin  Is  cither  stay  in  or   visit  the 

Til  1  Botaurus  stellaris,  and  Avoset  Recurvirostra 

atia,  though  i-urc,  have  also  been  found. 

Thero  aro  no  snakes  peculiar  to  the  district.  Those  found  are  the 
le  OM  thooQ  ordinarily  met  iu  the  Deccan  and  are  neither  very 
>r  particularly  destructive  of  human  or  animal  lifa  The 
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following  are  the  chief  kinds  :  the  Cobra,  ndgar  hdvu,  N^ja  trij 
diaiis,  is  found  everywhere  and  generally  attains  a  length  of  tl 
to  six   feet  with  a  girth  of  four  or  tive  iiiche^^.     The  Dhanimi,  ty<»* 
ht.ivu,  Ptyas  mucosas,  acolubrine  .snake  wrongly  said  to  be:  poisonc 
but  not  deadly,  is  somewhat  black  in  colour  and  has  no  hfXKl.    '" 
country  people  consider  it  the  male  and  the  cobra  the  female.* 
generally  grows  to  a  larger  size  than  the  cobra  and  is  very  ei 
in   it«  movements,  never  moving  in  a  straight  line  but  mt 
frequent  tracks.     Tlie  chingi  hdvu,  that  is  a  jumping  snake  so 
because  it  jumps  with  wonflerful  quickness  fi'om  branch  to  branf 
of  trees,  is  a   Tree  snake   probablj'    Dipsas  trigonata  or 
gokool."     It  is  not  veiy  common,  Imt  is  occasionally  met  in 
ground.     It  is  believed  to  be  venomoas  and  is  dreaded  by  the  ni 
on  account  of  its   ferocious  disposition.     It  is  only  a  foot  or  aj 
and   a  half   long  and  is  of  a  light    brown   colotir.     The 
Rock     Snake,    ojgar  hdvu,    Python    molurua,   is    sometimes 
rarely  met  in  the  ncighWmrhood  of  old  trees  aud  is  of  a  harmle 
disposition.     Its  colour  is  said  to  be  a  dark  brown,  almost  black. 
It  is  mistaken  for  the  Deccan  parad  GougylophLs  conicus  wbidi  i** 
superficially  very  like  a  young  Python  both  in  shape  and  < 
of  markings.     The  Common  Green-gross  Snake,  hiuarJulvu,  1      , 
notus  pltnubicolor   is  occasionally  found  in   houses.     It  is  said  i 
venomous,  but  in  one  specimen  examined  the  fangs  appeared  Kx. 
When  young  it  has  a  black  and  jellow  colour  and  faint  blacl 
rings.     The  Water  Snake,  nirafjin  hdvu,  Tropidonotus  quincuuciatt 
is  a   harmless  snake  of  the  colubrine  tribe  found  in  ponds  and  wel 
where  it   feeils  on  frogs  and  other  water  animal.s.    It  is  generallj 
three  feet    long    and    blrffck   with  a  yellowish-white    belly. 
Common  Sand  Snake,  manna  inukka  hdvu,  Eryx  johnii,  ia  commc 
Its  Kdnarese  name  manna  viukka  literally  earth  or  dust-eating  h< 
been  given  from  its  burrowing  character.    Its  Mardthi  name  is  (JoUmi 
because  it  has  a  thick  tail  which  snake-charmers  mutilate  to  makei 
look  like  a  second  liead.*    In  colour  it  is  dark-brown,  almost  blacJ_ 
aud  its    length   ia  about  three   feet.     Another  snake,  the    Dalx^tia 
elogaus,   has  been  found  once  or  twice.     A  specimen  obtaine<l  i|^ 
Bijdpur   in   1876  was  between  five  and  bLx  feet  long  and  eight 
ten  inches  in  gii-th.     Though   extremely  rare  the  natives  dread 
even  more  than  the  cobra,  as  it  is  so  powerful  and  vindictive  aa  ■* 
attack  when  disturlied  and  make  no  attempt  to  escape.     The  poir 
fangs  of  one  vspecimen  examined    were  about  three-quarters  of 
inch  long,  and  the  head  had   the  flattened  and  truncated  appea 
characteristic  of  the  most  venomous  snakes.     This  is  probably 
species  which  is  called  in  Kanarese  hdlivadak  hdvu  and  in  Mar&il 


'  The  same  belief  prevails  in  jiatU  of  the  Madras   Presidency.     In  the  Bontiie 
Koiikan  all  cobras  are  oonveracly  hckl  to  be  maluH,  while  all  iudlvidnals  of  a  apeoitH 
haritilc*B  colubrine  (2^ftnienia  fasciolatna)  are  called  niigin  or  female  cobrai.     Mr.  O."' 
Vidal,  C.S. 

*  Both  Dipaofl  trigonata  and  Dipsas  gokool  have  rather  \-iperine  looking  heads  i 
are  therefore  mistaken  for  the  veuomnus  phuna.     Mr.  G.  W.  Vidal,  C.S. 

•  The  common  belief  is  that  it  has  two  heads,  one  at  each  end  of  the  ItoAy,  and 
trrtry  aix  months  the  tail  takes  the  place  of  the  head  and  the  head  of  the  tail. 
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ttfn  »ap  or  ghonas.^  During  the  eight  years  ending  1 882  rewards 
'"►T  the  destruction  of  thirty-two  snakes.  During  the 
J  sixty-fivi'  men  and  four  auinials  were  reported  to  have 

kiUed  hy  Miiake-bite. 

sre  are  no  tame  hees.     Hone}^  is  prmluced  only  in  B^dami  by 
^ kinds  of  bees  locally  called  doda  jenbida  or  the  h>ig  bee  and 
jrnhula  or    the  little  bee.     Neither  of  these  bees  is.  like  any 
Itl  r»f  Europtmn  tame  bee.     The  honey  of  both  kinds  in  produced 
January  till  April.     Both  kinds  are  fond  of  the /lwrp^«^   Hower 
jlhc  honey  pro<luced  from  it  is  good.     The  combs  of  the  larger 
found  among  rocks,  and  those  of  the  smaller  bee  genermly 
»eii  to  bushes.     Though  smaller  in  quantity  the  honey  of  the 
bee  ia    more  valued   tlian  that  of   the    larger  bee.     The 
ield  in   the  di.sti-ict  from  lx)th  kinds  of  bees  is  estimated  at 

ids  of  honey  and    1 4-t  poun<ls  of  wax.     Honey  sells  for  3cZ. 

^nd  (2  a«.)  and  wax  for  hd.  (3^  a.*.)  a  pound.  All  the  honey  is 
ttscxJ;  none  is  cither  imported  or  exported. 

*pt  the  Don,  the  larger  rivers  of  the  district  are  faiily 
iWith  fish.     The  chief  varieties  are,  avnl,  bdli,  heUhi,  gogrif 
tgif  hasrii,  hdvu,  heral,  jhingi,  katrdni,    kewp,  kund,  kurub, 
iJtig,  $>irma,  and  urichi.     Of  these  the  kund  is  the  largest,  some- 
five  or  »ix  feet  long.    It  is  of  a  blackish  gray  on  the  back  and 
i^ white  Iwlly,  and  it  is  furnished  with  a  large  ventral  fin  foui*  or  five 
jng.   Tlie  hadd  ha.s  its  head  fumi.shed  with  several  tentacles 
,  three  to  six  inches  long.     Though  of  a  rather  dull  muddy 
;  rtcsh  is  fairly  good  and  is  often  eaten  by  Europeans.     The 
iich  is  the  chief  fish  eaten  by  Europeans,  is  of  a  dark  colour 
\iing  eight  or  ten  pounds  in  weight,  and  from  two  to  three  feet 
tb.     Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  care  with  which  it  guards 
mng,  the  male  and  female  watching  them  by  turns  until  the 
are  able  to  care  for  them-selves.     The  bdli,  weighing  as  much 
sen  pounds,  and   the  vidlag  as  much  as   eight,  belong  to  the 
'  Ik  or  eel  family,  the  fonner  representing  the  common  Eng- 
»-water  eel.     The  gogri,  a  small   fish   of  a  reddish  golden 
llour  and  somewhat  like  a  perch,  rarely  weighs  more  than  a  pound 
id  ia  so  full  of  Iwnea  that  it  is  almost  useless  as  an  article  of  food. 

Bre<''ling  fish  and  fry   ai*o  not  destroyed  to  any  great  extent, 
the   fish   are  trapped  during  the  rains  in  irrigated  fields, 
.>ver  the  district  they  are  caught  both  by  roti  and   line 
by  net.     With    the  ro<i  and  line  the  bait  in  general  use  is 
'flour  made  into  paste,  the  rod  being  generally  a  piece   of 
with  a  line  tied  to  the  end  of  it.     Neither  the  frog  bait  nor 
ly  iH  ever  used.     With  a  minimum  mesh  of  the  size  of  a  wheat 
the  nets  used  ai*o  of  five  sorts,  sarkhya,  bagar,  sokarl,  jhyar^ 


Chaptex 
Frodnctioi 

Bkim,    > 


Fiau.J 


DIM  htiRniilak  Arfi'«  moaning  literally  broken  banglo  »iuiWo  would  Mem  to 

tbrod  con«picuoiia  wxi  sotnctitne.s  broken  chftin  roarkings,  n-hich  cover 

I  of  the  chain  vii>cr.     Tbe  name  Cobm  rannilla,  a  Portuguese  comip- 

„  tn')nileg«r  literally  necklaoed  snake,  ia  applied  to  the  fsame  species 

i«  ■"rimikr  icfe*.  Mr.  G.  W.  Vidal,  C.  8. 

»to1/ut<d  hy  Mr.  H.  F.  Silcock,  C.S. 
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and  lava.    Of  these  the  sarhhya   and  bagar,  fastened  to 
driven  into  the  river-bed  and  left  stationary,  are  large  nets 
meshes  about  two  inches  in  size.     The  aokari  and  jhyar  are  " 
nets  with  very  small  meshes ;  while  the  bdva,  a  long  deep  net  witbl 
large  meshes,  is  used  chieflv  for  dragging  river-bed  pools.    None  of] 
tnese  nets  are  dyed ;  they  last  two  to  three  years.    They  are  madej 
during  the  rains  by  the  fishermen  themselves  from  hemp  brouriitl 
from  the  Nizd,m's  country.    Besides  a  few  Musalmdns  who  fish  foi 
amusement,  the  fishermen  belong  to  the  Mhdr,  Bhoi,  and  AmbieAr ; 
castes.     Almost  all  are  poor,  and  as  there  is  veiy  little  trade  in  &I1,  j 
they  work  as  day  labourers.     Fish  are  eaten  by  uiose  who  catch  them  | 
and  are  sold  both  for  money  and  grain.     They  are  neither  sold  in  | 
regular  markets  nor  hawkea  from  place  to  place.-   Their  price  varies ; 
according  to  their  size ;  6i.  (4  as.)  is  a  fair  price  for  a  fish  of  fonr 
or  five  pounds.    Mardth^,  Dhangars,  Chdmbh^s,  Vadars,  Kumbhte^  1 
Musalmdns,  and  other  low -caste  Hindus,  forming  perhaps  twenty-fivB 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  eat  fish.    The  local  supply  of  fiah , 
18  believed  to  have  neither  increased  nor  decreased  for  several  jetniii 
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CHAPTER   III. 

POPULATION. 

^OCORDTKO  to  the  1S81  oenniis  the  populAtion  of  the  district  was 
1?J  or  IIO'OO  to  the  square  mile.     Of  these  Hindns  numbered 
76  or  89-a9  per  cent,   Musalmans  67,000  or   lOoO   per  cent, 
itinns  025  or  009  per  cent,  and   PiJrsis  20.     The  percentage  of 
on  the  total  popalation  was  49-74  and  of  females  50  25.     The 
ynditxg  returns  for   1872  were  a  total  of  816,273  or  1 43-^0 
'  ujile,  of  whom  Hindus  nuraborod  728,071    or  8926 
;salinitns  87,549  or  1072    per  cent,  Christiana  52,    and 
1.     Compared  with  the  1872  returns  tho  1881  returns  show  a 
of  177,780  or  21*77  per  cent  which  is  due  to  the    mortality 
id  cmiE^tion  during  the  famine  of  1876-77. 

Of  <>35,>i93  the  whole  pnpnlation,  573,102  or  89*75  per  cent  were 
in   the   district.     Of   tho    05,391,  who   were  not  bom   in  the 
It,  30,070  wore  born  ia  the  Nizam's  country  ;    14,074  in    the 
icrn  Marjitha   States;  5260  in  Sholapar ;   5016    in    Dhdrwar ; 
in  Boljj^aum  ;  3012   in  Sfitd,ra;  1204  in  Madras  ;  398  in  Poena ; 
the  Konkan  districts  ;  128  in  Gujarat;  90  in  Bombay  ;  69  in 
i«lnngar  ;  67  in    Kiiuara. ;  43  in  Goa,   Din,   and   Daman ;  28   in 
ih  ;  1 1  in  Xitsik  ;  587  in  other  parts  of  India ;  and  29  outside 

'Of  638,493,  the  totil  population,  527,332  (261,718  males, 
i'l  foinnles)  or  82*59  per  cen^  atiMlrn  Kanarese.  Of  tho 
ling  111,111  persona,  63,74 1  or  ceut  spoke   Hindu- 

,  24,509  or  3 '^'  '        !:.•  Xf.-u-.'n m,  1 4,02o  or  2^^  per  cent 

[glngg,  01  lit  spolco  Hindi,    1531   or  0*24  per 

Uj,  7t'9  or  0  12  per  cent  spoke  Tamil,    137  or  0*02 
hirwari,  113  or  0"01  per  cent  spoke  Tulu,  40   spoke 
th,     19    8|)oke    Portuguese- Konkaui    or   Goanase,    14   spoko 
ko,   7   spoko   German,    one    spoke   Chinese,   and    one   spoke 
sngali. 

follow  i  Inr  statomont  gives  the  number  of  each  reli- 

i,cla«t{  bi  lo  Bcx  at  different  ages,  with  at  each  stage  the 

re  on  tho   total   population    of  the   siAnio  sex   and  religion. 

jn«  referring  to  the  total  population  omit  religious  distinc- 

>&»,  bat  show  tho  ditiurenco  of  sex : 
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Varria'jf.  Tho  following  table  shows   tho  proportion  of  tho  people  of  th. 

district  who  are  unmarried,  married,  and  widowed  : 
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ing  to  Occupation    the  1881   cenans  returns   divide    the 
into  six  classes  : 

-In  Government  Service,  Learned  Professions,  Literature  and  Arts, 

I0,51&orl(;-  lit  of  the  population. 

-In  Hoase  S<-  '■  or  0'42  per  cent. 

Iti  •' -  >  n?e  i:{93  i,r  0'21  per  cent.  ♦ 

r.— Iji  '*  or  370-t  per  cent. 

-In  I  .,^. >  i.....i-;-.e3  130,216  or  2039  percent. 

In   Indefinite  nnd  Unproductive    Oocupatiou,   including  Children, 
2&7,101  or  -10 -26  per  cent. 

ing  to  the  1881  census,  of  154,619  houses,  114,533  were 
Sind  40,086  were  empty.      The  total  gave  an  average  of 

^uses  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  1 1 4,533  occupied  houses  an 

|of  0"57  inmates  to  each  house. 

ling  to  the  1881  census  twelve  towns  had  more  than  5000  and 
tif  the  twelve  more  than  10,000  people.    Excluding  those  twelve 
rhich  together  numbered   89,379  or  13'99  per  cent  of  tho 
>n,  the  549,114  inhabitants  of  BijApnr    were  distributed 
59  villages,  giving  an  average  of  one  village  for  5*09  square 
id  of  486'37  people  to  each  village.     Of  the   1129  villages 
[leas  than  100  people,  217  between  100  and  200,  423  between 
,500,  230  between  500  and  1000,  93  between  1000  and  2000, 
2000  and  3000,  and  14  between  3000  and  5000. 

founders  of  the  Bijjlpur  villages,  which  are  seldom  less 
lile  or  two  apart,  have  generally  chosen  for  the  site  of 
tlement  a  patch  of  light  or  red  soil  slightly  raised  above 
The  favourite  sites  are  along  the  main  rivers  especially 
lend  of  the  river  where  the  floods  'have  piled  high  w^all-like 
■  To  the  south  of  the  Krishna  many  villages  lie  in  the  light 
^^picklj  drying  soil  near  the  foot  of  the  low  lines  of  sandstone 
B*rom  a  distance  the  first  parts  of  a  village  that  catch  the 
^the  trees  and  the  village  tower.  Closer  at  hand  the  trees 
ijnerally  found  either  to  form  a  mango  grove  or  to  shade  the 

id  line  the  hedgerows  of  a  plot  of  watered  garden  land, 
two  trees  are  also  generally  planted  in  front  of  the  village 
leide  the  temple,  and  self-sown  in  empty  plots  in  different 
[  the  village.  The  villages  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
ind  unwalled.  As  stones  are  abundant,  by  far  the  greater 
of  villages  have  walls.  The  village  walls  are  ten  to  twelve  feet 
and  two  feet  thick,  plain  and  >vithout  loopholes  or  battlements, 
of  stones  and  earth  mixed  with  gravel.  In  the  village  walls  there 
i?rally  at  least  one  entrance,  a  plain  deep  flat-topped  gateway 
)d  by  a  path  which  is  roughly  paved  with  large  stones,  aa 
the  village  flood-water  drains  through  the  gateway.  As  a 
outer  face  of  the  gateway  is  plain  covered  with  a  coating  of 
jlixod  with  cowdung,  and  for  a  few  feet  on  either  side  the 
btjilt  with  special  care.  On  entering  the  village  the 
is  f<.)und  to  be  about  twelve  feet  deep  and  to  have  on  either 
ied  three  or  four  foet  above  tho  ground,  a  room  about  twelve 
Ig,  eight  deep,  and  six  high,  with  a  heavy  flat  earth  roof 
on  rough  wooden  pillars.  In  the  gateway  in  the  face 
ilnlfortn  wall  on  one  side  is  a  fire-niche,  and  sometimes  ou 
'1(1 
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the  other  wall  is  a  niche  for  the  shoeB  of  any  one  who  is  rc«iiQ| 
in  the  gateway  chamber.    In   small  villages  the  prateway  chnmbt* 
are  the  headman's  office,  but  the  gateway  is  genera-lly  only  u 
vellers'  rest-room,   or  a  spot  where   villagers  gather  to  smoke 
talk  shaded  from  the  sun.     Inside  of  the  gate  on  the  right  ha 
a  temple  of  Uannmdn,  a  small  plain  shed  raised  tive  or  six  Ib 
from  the  ground,  the  walls  of  rough  stone  and  earth  and  sand,  9ltA 
the  ttat  roof  supported  by  rows  of  undressed  wooden  posts.     Roant 
the  temple  is  a  little  plot  of  ground  enclosetl  by  a  rongh  low 
wall,  and  generally  shaded  by  one  or  two  trees,     lieyond  the 
tho  village  dwellings  line  both  sides  of  a  narrow  rough  path, 
houses  varying  in  stylo  from   well  built  walls  coated    with  a  w< 
kept  mud  plaster,  through  many  degrees  of  roughness  and  carelc 
ness,  to  the  house  of  the  labourer  which  is  little  more  than  a  xaai 
roofed  shod  with  a  thatched  hut  for  cattle  and  litler.     The  str 
front  of  a  rich  villager's  house  is  a  long  stone  and  earth  wall  with 
gateway,  sometimes  plain  and  flat  and  sometimes  arched,  the  wa 
pointed  with  mortar  for  a  iwti  or  two  on  either  side  of  tho  gat« 
In  the  gateway,  ou  either  side,  as  at  the  entrance   to  the  vilh 
a  chamber   called  deliUj   where   during   the    day  the  household  si 
and  talk  and  the   women  spin,   and   at   night   one  or  two  of 
family  or  a  servant  sleeps  to  guard   tho  house.     The  gate  oj 
on  a  yar<L     On  one  side  of  the  yard  is  a  cattle-shed  ;  on  the 
an  open  space  with  a  shed  for  grass  and  straw  and  a  pyraiuii 
cowduug  cakes.     In   a   small   altar  in  one  corner  is   a  basil    plant 
The  dwelling  stands  in  front.     In  the  first  room,   which  is  ca 
pardvi  or  snpa,  the  people  sit  and  talk  during  the  day  and  sleep 
night.     Behind  the  entrance  room  is  tho  raid-house  or  iniij-gad,  wit 
on  the  right  a  strong  room  or  kole  in  which   money  is  kept,  and 
the  left  a  cooking  and  eating  room  where  the  cooking  and  eatioj 
vessels  are  stored.     Near  the  cook-room  is  the  god-room.     G raia 
Btored  in  a  per  or  pit  sometimes  in  tho   house  sometimes  onl 
There  is  also  a  place  for  washing,  almost  every  one  who  can 
it  using  warm  instead  of  cold  water.     The  poorer  houses  have 
more  than  three  rooms. 

In  the  skirts  of  the  village  are  the  quarters  of  tho  Mh^rs 
HoliAs  and  of  the  MAugs  or  Mddigers  whom   the  body  of    villa£ 
hold  impure.     In  many  villages  in  the  ilhar  and  Mang  quarter  at 
woU-built  houses  with  stone  and  earth  walls  and  flat  earthen  roof 
There  are  also  almost    always  some  poorer    dwellings  with   rud 
stone  walls  and  roofs  thatched  with  cotton  stalks  and  rushes, 
are  many  remains  of  cattle  and  always  some    unsightly   rul 
and  strong  smells.     Still    the  houses  and  the  ground  close 
houses  as  a  rule  are  well  swept  and  clean. 

Outside  of  the  village,  at  a  dilTcrent  quarter  from  the  dwel 
of  the  impure,  are  the  huts  of  some  wandering  gang  or  half-se 
tribe.     Among  these  in  smalt   roughly  made  huts  with  one   ro« 
and  the  place  round  dirty  and  untidy,  are  the  dwellings  of  Vadt 
of  two  classes,  the  grindstono-ciittere  and  the  builders.     The  calUi 
of  the  hut-owner  may  be  known  by  the  animals  that  stand  aboc 
the  door ;  if  buffaloes  are  about  the  owner  is  a  building  Vadar, 
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"leya  he  is  a  griuilstone-cutter.      In  either  case   there  are 
i  of  small  black  pigs.     Besides  the  Vadars,   PhansipArdia 
T8  and  a   Bhats   or  begging  genealogists,  aud   colonies  of 
KiUmdn  Jathii  and   Chhupparbaud^*  or  thatchers  are  occasioaally 
id  out  side  of  the  village.     The  Latnaiiis  or  Upper  ludian  pack 
tlloL'k  drivers  always  biiild  their  huts  in  the  fields  by  them.seIveB. 

fear  the  hats  of  the  unsettled  tribes  are  often  small  enclosurea, 

Burroanded  with  thornSj  others  enclosed  with  li^'e  milk-bush 

39.     The  thi.'rti-girt   plots  are  the  folds  in  which  the   Dhangara 

Lurnbars  pen  their  sheep  and  goats  at  night.     The  risk  of  wolves 

inthorH  13  the  reason  why  the  thorn-hedge  is  so  thick  and  ia 

»o  high.     The  Hnor  of  the  pen  is  beaten  and  kept  firm  aud 

by  a  plaHter  of  mud  and  cowduug.     At  night  the  sheep  are 

?ded  in  with  jaat  standing  room.      Close  by    the  pen   is  the 

lord's  night  hut,  a  small  extinguisher-shaped  sentry-box  whose 

rooC   is  thatched  with  cotton  stems  aud  millet  stalks.     The 

iDKSj  which  are   surrounded    by  live  milk-bush  hedges  are 

ly  for  storing  fodder  aud  fuel.     The  fodder  is  chiefly  Indian 

itoraw,  each  stem  seven  or  eight  feet  long  and  an  inch  or  two 

id,  piled  in  the  shape  of  large  haystack.     The  stack  is  covered 

a  coating  of  earth,  and,   except  the  surface  layer,  the  straw 

kid  to  impi-ove  l>y  a  year  or  two's   keeping.     Beside  the  millet 

s  of  cowdung  cakes  are  piled  six  or  eight  feet  higlu 

n  the  main  the   large  villages  are  large  editions  of  the 
y  bavo  one  or  two  special  features.     The  chief  peculiarity 
: ;  tower.     The  tower,  geoerally  but  not  in  every  case, 
111  the  village  euclojjure.     Almost  all   are  of  rough  stone 
or  without  earth.     They   are  hollow  and  have  generally  one 
ibig  in  the  wall  alxtut  eight  feet  from  the  ground.     They  seldom 
*nj  suited  for  dofcnco.       They     are   rather    watch-towers    from 
rhich  the  })eoplo  in   the  fields   got  warning  of  the  approach  of 
inds  of  Peudharis  aud    other  monnted  robbers   in  time   to  hurry 
selves  aud  their  cattle  within  the  shelter  of  the  village   walla. 
the  need  of  them  is  forgotten.     Thoy  are  taken  to  be  a  trace- 
16  good   old  days    whnn    life   was    easy   and  each  village  had 
igh  to  pparo  to  dock  itself  with  walls  and  a  tower  only  for  look'a 
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td  ui  the  Bombay  Karnfitak  the  Bijapur  villages, 
11  and    lab<)uror8,    ^oem  formerly   to  have  had 


staff  of  twi  /■«  or  hereditary  village 

ts.     The    twt  /  ir«  were,  the   jmiil   or 

IbeadmaD,  tlie  kulkarni  or  accountant,  the  joehi  or  asti-ologer,  the 
l^^rai;  or  temple  ministrant,  the  jtondr  or  goldsmith,  the  sutdr 
|or  carpenter,  the  parii  or  washerman,  the  nhdvi  or  barber,  the 
Mian,  the  Mhdr  or  Uolia  the  village  watchman  and 
ag  or  scavenger,  and  the  Chambhar  or  shoemaker, 
idee  iLesse  aome  villages  had  a  mathapati  or  LingAy at  priest^  » 
ior_Mn  ham  mad  an  judge  or  marriage  registrar,  and  a  mulla 
lOat,  Some  villages  had  also  BArkers  or  village  X^urv^yora^., 
headman's  lienchmen,  Korbus  and  Katekara  or  village 
who  held  rent-free  land  and  were  occasionally  employed 
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by  Government.     In  1817,  on  the  introduction  of  Britiab  mle, 

these  officers  the  pdtil  or  headman,  the  kulkami  or   village  ol 

and  the  talwdr  or  watchman  were  alone  continued  as  Govcrui 

village  servants.     The  other  members  of  the  staff  wore  ( 

their  hereditary  lands  on  paying  a  ^Mrft  or  quit.rent,  and  . 

were  left  to  make  what  arrangements  they  chose  for  seoiaiug  tin 

services  in  return  for  grain  and  other  payments  at  harvest  time. 

The  Pcitil  (M.)  or  Gauda  (KL)  has  generally  the  revenue  and  po^ 
charge  of  a  village,  the  duties  being  in  some  cases  divided  be 
a  revenue   and  a  police  headman.     The  chief  duty  of  the 
potil  is  to  look  after  the  petty  crime  of  the  village,  and  of 
revenue   ■pntil   to    collect    the    Government    land    revenue.     The 
headman  is  generally  aLingayat  of  the  PanchumsaUor  Banjig  '■ 
and   sometimes  a  Maratha,  a  Dhangar,  or  a  Musalmdn,     i'< 
holding    land    on     a    quit-rent     he    draws   a    fixed     salary 
Government,     The  office  of  headman  is  generally  bcreditaiy. 
the  social  head  of  the  village  the  headman  leads  all  village  fe 
and  is  the  first  to  receive  the  betel-packet  or  pdu'Hupiiri  at  vil 
marriages  and  other  public  occasions.     At  yearly  fairs  the  hei  ~ 
also  receives  the  slaughtered  heads  of  he-buffaloes  which  are  of 
to  the  village  shrine.     He  takes  away  the  heads  and  buries  thet 
his    own     enclosure.     The    village    clerk   or    nccouutaut     call 
Kulkami  (M.)  or  Shdnbhog  (K.)  keeps  the  village  accounts,  writ 
the     landholders'     receipt-books,     prepares    the     village    rctumf, 
and  records  the  findings  of  village  juries.     With  a  few  eXv 
the    kulkarnia    are    Brdhmans.     As    a    rule,   each   has   ch^. 
one   village  and   sometimes  of  a  group    of    two    or  three   sr 
villages.     Besides  qait-rent  land  they  have  fixed   money   stipendi 
The   office  of  village  accountant  is  generally  hereditary.     Besides! 
the  headman  and  accountant,  the  village  has,  of^  watchmen  anc 
messeng(-r8,    Talwars,   Mhars,   Mdngs,    and   Shetsandis.     Tn    somei] 
villages  Kol karsTB^kerSj  ^Atekera,  and  Korbu s  are  also  found.     F<i 
Government  these  servants   act  as  village  police,  messengers, 
revenue-carriera ;  for  the  villagei-s  they  act  as  watchmen,  bounds 
settlers,  and  scavengers.     The  Shetsandis  or  land-deedbolders 
not  vatgyiddr  or  hereditary  but  removable.    They  are  adpported  partlj 
by  the  grant  of  rent-free  land  and  partly  by  grain   payments  fro 
the  villagerg.     Of  the  uon-Governmeut  members  of  the  village  st 
the  autdf  or  carpenter  mends  the  field  tools,  the  kurnhhar  or  pottc* 
acts  as  torch-bearer  and  performs  certain  religious  rites  wben  the 
village  is  attacked  by  an  epidemic,  the  nhdvi  or  barber  is  the  villa 
messenger  and  musician,  and  the  cknmbhdr  or  shoemaker  rei 
field  leather  work.     Their  services  are  generally  paid  by  the  vill 
people  in  grain  allowances.     The  gurav  acts  as  pujdri  or   templ(, 
miniati-aut  at  the   village   shrines   amT  Folds  the  temple   land   oi 
quit-rent.     In  most  Bij^pur  villages  the   bulk  of  the  people  are" 
Brdhmanical  Hindus;  in  some  the  bulk  are  Lingayats.  Brdhmanicul, 

Hindus    and    LingAyats     have     separate     religjous     office- 1 

the     BrAhmanical    Hindus    joshU,    imrohiU,    and   ^naikddhifat^ 
and  the  LiogAyats  viathddayyas,  gandchdna,  chalvddifi,  and   hasi ' 
Except  PAnch;-'        V     '         ''    •-     -     — '     t?,  the  vil!         '     7ri  ia^ 
jtriehi  oi  Br^h  .  and  otL 
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He     generally     holds     land     on     quit'reot.       Braides 
g   aa  a  priest   at   ceremoDJes,  the  joaki    reads  the  Hiudu 
draws   up   horoscopes,   and  tells  iackj  moments.     Id   a 
a  lioutte,  besides  cash,  the  Josfii  rec<^ives  cooked  food,  and 
-BriUicuan  house   he    is    given    Qudressed    food.      In    a 
family    tlio  joshi    is  nut  the  sole  priest      Hia  feea  ai% 
divided  between  himself  and  the  purohit  or  family  priest 
*  e  Jrjgki  in  the  ceremonies  and  worships  the  house  goda. 
\iyati  or  monastery-head  is  the  deputy  of  the  relig^ioos 
tmrni  of  the  village  people  and  holds    his  appointment 
rly  payment  of  fixed  sums  to   the  tviimi.     lie   inquires 
es  of  caste  and  rehgious  rules^  and  submits  his  inquiries 
'Orders of  the  ifivi nil.     Thcmathddhipatireceiy'     '  rj 

c«?remony.     Vaiahnavs  as   a   rule  feed  their  :it 

and  show  them  greater  respect  than  Smarts.     The  Linyavat 
officers  are  the  inathadayya  or  monastery  head, the  gandchdri 
tery- manager,    the  cfuilvddi   or  Mhar  sacristan,  and   the 
~  male   temple   servant.     The  riMlhadayya  or  monastery 
es   at  all  Lingayat   ceremonies,  levies  fines  on  breaches 
ipline,  and  admits  fresh  adherents  to  the  Lingayat  sect, 
nre  paid  by  fixed  fees.     The  gaiuUhari  or  monastery- 
sides  at  inquiries  into  divorce   cases  aod  gets  fees  in 
chalfddi  or  ]Mhar  sacristan  attends  religioDS  meetings 
^mj^   an  imago  of  a  bull  and  a  bell  which  he  repeatedly  rings, 
einga    religious   sonj^rs.      He   lives   upon   the   charity    of  the 
Ati.    The  A.i.v vi  f.r  fpiiiale  miuLstrant  calls  the  people  to  social  and 
ious  c  '>eps  the  temple,  and  prepares  the  reception- 

fi.r  pi'  ,-'s.     Of  the  Kasi  atid   muUn,  the  Musalman 

ads,  tlie  kilzi  registers  marriages  and  the  muUa  leads  the 
. ^* urs  and  slays  animals  for  food.     Besides  in  some  cases 
rent-free  lan^,  these  officers  receive  fees  in  cash. 

villages  have  generally  their  own  village  moneylender  and 
ment  or  private  vernacular  school.  In  sending  petitions 
tber  points  requiring  a  knowledge  of  English  official  forms 
generally  consult  the  schoolmaster,  and  private  school- 
aometimes  work  as  notaries.  Each  villager  is  free  to  graze 
inber  of  cattle  in  the  village  pasture  which  in  most  cases  lies 
village.  The  villagers  generally  ase  as  fuel  cowdung 
i>  or  millet-stalk  refuse,  and  cotton  stalks.  'iTiey 
wood  from  the  forest  lands.  Common  forest  landfl 
exist  are  used  for  grazing.  Except  by  the  degraded 
iaga,  who  have  generally  a  well  of  their  own,  the  village 
ikiog  reservoir  or  well  is  used  by  all  classes.  In  villages  which 
B  no  M  reservoir  or  well  for  the  Mhdrs  and  Mings  they 

•   fcheii  s    filled   from    the   buckets   of  other    villagers. 

iribotiouii  Ut  works  of  local  usefulness,  making  and  repairing 
f  t*_TiiDloB  and  reservoirs,  arc  paid  by  the  well-to-do  in  cash 
as  and  by  the  poor  in  labour.  In  several  cases  since  the 
ue  old  settlers  have  given  their  holdings  to  well-to-do 
)Je  belonging  to  neighbouring  villages.  The  new  settlers  are 
imos  difitinguishod  from  the  old  settlers  by  taking  the  name  of 
village  u«  a  suruamc. 
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The  chief  classes  wlio  move  abont  and  beyond   iho  dtstriol 
tniik-ra  and  field  hibourers.     They  go  to  Kdtinra,  Ui  ' 
Hellari^  Shdlaptir,  Sittara,  the  Nixam's  cuuutry,  anu 
usunl  time  for  leuviug  the  district  is  betwetu  December   and   Aj« 
aud  they  generally  return  before  the  south-west  rains.     Bt 
also  Bometimea  go  to  the  NizAm's  country  in  search  of  empti: 
as  state  clerks.     Besides  these,  Bhdt8,  Dombdrs,  GosA         '' 
Kolatis,   Lamanis^  and    Vadars    move    about  and  S( 
beyond    the    district       Except    Gujarat   and    ^Nfarwar    Vhu 
outsiders  come  to  settle   in  the  district.     The  snpply  of  labc 
ordinary  purposes  is  greater  than  the    demand.       tJnder 
circumstances  as  in  making  railways  or  other  great  publi'" 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  local  labtiur,  aud  workers,  both   sl< 
nuskillc'd  como  from  other  parts  of  the  Dcccan  and  ibe  kurr 
A  band  of  Cutch  masons  are  at  present  (February  188  J)  at  w< 
tbe  Krishna  railway  bridge. 


Bijdpur  Hindus  belong  to  two  main  classes  BrAbmimic 
Lingayat.     Bi-iihmanieal    Eindus  include  u[)per  aud  middle 
residents,  wandering  tribes,  and  impure  classes.     I  't; 

include  True  Lingdyata,  Atliliated  Liiigayats,  and  ;vl 

True  Ling-Ayats  are  the  descendants  of  those  wIjo  were  recittit 
Basav  (a.i>.  1 154)  the  founder  of  the  Lingiyat  faith  or  were  com 
to  the  Lingayat  faith  by  Basav's  leading  disciples  shortly 
deafh.      According   to    Lingiyat   books   aud   traditions     the 
converts  formed  one  caste.     At  present,  they  are  divided  into 
distinct  bodies  separated  by  difference  in  profession  and  relii 
observance.     Still  all  ouj(jy  full  religious  privileges  and  any  of  [ 
cau  rise  to  the  higliest  religious  honours.     According  to  tbeirl 
accounts  when  the   early   zeal  of  the  sect  cooled  tbo  Lini 
gradually  became  more  and  more    exclusive ;  aud  though 
Brdhmanical  castes  have  since  grouped  themselves  round  Liug^ 
iam   they  have   not  been  allowed    to  join  the  original  Linj 
community.     Tlio  members  of  these  affiliated  classes  wear  fcl 
and  follow   Lingdyat  customs  and  practices,   but  do  not  enjol 
Liugdyat  privileges.     The  extent  to  which  the  different  at 
classes  share  in  Lingayat  privileges  is  believed  to  dejieud  chiof 
the  time  at  which  they  adopted  Lingayat  practices.     The  desertio 
of  Brahmanic  priests  in  favour  of  Jaugara  priests  has  spread 
among  the  local  Bralimanical  population.  The  practice  has  giv(Hj 
tomanyhalf-LiugAyat  castes  whose  religious  observances  are  irrej 
Some  of  them  wear  both  the  ling  and  the  sacred  thi'ead,  aud  ei 
'?pth  Brahmaus  au.d  Jangams  to  perfprjuathcir  ceremonies. 

Bra'hiuailS  include  eight  divisions  with  a  strength  of  20,1< 
3'5'3  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  populatiou^ : 


'The  18^1  census  shows  that  19,162  people  born  in  Bfjiipur  were   In    • 
fouikd  in  different  parts  of  the  Bombay  Prosicloncy.     The  dctaila  are,  Dli.. 
Belgauin  4252,   8hoUpar  383-4,   Kftn.xra  80l.    Foono  4fi9,   Satira  318,    Katuaxm 
Niksik  58.  ThAna  39,  KJiAndeeh  36,  and  Abmadnagar  32. 
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eshasth    Briilimans  are  returtieJ   as   rminbering   18,638  and 
d  over  the  vrholo  district,  their  nnmber  being  largest  tn 
.^inalleat  in  Badami.     The  word  Deshasth  is  generally  taken 
n  a  resident  of  the  plain  or  upland  Deccan  as  distinguished 
l)     '   "-■  west  and  the  seabnard  Konkan,  bat,  as  the  bulk  of 
I  nf  the  Bfimliay  Karndtak  eyen  as  far  sooth  as  DhArwar 

be   1'  not  Dekkanis,  it  is  possible  that  Sir 

ot*3  ex[  ^hasths  means  people  of  the  desh  or 

y,  in  the  sense  of  local  Brahmans,  maybe  correct.'  According 
ir  own  tradition  they  came  in  old  times  from  Northern  India,* 
rn  appearance  they  differ  little  from  the  other  upper   classes, 
luisths  fomi  about  92"44  per  cent  of   the   Brdbman  population 
the  flifitricT.      They  do  not  differ  in  names,  stock  names,   or 
the  DesKasths  of  Belgaum,  Dhdrwar,  or  Kdnara. 
i    into    Sitid.rt3,     Vaisbnavs,    and     Sav^hes    of 
tfao    Smarts    are  the    moot  numerous.     Most   Smarts   and 
ava    eat    together    and    intermnrry.      Strict  Vaishnavs  do 
c  their  daughters   to  Smarts,  becaase,  though  they  would 
o  cat  rice  balls  on  that  day,  if  it  is  suitable  on   other 
iTts  do  not  scruple   to  uffe&rice  balls  to  the  bouIs  of 
1  ou  the  lurifir  eleventh    fast   day.      This  is  inconvenient, 
whc-a  a  Vai^hnav  woman  is  married  to  a  Smart  man  her  son 
At  the  time  of  offering  rice  balls  to  the  souls  of  his  deceased 
offer  also  a  rice   ball   to  his  deceased    maternal  uncle, 
«oul  of  the  deceased  mat-ernal  uncle,  though  a  Vaishnav, 
to  accept  the  offeriug  even  on  the  fast  day.     TbeSavishes 
c»v>ked  l>oth   by  Smarts  and  by  Vaishnavs,  but  neither 
t^rfcs  Ti<  ■  Tinrs  eat  with  them.     The  only  exception  is  that 

bkbnav  -^  of  Flaghvendra,  the  SavJlshcs'  pontiff,  will  dine 

ii  SnviUhes  it  IWghvendra  is  present. 

ain  why   the  Suvashes,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  the 

i*  pn*"  ont  of  caste  this  story  is  told.     A  Brdhmao  dig^ging 

id  a  pot  full  of  charcoal.     Ho  knew  the  charcoal 

M  evil  eye  had  turned  to  charcoal.     He  hung  one  of 

-.  of  charcoal  in  front  of  his  door  and  waited  till  some  pure- 

.1  |..  i»on  should  be  struck  by  the  sight   of  gold.     The  charcoal 

Id  be  turned  to  gold  only  by  the  sight  of  some  one  whose  glanoe 
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.frtaniJi!  PtViDolojpciJ  Society,  N«ir  Scrian,  I.  118. 

.now  the  people  of  BijApar  say,  th»t,  Bupiiosing  a  row  of   man 

I.  luiil  without  Hect  markii,  it  would,  with  a  few  excoptinns,  be 

QMi  '         I'inch&lfl  and  other  o1iiuD«c»  of  oriiftgmen,  and  iliflicult 

'  And  the  upper  cUm  of  husliAndnieii.     Sir  W.  Elliot 

!  n    >M>riea,  I.  118,  i'£i.\'Si),   wliu  knew  the  pcopto 

}.  :Vhnmn«  h»d  do  Aryoa  bloud  and  wcr«  local 

to  ■  ,     ,       ,  ,      ,   I    ...-s. 
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had  power  to  overcome  the  blight  of  the  Brfihinaii's  evil  eye*    A 
a  tanner  and  hia  daughter  passed  and  the  girl  asked  her  fnt 
look  at  the  gold.     At  all  risks  ho  determiued  to  marry  a  wil 
would  turn  his  dross  to  gold.     He  married  and  was  put  out  of  ^ 
He  was  rich  in  gold,  but  he  was  lonely.     To  get  some  of  his 
fellows  to  forfeit  their  position  as  he  had  done,    ho   bailtai 
mansion  with  125  rooms.     He  asked    125  mcu  of  bis  caste 
separately  and  secretly  to   come  and   dine   with  hira.     Each 
received  in  a  separate  room  and  thought  himself  alone   till  risfl 
after  dinner  to  wash  his  hands  at  the  house  well  he  found  the  otl 
124  each  washing  his  hands.     The  crime,  could    neither  be  h'\<iM 
nor  forgiven  so  the  125  form  a  separate  and  inferior  community. 

With  a  few  exceptions  Bijapur  Deshasths  are  dark  middle-di 
and  unmnscular,  the  face  is  round,  the  features  well-cut,  and  t1 
expression  intelligent.     Their  hometongue  is  Kanarese.     Theylil 
either  in  one  or  two-storeyed  houses  with  umd  or  stone  walls  and  I 
roofs ;   the  floor  as  well  as  the  wall  both  inside  and  outside  beii 
plastered  witli  cowdung.   The  houses  are  badly  aired  and  are  not  clt 
Those  who  are  in  Government  service  have  tables,  chairs,  aud  oil 
European  furniture;  all  have  metal  vessels,  plates,  lamps,   wc 
boxes,  and  the  other  articles  in  use  among  Brdhmans.     Manya 
cows,  buffaloes,  and  ponies.     The  well-to.dohave  family  prieai 
servants  both   of  their  own  and  of   other  castes.      Except 
Shdkt^  or  worshippers  of  female  powers  who  do  it  as  part  of  tli 
religion  and  some  whose  English  education  has  led  them  to  disrc^ 
the   caste  rules   of  conduct,  they  are  careful  to  avoid  the  nse 
animal  food  and  of  liqupj*.     Government  servants  and  priests 
two  meals  a  day,  aud  those  who  work  as  husbandmen  take  thr 
Like   the    Kunbis  the  first  meal  of    those  who  take  three  me 
consists  of  cold  food  left  from  the  last  evening's  supper, 
staple  diet  is   millet  bread   and   chatni  or  a  pulse   curry, 
rice  and  vegetable  curries  being  their  special  dishes.      Both 
and  women  batJie  before  meals.     The  men  wear  a  silk  waistclol 
or  a  cotton  waistcloth  which   bus  been  freshly  washed  and  touofa< 
by  no  impure  hand.     After  putting  on  the  dining  robe,  they  i 
sacred  sun-hymn  or  gdyatri  and  seat  themselves  on  low  wooden  i 
Before  beginning  to  eat  a  Brahman   dips  his  hands  in  a  wat€ 
and  passes  his  wet  hand  round  his  plate  so  that  it  is  encirclec 
line  of  water-drops.     On  the  right  side  of  the  plate,  if  he  is  a  ~ 
he  lays  five,  or  if  ne  is  a  Vaishnav  he  lays  three  pinches  of  cool 
or  whatever  other  food  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  meal.     The 
doles  of  food  are  called  chifn'nina  or  Chitragupta's  food.     The 
supposed  to  represent  the  five  dishes   which  should  bo  kept 
for  chance  guests.     Ho  takes  a  little  water  on  his  right  palm, 
and  swallows  five  morsels  of  food  for  the  five  vital  airs  or  panch-i 
After  this  ho  does  not  leave  his  seat  till  he  finishes  his  meal, 
are  good  cooks  and  moderate  eaters.     They  are  proverbially  foj 
sweetmeats,  and  make  many  sweetmeats  on  holidays  and  durii 
ehatuiiiids  or  four  godless  months   from  July  to  October.     As  i 
married  women  eixi  from  their  husband's  dish  after  he  has  finish^ 
meal.     The  men  shave  the  head  except  a  topknot  which  among 
is  small  and  among  laymen  is  large.     The  chin  is  shnvt'd.  and  ti 
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tache  is  worn  cat  close  by  priests  and  by  laymen  fuU  and  long  in 
V  ,1-nioustaohe  style.    Men's  ordinary  dross  includes 
■crod  thread, the  jacket  or  long  coat,  tho  shoulder- 
,  and  country  shoes.     The  women  wear  a  bodice 

.    -^ c..jrt  sleeves  and  a  robe  whose  skirt  is  puckered  in 

and  the  end  drawn  back  between  the  feet  and  tucked  in  behind. 

npper  end  is  drawn  over  the  back  and  the  head  which  it  covers 

Teil.     In-doors  boys  below  twelve  wear  a  loincloth  and  out 

a    long    coat    reaching    to  tho  ankles    and    a  skull    cap. 

married  women   wear  all   the   ornaments  in  ordinary  use 

Lflrwdr  Deshasths.'     Widows  shave  the  head,  take  off  their 

tiose-riugs^  the  lucky  necklace,  and  glass  bangles,  and  wear 

robe  and  no  bodice.     They  are  allowed  to  wear  a  gold  finger 

""'"'i  the  word  Ram  engraved  on  it.     Married  women  mark  the 

h  Vermillion  paste  and  wear  flowers  in  tho  hair.     The  Smarts 

and  red  brow-mark  and  the  Vaishuavs  draw  throe  upright, 

Imped  lines  of  sandalwood  paste  from  tho  top  of  the  brow  to 

of  the  nose.     They  also  stamp  their  temples,  arms  and  belly 

sandal  pa-ite  marks  of  Vishnu's  couch  shell  and  discus.     They 

cmn,  hardworking  except  the  priests,  sober  and  orderly,  but  rather 

■-■■■— I'd,  hospitable,  intelligent,  cunning,  showy,  and  thriftless. 

m  own  lands  and  houses.     Some  foUow  the  hereditary 

ship  ;  some  are  Government  servants  as  tniimlatdara, 

'filg,  some  are  house  servants  to  woll-to-doDeshasths, 

tniders  and  bankei*s,  some  are  cooks  to  merchants,  and 

Losbandmen,  either  tilling  their  own  land  or  land  leased 

oUters.     Except  by  minding  the  house  tho  women  do  not  help 

M»D.'     From  eight  or  nine  a  girl  begins  to  help  her  mother  in 

QUSfif.     Boys  stop  at  school  till  they  are  old  enough  to  earn  their 

5.     Some  hold  rent-free  or  quit-rent  lands  granted  them  by  the 

wn.     The  spread  of  English  has  lessened  their  receipts  as  priests, 

in  Ocvernmcnt  service  Chitp^vans  and  Lingtiyats  press  them 

^^ii^y  borrow  on  personal  security  at  twelve  to  eighteen  per 

I  igh,  as  a  class  well-to-doj  they  complain  that  they  are  not 

Li  I  .ju  rtjs  they  used  to  be. 

Iirv?e  who  work  in  the  6elds  rise  early,  bathe,  recite  the  sandhya 
|»  prayer  and  worship  house  gods,  and  breakfast  on   what 

-r  from  supper.     In  the  busy  season  they    take   millet 
with   them   and   dine   at  noon   in   the  fields   working   till 
Thov  come  homo  and    sup,   talk  over  their  crops  and 
cattle  till  nine,  and  go  to  bed.     In  tho  slack  season,  that  ia 
'  '^ly,  they  come  back  at  nine  and  pass  throe  or 

I      _r  and  talking  with  their  neighbours.      Village 
ta  or  kulkaniis,  village  headmen  or  ■pdt'ih,  merchants   and 
out  at  daybreak,  work,  and  return  home  between  nine 
ten,  recite  prayers,  worship  the  house  gods,  and  dine  between 
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eleven   and   twelve.      Thej   rest  for  some    hoars,    go  back 
work  anil  Htip  after  coming  hoino  before  it  is  dark,  and  t«lkl 
joke  witli  their  family  before  goiug  to    bed.     Priests  rise  at 
bathe  m  cold  water,  recite  the  sacred  (jnyatri,  worship  the 
^gods,  and  read  soino  sacred  book.     If  tlieir  services  arc  rei 
they  go  to  their  employers.     If  not  they  take  their  u 
remain  in  the  house  till  the  afternoon  when  they  go  to  t 
temple;      they     return     at     nightfall,     say     their     pra^ 
talk  over  any  news  that  is   stirring,   and   goto  bed.     \VeU« 
women   mind  the   house,  visit  temples  both  in  the  niomiii| 
evening,  worship  the  tuUi  or  sweet  basil  and  the  pimpal  or 
fig,'    serve  their  husband  at  his  meals,  and  visit  friends   in 
afternoon.     The  poorer  women  rise  early,  clean  the  cooking  vea 
sweep  the  house,  bring  water,  cowdung  the  house-shrine,  but 
and  putting  on  a  silk  robo  worship  the   sweet   basil  plant,  cc 
their  husband's  dinner,  and  heat  water    for   his    bath.      If 
has    time  before   her    husband    comes,   she  combs  her   hair 
makes  the  brow-mark.      She  dines  when  her  husband  has  finjj 
and  busies  herself   in    scrubbing    cooking  vessels  and  plat< 
cleaning  rice  and  grinding  com.     She  goes  out  for  an  hoar  or ' 
either  to  friends  or  to  the  village  temple.     On  her  return  she  tni 
supper  ready  and  goes  to  bed  as  soon  as  her  work  is  over, 
too  young  for  school  spend  the  day  in  play.     They  hold  thoi 
higher   than   any  other  Bnlhmans,  but  rank  equal  with  ChitJ 
Karhddjls  and  Shenvis.     A  family  of  five  spends  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  lO-l 
a  month  on  food  and  JLl  (Rs.  10)  a  year  on  clothes.     A  house 
£10  to  £100  (Ks.100-1000)  to  build,  and  1«.  to  4«.  (Rs.  1-2)  amc 
to  rent.     Their  house  goods  are  worth  £5  to  £50  (Rs.  50-500). 
birth  costs  £3  to  £6  (Rs.  .30-00)  ;  a  boy's  thread-girding  £4  to. 
(Rs.  40-100) ;  a  boy's  marringe  £60  to  £100  {Rs.  GOO- 1000)  ;  ik^] 
marriage  £30  to  £100  (Rs.  300-1000) ;  a  girl's  coming  of  ago  £3 1 
(Rs.  30-100),  and  a  death  £2  lOs.to  £50  {Rs.25.500).     T[ 
are  followers  of  Shnukardchnrya  of  Malal>!lr,  who  lived    u 
eighth  century  and  is  the  apostle  of  one  theory  or  chnaf,  that  the 
and  the  Supreme  Being  are  the  same.    Though  they  lean  to  Shaivisj 
they  hold  the  worship  of  Vishnu  and  ofShiv  to  be  of  equal  imporla.c 
Tho  Vaishnavs  or  Bhiigvats  follow  Madbavilchdrya  who  was  bom] 
South  KAm-ira  in  a,i>,  HOD.      Ho  was  the  apostle  of  the  dual  tht 
or  ilvnitmat  that  tho  soul  and  the  Supreme  Being  were  different^ 
held  that  Vishnu  was  the  true  object  of  worship, 

Though  the  keen   rivulry  which  formerly  marked  the   relati* 
between  the  Smfirts  and  the  Bhagvats  has  to  a  great  extent  pafl 
away  tho  Vaishnavs  arc  still  careful  to  show  their  dislike  of    ~' 
Some  of  them   when   passing  a  Shaiv  templo  cover  their  fi 
a  cloth  that  they  may  not  see  it,  and  most  of  them  take  pi 
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ving  ShtiiV  fast  days  with  special  feasting.  In  small  matters 
show  their  difference  by  marking  their  brows  and  by  brushing 
tcfith  up  and  down  instead  of  across  as  the  Shaivs  do.  The 
y  gods  of  Smdrta  are  Khandoba  of  Jejuri  in  Poena, 
'  - '  -hvnr  of  Gokam  in  Kanaraj  and  Bhavdni  of  Tuljjipur  i» 
"s  country,  and  the  Vaishnav  family  gods  are  Mahalakshmi 
ir,  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur  in  yholdpurj  and  Vyaukateah 
igiri  in  North  Arkot.  Images  of  the  family  deities  are 
in  the  house  and  are  worshipped  every  day  by  bathing  thera 
Mdter,  rubbing  them  with  sandal  paste,  and  ofiFering  them  fruit 
era  and  cooked  food,  and  waving  lighted  lamps  and  burning 
ttkincense  before  thera.  In  poor  families  the  head  of  the  house 
iorms  the  woi-sbip  himself;  the  well-to-do  employ  a  priest  of 
sect  called  Acluirya  who  is  fed  and  clothed  and  is  much 
Some  Smarts  secretly  worship  Shaktis  or  female 
ittlies  under  the  name  of  Amba  Bhavani,  Durga,  or  K4li. 
ti  worshippers  offer  cooked  moat  and  spirits  to  the  goddesses 
afterwards  eat  the  offerings.  Some  Smilrts  worship  an  earthen 
-  ' ! m  of  Shiv.  It  is  made  every  day  with  the  right  hand 
•d  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  The  guide  of  the 
-  at  S^vanur  in  DhArwarj  and  of  the  Smarts  at  Sonda 
'Vn.  During  his  visitation  tour  the  Vaishnav  guide 
bis  followers  with  heated  metal  seals  called  Shrivintira  or 
iky  tnuitni  marked  with  Vishnn's  conch  shell  or  shankli  and 
discus  or  chakra.     Of  late  this  practice  has  begun  to  fall  into 

oulrts  keep  almost  all    Hindu  fasts,  lyid  specially   observe  the 
'  f  SUrdvan  or  July-Angust,  SankaahtiH  or  troublesome  dark 

1    all  montljs,   Shauiitrndo.ths  or   Saturn's  evenings  the 
jcDths.andiS'/ii't'ra/ny  orShiv's  nights  the  fourteenths  of  the  dark 
e».     VaLshnavs  observe  their  special  fast  days  only,  the  fast  days 
lunar  elevenths,  now  and  full  moons,  and  Gukiddshtami  or 
-.rhth  in  dnrk  -SAmraw  or  July-August.^     Both  Smarts  and 
ifo  on  pilgrimage  to  Benares  Gaya  and  Prayjlg  in  North 
'  '.  ar  in   Madura,  and  many  other  holy  places  of  less 
I  rite  places  of  Sm.-irt  pilgrimage  areBAdami  in  Bijdpnr, 
im,  Jt'juri  in  Poona,  and  Shrisbail  in  North  Arkot; 
iv  pilgrinijvgo  DwArka  in  West  K^thiawdr,  JIathura  in 
'(Vest  IVovinces,  Pandbarpnrin  Sholilpur,  and  Vyankatgiri 
Arkot.      Deshasth    Bnihmans    have    strong    faith    in 
_'.  astrology,  sorcery,  and  ghosts. 

n  sacraments  or  snnshira   most  Brahraans  observe 

,  :...- ad -girding,   marriage,  a  girl's  coming  of  age,  and 

Women  are  confined  with  the  help  of  a  Kunbi  midwife  in  a 

g-in  room  which  is  specially  set  apart.     The  moment  of  birth  is 

iniJlj  noted  and  told  to  an  astrologer  who  prepares  a  birth-paper 

The   child's  navel  cord  is  cut  and  the  mother  and 

1  in  warm   water.     The  babe  is  given  some    castor 

ti  iLa  mother  a   mixture  called  <n(n^/»at*<fa  or  ginger -mixture 
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vt  cutechu,  myrrb,  and  powdered  dry  dates^  mngcr,  cocoa  Iter 
and  molasscB.     For  the  Grst  two  days  the  child  is  fed  with   hi 
and  after  that  the  mother  suckles  it.    The  mother's  diet  is  co 
dry  rice  and  clarified  bntter.     She  ia  held  impure  for  ten  days,  dc 
jvhicli  she  is  nursed  by  the  midwife.     Wlien  the  ten  days  aro 
the  midwife  is  giren  2s.  to  8».  (Rs.  1  -4)  in  cash  and  the  robe  wor 
the  woinau,  and  sometimes  also  a  new  robe.    When  children  are  I 
lit  buch  unlucky  moments   as  when  the  moon  is  in  Vyatip-U.  nr 
hun  or  mottii  in   VaidhrUi,  the  family  priest  kindles  a  j^i 
or  iji-ahoKhanfi  fire  to  tiiru  aside  the  unfavourable  infl'j 
planets  ;'  and  the  father  Ixjfore  looking  at  the  child's  face  ni08 
look  at  the  reflection  of  bis  own  face  in  a  cup  of  melted  clarified  button^ 
During  the  first  ten  days  after  the  birth,  for  about  an   hour  in 
L'vening,  the  family  priest  reads  shnntipdth  or  quieting  tt^xts  to  gi 
the  mother  andchild  from  evilinlluences.  On  the  fifth  day  the  mic" 
stii-ks  a  lemon  on  the  point  of  a  dagger  and  lays  it  on  a  low  wc 
Btool  with  a  numberof  glasslmngles.  To  this  dagger  which  is  sopf 
to  represent  Satvai  or  Mother  Sixth,  the  midwife  offers  sandal,  vei 
lion,  and  turmeric  paste,  and  semicircular  cakes  stuffed  with  pulBC 
molasses.    On  the  tenth,  female  neighbours  are  called  to  the  B«l 
or  mighty  Ram  ceremony.     When  they  come  a  bamboo  has"    ' 
of  rice  is  laid  on  the  spot  whei"e  the  child  was  born  and  tli 
of  the  mighty  Rdm  is  traced  in  the  rice.     The  mother  ruV 
paste  on  her  palms,  and  marks  the  rice  red   in  five  pi 
comers  and  in  the  centre.     The  child  ia  laid  on  the  noe 
wooden  churning   stick  is  placed  near  it.      The    women 
wave  lighted  lamps  roui^fl  the  face  of  the  mother  and  the 
betelnnts  and  leaves  lime  and  gram  are  served,  and    the  gB 
withdraw.     On  the  eleventh  the   floor  of  the  house  is  cow^dui 
and  the   household  batho  and  change  their  clothes,   the  rncn 
putting  on  a  fresh  saci-ed  thread.     The  family  priest  gives  them 
five  cow-gifts  or  pavcfujavija  to  swallow,  and  some  Brahmans  nr 
on  higgi  that  ia  a  mixture  of  hot  pulse  and  molasses.     The  fa 
priest  who  is  one  of  the  guests  ia  presented  with  money  in 
for  reading  the  sacred  books.     On  the  twelfth  night  a  nnmbe 
Brahmans  varyiug  accoi'ding  to  the  father's  means  are  asked  to  dittf 
The  mother  stands  on  a  low  wooden  stool  with  a  cap  coveringi 
head,  foi"ehea<l,  and  temj^les,  and  with  country  shoes  on.     Ft 
neighbours  and  kinswomen  bring  trays  with  caps,  frocks,  and 
for  the  child  and  its  mother.     They  set  the  cradle  in   the 
room  and  forming  two  parties  stand  opposite  each  other  oi 
side   of  the   cradle.     One   party   takes   the  oblong  granite  Kjtut- 
pestle  and  puts  on  it  the  babe's  hanH  or  wire  necklace,  and  tl 
pass  the   stcaic-roller  three    times   from   one  party   to   the   othi 
beneath  the  cross  bar  of  the  cradle,  the  women  each  time  s»j ' 
'Take  Goviud  and   give  riopal.*     Then   the  child  is   thrice  pa 
under  the  cradle   bar  in  the   same  way  as   the   spice-pestle 
passed,  four  kinswomen  lay  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  each 
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fi  nnnic.    The  name  chosen  is  given  by  the  eldest  member  of  the 

id  is  the  natno  of  a  deceased  grandfather  or  of  some  other 

.itjou  who  is  dead.      One  of  the  house  women  bends  over  the 

ftnd  whisptTS  kiir-r-r  in  its  ear,  and  after  saying   kur-V'T-r  she 

r«  the  name.     While  she  is  doing  this  four  or  tire  little  girls  pa^ 

on  the  back.     The  child  is  then  taken  out  of  the  cradle  and 

iventv  the  mother  who  is  seated  on  u  low  wooden  stool.     Before 

ikin'_r  lb*?  child  she  rubs  her  hands  and  face  with  turmeric  powder 

her    brow   with    vennilHoii    paste.      The   guests    wavo 

\>H  round  her  face,  turmeric  and  Vermillion  are  handed 

ind,  and  the  guests  are  feasted.     After  supper  they  withdraw, 

if  the  preseut  trays  filled  with  soaked  gram.     For  her  first 

lent  a  girl  generally  goes  to  her  parent  s. 

re  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  between  seven  and  eleven. 

'b  father  susks  au  astrologer  to  examine  his  sou's  horoscope 

to  fix  a  day   fur  the  ceremony.     In  the  morning  of  the  day 

sforo  the  throad-girdiug  a  god-pleasing  or  devk/irya  is  performed 

^Upii  the  family  gods  are  solemnly  woi'shipped,  castemen  and  women 

jd,  and  married  women  .singing  merry  songs  rub  the  boy  with 

sric  paste.     The  boy's  father  and  mother,  with  friends  and 

go  to  ask  caste  people  to  attend.     Some  of  the  caste 

liM  them  and  go  with  them  to  the  village  temple,  where  the 

II  and  go  back  to  their  homes.     Next  morning  the 

in  hoar  before  the  fixed  time  and  the  boy  takes  the 

St  or  vwtrikahhojan  eating  in  the  cook-room  for  the  last 

of  the  same  dish  with  his  mother.     He  is  brought  out  of 

ik.room,  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  in  presence  of  the  guests 

'       '  '      i.-d  by  a  barber.  After  beingshaved  he  is  again  bathed 

'  or  bnhulr  where  the  priest  girds  him  with  the  sacred 

with  :t  -!  .  II  [ii'-.c  of  deer  skin  tied  to  it,  makes  him  put  on  a 

of    iKuiiMi    L'l.r.,   to  which  a  turmeric  coloured  loincloth  ia 

lOd,  and  puts  in  his  hand  a  stick  of  pala^  or  Butea  frondosa. 

'  iuher  kindles  the  sacred    fire  or  honi  and   whispers  the  snn 

or  'j'iyatri  into  the  boy's  oar.^     The  boy  takes  in  his  hand  a 

r'fc  wjJIet  or  y/tofi  and  beginning  with  his   mother  goes  round 

lesla  and  gathera  alms.     At  the  end  of  the  begging  money  is 

to  the  priest  and  to  begging  Bnihraans  and  the  guests  are 

to  a  rich  dinner.     The  festivities  last  till  the  fourth  day 

Ibati  the  lioy'i^  ochro-coloured  robes  are  taken  off  and  ho  is  dressed 

CTcry-day  clutlies. 

Buys  an^  married  between  twelve  and  twenty  and  girls  between 
'     Till  eleven.     Widow  marriage  is  not  allowed  and  polygamy 
od.     The  ofTor  of  marriage  comes  from  the  girl's  parents, 
o^tk    rither    some   relation  or    their    family  priest  to    tiud    a 
lie  matcli.     When  a  match  is  proposed  the  father  of  the  boy 
pri,  or  a  friend  or  relation  on  their  behalf,  visits  the  house 
btiy  and  girl   to  see  whether  tho  match  is  suitable.     If  the 
^sal  is  accepted,  the  family  priests  both  of  the  boy  and  the 
ttaked  to  ooroparo  the  horoscopes.     They  choose  a  lucky 
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hour  dui-ing  the  tnarriago  season  which  laste  from  MdrgashinH 
NoveniLer-December  to  Jt'shth  or  May- June,  oxceptiug  tho  mont 
of   I'aiiiih   or   December  -  January   and   Chaitra   or    March -Af 
The  fathers  settle  the  amount  the  girl's  father  is  to  pay  the  Iwj 
who  repays  in  money  and  ornaments  twice  as  much  as  he  receive 
Next  cornea  the  betrothal.     After  sending  word  that  they  are  comii 
a  kinsman  of  the  bridegroom's  with  some  married  women  goes 
the  bride's.     At  the  bride's  a  party  of  caste  people  are  mot  and 
bridegroom's  kinsman  is  received  with  great  attention,     Wh« 
guests  are  seated,  the  bride  is  brought  before  them  by  her  fathc 
the  boy's  kinsman  marks  her  brow  with  rod  paste  and  lays  in  loA 
lap  five  halves  of  cocoa  kernel,  five  dry  dates,  five  pieces  of  turmenl 
five  betelnuts,  five  plantains,  and  a  handful  of  rice.     He  seats  her 
his  lap  and  puts  a  little  sugar  in  her  mouth.     Presents  of  money 
made  to  the  priests,  betel  and  lime  are  handed  to  tho  guests, 
the    bridegroom's  party  though  pressed  to  remain  for  6up|>er 
home.     When  the  marriage  day  draws  near,  the  bride's  father  aoD( 
a  party  to  the  bridegroom's  to  ask  them  to  the  wedding.      When  tl 
bridegroom  belongs  to  a  distant  village  his  party  come  a  day  or  ti 
before  the  lucky  day  and  put  up  in  a  temple  in  tho  girl's  villap 
Along  with  his  people  he  is  there  received  by  the  bride's  father,  wl 
washes  bis  feet,  rubs  them  with  sandal  paste,  and  presents  tho 
with  a  headscarf.     This  is  called  aimantpujan  or  boundary  woi 
Tho  bridegroom  then  goes  with  his  party  to  the  lodging  whic 
boon  prepared  for  him  and  iuvitatious  are  sent   to    caste 
When   the  bridegroom  roaches  his  lodging,    a    party    of 
women  come  bringing  co(^ked  food  from  the  bride.     Early  in 
morning  married  women  sot  an  earthen  pot  full  of  water  at 
comer  of  a  square  marked  by  cotton  thread  which  is  passed  save 
times  round  the  necks  of  the  pots.     They  bathe  the  boy  in  wttt 
taken  from  tho  pots  and  dress  him  in  a  new   suit.     His   paren^ 
bathe,  put  on  sUk  robes,  and,  with  tho  help  of  tho  family  pri« 
worship  the   guardians  of    the  marriage    porch    or   vmndapdrvt 
Tho  bi'ide's  people  do  tho  same  in  their  house  dressing  the  br 
in  a  girl's  narrow  robo  without  drawing  tho  upper  end  over 
breast  or  head.     When  her  dressing  is  finished  the  brido  w< 
new  earthen  pots  which  wore  brought  the  day  before  with 
pomp  from  a  potter's  house.     When  the  lucky  moment  fixed  for 
marriage  draws  near  the  bridegroom  wearing  the  bdsinyh  or  marriaj 
brow-horn  is  seated  on  a  horse  and  brought  to  the  bride's.     At 
bride's  he  is  met  by  her  father  who  leads  him  to  a  raised  sent  in 
booth  and  brings  in  his  daughter,  carrying  her  on  his  hip,  and  tl 
boy  and  girl  are  seated  side  by  side  on  two  low  wooden  stools, 
boy's  father  fills  her  lap  with  dry  dates  and  other  articles,  and 
goes  to  the  bouse  shrine  and  worships  her   father's   house  gc 
While  tho  bride  is  away  her  parents  wash  the  bridegroom's  fee*"  ' 
him  with  scented  powder  and  paste,  and  pour  water  on  his 
hand  which  he  sips.     On  the  bride's  return  she  stands  opposite 
bridegroom  and  her  parents  join  her  and  the  bridegroom's  haz 
and  pour  water  on  their  hands,     A  cloth  whose  centre  is  markc 
with  a  red  Jain  cross  ia  drawn  between  them.     Tho  family  prii 
handB  red  rice  among  tho  male  guests  and  recites  lucky  versos 
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jaJd^ihiaJkjf,  while  the  guests  keep  throwing  the  red  rice  over  tbo 

At  the  Incky  moment,  which  is  fixed  by  the  filling  of  the  cup 

tl»«  prio-t'?  water-clock,  the  cloth   is   suddenly   drawn  aside,  the 

:•  huuds,  the  musicians   raise  a  deafening  din,  and 

use  guns  are  fired.     The  ufiiciating   priest  wind.s  a 

>a  thread  five  times  rouud  the  hands  of  four  priests,  twists  it. 

cord,  cut^  the  cord  in  two,  ties  a  piece  of  turmeric  to  each 

\itu»d  binds  one  to  the  boy's  right  wrist  and  the  other  iro  the 

"-»t.    The  lucky  thread  or  mam/ttlsulra,  whii-h  is  prepared 

_  girl,  is  given  to  the  bridegroom,  who  fastens  it  round 

rKleii  ueck  and  the  priest  kindles  the  sacred  fire  or   honi.     The 

walk  five  titaos  round  this  fire  and  take  seven   steps  in   front 

it  with  their  skirts  tied  together.     Betel  leaves,  betelnnts,  and 

»r*3  handed  to  the  guests,  the  ends  of  the  bride  and  bridc- 

>m*a   cluthes  are  untied,  and  they  eat  together  with  a  company 

rried  women.     For  three  days  after  the  marriage  the  bride  and 

)m  stay  at  the  bride's  father's  and   during  that  time   the 

(.are   feasted.     On   the  fourth  day   the  pair  are  bathed.    The 

_     )m  is  dressed  in  the  rich  clothes  and   ornaments  which 

l|g;iveti  by  the  bride's  fatlier,  and  the  bride  in  those  given  by  the 

r-...>Ti,   nnd  for  the  first  time  the  upper  end  of  the  bride's  robe 

-  fjishion  passed  over  her  chest  and  head.     The  pai-enta 

Ei.-ii'.'   and   bridegroom   exchange   presents   and  the   bride- 

I'a  Tii'ither  lays  in  the  bride's  mother's  lap  five  pieces  of  bodice 

ii'r  articles.     The  girl's   mother  walks  into  the  house 

holding  over  her  head  a  metal  tray  with  a  lighted  latnp 

kit,  walks  five  times  round  the  marriage  guardians  while  her  brother 

a  naked  sword  slanting  through  the'  light  of  the    lamp.     At 

«Qd  of  the  fifth  turn  the  soot  which  has  gathered  on  the  blade 

off  and  with  the    soot    the   bo}'^3  and  girl's    faces    are 

The    parents   of   the   bride   then  make  over  the  bride 

•room's  parents  and  the  girl  is  seated  on  her  mother- 

■  .     On  this  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  riding  the  same 

the  girl  in    front,   start    for  the  village-temple  where  they 

lip  the  god  and  go  ou  to  the  boy's  lodging.     At  the  boy*a 

a   little  oookod    rice    is   waved    round  the    faces   of  the 

id  thrown  away  as  an  offering  to  evil  spirits.     Their  thread 

lets  *re  taken  off,  and  the  couple  go  to  the  house  shrine  and 

to  t'  At  the  door  of  the  shrine  is  a  metal  cup  full  of  rice 

a  C-'  iiicnt  in  it,  which  the  bride  upsets  with  her  left  foot 

The  bride's  father  gives  a  feast  at  hia  house  and  the 

.s  father  asks  his  own  party  to  dine  at  his  lodging. 

Wlion  a  Brdhman  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  dressed  in  gay  clothes 

luinnted  with  flowers  and  jewelry.     She    is  seated    under 

Honied    catiopy  or  maiilap  and  her  husband's  clothes  arc 

ric  water.     In  the  evening  of  the  third  day 

iii  come  with  sweetraefits  which  she  oata.     Ou 

>anh  day  i<fio  is  bathed,  her  husband  is  seated  beside  her^ 

iiir  lap  tH  filled. 

Whrtt  sickness  takes  a   fatal    turn    the  dying  man    is    bathed. 
»iuco  of  t'      ''      ■  in    the  outer  hull  or  public  room  is  washed 
struvrn  red    tlarhh  gi-aaa   and  sesamum   seed       Over 
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the  sacred  g^ass  a  wbito  blanket  is  spread  and  the  dying  mnn 
laid  on  tbe  blanket ;  the  five  cow-gifts  are  put  in  his  nioulh : 
ho  makes  gifts  of  money,  cows,  clothes,  and  furniture  to  Bt 
priests.       When   no  sign  of  life   remains,   friends  and    kins| 
gome  and  bring  all  that  is  wanted  for  tho  funeral.     If   the  d< 
a  married  woman  who   leaves  a  husband  alive  she  is  dressed  ia 
regular  robe  and  oraamented  with  glass  bangles  and  other  jewelf 
her  eyes  are  marked  with  black  salve,  and  her  brow  with  vermillic 
paste.    Except  the  face  men  and  widows  are  covered  all  over  with] 
white  shroud.     The  body  is  placed  on  a  bamboo  bier  to  which  it 
tightly  tied  by  a  hemp  rope.    Meanwhile  tho  chief  mourner  ' 
cold  water  and  shaves  his  head  and  face  and  again  bathing  d 
a  now  wet  waistcloth,  straps  a  second  waistcloth  across  his  shoali 
and,  with  tho  help  of  the  family  priest,  makes  ready    some 
fire  in  an  earthen  jar.    When  the  fire  is  ready  he  carries   tho  firef 
by  a  string,  and  starts  close  in  front  of  the  bier,  which  is  carrie*! 
the  shoulders  of  four  near  kinsmen  and  is  followed  by  a   bond 
friends  and  relations.     Half-w^ay  to  tho  burning  ground  the 
stops,  the  bier  is  set  on  the  ground,  and  a  copper  coin  is  left 
The  bearers  change  places  and  the  funeral  party  moves  on   to 
burning  ground.     On  reaching  the   burning  ground  the   mourufl 
cuts  the  ropo  which  tied  the  body  to  the  bier  by  rubbing  it  betf 
t"wo    stones.     He  pours  the   live   coals  from   the  firepot    on 
ground.     He  goes   to   the   nearest  water,  fills   the  jar,  and  pour 
a  little  water  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.     The  body  is   set  on  aH 
pile  of  wood  with  the  head  to  the  south  and  the  feet  to  tho  nurtl 
blocks  of  fuel  are  laid  over  it,  and  the   pile  is  lighted,     When  tl 
body  is  consumed  the  chief  mourner  takes  on  his  shoul-f'"-  '1'J 
earthen  jar  full  of  water,  goes  three  three  times  round  the  j 
of  his  relations  at  each  turn  piercing  the  bottom  of  the  jar   wnh  lim 
lifestone  or  ashma,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  head  lay  dashes  th^ 
jar  on  tho  ground.     All   who   take  part   in  the  funeral  jtr 
bathe  in  a  pond  or  river  and  go  to  tho  house  of  mourning,  w  i 
spot  where  the  spirit  left  the  body  is  cowdunged  and  a   lamp 
lighted.    Close  to  the  lamp  is  placed  a  small  earthen  vessel  coti 
taining   water   and   a   coil    of   thread    tho   end  of   which   is 
to  a  peg  driven  into  the  nearest  wall.     Tho  funeral  party  go  to  i 
temple  or  rest-house  and  sit  there  till  the  stars  come  out.     ITi^ 
after-death    ceremonies    begin    on    the    tlrst,  third,   fifth,   or  othi 
odd  day  before  the  tenth.      The  ashes  and  bones  are  gathered  sud 
thrown    into  water  and  Bnihmans   are    feasted.       On   tho     tontb 
day  the  chief  and  other  male  mourners  go  to  tho  burning  grooBt 
and  offer  balls  of  cooked  rice  to   crows,  and,  before  thoy  retur 
the  house  is  washed  with  a   mixture  of  cowduug.     If  the  croi 
at  once  feed  on  the  rice  balls  tlio   mourners  think   that  the  dc 
left  with  no  nnfulfilled  wish.     If  tho  birds  do  not  come  the  ch»« 
mourner  prays  them  to  oat  and  promises  to  carry  out  all  tho  dc 
man's  wishes.     If  even  after  these  prayers  and  promises  the  croi 
will  not  eat,  the    chief    mourner  takes  a   blade    of  sacred  _ 
and  with  it  touches  the  food.     On  the  eleventh  day  they  go  outsio 
of  the  village  to  complete  tho  funeral  rites  and  do  not  return  til 
tho  next  day  when   coromouial  impurity  ends.     On  reaching  hot 
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io  chief  monmer  bathes,  and  feeds  five  prieBts  and   others  who 
•he  funeral   party  on   victuals   separately   cooked.     On   the 
li  the  house  is  ngaiti  cowdimg-ed  and  the   caste-peoplo  are 
Breuchus    of   social   discipline  aro   enquired    into    and 
Miid  by  their  spiritual  guide  during  his    tour   of    visitation^ 
.  people  teach  their  boys  as  well  as   their  girls   to  read  and 
ite  Kanare&e  nod  Marathi. 

,'8,  returned  as  numbering  178,  aro  found  thinly  scattered 

rer  the  whole  district.     Some  are  beggars,  Romo  watchmen,  and 

bmo  petty  traders  and  sweetmeat-sellei's.     They  are  a   branch  of 

le  KAnnyakubja3,  who  do  not  eat  with  them.     Their  home  is  North 

lia  liixd  their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani.     They  aro  not  perma- 

kl  settlers  and  occasionally  visit  their  native  land.* 

.'nv&'s  aro  returned  as  numbering  438  and  as  found  all  over  the 
>t  except  the  sub-divisions  of  Bij^pur  and  Jndi.  Almost  all 
'imaus  at  Ilkal  are  Kilnvds  and  they  are  hereditary  village 
intantd  of  a  good  many  small  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 
9j  are  found  in  the  Bdddmi  sub-division,  and  there  also  hold 
rcral  hereditary  village-clerkships.  They  differ  in  no  impor- 
j>articular  from  Deshsisths  who  look  down  on  them  and 
!»ithf>r  eat  nor  marry  with  them.  Telagu  and  Konkauasth  Brdhuians 
but  do  not  marry  with  tbera.  They  are  husbandmen,  priests, 
moneylenders,  and  are  well  off. 

Sa'rhada'S)  returned  as  numbering  236  and  fia  found  in  small 
iirnN'-r-i  in  all  the  larger  villages,  came  originally  from  Karad  in 
o  employed  as  cooks  by  Mzirwari  Vdnis,  some  are 
mtSj  and  some  are  potty  dealers.  Though  long 
ItieU  iu  the  district,  they  \nflit  their  original  home  from  time  to 
preferring  to  marry  their  children  to  their  caste-people  at 
rarhiid.     Their  customs  differ  little  from  the  customs  of  Deshasths.* 

[c  istllS  or  CniTPAvANS  are  returned   as  numbering  oGl 

[u  ;  biuly  scattered  over  the  district.    They  are  immigrants 

the  Koukan.   As  far  as  memory  remains  the  oldest  families  came 
stime  of  BijApor  rale,  some  as  beggars  and  some  in  search  of 
lent.  Their  number  increased  and  they  prospered  under  the 
r4b,aDd since  the  couutry  pa«sed  to  the  English  many  Chitpjivana 
>aa  Goverixment  servants,  some  of  whom  are  settled  in  the 
(They  are  landholders,  Government  servants,  cooks,  money- 
id  beggars.     They  are   fairer,  taller,  and  better-featured 
Brdhmans,    Their  home  tongue  is  Manlthi  but  out  of  doors 
Kinarese.     They   are   intelligent,  frugal,  sober,  indus- 
id  enterprising.     Many  of  them  are  well-to-do. 

lOnvis  are  returned  as  numbering  sixty-nine  and  as  found  in 

ill  nuriitiiTS  in  B^d^mi,  Bflgalkot,  BagevRdi,   Bijjipur,  and  Hnn- 

id.     They  are  emigrants  from  Belganm  and  DhdrwAr.     They  are 

iment  servants.     Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  the  customs 

Igaam  Shenvis  which  are  described  in  the  Belgaum  Statistical 

int. 
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Kanojtt  cuatonu  arc  given  in  the  Poona  Statistical  Account. 
*  KontaniMtli  cuatomB  &rc  given  in  the  Poooa  Statistical  Aocount. 
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Tirguls  are  retnroed  as  numbering  eighteen  and  as  found  ob 
in  Bdgev&di  and  Bijdpur.     They  are  supposed  to  have  c<'\ 
the  Toiugu  country  about  200  yeara  ago.    They  bavo  no  sob 
Their   family  stocks  are   Blitlradvrij,   Kaushik^  K^syhaj),  Lo 
^apj  and  persons  belonging  to  the  same  family  stock  do   not  vi 
marry.     Thoir  home  tongue  is  Kaoarcse.     They  are  dark,  midc 
sized,  muscular,  hardworking,  and  sober.     They  are  ganleuers 
AH    a*  class  are  well  off  and  free  from  debt.     They  nre  Si 
worship  all   Br^hroanical  gods,  keep   the  usual  Hindu  holidai 
fasts,   and    make   pilgrimages  to  Allahabad,   Benares,   Nasik^ 
Tuljiipur.     Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  Desl 
■who  look  down   on   them,  and  though    they   use  water  bix>ugl 
them  do  not  take  food  cooked  by   thtnn.     Breaches  of  csiSie 
are  enquired  into  and  settled  by  caste  councik. 

Vidurs,  returned  as  numbering  eighty-seven  and  as  found 
small  numbers  in  Bagevddi,  Bijitpur,  and  Siudgi,  are  said  to  be 
illegitimate  descendants  of  Brihrnaus.  Their  name  in  trac«il 
Vidnr  the  illegitimate  son  of  Vyas  one  of  the  leading  characters 
the  Mahabhirat.  They  have  no  subdivisions,  but  persona  known 
belong  to  the  same  families  do  not  intermarry.  Their  customs  do  i 
differ  from  those  of  the  Deshaathsj  who  neither  eat  nor  tuarry 

^^^'°-       11 .1  II 

ISrdiimanical   timdoB  permanently    settled   included   ihirty-oi 

divisions  with  a  total  strength  of  220,9<J2  or  38-88  per  cent  of  thj 

Hindu  population.     The  details  are: 

Bjj^pur  Brabmaskal  Hisom. 
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'          DiTiaioK. 
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MO 

vm 
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aae 
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SI.UU 
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SIO 
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ssas 

!«*l 

Ull 
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7471 

7b6i 

18,088 
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01 

na 

ISO 
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so 

17 

47 
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18 

so 

M 
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%V 
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Shtmpur 

U» 

aM» 
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S368 
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4W 
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TO 

«1 
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04.;M 

nn 

. 

MaritK'ui     

7irtf. 

JIKK 

15,S77 

Tbtal    ... 

107,MS 

1 

111,200 

SSO.MS 

AgarvalSaro  returned  as  numbering  twenty  and  as  found  oolj 
in  Bijapur.  Their  names,  surnames,  stock-names,  and  family -gods 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  Agarvdlsof  Pandharpur  with  whom  tl 
Iwith  eat  and  marry.  They  are  said  to  have  come  about  1 50  years  i  _ 
for  trade  purpo.ses  and  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Rajput  ancestor 
Thev  aretuU, wheat-coloured,  mnscular.and manly.  Their  J 
is  MariUhi  and  thoy  live  in  one-storeyed  terrace-roofed  h-  ■ 
using  the  same  dress  nnd  food  as  the  Belgaum  Marathtis. 
hereditary  profession  is  selling  perfumes,  but  they  are  also  hnsbandi 
They   are  religious,  respecting   Brahmans  and  emplo3'ing   them  I 
perforin  their  ceremonies.     Their  spiritual  guide  is  a  North    Indiau 
Bnihuiau  whoso  head-quarters  areat  Poona.  They  are  a  hardworking 
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r.  neat,  anrl  onlorly  peopla     The  only  peculiar  foatare  in  their 

.  'ny  is  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  day   before   the 

- -t   a  post  in   the  ground  and  spread  wheat  before 

i  on  the  wheat  set  a  stnall  water-pot.     On  the  water-pot 

iuip   which   they  keep   baruing  for  five   days.     On    th<B 

Hn^  day  when  the  lucky  moment  comes,  the  bride   and  bride* 

'ic'ing  the  lamp  and   the  post.       Their  death  ceremonies 

r  from  those  of  Rajputs.     Offences   against   caste    rules 

re.      i'bey  are  punished  by  fine  or  loss  of  caste  according   to 

rion  of  the  majority  of  the  castemeu  at  meetings  held  subject 

Irmtition  by  their  spirituul  teacher.     They  teach  their  boys  to 

and  write  but  do  not  take  to  new  pursuita 

BG<lax*8,  or  Bcrads/  are  returned  aa  numbering  21,262  and 
int]  over  the  whole  district  They  are  especially  common  in 
kmi  in  the  south.  According  to  their  own  story  the  founder 
jir  tribe  was  one  Kannayya,  a  fowler  and  hunter,  a  devout 
lippor  of  Shiv,  Pleased  with  his  devotion  Shiv  and  his  wife 
■•1  to  Kaunayya  and  offered  him  a  choice  of  boons.  Kannayya 
Shiv  to  make  him  and  his  descendants  sure  shots  and  to 
iKc  his  and  their  lands  grow  corn  without  mucli  labour  or  water. 
■  1  his  prayer,  and  all  Bodars  are  good  marksmen  and 
;ind  fowliug,  growing  only  the  rabi  crops  which 
lither  much  water  nor  much  care.  The  names  in  common 
>ng  men  are  Bhimoppa,  Diisdppa,  Durgdppa,  Hanmappa, 
ma,  and  Ramappa  ;  and  among  women  Bhimawa,  Durgavva, 
tiiavva,  Ramavva,  Rangavva,  and  Yallavva,  The  KAnarese 
>rd  0pp<i  or  father  ia  added  to  the  naiaes  of  men,  and  nwa  or 
lie  names  of  women.  Most  of  their  surnames  are  place 
Lralnavni,  Chimalgikar,  Khfiuaparkar,  and  Sulikirikar. 
■i  are  not  peculiar  t'O  particular  families,  and  persons 
■:;ame  surnames  are  allowed  to  intermarry. 

sy  are  divided   into   Berads   proper  who  go  about  with  the 

of  the  goddess  Durg-Murgavva  in  a  box  on  their  hoad,  Jaa 

m,    NAikmaklus    or   chiefs'   sons,    and    Ramoshi   Bcrnds,   who 

ler  eat  together  nor  intermarry.     The  only  one  of  these  classes 

are    fonml    in    Kal/idgi    are    the    Ndikraaklus.     "With  a    few 

tiotis,  all  are  dark  and  muaculnr,  audof  middle  height,  with  round 

flrtt  cheeks,   thin  lips,  and  lank  or  frizzled  hair.     Their  homo 

le  (8  corrupt  Kanarose,  and  some  out  of  doors  speak  incorrect 

UJii.     Tho  well-to-do  live   in  one-storeyed  houses,  with  either 

»*•  or  mud  wallH  and  terraced  roofs,  costing  £G   to  £20  (R«.  00- 

nirer  families  live  in  huts  which  are  built  at   a  nominal 

r  dwellings   are  dirty   and    untidy    and   are  generally 

iMOOW-housos  as  well  as  dwellings.     Their  house  goods  iucludo 

few  cleaulv-kept  metal  drinking  vessels  and  plates  and  earthen 

oking   vessels   together   worth  £1    to   £10    (Rs.  10-100).     The 

'    ':**ep  servants   of  their  own  caste  who,  oxcluaivo  of  food 

:,   cost   them   £1  to  £2  10».  (Ra.  10-25)  a  year.     They 
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'  Tb«  KAitarcae  BcdAru  sccinci  to  incAii  lmnt<TH  trom  hftr  hunting.     The   MarAtliftn 
ImU  Ut«ia  BcT»^i«  kud  tho  Haanlqidns  Uodiira  which  thoy  auppoM  to meou  (bo  (cuioM. 
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keep  cattle  and  banting  doga.  They  aro  great  eat^rs^  bat  poor  cool 
and  have  a  special  fondness  for  sonrand  pungent  dishes.  Their  Stat 
food  is  bread,  split-pulse,  millet,  and  yegetables,  of  which  thoy 
three  meals.  His  food  costs  a  man  about  \^d.  (1  a.)  a  day. 
lioliday  dishes  are  polls  or  sugar  rolly-polies,  pulse  broth  or  *rfr, 
hadhiin  or  sugar-duoiplicgs,  molnasea  cased  in  dough  and  stetrc 
prepared  only  on  Nntj-pnnchini  in  Shrnvnu  or  July- August.  They 
said  to  use  all  flesh  except  pork.  They  eat  flesh  as  often  as  they 
afford  it,  except  on  Saturday  which  is  sacred  to  Maruti  or  on  Tuea 
which  is  sacred  to  Yallamma.  On  Mdrnavmi  that  is  the  day  befo 
Daaara  in  October  thoy  cook  and  oEEer  flosh  to  the  godde 
Bhavani.  Some  drink  liquor  daily,  and  most  drink  at  the  Mobarr 
time,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  moderate  drinkers.  Some  drii 
hemp-water  or  hhinr/,  some  smoke  hemp-flowers  or  g'hija,  at 
some  eatopiam.  Of  late  the  use  of  narcotics  has  been  sproadintr.  Tl 
men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knotj  and  the  face  <•  'i( 

moustache.  The  men  wear  a  headscarf,  a  waistcloth  or  i 
a  coat  or  ehouldercloth,  and  shoes  or  sandals,  together  costing 
to  30».  (Ra.  4-15).  Their  ornaments  are  earrings,  silver  bangU 
and  a  silver  girdle,  together  worth  £2  to  £5  (Ra.  20-oC 
Women  tie  the  hair  in  a  loose  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
dress  in  a  backed  bodice  with  short  sleeves  and  in  a  robe  whc 
skirt  is  not  passed  back  between  the  feet  and  whose  upper  end 
draw^n  over  the  head.  A  woman's  dress  costs  \2s.  to  30«.  (H8.6>]| 
a  year.  They  wear  car  ornaments,  nose-rings,  wristlets,  armlet 
and  necklaces,  worth  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10-50);  the  poor  have  on^ 
one  ornament,  the  luc^^-giving  necklace  worth  2s.  (Re. 
Except  a  few  of  the  well-to-do  and  those  who  are  messenj 
and  constables,  the  men  and  women  are  so  untidy  in  their  dr 
that  among  high-class  Hindus  Bedar  is  a  common  term  for 
sloven.  Most  have  a  store  of  clothes  for  holiday  use,  tl 
women  keeping  their  marriage  dresses  with  care  for 
occasions.  The  Bedars  wore  formerly  a  warlike  dangerous  cla« 
notorious  thieves  and  highway  robbers.  At  present  as  a  class  tht 
are  orderly,  hardworking,  thrifty,  hospitable,  and  free  from  crim^ 
Some  are  husbandmen,  some  village  watchmen  or  talwi'm  holdi  ng  f r 
grants  of  land,  and  some  are  labourers.  Some  of  the  husbandmc 
till  their  own  lands  and  enjoy  the  produce  ;  some  till  land  belom 
to  others  paying  either  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  produce, 
women  and  children  help  in  the  field.  Field-labourers, 
as  well  as  women,  are  paid  in  grain,  men  getting  corn  worth  abdC 
6iL  (4  as.)  and  women  corn  worth  about  '6d.  (2  as,)  a  da^ 
Some  of  them  add  to  their  income  by  selling  milk  and  clarific 
bntter.  They  suffered  heavily  in  the  187<>  famine  and  many  hsa 
not  yet  redeemed  their  lands  from  mortgage.  They  have  ci 
with  moneylenders  and  borrow  at  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  ce 
a  year.  They  call  themselves  Naikmaklus  or  chiefs'  sons ;  oth( 
call  them  Berads  or  Bodars.  High-class  Hindus  rank  them  beloi 
Mnsalmans.  They  rank  themselves  with  Maratha  Kunbis  and  othc 
field-working  classes,  and  look  down  on  Holias,  Mjldigs,  ati< 
other  impure  classes  and  even  on  Vadars  and  Lamdns.  Thoy  stai 
for  theii'  fields  soon   after  daybreak,  but,  except  when  the  rabi 
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l^hi  crops  have  to  be  looked  after,  tbey  seldom  work  after  midday, 
sxcopt  when    bardpressed   they  do  not  work  their  bullocks    on 
ronuay,  as  Monday  is  sacred  to   BaBavanna,  whose  animal  form  is 
bolL     A  family  of  five  speuda  12s.  to   £1  (Els.  O-IO)  a  month   on 
'and  8*.  to  £1    IO5.  (Rs.  4- 15)  a  year  on  clothes.      The  birth 
Jild  costs  a  rich  Bemd  l-in.  to   £1    (Ra.  7-10),  a  middle-clasa 
8ff.  to  12m.  (Rs.  4-G),  and  a  poor  family   2».  to  is.    (Rs.  1-2). 
wedding  costa  a  rich  man  £aO  to  £40  (Rs.  300-400)  and 
r's  £4  to  £5  {Rs.  40-50);   a  middlo-cla.ss  man  spends 
10  (Rs.100-200)  on  his  son's  we<lding  and  £2  to  £3  (R8.20- 
on  big  daughter's  ;  and  a  poor  man  spends  £6  to  £10  (Rs.GO- 100) 
son's  wedding  and  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  on  bis  daughter's.     A 
in  a  rich  man's  family  costs  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30),  in  a  middle- 
family  £1  to  £1  10,v.  (its.  lO-lij),  and  in  a  poor  family   lOx.  to 
s.  5-10).       As  a    class  Bodars  are  religious,    Thc-ir    family 
is  are  Durgavva,  Mallikdrjuu,  MAruti,  Venkateah.and  Yallamiua, 
images,  made  either  of  copper  brass  or  silver,  they  keep  in 
honses.    They  worship  their  house  gods  generally  after  bathing 
iiesdays,  and  ^Saturdays,  on  full  or  new  moon  days,  and  on  other 
»y«.     They  offer   thoir   house  gods   food   on   days   when   they 
before  cooking.       Besides  their  family  gods  Bedars   worship 
findu  gods  especially  local  or  village  gods  and  goddesses,  of 
iora  their  favonntes  are  Maruti  and  Vyankatesh.     They  keep  most 
linda  holidays,  chieHy   Do«ara  in  September -Octc)ber,  Divdli  in 
bober-Novemljer,  and  Ihe  Ashvin  or  October- November  new  moon 
id  on  the  Mil rej<t all  risk  or  December- January  new  moon 
113  they  perform  the  dangora  fii?ld-rite.  Like  Raddis  they 
»old  charngfi  or  field  feasts  in  honor  of  Tjakshmi.-     They  fasten 
lodM's  mShrdvan  or  July-August  andon  all  ordinary  Saturdays 
ITaeadays  when  they  take  only  one  meal  in  the  evening.  Besides 
i  cooked  after  bathing,  on  all  big  days  they   offer  the  gods 
luuts.  dry  dates,  sugrir,  molasses,  camphor,  and  incense.     They 
lajin     Vdlmiki,    the   author   of    the   Rfim/iyana,  as  a    castefellow. 
19  Vdlmiki   was  devoted  to  RAma,    the    seventh    incarnation    of 
riahun,  the  Bedars  identify  every  god   witli  RAm,  and   begin   their 
by   utteriug  the  word    Ram.      They    pay    deference    to 
la  and  call  them  to  officiate  at  their  marriages.     They  havo 
ha   80f»th.«»aying,     consult     astrologers,     and    havo    faith  in 
They  have  an  heredit-ary  manned  yuru  or  religious  teacher 
to   their    own  caste   and   is   the  religious   and  social 
community.     All  social  disputes  are  settled  by  him  as 
r  kntfimani.     He  has  power  to  put  out  of  caste  any  ono 
uaste  roles  and  to  allow  them   back   when  atonement  is 
On  his  death  ho  is  succeeded  by  his  son.     If  a  woman  is 
out  of  castej  either  for  adultery  or  for  eating  with  a  member  of  a 
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other  estimate*  of  monthly  cort  of  living  ia  fnim<Hl  on  the  bn-sls  tbat 

Kiiy   T^t^il   tli«»  feTAia  and  otiior  Article*  it  u»c».     Tlie  actiuil    cash 

vriil  lower   oruers  *1        •'  r  »ro 

'.-refore  liecoiieitlerikl'  itefi, 

..„, '■'■?   Tiioro  tlmn  rna,::        _    -  ^liit- of 

l:1o«  which  Ui"  'ancca  the  ditfcretit  ciA^iU4   ot  tiic    peo[rIc 

-  I  .ud  c/>uru</«  arc  givcu  below  undur  Kaddia. 
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lower  caste,  before  she  is  allowed  back  her  head  should  be  shaved  ia 
the  presence  of  the  katlimani.  The  present  practice  is  to  en*     "    ' 
hairs  of  her  head  with  a  razor,  and  for  the  caste-officer  or  , 
to  touch  her  tongue  with  a  live  coal  of  rtu  wood.     A  little  lnj^ti-i 
jlso  given  her  to  drink  as  li<jnor  is  thought  to  purify  her  body.   W  L' 'j 
a  man  is  guilty  of  incest  with  a  kinswoman  of  his   own  stock  or 
gotra  he  has   to  purify  himself   by   shaving  his  moustache,  brr-.'- ', 
and  top-knot,  by  bathing  in   cold  water,  and  by  drinking  a  h 
ijuantity  of  liquor  in  the  presence  of  the  guide  and  caste-people. 

After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  midwife  cuts  the  navel  cord,  batboa 
the  child  and  mother  in  warm  water,  and  lays  thera  on  a  cot  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  house.     The  mother  is  given  a  mixture  of  molassea, 
dry  cocoa-kernel,  dry  dates,  dry  ginger,  and  pepper,  and  is  fed  on 
boiled  rice,  wheat  puddings,  and  boiled  millet  mixed  with  moU-^^f^ 
and    clarified   butter.     A   woman   remains   uuclean    for   five  <1 
after    child-birth.     During  each  of  these  five  days  her    head    is 
anointed  with  clarified  butter,    her  body  ia  rubbed  with  turmeric 
powder  mixed  with  oil,  she  is    bathed   with    warm  water,   and  aq 
earthen  pot  with  burning  cowdung  cakes  is  laid  beneath  her  cc 
The   child  is  rubbed    with   oil   and   bathed    with    warm     wat 
Unlike  most  local  Brahmanic  Hindus,  Bedara  do  not  perform  anj 
fifth-day  ceremony.     From  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth   the  mother 
and  child  are  bathed  every  second  day.     The  child  is  nan     ' 
cradled  on  the  thirteenth,  and  millet,  wheat,  green  gram,  b< 
pulse  mixed  together  are  served  to  all  present.     The  hairof  ai  i      , 
whether  a  boy  or  a  girl,  is  cut  for  the  first  time  either  during    mu 
first  or  the  tliird  mouth  after  birth.    A  girl  should  be  married  when  «ho 
is  between  six  months  and  twelve  years  old.^     The  offer  of  maiTiag< 
comes  from  the  boy's  parents.     When  a  match  is  projxjsed,  the  Ixiy' 
father  with  friend.s,  goes  to  the  girl's  house  and  gives  the  girl's  mothe 
4.«.  (Rs.  2)  and  three-rjuarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  putting  a  little  snf 
into  the  girl's  mouth.     He  declares  in  the  presence  of  caste-peopl 
that  the  girl  is  betrothed  to  his  son,  and  is  treated  to  two    meal 
one  on  the   first  and  another  on  the  next  day.     After  the  seconC 
dinner,  he  returns  homo  with  his  party  after  fixing  a  lucky 
for  the  wedding.      At  a  lucky  hour  by  the  help  of  a  Bri' 
astrologer  the  boy's  father  goes  to  the  girl's  to  perform  the  bhasl 
or  betrothal  taking  with  him  a  robe  worth  10*.  (Rs.  5),  five  bodit 
cloths    worth    2s.    (Re.    1)    each,    a  cocoanut,   five   dry   dateSi 
betelnuts,  five  turmeric  roots,  and  five  plantains,  or  some  sil> 
gold    ornaments.      These    thing.s  are  laid  before  the  girl's  he 
gods.     The  bridegroom's  father  tells  the  girl  to  put  on  the  robe 
the  ornaments  ho  has  brought,  and  seating  her  on  a  black  blani 
lays  in  her  lap  the  cocoanut  and  other  articles  along  with  a  haudi 
of  rice.      The  guests   are   given   betel   leaves   and  betelnuts    at 
sugar.     To  this  betrothal  village  officers  aa  well  as  Lingaynt  pri« 
are  called.     The  boy's  father  and  his  friends  are  treated  to  a  fei 
of  Bugar-dumplings  or  kadbus  and  clarified  butter,    and  next 


•Tho  dangliters  of  wutows  by  tbeir  secitjid  liuslianda  marry  boub  of  widows  by  tb« 
Bcoond  Uusbunds  ;  and  daughters  by  Crat  Lubbauda  marry  ^o^B  by  lirst  busbuiuU. 
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[eagnr  roily- p<:)lies.  On  the  lucky  day  fixed  by  an  astrologer 
bride  and  her  friends  come  to  the  bridegroom's  where  she  and 
Diothor  alone  remain  the  rest  of  her  party  being  lodged  in  a 
U©  honse.  Soon  after  she  comes,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
)lje«'i  with  turmeric  paste,  and  bathed  in  water.  The  bathing' 
iken  from  two  pots  round  which  a  square  or  ^urgi  haS 
rn  and  a  pot  set  at  each  corner  of  the  square  and  encircled 
>tloa  thread  which  runs  round  the  neck  of  each  pot.  After 
th  the  bridegroom  puts  on  gay  clothes  and  the  bride  is  dressed 
white  njbe  and  white  bodice,  and  both  go  and  bow  before  the 
iBf  godfl.  On  returning  thoj'  are  served  with  a  moal  of  cooked 
lot,  p«?A-Roup  or  i*dr,  and  clarified  butter.  Next  day  tivo  married 
'Ithe  village  border  and  return  to  the  village  boundary 
ige  MAruti'a  temple,  bringing  two  saplings  one  of 
%hh  or  milk  post  the  other  of  handarfjujnhh  or  marriage  booth 
At  the  temple  a  married  woman  washes  their  fiices  and 
Lvofi  a  lighted  lamp  round  their  heads.  They  then  come  in  pro- 
lion  to  the  bridegroom's  and  drive  the  saplings  into  the  ground 
,£runl  of  the  house  to  form  the  main  posts  of  the  marriage  booth 
is  afterwards  built  with  a  mnrriago  altair.  In  the  evening 
re  given  a  dinner  of  cooked  millot.  After  supper  the  goddess 
u  or  Lakshmi  is  worshipped.  Four  clay  buckets  each  able  to 
about  a  quart,  a  pitcher,  and  a  small  pot  are  brought  in 
sion  from  the  potter's  house  who  is  given  undressed  food  enough 
good  meal.  In  the  small  pot  two  little  sticks  are  laid  with 
hotil  leaves  tied  to  them  by  cotton  thread.  These  two  sticks 
•]  rdrnhdns  or  Ram's  aiTOWS.  The  bridegroom  and  bride 
married  women  bathe  in  water  frOm  a  Hurgi  or  pitcher  and 
in  haste.  They  Ik)w  to  the  house  gods  and  are  fed  ou 
:elli  or  sfuMaya  and  the  guests  on  sweet  cakes  or  poUs.  On  the 
day,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  again  bathed,  dressed,  and 
to  bow  before  the  family  gods.  Some  men  belonging  to  the 
i©'«  p«irly  put  veruucelli  in  a  bamboo  sieve,  cover  it  with  a  new 
tb,  and  take  it  to  the  bridegroom's.  This  present  is  called  the 
iibkam  or  square  earth -offering.  It  is  touched  by  the  bridegroom 
^*-*-pn  by  hve  mi*u,  three  belonging  to  the  bridegroom's  party 
lo  the  bride's.  The  bri«le  and  bridegroom  are  mounted  on 
jk,  the  bridegroom  wearing  the  marriage  coronet  and  the  brido 
rcr-net  on  her  head.  They  bow  before  tho  village  Mdrnti, 
aooootutut,  and  ouch  ])ays  the  priest  l^ci.  (1  a.),  who  names 
or  family-stocks.  Meanwhile,  four  men,  sons  of 
>>.-ir  iirst  hiisbands,  stand  at  the  comers  of  a  square,  pass 
ind  ft  cotton  thread  moistened  with  clarified  butter  and  milk, 
it  off,  and  twist  it  with  a  Bvefold  plait.  It  is  coloured  red 
•  mixtarc  o£  lime  and  turmeric  powder  and  with  a  piec«  of  tur- 
tird  to  its  end  is  wound  round  the  bridegroom's  wrist.  A 
Uiread  is  prepared  and  tied  round  the  bride's  wrist.  Mean- 
%  Bnihiuau  draws  a  lucky  Jain  cross  or  »vti3tilc  in  red  paste 
centre  of  a  newly  washed  white  sheet.  On  their  retnrn  from 
lo  of  M^vruti,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  set  facing  each 
bridegroom  standing  on  a  sLono  slab  and  the  bride  in  a 
lot  with  tniUot  in  it    The   Brahman  priest  holds  a  cloth 
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between  thcin,  and  repeats  mautjalaghtah  or  luck-giving  verses.     Al 
the  end  of  each  verse  the  priest  thruwa  rice  on  the  heads  of  the  Ixjj 
and  girl,  and  the  guests  join  in  the  rice  throwing.     The  priest  tell 
the  bridegroom  to  touch  the  mangaUutra  or  luck-giving  uocklaceJ 
and  fastens  it  »x>nnd  the  bride's   neck ;  and  Icankann  or  wHstlel 
afro  also  tied  to  the  bridegroom's  right  wrist  and  to  the  bride's  lef 
wrist.     BrAlmians  and  LingAyat  priests,  both  of  whom  attend, 
given  money  gifts,   and  the  officiating  priest,  who  is  a  BriihiiM 
paid   28.   to   4^.    (R8.1-2)    in    cash.     The  bride's  father  treats 
caste-people  to  a  dinner,  and  the  bridegroom's  fatlier  gives  them 
8upp>er.     After  this  the  bride  and  bridegroom  five  times  rub  eacl 
other  with  turmeric  paste.     Between  nine  and  twelve  at  night,  t)i( 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  mounted  on  a  bullock  and  led  to  the  loca| 
Maruti's  temple  to  bow  to  the  idol,  where  they  break  a  cocoanut, 
each  pays  the  priest  \\d.  (1  «.)  for  naming  their  j^o/r^w  or  family-at 
When  the  procession  reaches   the  bridegfroom's  house,  a  coc< 
is  waved  round  the  married  couple  and  broken  as  an  offering  to  evil 
spirits.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  led,  or  if  young 
carried  to  the  god-room  to  bow  to  the  house  god.«i,  where  they  eat  tl 
hhum  or  earth-offering  supper  with  three  married  women  and   \.\ 
men.    After  supper,  tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a  blanket 
on  a  sasakhi  or  rice-scat     At  the  end  each  of  them  says  the  other'^ 
name  and  the  tinsel  chaplot  is  taken  from  the  bridegroom's  head  anc 
the  flower-net  from  the  bride's  ;  and  the  bride's  party  are  treated 
vermicelli  or  skevaya.     Next  evening  comes  the  ndijuaU  or  snako-* 
worship,  and  a  ruhjvaU  hlnan  or  snake-worship  earth-offering  feast  is 
given  to  the  five  married  women  who  brought  Lakahrai's  jars  from 
the  potter's  house.     The^bride's   mother    hands    her    daughter  ixj 
the  mother-in-law  asking  her  to  treat  the  girl  as  her  own  daughter. 
The  rice  with  which  the  bride's  lap  was  filled  at  the  vardi  or  retur 

J)n)cession  is  cooked,  offered  to  the  liouse  gods,  and  eaten  by  the 
jonse-people  with  friends  and  relations.  This  ends  the  marringe,  anc 
next  day  the  wedding  guests  leave  for  their  homes.  Some  take  the 
bride  to  the  bridegroom's  on  the  day  after  this  feast  and  some  afte 
a  few  days.  The  girl  remains  there  for  a  day  or  two  and  does  Dol 
go  to  live  with  her  husband  before  she  comes  of  age.  They  perfor 
no  ceremony  when  a  girl  comes  of  age.  They  allow  and  praetis 
widow  maniage  and  polygamy  and  allow  divorce.  Polyandry 
uukuown. 

With  a  few  exceptions  they  barn  their  dead.  The  body  is  washeil  _ 
and  dressed,  the  brow  of  a  dead  man  is  rubbed  with  nahes,  and  the 
head  of  a  dead  woman  is  docked  with  a  tiower-uet.  They  c.'vrry 
their  dead  on  a  bier  except  the  poor  wlio  carry  them  in  an  old 
blanket.  After  burning  or  burying  the  body,  the  funeral  party 
bathe  and  return  to  the  house  of  mourning.  On  the  third  day,  the 
mourners  take  rice,  hdnohui  or  semicircular  cakes,  and  water  to 
tlie  burning  ground  in  a  small  new  earthen  pot,  and  lay  them 
near  the  spot  where  the  deceased  was  burnt  or  buried.  The 
wait  till  a  crow  touches  the  offering.  If  no  crow  comes  to  eat,  thfl 
chief  mourner  promises  to  take  care  of  the  deceased's  childrei 
K  even  after  this  the  crows  refuse  to  eat  they  give  the  food  to 


go  home.     Oa  the  sevonth,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day,  the  ashes 

les  of   the  Joad  ftro  gathered    and  thrown  into  water    and 

and  relations  are  feasted.     At  the  cud  of  a  month  friends  and 

'     1  to  a  feast  at  which  gnat's  flesh  is  served.     Some 

.t  the  end  of  the  first  year  only  ;  others  at  the  en<\ 

They   have   a   large   commanity   and    their  social' 

nqaired  into  and  settled  by  the  headman  or  kattimctni, 

113  are  enforced  by  putting  out  of  caste  any  one  who 

9  mr  iji.     \Vhen  the  headman  aits  to  settle  a  case,   he    calls 

Ifpectablo   CHstemen,  and  with  their  consent  delivers  jadg- 

'^         of  thorn  send  their  boys  and  one  or  two  send  their 

I      The  boys  learn  to  read,  write,  and   work  easy  suras. 

British  rule  the  character  and  condition  of  the   liedars  have 

improved.     In  spite  of  their  aufferiog  from  the  187t>  famine 

%y  be  considered  a  rising  class. 

ISf  or  Palanquin-bearers,  are  returned  as  numbering  582  and 
d  all  over  the  district,  especially  in  Indi.  The  home  speech 
I  is  Mwrifhi  and  of  others  Kanxirese.  The  well-to-do  live  in 
inayed  substantial  houses  with  flat  roofs  and  the  poor  in  mud- 
hais.  They  are  dark  and  strong,  with  regular  features,  and 
lie  height.  The  men  wear  a  small  cheap  headscarf^  waistcloth, 
prt  drawers.  Some  shave  the  head  clean  -,  others  leave  tho 
j^L  The  women  wear  the  full  Mardtha  robe  without  pass- 
B?rt  bnrk  between  the  feet,  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short 
B^  bangles.   They  bind  their  hair  with  a  cotton  string 

Pbl  .  it  witli  flowers  or  use  false  hair.  They  are  not  clean 
■  dress  and  have  a  liking  for  gay  cojours.  Their  staple  diet 
ku millet  bread,  fish,  and  vegetables;  and  on  holidays  they  eat 
ad  drink  liquor.  They  are  dirty,  but  active,  hardworking, 
and  even-tempered.  Their  hereditary  profession  is  carrying 
iios,  but  most  catch  fish  and  some  till  land.  They  are  Briili- 
^Rindus,  keeping  all  ordinary  holidays  and  paying  particular 
Vio  Araba-Bhavani,  Jotiba,  Khandoba,  and  Vishnu.  Their 
i^monies  are  on  tho  occasions  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death, 
lould  be  married  before  they  come  of  age.  The  boy's  father 
ajr  the  girl's  father  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30).  A  Brihman  priest 
,»t  marriages  and  a  Oosavi  at  deaths.  In  the  marriage 
tho  bridegroom  stands  on  a  low  stool  and  the  bride  on  a 
itaining  bits  of  thre.id  of  various  colours.  They  bury  their 
lonm  ten  days.  Tho  funeral  rites  are  performed  between 
^tU  and  tho  thirteenth.  Widow-marriage  and  polygamy 
and  polyandry  is  unknown.  Breaches  of  caste  rules 
itxl  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  castemen  subject  to 
Ion  by  their  hereditary  headman  who  is  called  kenijiinvaru 
and  who  belongs  to  their  own  caste.  Bhois  do  not  send 
^ya  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

'ftlldis,  or  Masons,  ax'c  returned  as  numbering  74GG  and  aa 

iiUover  tho  district  and  in  greatest  numbers  in  Bagev^di. 

-  fctory  of  their  origin  or  of  any    former    sotllemeut. 

a  common  use  among  men  are  Uuuamanta,  Malhlppa, 

Pii&ppa,  and  Sangrlppa  j  and  amoug  women^  Bhdgawa, 
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Gaupavra,  Jfinakawa,  Malavva,  Pulnf»avro,  Satyawu,  ami  Yula\ 
Tho  Kdnarese  dppn  or  father  is  adiied  to  men's  naim-s,  and  nvva  I 
rnotber  to  women's  names.      Their  Burnames  are   BhandigaraT 
BhaiiuliyAravaru,    Chyamadiavru,    GiuJatiavru,   Gnusliavru,     K\ 
diavru,     Lauinvru,     Modeuavrn,     Rjiniyanavru,    and    Shin^rrini 
They  have  neither  divisions  nor  family-stocks,  and  pers('i 

the  same  surnames  cannot  intermarry.     To  look  at  they  u, 

from  thclocal  Kunbis  except  that  they  are  somewhat  darker  and  taiJj 
They  speak  a  corrupt  Kdnarese  at  home  and  Marjithi  and  Ilindust/ 
abroad.     They  live  in  one- storey ed  houses  with  mnd  and  stone 
and  thatched  roofs,  their   house   goods  inclndiog   earthen  ve« 
with  one  or  two  metal  pots  for  drinking  water.     They  own  cat 
and  dogs  but  do  not  keep  servants.     Their  staple  food  is  bread,  8| 
pulse,   and   vegetables,   and   their  holiday  ditshes   are   sugar  rot 
polies  and   rice.      They  like  sour  and   sharp  dishes.      'Ihey 
caste-feasts  in  hon<jur  of  marriages  and  of  the  goddess  Yallauii 
Some  bathe  daily  and  worship  tho  house  goda  -beforo   they 
Othera  have  no  house  gods  and  worship  at  Milrnti's  temple.     Exc 
goats,  deer,  hare,  poultry,  and  fish,  tliey  deem  animals   unclean 
do  not  use  their  Hosh.     On  Dasara  in  September-October  thoy  kt] 
goat  in  honour  of  Tulja-Bhavani,  and  after  offering  it  to  the  goddc 
feast  on  its   flesh.     They  may  nee  animal   food  daily.     Thr-y 
liquor  and  other  intoxicants,  genemllj'^  in  the  evening,  and  dor 
the  Holt  and  MiihaiTam  holiduys  they  drink  to  excess.     Drinkiiij 
said  to  be  on  tho  increase,  and  some  have  drunk  themselves  ic 
debt.     Almost  all  of  them  have  their  heads  clean-shnved,  only  a  fl 
grow  the  top-knot.     A  man's  every-day  dress  inclodes  a  headsc 
a  waistcloth  or  a  loinclofh,  a  jacket,  a  shouldercloth,  and  a  pair* 
shoes.     Their  men's  ornaments  are  a  ^/n'fcWh'  for  the  ear,  a  banf 
and  a   twisted  wai8t<'hain.     On  holidays  and  high  days  rich 
wear  silk-bordered  waistcloths  and  chintz   jackets,  and  poor 
wash  their  every-day  clothes.     Women  wear  tho  robe  and  boii 
They  cover  the  head    with  one  end  of  the   robe,  wrap  the  otl 
round  the  waist  gathering  the   skirt   in  puckers  and  tuck    it  n{ 
the  navel.     Their  favourite  colours  arc  red  and  black.     Asamc 
men,  rich  women   have  a   separate   stock   of  clothes   for  holic 
use  and  poor  women  wash  their  overy-day  clothes  and  wear  tin 
The  ornaments  worn  by  women  are  the  vdli,  ghanii,  and  jhainJn\ 
tho  ear  J    the  chinchpati  m\d  mangnhfifra  for  the   neck;    and  silt 
bangles  for  tho  wrists.     The  rich   have  a  large  store  of  uniamet 
As  a  class  they  are  orderly,  hospitable,  hardworking,   tlulfty, 
mild  ;  but  most  of  them  are  dirty  in  theii*  habits.     Formorlv 
were  both  masons  aud  salt-makers  ;   now  as  salt-making  has 
stopped  they  are  masons,  husbandmen,  or  labourers.     From 
of  twelve  boys  begin  to  earn  about  M.  (2  aj*.)  &  day. 
generally  employed  in  making  cow-houses  and  other  rough  bnilc 
Sometimes    boys  are  apprenticed   to    a    skilful    m.ison  who 
them  a  penny  or   two    a  day  when  they  are  at  work.     lie 
them  the  different  ways  of  making  walls  and  the  use  of  the 
plummet,  square,  haminor.  and  otlacr  tools.     When  he  has  mnstt 
his  work  the  youth  sets  up  for  himself  and  earns  Ms.  to  16s.  (Ks.7- 
A  month.     A  good  mason  earns  la.  (8  os.)  a  day;  aiidsouie  specially 
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rkmen  cam  even  as  inach  as  2^.  (Re.  1).  Thej  generally 
2#.  (Re.  I)  for  building  a  wall  twelve  feet  long,  two  foet  nod 
)r  thick,  aiid  one  foot  and  a  half  high.  If  the  work  is  not 
kt,  t'  '  t\i  is  increased  even  to  uiueteeu  feet.  Thej  have 
f  V,  I  XoveMiber  to  June,  but  from  June  to  November 

•3  of  them  are  not  taitght  their  craft  and*' 
I'  ir  women  help  theiu  bj  working  in  the 

I    by  guuiiug  Cotton.     Field   labourers  are   paid  either 
»r  grain,  their  daily  earnings  representing  S^l.  to  ijd, 
£xcept  those  who  are  given  to  drink  or  have  been  wasteful 
niarrinir."!,  as  a  class  Gav»ndid  are  free  from  debt.    Some 
tbtjrrovv  ivt  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent  on  |)ersoual  security, 
have  to  mortirage  lan.l  or  to  pawn  ornaments  before   they 
a  lo;ia.     They  rank  with  Kunbis  below  Brahmans  and 

women  and  children  work  from  morning  to  eleven  and  then 
Ac  two  they  are  again  at  work  and  work  till  sunset.     They 
•*•    '  7  ling  Hindu  holidays.     A  family  of  five  spends  £1  C«. 
13-  151  a  month  on  food  and  dress  ;  a  house  costs  £2 
rij  build,  and  3i^  (2  (ig.)  a  mouth  to  rent. 
^>  II  £2  10«.to£7   10a.  (R8.25-70).     Only 

as  hasbandmeu  keep  domestic  animals.  A  birth  costs 
tv.  .  .-.  3J  -  S),  a  marriage  £5  to  £10  (Ks.  50  -  100),  and  a 

8*.  to£l  lOo.  (Ra.  4-  15).     As  a  classGavandis  are  fairly  reU- 
ta.     Though   their  priests  belong  to  the  Oshtiiara  caste,  they 
;t  BrtiliLuans  and  consult  them  as  astrologers  to  fix  the  proper 
mi'  lud  a  girl's  coming  of  age,  and  for  reaping  and 

p  t\  -,.     They  ask  them  to  be'present  at  marriage  and 

't'-9.      Their  family   deities  are   Hanmantdev,  Tulja- 
.  :katramaa,  and  Yidlamma,  aud  their  special  guardian 
ikatraman.     Tbey    go   on    pilgrimage    to    the    shrine    of 
Lfniman    at   Vyankatgiri  in    North    Arkot    and    to    Tulja- 
kvani  lit  Tuljapnr  in  the   Nizam's  country.     They   keep  almost 
[Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.       They  have  an  hereditary  ijuru   or 
'tus  teacher  who  is  called  TrikamtAtjicharja  and   belongs  to 
Itbam  caste.     Ho  advises  them  to  lead  a  good  life  and  to  keep 
their  caste  which  ho   says  is  the  best  caste  in  the  world. 
kintoin  him  from  a  fund  raised  by  their  oastemen.     They 
l-not  to  worship  local  deities  or  evil  spirits.     The  images  of 
>d8  are  in    the   funn  of   human  beings^    of  bulls,  and  of 
I    in   brass   or   copper  and   some  are  of 
.  believe  in  witchcraft  and  soothsaying. 
Itiary  modiciuus  fail,  an  exorcist  or  sorcerer    is  called 
the  sick   with   charms  and   amulets.     If   a  person  is 
by  a  family  ghost,  the  ghost  will  not  leave  him  unless 
the  exorcist,   Tim  head  of  the  family  promises  the  ghost  a 
yETuring  of  food  and  cloth.     Outside  spirits  are  easily  driven 
II  by  an  exorcist  or  by  some  one  sotting  tho 
->.  j'vrrif  or  wide-awake  god  that  is  a  god  in  the 
of  his  divinity.     Sorcerers  are  sometimes 
«  ^  ige  by   destroying  an  enemy's  life.     If 

ixurciat  eucceedis  m  briagiug  about  the  death  of  his  client's 
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enemy   liis     servioca   are    eoon    in    great    request.      Poopio 
that  many  BijApnr  proprietors  and  estate-holders  havo  been   kill 
by  sorcerers  and  that  most  men  of  this  class  keep  sorcerers 
guard  them  against  secret  attacks.     Professors  of  black  or  deat 
dealing  magic  are  to  bo  found  in  almost  all  castes.     The 
•Vhich  Bijapur  soothsayers  generally  make  use  of  are  Prashnacl 
maui  the  fortune-teller  literally    meaning  the    jewel    of   ans 
to  questions,    and   a    Sanskrit   book  containing   tables  filled 
letters  or  numbers.     When  a  man  comes  to  consult  a  Bootksa? 
the  soothsayer  tells  him  to  lay  a  betelnnt  on  one  of  the  tables 
to  open  the  book  by  means  of  a  little  stick.     The  soothsayer  th( 
refers  the  number  on  which  the  betolnut  has  been  laid  or  the 
letter  he  catches  sight  of  in  the  page  at  which  the  book  has 
opened  to  some   other   book,  and  tells  the  man  whether  he 
succeed  or  fail.     On  the  pages  of  the  book   called  Prashnachint 
maui  are  figures  of  gods  and  demons.     When  the  man  opens  tl 
book  at  a  page  with  a  picture  of  a  god  the  soothsayer  tells  hi 
that  he  will   succeed  and   describes   the  virtue  and  power  of 
deity  and   the   means  he  should  take  to  please  him.     If  the  ml 
opens  the  book  at  the  picture  of  a  demon  he  has  no  hope  of  succc 

When  a  Gavandi  child  is  born,  the  child  and  the  mother 
bathed    and  laid   on  a  bedstead  under  which  a  pot  ■nHth  burni 
cowdung  is  kept  to  guard  them  from  cold.     The  mother  is  gii 
dry  cocoanut-kornel  and  molasses  to  chew.     Half  an  hour  after  h^ 
delivery  she  is  fed  with  boiled  rice  and  clarified  butter,   and  tl 
diet  is  continued  for  five  days.     In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  da-y  tl 
midwife  worships  the  goddess  Jivati,  and  takes  with  her  to  her  hot 
the  dish  of  sugar  rolly-p^lies  and  sugar  dumplings,  and  the  rio 
split  pulse,  and  spices  which  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  tl 
waving  lamp   she    used   iu  the    worship.      The   lamp    is    cairii 
under  cover  because  if  any  except  the   mid\vife   sees    it    the  chil 
Bud  the  mother  will  sicken.     On  this  day  a  caste   feast  is    git 
On   the   twelfth  or  thirteenth  the   child  is  laid  in  a   cradle 
is  named  after  a  family-god  if  it   is  a  boy,   and  after   a   fatnilj 
goddess  if  it  is  a  girl.     If  a  Gavandi   woman   loses  sovend  ii 
she  calls  her    next    child    Tipya    tliat    is    rubbish    or   Dhond] 
that  is  stone,  hoping  that   tho  child  will    bo   spared  as   it  ia  n^ 
worth  tho  evil  spirit's  time  to  i-ob  her   of    rubbish   or  of  n,  stoi 
At  the  end  of  thirteen  days  the  mother  is  free   to  go  about  * 
usual   indoor   and  outdoor   work.      In   an  engagement    oeremoi 
tho  boy's  father  takes   to   tho  girl's  house  a  robe,  a  bodiec-loth, 
cocoanut,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  some  betelnats  and  kjifos, 
lays   the    cocoanut    before   the    girl's   house    gods.       The   girl 
seated   on  a  blanket  and  tho  boy's  father  marks  her  brow  wi 
redpowdcr  and  puts  sugar  in  her  month.     The  girl  is  told  to  dressl 
the  robe  and  bodice,  betel  is  served  to  all  present,  and  the  boy's  fat 
and  kinspeoplo  are  feasted  on  sugar-dumplings.     In  the  betrot 
or  hd^htngi  the  boy's   father  offers   a  cocoanut  to    the  girl's  he 
gods,     the  girl    is    seated   on   a  blanket,   and   the   boy's   ia,t 
marks  her  brow  with   rcdpowder  and  gives  her    a    robe    woi 
£1   ^f.  (Ra.  12),  three  bodicecloths   worth  4s.  Is.  and  3(2.  (Rs,- 
8  (18,  and  2  as.)  the  last  being  white,  two  cocoanuts,  a  jhamki  o? 


he 


ip  worth  10».  to  £.\  (Rs.  5-10),  and  a  ghanti  or  earring  wortli 
£2  (RiJ.  10-20).  Ho  alao  gives  the  girl's  mother  a  robo  worth 
(Ka.  7)  and  two  bodicecloths  one  worth  Is.  (Rs,  2)  tJia  other 
I  1*,  (8  ax.).  Kosppctable  castenicn,  who  have  been  asked  to 
B3  this  ceremony,  are  served  with  hotel  and  withdraw.  The 
t>hal  onda  by  a  dinner  of  sugar  rolly-polies  and  sugar  dump-' 
,  rice,  and  vegetublcs,  given  by  tha  girl's  father  to  the  boy's 
r  and  his  kiuspoople.  When,  with  the  help  of  the  joski  or 
ogcr,  the  marriage  day  is  tixodj  the  girl's  father  sends  souio 
Fitb  a  bullock  to  brinj^  the  bridegroom  and  the  bridegroom 
Hfith  one  or  two  of  his  kinspeuple.  In  two  different  squares 
Btrl'd  house,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with 
3nc  powder  and  are  bathed  separately.  They  are  again  rubbed 
tnruieric  powder  and  bathed  together  iu  the  saino  square.  At 
corner  of  thia  squaro  ia  set  a  drinking  vessel  with  a  cotton 
..'d  five  times  roand  the  necks  of  the  four  vessels, 
athiug  is  over  a  married  man  stands  at  each  cornei'  of 
^UAro,  and  the  four  together  lift  the  thread,  and  sprinkle  water 
the  vessels  ou  the  boy  and  girl.  The  pair  then  leave  the 
'0  and  waiutju  wave  lamps  about  their  heads.  The  girl  ia 
ed  in  a  white  robe  and  a  bodice  dyed  with  turmeric  powder 
boy  is  dressed  in  a  rich  suit  of  clothes.  At  the  time  of 
"q  st-vnds  in  a  basket  containing  rice,  facing  the 
stands  on  a  low  stool.  Between  them  the  BrAh- 
a  white  cloth  with  a  cross  drawn  in  yellow  in 
it,  throws  red  rice  on  their  heads,  and  ties  the 
aUnlra  or  luck-giving  thread  round  the  biido's  neck.  The 
M  throw  rod  rico  on  tho  bride  and  bridegroom  and  the  ceremony 
wr.  In  the  feast  given  after  the  marriage  tho  bride  and 
ni  feed  each  other.  The  officiating  priest  receives  2*.  3*/. 
ID  cash-  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  a  marriage  consumma- 
mony  or  phithhnhhan  is  performed. 

dia  burn  their  dead.  After  death  the  body  is  washed, 
iu  a  waistcluth,  and  carried  on  a  bier  to  the  burning 
tho  Bon  of  the  dead  walking  in  front  holding  a  firo-pot 
string.  At  the  burning  ground  the  body  is  laid  on  a  pyro 
i>l-ciUcP9  or  firewood,  si.^  feet  long  and  one  foot  and  a  half 
I.  After  burning  the  body  the  mourners  bathe  and  go  to 
On  the  third  day  cooked  rico  is  laid  on  the  spot  where 
\  »s  burnt.  On  tho  tenth  the  chief  mourner  attended  by  a 
|Hp  prieet  goes  to  the  burning  ground  and  throws  a  ball  of  rice 
iSkir  and  presents  tho  Brilhman  with  money  and  undressed  food. 
I*  and  widow  marriages  are  allowed  j  polygamy  is  allowed  and 
is^d  }  and  polyandry  isunknown.  Thoyhaveastrongcastefooling. 
icttlement  of  social  disputes  is  in  name  left  to  their  religious 
icr  or  guru,  TrikumtAt^charya.  But  as  the  gtirti,  does  not 
JMm  dtsrifiles  ofteuor  ihan  once  in  twolvo  or  fifteen  years  ho 
Hi  'I  some  respoctablo  members  of  the  caste.    Offenders 

Ki--  -■  .^;her  by  fine  or  by  loss  of  caate  either  for  a  time  or 
f9T.  They  rarely  send  their  boys  to  school.  When  they  send 
thej  keep  them  at  school  only  until  they  loarn  to  read,  write, 
eaey  sams. 
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Gols,  Gollas,  or  GoUers,  meaning  Cowherds,  are  retumi 
aa  numbering   1376.     Thoy  are   divided    into  Advi   Gols,    Hat 
Gols,  Ki'irfhna  Gols,  P«ku4k  Gols,  and  Sliastra  Gols,  wlio  neitl 
eat  together  nor  intermarry.     No  Shjlsti-a  Gols  are  fount}  in  HijApt 
lirishna  Gols,  who  are  a  very  small  body  and  are  also  called  Yada\ 
are  found  at  Satgnudi  in   Bijapar  and  at   Hoskuti  south  of  tl 
Krishna.     At    Satgundi    six  or    seven  families,    among    them  tl 
headman's  family,  are  Krishna  Gols.    They  speak  Kj'marese  and  aj)pe 
to  have  come  from  the  NizAm'a  country.     They  are  small  landholder 
Thoy  wear  neither  the  ling  nor  the  sacred  thread,  and  have  nothii 
to  do   with  Jangams.     Thoy  huvo  a  gum  or   religious    tefxrlirr 
their  own  caste  who  is  called  Ushtumor.     Both  ho  and  a  Brahnw 
come  to  their  marriages.     They  burn  their  dead,    and  their  grea 
god    is    Krishna.      In    the    Muddebih^l    snb-dirision,    at   Talikc 
Nulutyad,  and  Kour,  a  few  families  of  Gols  call  themselves  Bhio^ 
and  apjxjar  to    be  Hanam  Gols.     They  are  small  landholders  at 
miuistrauts  in  Hanumant's  temples.     They  speak  Kanarese  l)ut  M 
said  to  have  come  from  the  Nizam's  country.     They  never  wear 
litig  and  are  married  by  a  gum  or  religious  t^jachcr  of  their  o* 
caste  called  Sumer  or   lord.     They  bury   their  dead.     Their 
honse-god  is   Somndth.     In    the   village   of  Badami  a  Valekar 
messenger  family  call  themselves  P6kndk  GoUors  as  ilistiuguisl 
from  the  Kenguri  GoUers  who  have  tlocks  of  white  sheep  in  tk 
NizAm's  country.     These  Pdknak  GoUers  never  wear  the  ling,   the 
worship  Hanumant,  Gudrang,  aud  Krishnadev.  and  bnry  their  den 
They  have  a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  from  the  Advaui 
Adoni  country    as   shepherds   when   the   Badami  sub-division 
thinly  peopled.     It  is  not'ciear  whetiier  they  are  of  the  same  diviaic 
as  the  Bhingis  or  a  separate  class. 

Advi  or  Telugu   Gols  are  wandering  medicine-sellers.     Amon^ 
Advi  or   Telugu  Gols  the  names   in  common  use  among  men  av 
Babdji,  Bala,  Bdlardm,  Bdpu,  Ddmdji,  Tlanmanta,  Lakshman,  B&gbid 
Kaghundth,  Rama,  and  Yaslivant;  and  among  women  Bahina,  Bhi_ 
Gunfibai,  Lakshmi,  Manjula,  Rakhma,  Sita,  Venubai,  and  Yallavvl 
Ji  or  sir  and  rdv  or  lord  are  added  to  men's  names,  and  awa  or  mothi 
and  bdi  or  lady  to  women^s  names.     Their  surnames   are  Jadha^ 
]More,  Pavdr,  Shinde,  and  Yadav,  and  other  surnames  usually   boi 
by  Marathas.     Persons  bearing  the  same  surname  are  not  allowdd 
iotenuarry.     Tlieir  surnames  and  their  traditions  seem  to  show  tb( 
they  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the   Marathas.     Apart  from  drc 
they  differ  little  from  Manlthas  in  appearance.     They  are  dm  k»-r  at 
have  a  wild  and  a  somewhat  cruel  expression.     Their  features 
strong  aud  their  forms  plump  and  about  middle  height.     The  no80^ 
straight,  the  lips  thin,  and  the  cheeks  gaunt  with  high  or  low 
bones.     The  hair  is  generally  lank.     Their  home  tongue  is  T« 
but  fi'om  wandering  in  diirereut  parts  of  the  country  selling  herbal 
medicines,  they  have  loarnt  abrokon  Marathi  and  Hindustani.    Th« 
are  a  wild  (leople,  and  riiroly  live  iu  good  houses.     Their  huts 
generally   built  outside  of  a  village  or  town.     They  are  dirty 
their  habits,  and  do  not  keep  their  houses  or  their  furniture  cU 
Except   a   few    drinking   pots  and    dining  plates  almost  all   th( 
vessels  are  of  earth.      Only  thoso  who  arc  hiisbaudmou  own  cattle 


Lrnitak 


it  almost  all  keep  asses  to  carry  their  tlmgg,  and  pet  dogs.  Their 
lea  about,  food  are  the  same  as  those  of  Marathiis ;  the  uuly 
fforence  is  that  their  poverty  forces  them  to  live  on  the 
leapest  food.  They  batho  ouly  on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays  when 
ey  worship  the  house  gods  and  offer  theiu  cooked  food.  Thoso 
at  have  no  house  gods  go  to  a  ifaruli's  temple  and  worship 
■^niti.  At  the  end  of  a  iBarringo  they  kill  a  goat  in  honour  of 
uljn-Bhavani.  Tf'they  could  afford  it  they  would  eat  flesh  daily. 
!!sidc>s  country  spirits  iind  palm-beer  they  tlriuk  henjp-water  or 
kfinij.  and  smoke  herap-flowcrs  or  ffanja  and  tobacco,  and  eat  opium, 
^hon  they  eat  flesh  they  use  liquor  or  narcotics  to  excess.  The 
en  either  shave  the  head  clean  or  leave  a  topknot  and  shave  the  chin, 
hose  who  sell  medicines  wear  a  red-ochre  tunic  falling  to  the  knees, 
round  turban,  a  waisteloth,  and  shoes.  On  holidays,  they  cast 
ff  the  tunic  and  the  oddly  folded  turban,  and  dress  in  a  headscarf, 
sluiulilercloth,  a  jacket,  and  a  coat,  Hia  dress  costs  a  rich  man 
out  10*.  (Ks.  5),  a  middle  cla-«s  man  about  Sn.  (Ks.  4),  and  a  poortnan 
bout  4k.  (Hs.  2)  a  year.  Husbandmen  wear  the  nsnal  dress  of  the 
tatrict.  They  have  no  separate  stock  of  clothes  for  holiday  use.  The 
mamenta  womby  men  are  earrings,  bangles,  and  twisted  waistchains, 
worth  about  £tl  (Rs.  GO)  in  the  case  of  a  rich  man,  £2  lOi*. 
U,  25--'iC)  in  the  case  of  a  middle-class  man,  and  lOif. 
O)  iu  the  case  of  a  poor  man.  AVomen  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot  by 
lien  thread,  or  wear  the  hair  in  a  braid.  They  dress  in  the 
tliuary  Mardtha  fidl-backed  bodice  and  robe  except  that  they  do 
thi;  skirt  of  the  robe  between  the  feet  and  tuck  it  behind, 
ruenta  worn  by  women  are  earrings,  necklaces,  bracelets. 
Is",  and  toe  rings.  The  names  of  the  different  ornaments  aro 
mo  lis  the  names  given  in  the  account  of  Liugayats.  A  rich 
's  ornaments  are  worth  £8  (Ra.SO),  a  middle  class  woman's 
.40),  and  a  poor  woman's  about  £1  (Rs.  10).  The  poorest 
ire  at  least  a  man^alsulm  or  luck-giving  neck-string,  worth  3^. 
Ka.  1 1),  which  every  married  woman  must  wear  during  her  husband's 
etimo.  Tliey  are  hot-tempered,  impudent,  haughty,  cunning,  and 
y      '  '  jiven  t<i  drink  hardworking  and  thrifty.     They 

i  ine-sellers.     Besides  dnig-selling,  they  draw 

guiut'awormis  with  a  pin,  and  bleed  with  the   help   of  a  copper 
After  tho  end  of  October,   when    the  rainy  season  is  over, 
epeod  abont  three  months  in  the  woodlands  and  wastes  looking 
ota,  herbs,  fruits,  and  bulbs.     They  carry  these  herbs  and  other 
•Qd  oxydcs  of  metals  and  minerals  in  two  bags  formed  by  tying 
tho  four  ends   of   a    square    ochre-coloured    cloth,    and 
led  one  at  each  end   of  a  stick    which    they   carry   on    their 
Idcr.     They  hawk  their  drugs. calling  as  they  go,  '  A  doctor  to 
wiml ;  A  doctor  to  draw  out  guineaworm.*     Tliey  cure   liver 
Biileen  diseases   by  branding   with   a   red-hot  iron.     Before 
nbing  a  modiciue  they  go  through  the  form  of  feeling  the 
Their  specific  for  asthma  is  the  bruised  roots  of  the  black- 
apple  or  datura  smoked  like  tobacco  in  a  hubble-bubble  for 
one  days,  during  wliich   the   patient  should  live  on   broad 
Bait.     The  roots  should  bo  dried  in  the  shiuJe.     The  fine 
l(?avea  of  tho  pculi  pdtri  creeper  cure  cold  in  tho  head. 
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and  a  decoctten  of  these  leaves  is  a  sure  cure  for  cougli  and  It 
fever.     A  scorpion-bito  is  cured  if  a  man  withoot  speaking  bit 
some  loaves  of  a   gum  arabic   tree.   Acacia  arabica,  chews    tlie| 
spits  a  111  tie  of    the  juice   into    the  sufferer's  ear,  and  appli< 
chewed  leaves  to  the  bito.     A  mixture  of  human  and  swine  dl 
an  antidote  for  arsenic.     Besides   these  they  have  several 
and    medicines    which    they   administer   sometimes    with    sncce 
and  sometimes  without  success.     In   additian  *to  honsowork  tht 
•women  plait  mats  of  wild  date  ichalu  (K.)  nhouii  (M.)  leaves  PhojoJ 
sylvestris,  and  help  the  men  when  they  are  at  work  in  the  titflc" 
Their  state   has  varied  little  for  many  vears.     A    few  are  in   de| 
chiefly  because  of  marriage  expenses.     Iheir  creditors  aregenersJI 
men  of  their   own  caste  as   regular  moneylenders  refuse   to 
advances.     They  call  themselves  Gollers  and  are  known  as  Goll( 
They   rank   below  Br^hraans,    Lingdyats,   Rajputs,  Manithiis. 
Sonars,  from  whom  they   eat.      They  look   down   on   Dhangjir 
Vadars,  Dombdris,  Korvis,  and  Jiugars,  and  do  not  eat  with  thtft 
Men  hawk  their  drugs  all  day  long,  returning  to  eat  their   mt 
The   women   and    children    mind    the    house   and   plait    inata 
wild   date-palm.      Almost    their   only    holiday    ia   on    Daaara 
September  -  October.      A  family  of   four   or   five   spend    1-ts. 
16«.  (R3.7-8)  a  month  on  food.     A  first-class  hut  costs  £2   ^Ks.  2( 
to   build,  and  has  house   goods    worth  £4    to  £6  (Rs.  40-60); 
second  class  hut  costs  about  £1   lOs.  (Rs.  15)    to  build   and  ht 
house  goods  worth    about  £3    (Rs.  30) ;   and   a   thinl   class  hn 
costs  10«.  to  £1   (Rs.5-10)  to  build,  and  has  Louse  goods  wor 
£1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20).     To  a  rich  man  a  son's  wedding  costs  aboc 
£15  (Rs.  150)  aud  a  daughter's  about  £8  (Ra.80);  to  a  middle-cl 
man   a  son's   wedding  costs  about  £8  (Rs.  SO)   and  a  daughter 
wedding  about  £4  (Rs.  40)  ;  to  a  poor  man  a  son's  wedding  cos^ 
about  £6    (Rs.  60)  and  a  daughter's  wedding  about  £4-  (R«».  \n\ 
As  a  class  Gollers  are  religious  ;    their  family  gods  are   V- 
Tulja-Rhavani,  Margui,  Yallamma  of  Saundatti   in   Paras 
Mira  SAheb  of  Miraj.     They  kill  a  goat  in  honour  of  Tiilja-BhavriB 
and  after  offering  it  to  her  feast  on   the  flesh.     In  the  mouth 
Shravan  or   July-  August,  they  bathe  on  Tuesdays  and  SaturdavB, 
worship   Mdruti    and    their    house  gods,  and  eat  one  meal  in 
evening  after  making  an  offering  of  cooked  food  to  the  honso  ■• 
Of  late  years  some  have   taken   to  bathing  daily  and  WTm 
house   gods.     They  have  neither    priests    nor    a    religion 
but  they  call  a   Brahman   to  conduct  their  marriages.     Tho^r^ 
the    leading    Hindu    holidays.     They    worship    village    aad 
deities,    but   profess  not  to  believe    in  witchcraft  or   soofchsa}!! 
Almost  all  of  their  customs  are  the  same  as  Maratha  customs.     T 
only  difference  is  that  the  bride's  father  gets  £2  12«.  (Rs.  26)  as 
price   of  his   daughter  and   in  return    gives  four   feasts.     Thont 
they  livo  together  as  a  separate  body  thoy  have  little  caste  feelini 
Social   disputes   are   settled   by   some    respectable   castemen,  w| 
have  the  power  of  putting  an  offender  out  of  caste  or  of  fining  hii 
When  a  fine  is  recovered  it  is  spent  on  a  caste  feast,  and  when 
person  who  has  been  put  out  of  caste  is  let  ba:^k  he  is  mado 
worship  a  god  in  presence  of  the  caste-people  and  to  give  a  a 
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lth»  temple  of  the  god  wliom  he  worshipped.    They  do  not 

"  Ireo  to  school  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits.     Boja 

n  to  the  forests  and  learn  the  names  and  use3  of  the 

18^    Girls  live  at  home  with  the  women  and  Icaru  to  plait 

has  been  no  change  in  their  state  for  manj  years. 

•a't  "Va'nis,  returned  as  numbering  854,  are  found  in  most 

^ud  large  villages.     They  have  been  long  enough  settled  in 

)ur  to  loae  i:onuection  with  Gujardt,  though   they  keep  their 

Mge  and  in  some  cases  their  small  ronnded  turbans.     The  names 

»on  use  among  men  are  Ananddaa,   GaneshdiSj  Gopitldis, 

idds.  and    Govinddas  ;    and    among    women    Ambabdi, 

ir,  Jaranilhai,   Mauakbai,   Rukhm&bai,  and    Tulsibai.     I'he 

the  word  »het  and  the  women  the  word  bdi  to  their  names. 

i^m   no  family   names,  their  surnames  being  the  names  of 

id  of  callings.     The  commonest  of  them  are  Dnrbdr,  Qoni, 

Itti,   Shultipurkar,  and   Talegavkar.     The   class   includes   many 

^of  which  the  chief  are  Deehdval,  Kapol,  Khadayat,  Ldd,  Mod, 

*orT4!,and  Vdida.     These  divisions  eat  together,  but  do  not 

They  can  be  known  from  other  people  of  the  district  by 

:iclace  of  thin  beads  of  tulsi  or  basil  wood.     In  appearance 

not    differ    from  other  local    upper-class  Hindus,  being 

rk  for  Gojar.it  Vdnis.     When  fully  dressed  they  closely 

arile  the    Dc.sha.sth  Bnihmans  of  Poena.     They  speak  GnjarAti 

id  Kiinarese  abroad.     They  live  in  ordinary  better  class 

rith  stone  and  mud  walls  and  flat  roofs.     They  are  good 

leJr  staple  foml  being  rice,   wheat,  pulse,  vegetables,  milk, 

led  butter.     In  poor  families   s^jikod   millet  and   Indian 

inch  used  instead  of  rice  and  wheat.     A  family  of  four  or 

bs.  to  £3  (Rs.  1 5  -  30)  a  month  on  food.     All  bathe  daily 

st  meal  and  worship  the  house  gods.     They  are  stricfi 

ailing  neither  flesh   nor  liquor.     The  men   wear  the 

dress  of  the  country,  except  that  some  wear  turbans  and 

^eadscarves.  The  women  have  given  up  the  Gujarat  petticoat 

small  upper  robe  and  have  adopted  the  full  Maratha  robe, 

'wy  wear  without  passing  the  skirt  biick  between  the  feet. 

)diocs  are    not  backless  like  those  worn  by  Gujarat  women, 

l-backed   like  those  of  Mardtha  women.     On  dress  men 

to  £o  (Ra.8-30)  and  women  £1  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  10-25)  a 

jlh  men  and  women  are  fond  of  ornaments,  some  families 

stock  worth  as  much  as  £100  (Rs.lOOO).     As  a  class 

•tempered,  orderly,  sober,  thrifty,  hospitable,  and  fond 

leir  hereditary  calling  is  trade.     They  keep  shops,  lend 

*n«3  follow  mnny  branches  of  trade.     They  are  a  saving  class 

rank   with  local  traders  and  their  daily  life 

-t.     Except  by  minding  the  honse  the  women 

lelp  the  men.     In  religion  they  are  Vaishnavs,  respecting  all 

ir  and  local  doitieft  find  keeping  the  ordinary  feast  days. 

iiriily  deities  are  KAlikddevi,  Kotaridev,   and  ShiddhmAta. 

B,"who  is  a  manifestation  of  Vishnu,  is  the  chief  object  of 

ioQ.     Their  lesuling  fast  days  are  the  ekddatthia  or  lunar 

I  of  every  Hindu  mouth,  and  Ookula^htami  in  July- August. 

li    on    Shivrdtra    or  Shiv'a    Night    in   February -March. 
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Tbeir  priest  is  a  Gajardt   BrabTnaD^  who  officiates  at  tbeir  marrifi^ 
and   other   ceremonies;    bnt   thoy   also   respect   other   Bri' 
Their  religious  guides  or  mahdrdjds,  to  whom  they  pay  th<' 
honours,  and  who  at  times  \isit  them  and  collect  contributinns,  nrw 
southern  orTelugu  Brtihmans,  descendants  of  the   great   VuishnaT 
teacher  Vallabbd,chdrya  who  is  said  have  been  born  in  a.d.  1479.  Girls 
are  married  between  five  and  eleven^  and  boys  between  sixt4.'en  and 
twenty.     The  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  four  or  five 
days  before  the  marriage  duy .    On  each  of  these  days  they  are  rubVi-  <1 
with  fresh  turmeric  paste,  but  are  not  bathed  till  after  the  marriHift  .s 
over.    In  the  Brahmanabh  and  Kashyap  family  stocks  on  the  day  on 
which  they  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  two  tarmeric-coloured 
strings  or  kankaris  are  bound  to  the  wrists  of  the  boy  and  girl.     On 
the  marriage  day  the  bridegroom  comes  on  horseback  in  procession 
to  the  bride's  house.     During  the  marriage   both   the    bride   a»d 
bridegroom  are  made  to  sit  on  low  stools,  the  bride  dressed  in 
jifUal  or  white  robe  facing  the  west  and  the  bridegroom  the  eastJ 
and   a  curtHin  with  a  central  tumeric  cross  is  held  between  ther 
by   the    officiating  priests.     When    they  are  seated    the  mnterna 
uncle  of  the  bride  binds   the  manyattrutra  or  luck-giving  neckli 
round   the  bride's   neck,    the  priests   recite   the  marriage  seme 
ending  it  with  a  blessing  on  the  couple,  the  guests  join  the  priest 
in   showering  coloured  rice   on  the  pair,  the  bands  of  the   bridfl 
are  joined  to  those  of  the  bridegroom,  and  a  red  thread  is  p* 
round  their  necks.     The  Idjdhom  or  bornt  offering  of  parched 
and   other  after-ceremonies  are  the    same  as  those   of    Br^hraj 
The  only  difference   is  that  a  potter  is  paid  10».  (Bs.  5)  and  thir 
six  earthen  pots  are  brought  fi-om  his  yard  at  the  time  of  the  buml 
.offering.     Betel  and  dry  dates  are  served  and  the  guests  withdrairj 
On  this  day  the  bride's  father  feasts  the  bridegroom's  party.    Whei 
the  girl  comes  of  age,  she  is  held  unclean   for  three  days,  duriof 
which  she  remains  seated  apart.     On  the  fourth    day  she  is  batht 
and  presented  with  a  robe  and  a  bodicecloth,  and  on  a  lucky  daj 
within    the  first   sixteen   sho   is   allowed   to   enjoy   her   husband*^ 
company.     In  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy  her  mother  present 
her  with  a  green  bodice,  in  the  seventh   mouth  the  simantontiayttt 
or  hau'-parting  ia  observed,  and  in  the  tenth  month  she  is  carrie  ' 
in  a  palanquin  to  a  temple  to  bow  to  an   idol.     Though  they  do  nc 
wear    the    sacred    thread   widow-marriage  is  forbidden,    and     tl 
widow's  head  is  shaved  and  her  bangles  are  broken  on  the  tenth  daj 
after  her  husband's  death.     A  widow  always  dresses  in  a  red  rol 
and  a  red  bodice.     Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  ia  seldom  practiaec 
for  boys  are  always  at  a  discount;  polyandry  is  unknown,     Thei 
bura  their  dead  and  perform  the  regular  Brdhmanic  funeral  rite 
The  after-death  or  memorial  rites  begin  on  any  odd  day  within 
first   twelve  days  after  the  death.     On  the  thirteenth  Ganpati 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Shrdvmpnja  or  Shrdvan  that  is  t\ 
spirit-month   worship,  and  they   ask  caate-people  to  dine.     Soci 
disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  elders  of  the  caste.     As 
class  they  are  well-to-do.     They  teach  their  children  to  read  aa<] 
write  and  keep  tbeir  accounts  in  GujarAti. 

Hanba'rs    are    returned  as    numbering    657,    and    as    fou&i 


to  Bil^mi,  B^gallcot,  Bijtlpur,  and  Hangund,  and  chiefly  iaB^ami 
Aod  BJjilpQr.  They  have  no  tradition  of  when  or  why  they  caftie 
into  the  district,  or  of  any  former  settlement.  The  names  in 
mmmon  use  among  men  are  Bjillappa,  Bharm^ppa,  Dhariudppn, 
Haomdppa,  Halappa,  Kfireppa,  Purddppa,  ShisAppa,  Yalldppa,  and. 
Yerappa ;  and  among  women  Badavva,  Bhimavva,  G-angavva,' 
Hail  ma  wa,  Lalavva,  Mangidavva,  Ramavva,  Satyavva,  and  Yallavva. 
Their  surnames  are  Boluydvani,  Hosoryivaru,  Kiriyivarii,  and 
Knrij^rara ;  and  the  names  of  their  family  stocks  are  Annelvarfl» 
CIttvikdyAoavTD,  Chunchalvaru,  Guddelvuru,  Hnlvaru,  and 
lliagarinavsru.  Sameness  of  stock  but  not  sameness  of  surname 
bars  tnarriao'e.  Their  home  tongue  is  Kannrese,  and  their  patron- 
drJues  are  Mangalav^ra  of  Mangalgad  near  Chimalagi  in  Bdgev&di, 
Maruti,  and  Yaliamma  in  Parasgad  in  Belgaum.  They  are  of 
two  divisions,  Bile  Shiriyavrus  and  B^nnad  Shiriyavrua,  who  neither 
est    *    -  'her   nor   intermarry.  All     BijApnr   Uanbars    are   Bile 

irt  ^  ;     the     Bdnnad     Shiriyavrus    are   found    only    in    the 

Malia^i.  They  rank  with  Dhangars,  and  are  dark,  strong,  and 
wclNioadc.  They  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  with  earth  and  stone 
wmlh  !kud  tiled  roofs,  and  their  house  goods  include  two  or  three 
cop|«*jr  poLs  and  some  earthen  vessels.  Those  who  hold  land 
liaYe  farm  servants  and  all  own  cattle  and  pet  animals.  They  are 
gr»t  eaters  and  had  cooks  and  are  fond  of  sour  and  hot  dishes.  Their 
•iaple  food  includes  millet  bread,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They 
Imthe  once  a  week  and  visit  the  temple  of  Maruti  and  bow  before 
the  image.  On  other  days  they  perform  no  worship  before  their 
morning  meal,  and  none  of  them  have  images  of  their  goda  in  their 
buosos.  Once  a  year  they  sucrifioe  a  goat  to  the  god  or  goddess  who 
giiania  their  fields,  and  to  Mangalavva  or  Mother  Luck  at  the  end 
of  the  festival  held  in  her  honour.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  stuffed 
oUcen  and  rice  Ixuled  in  cocoa-milk  mixed  Avith  molasses,  and  flesh  of 
•11"  pt  beef  and  pork.     They  driuk  no  Uqnor  and  neither 

ail-  i  .wer  or  gi'inja  nor  eat  opium.     The  men  shave  the 

k  pt  the  top-kuot  and  the  face  except  the  moustache  and 

o^-u-  -  Women  tie  their  hair  into  a  back  knot,  but  do  not  put 

on  bUa  Itair  or  wear  Bowers.  The  men  wear  a  pair  of  drawers,  a 
Hhooldorcloth,  a  shirt  or  handi,  a  headscarf  or  rumdl,  and  a  pair  of 
MiedaU  ;  iho  women  wear  the  robe  hanging  like  a  petticoat  from  the 
<ni"  '         'des  and  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves.     Both 

a  keep  a  store  of  rich  clothes  for  holiday  wear  or  for 
n.  The  ornaments  worn  by  men  are  the  earrings 
-,  the  waistbands  callod  kaddorda,  and  the  wristlets 
('*;  those  of  the  women  are  the  earrings  called  hugdis, 
CO  called  iika,  and  silver  wristlets  and  bangles.  As  a 
iin*  are  dirty,  hardworking,  honest,  orderly,  and  thrifty, 
t   ikI  of  show  and  hospitable.     Thoy    are  a  land-holding 
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iiio  deal  in  wood  and  many  work  as  field  labourers. 
ij  ther   havo  little   skill.     Their  services  are  chiefly 


in 


It  •    Beed-time  and  harvest.     At  other  times  the  demand  is 

da)L  They  rest  on  all  Mondays  and  on  the  Jycahtha  or  May- June 
futl'mooa  'litis  woin<?n  mind  the  house  and  help  the  men  in  the 
fiuUL     A»  a  failure  of  rain  throws  them  out  of  employment,  they 
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often  run  in  debt  in  bad  seasons^  and  they  BotnetimeB  Kott'vw  (■ 
nie«t  marriage  and  other  charges  and  to  buy  cattle.     As  r; 
are  poor.     A  family  of  five  spends  about  18«.  (Rs.  9)  a  riioi: ; 
and  £1  4w.  to  £2  (Rs,  12  -  20)  a  year  on  clothes.     A  house  ooet- 
,£10  (Rs.  10-100)  to  build  and  their  house  goods  are  worth 
£1   10*.   (Rs.  8-15).     A  birth  costa  4«.  to  8s.   (Rs.  2-4),  ft 
marriage  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200),  a  girl's  marriage  £1  to  K. 
(Rs.  10-26),  and  a  death  4j».  to  8*.   (R8.2-4).     Their  potr-vti- 
are   Maruti,  MangHlavva,   and  Yallamma.     They  pay  no 
Brahtnans  and  do  not  ask  them  to  thoir  ceremonies.     Th. 
belong  to  their  own  claaa.     They  visit  the  shrines  of  MangtUavva  n 
Mangalgad  in  B6gevd«li  and  of   Yallamma  at  Parapgad  in  Belgaom. 
They  keep  no  Hindu  holidays  except  the  Cobra's  Fifth  or  Natjpumchm 
in  IShrdvan  or  July -August,  and  the   Mdifh  fnll-moou    or   3^;  ►» 
pauruimu  in  February.     They  never  fast.     They  visit  tho  to»»i'  ' 
Maruti,  offer  him  a  cocoanut,  burn  camphor  before  him,  an- ! 
to  keep  them  and  theirs  from  harm.    Tiiey  have  a  teacher  ci 
caste,  whose  office  is  hereditary.     They  believe  in  soothsaying, 
profess  to  know  nothing  of  witchcraft  or  evil  spirits,     'i'hey  perl 
both  marriage  and  death  ceremonies.     On  the  tif th  day  after  the 
of  a  child  Satvai  is  worshipped  with  offerings  of  Vermillion  and  rint; 
pulse  boiled  together  mixed  with  molasses  and  cocoa-kernel  so 
On  the  eleventh  the  child  h  named.     Its  hair  is^  cut  for 
time  between  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  end  of  the  third  mmi 
settling  marriages,  the  boy's  father  visits  the  girl's  house  and  p 
her  with  tifty  betelnuts  and  fifty  leaves  and  four  pounds  of  snj 
Caste-people  are  asked  to  attend,  and   sugar  is  pnt  int^  the 
mouth  in  the  presence  of  all.     The  boy's  father  pays  the  girl's  mui 
2«.  to  10«.  (Rs.l  -5),  betel  and  sugar  are  served,  aud  tho  caste-] 
withdraw.      The  boy's   father  is  treated    to  a  ditmer  of   rice,    pnl" 
and  stuffed  cakes.     For  the  botrotlial  or  hdshlaiji,  the   boy^a    futhcr 
again  calls  at  tho  girl's  house  with  a  present  of  four  pounds  r.f  liri 
dates,  four  pounds  of  betehiut,  fifty  leaves,  twelve  pounds  of  ttKupn, 
two  pounds  of  cocoa-kernel,  a  piece  of  bodicecloth,  and  five  tiiniurir 
roots.     The  girl  is  seated  on   a   blanket,  her  lap  is  filled  with 
and  five  kinds  of  fruit,  aud  her  mother  is  pnid  £1  (Rs.  \{>) 
presence   of  the  caste-people  met  at  the  house.     Tho  gut 
feasted  on  sugar  rolly-polies,   rice,  and  clarified  butter,  an 
is  fixed   for   the  marriage  by  the  village  joKhi  or  astro!- 
the  happy  day  the  bride's  party  lead  the  bride  to  the   bruL. 
and  they  live   there  till  the    marriage   is   ovur.      In    the    o 
the  couple  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  and  on  the   n© 
the  gods   aro  propitiated.     On  tho  third  tho  conple  are 
dressed  in  white,  aud  taken  to  bow  in  MAruti's  temple 
return  to  the  bridegroom's  they  stand  face   to  face   in 
before  the   bouse  separated  by  a  turmeric  cross  or  nandi 
cloth  held  between  them  by  the  mat<?rnal  uncle  of  tho    bri 
thread  wristlet  to  which  a  piece  of  turmeric  is  tied  is  bonnd 
the  right  wrist  of  each  of  the  couple,  and  they  arc  blessed,  aQ< 
is  thio%yn  over  them.     Then  comes  the  hhum  or  esirth-offej'i 
which  rice  aud  cakoa  aro  set  in  a  dish,  which   the  couple   aro 
to  worship,  and  they  are  feasted  on  the  rice  and  cakes  ia 
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ith  five  married  women.     The  other  guests  and  the  caste-people 

'■■d  ami  in  the  evening  the  couple  are  made  to  visit  the  trmple 

li,  wht-re  tbey  place  a  lightt^d  lamp  before  the  god,  bow  to 

aud  return   kume.     Then  they    bow  before  their   family  gods, 

in    the  presence    of    caste-people    the    parents    of    the  git;^ 

^minlly    make   her  over  to  the  bridegroom's  mother.    The   party 

he  bride  are  feasted  on  nngoli  a  dish  of  rice  and  millet  boiled 

ither  and  mixed  with  clarified  butter  and  molasses,  cakes,  rice, 

poise.     A  string  is  fastened  to  a  peg   in  the  ceiling,    a  dry 

I  ]8  tied  to  the  end   of  the  string,  and  aa  it  twists  round   one 

>  bridegroom's  men  tries  to  cut  it  off.     When  the  dried   date 

off  the  bride's  party  leave  taking  the  bride  with  them.     On 

luoky    day    the   girl   comes  back  to  her   husband's.     When  a 

|rl  comes  of  age  she  sits  by  herself  for  four  days,  but  no  ceremony 

periunued.     On  the  tiftb   she  is  bathed  and  ia  sent  to  live  with 

1       They  do  not  raise  marriage  pc>rche8  nor  are  the 

<1  in    a  square  or  aurgi  made    by   setting  an   earthen 

lb  oacu  corner.     When  a  person  diea,  a  peg  is   driven  into 

dl  and  the  body  ia  bound  to  the  peg  in  a  sitting  posture. 

the  dead  is  a  man    he  is  dressed  iu  a  waistcloth   and   head- 

rf,  and  iu  a  robe  and  bodice  if  she  is  a  woman.     The  body  is  laid 

blanket  or  cuarse  cotton  cloth  and  carried  to  the  burying  ground 

'■<1.     A  stone  is  laid  on  the  gi-ave.     Some  burn  their  dead. 

Miird  day  they  visit   the  place,  worship  the  stone  that  was 

id  on  the  grave,  aud  leave  an  earth  pot  or  mor/a  Indian  millet  flour 

idled  in  wat<)r,  and  a  second  earth  pot  full  of  water.     They  wait  for 

[time  to  see  whether  a  crow  t<juche8  them  and  return  home.     On 

fuurth,  fifth,  or  sixth   day  the  house  Is  cowdunged ;  the  chief 

>uruer  with  the  four   corpse-bearers  Imve  their  heads  shaved  and 

them.     They  then  dine  at  the   house   of   the   dead. 

bK  nth  after  the  death  a  waistcloth  or  robe  is  left  in  the 

where  the  death  occurred  and  the  caste-people  are  feasted. 

perform   no   memorial    or  thraddh   ceremonies.     They    are 

jnnd    tcgf  ther  by  a  utrong  caste  feeling  and  their  social  disputes 

Jed  by  their  hereditary  ca.>;te  head  Kiimannaof  Nasibi,  whose 

ms  are  obeyed  on  pain  of  loss  of  caste.     They  do    not  send 

I  tfi  school  or  tnko  to  new  pursuits.     On  the  whole  their 

.   jaary  and  they  show  no  sign  of  improvement. 

>r8,  or  Palm-Tappers,  are  returned  as  numbering  645  and  as 
in  small  niuubers  all  over  the  district.     Their  number  ia 
lAUrsf.  in  Rigalkot  and  least  in   Bijdpur.     They  are  divided  into 
aud    Ndniad  llgers,  who  eat  together  utid  intermarry.     The 
common  use  among  men  are  Ammtppa,  Baldppn,  Hojappa, 
ippa,  anil  Narsappa  ;  and  among  women  Araritavva,  BhAgavva, 
ktra,    inilnvva,    KamAkka,    Bayarva,    and     Yallavva.       The 
jse  dpfin  c>r  father  is  added  to  the  names  of  men  and  akka  or 
is  mother,  to  the  names  of  women.  Their  surnames  are  place 
Ij?  names),  as  YnllAppa  ShArigar  that  is  Yalldppatheliquor- 
i  that  is  NarsAppa  of  Ayeri.     Among  their 
lavru,  Golenavrn,  Korenavru,  Mudenavru, 
iiivru.     Mfuibers  of  the  same  family-stock  are 
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from  a  common  ancestor.     Ilger  men  may  be  known  by  tho  g^oK 
rings  which  they  wear  in   their  ear-lobes  from   infancy  to   des 
They  are  like  Kabligera  or  fishermen  and  differ  from  them  only  bwat 
they    follow  a  separate   calling.     As   they    are  fond  of  gy muaft 
^crcises  and  are   always  climbing  the  wild-date  palms  they  arc 
strong  muscular  body  of  men.     They  are  generally  plump,  of  midc 
height,  and   brown.     Tho    nose  ia   flat  aud    long   and    the    cht 
are  gaunt  with  high  or  low  cheok-bones.     The  luen'a  hair  is  most 
lauk  and  is   worn  in  a  top-knot.     Women  tie  the  hair  into  a  kn^ 
at  (he  back  of  the  head  by  a  woollen  thread.     They  speak  Kiinare 
both    indoors  and   outdoors,  using    bhella    for  bdia  a    dish    ai 
other  incorrect  words.     Thoy  live  in  ordinary  houses  one  storey  hij 
■with  stone  and  mud  walls,  and  flat  roofs.     The  houses  are  not  cl« 
and  their   few  house  goods  are  neither  clean  nor  neatly   arran^ 
Except  a  few  copper  drinking  vessels  and  dining  plates,  all  the  vess* 
in  the  house  are  of  earth.     They  own  bullocks,  cows,  aud  goats,  a| 
rear  poultry.     Some  of  them  keep  three  or  four  buffaloes  or  ponij 
to  cari7  skins  filled  with  palm-juice.     They  never  load  bullocks  wi^ 
palra-juice  skins  as  thoy  honour  the  bullock  as  the  god   Basavani 
Their  daily  food  is  bread,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables  seasoned  wi| 
heated  oil,  assafoetida,  cumin-seed,  mustard-seed,  salt,  and  chillis 
»  It  costs  1  ^d.  (1  a.)  a  day  for  each  person.    They  are  very  fond  of  eatit 
bread  with  chilly  powder  moistened  with  oil.     The  holiday  dishes 
sugar rolly-polies  and  sugar  dumplings  or  /:<i^6!w,  vermicelli  or  xhcra 
is  made  at  Holi  in  March  aud  at  Divdli  in  October-November,  dui 
lings  on  Ndgpanchmi  in  July- August,  and  roUy-pollies  on  other  he 
days.     They  eat  the  flesh  of  hares,  deer,  goats,  and  poultry,  and 
Dasara  in  September -October  they  sacrilice  a  goat  to  the  goddf 
Yallamma.  Some  of  the  dressed  flesh  is  oflcred  to  the  goddess,  and 
rest  is  oaten  in  company  with  friends  and  relations.     They  vow  gc 
to  this  goddess,    and  kill  them  in  her  honour  at  the  time  of  piiyi^ 
the  vow.     On  such  occasions  and  at  marriage  and  other  ceremouj 
they  give  caste  feasts.     If  they  cau  afford  to  pay   for  it  thoy 
animal  food  on  all  days  except  fast  days.     All    of  them  bathe  daj 
ai^d  worship  the   house   gods  before    eating    the    morning    mt 
Those  that  have  no  house  gods  go  to  a  MAruti's  temple  to  worsl 
They  drink  lifjnor,  smoke  tobacco,  and  use  other  narcotics  j  but  thj 
do  not  drink  the  jnice  of  the  wild-date  palm,  as  they  consider  tl 
wild-date  palm  to  be  their  sister.     If  they  eat  flesh  they  always  drii 
liquor,  and  this  they  generally  do  twice  or  thrice  a  week.     Men  wt 
a  waistclotb,  a  hhouldorcloth,  a  jacket,  a  coat,  a    headscarf,  liH 
shoes.     His  dress  costs  a  rich  man  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  year,  a  midd 
class  man  £1  to  £1  4*'.  (Rs.  10-12),   and  a  poor  man  Qs.   to  1( 
(Rs.  3-5).     The  ornaments  worn  by  men  are  earrings,  bangles, 
twisted  waistchains.    They  cost  a  rich  man  £6  {Rs.  60),  a  miJdle-ch 
man  £5  (Rs.SO),  aud  a  poor  rann  Vis.  (Rs.G).   Women  wear  Mardi 
backed  bodices,   aud  the   full  Maratha  robe  covering  the  head  wi 
the  upper  end.      A  rich  woman  spends  about  £1  10a.  (Rs.  15)  a  y< 
on  her  dress,  a  middle-clasa  woman  18*.  to  £1  (Rs.  9-10),  and  a 
woman  85.  to  1 2^.  (Rs.  4-6).    They  wear  the  usual  earrings,  neckli 
bracelets,  armlets,  and  toe  rings,  a  rich  woman's  stock  costing  abc 
£10  (Rs.  100),  a  middle  class  woman's  about  £5  (Rs.  50),  and  a 
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tan's  about  £1 10«.  (Re.  15).  The  poorest  woman  bas  one  omament 
xgaUutra  or  lucky  necklace  worth  3«.  (Ry,  1^).     A  few  rich 
bay  fine  clothes  for  holiday  use,  but  most  wash  their  every- 
>tbe8.     Their  daily   dress  Ls  simple   aud  dirty,  and  is  of  local 
roven  cloth.     They  are  hardworking,  hot-tempered,  dirty,  and*. 
not  given  to  drinkiug  thrifty.     Their  hereditary  calling  is 
vie  palm  tapping  and  palm-juice  selling.     They  climb  the  trees, 
triangalar  hole  under  a  leaf,  and  tie  on  a  jar  to  gather  the 
The  juice  is  carried  in  skins  on  buffaloes  or  ponies  into  a 
kor  a  village  to  the  liquor  contractor's  shop,  where  it  is  sold  by 
•r  wornpu  from  six  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening.     Men 
kid  12a  to  14«.  (Ks.  G-7)  a  month  for  palm-tapping  and  women 
d  <]#.  (Rs.  3)  for  selling  the  juice.     The  men  make  some  money 
Iljng  p."*lm-juice  on  the  way  to  the  shop,  and  the  women  manage 
[liidc  a  part  of   their  receipts.     Palm-juico  is   sold  at  \\d,  (1  a.) 
and  ia  much  dnink  by  the  lower  classes.    The  men  take  their 
ith  them  and  train  them  in  their  craft, and  their  girls  accompany 
"»era  and  learn  everything  about   selling  the  palm  juice. 
>ing    is  one  of  the    most  flourishing    industries    in    the 
~  many  of  the  higher  contractors  have  made  their  fortmies. 
MMTftalm-tappers,  some  earn  their  living  as  husbandmen,  their 
kelpiag    in    the    field-work.     Most   of  them  are  labourera 
Itirely  dependent  on  the  liquor  contractor.     To  raise  a  loan  they 
we  to   mortgage  or  pawn  property,  and  even  then  have  to  pay  aa 
as  •  per  cent  a  year.     Their  calling  is  considered  low. 

laij-  'vats,  Manlthas,  Rajputs,  and  Kabligers  will  serve 

^iood  only  from  a  distance.     On  the. other  hand  Ilgers  hold 
elves     superior     to     Mhars,    Mangs,     Vadars,     Korvis,    and 
ibh&rs,  and  will  not  eat  with  them.     Men  and  children  work 
morning    to  evening    and   the  women  sit  selling  toddy  till 
it  At  nicrht.     In  the  cold  months  the  wild-date  palm  yields  much 
(ho  hot  mouths  the  juice  has  a  great  sale;  and  during 
'fasons  the  Ilgers  are  busy.     They  do  not  stop  work 
lit  the  year.     During  the  Moharram  holidays  palm- 
.   u^ed  by  Musalmans.     A  family  of  five  spends  1 6s.  to 
';  a   month  on  food.     A   rich  man's  house  costs  more 
Li"    »va  100)  to  build,  a  middle-class  man's  about  £5  (Rs.  .50), 
id  a  pcor  man's  about  £2  !()«.  (Rs.  25).     A  rich  man's  house  goods 
)rlh  more  than  £10  (Rs.  100),  a  middle-class  man's  more   than 
».  80),  and  a  poor  man's  £2    10».  to  £5  (Rs. 25-50).     A  rich 
andii  £10  to  £15  [lia.  100-150)  on  his  son's  wedding  and  £10 
))  on  his  daughter's  wedding ;  a  middle  class  man  spends  £8 
))  on  his  son's  wedding  and  £7  10*.  (Rs.  75)  on  his  daughter's 
ig;  and  a  poor  man  spends  about  £5  (Rs.  50)    on  each.     The 
of  ft  growD-up  member  of  his  family  costs   a  rich  man  £3 
W),  a  middle-class  mnn  £2  10«.  (Rs.  25),  and  a  poor  man  about 
[Bft.  5V     11*.'f«rs  are  religious.    Their  family  deities  are  Yallamma 
inn,  Tuljii-Bhavdni  of  Tuljapur  in  the  Nizdm's 
of    Hippargi    in    BijApur,    and     Hanmappa   of 
in  bijapur.     Thoy  have  a  Br/lhman  priest,  whom  they  call  to 
ito  at  marriugo  and  phalashohhan  or  girls*  coming  of  age,  and 
Ixes  the  days  on  which  ceremonies  should  be  performed.     Their 
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fnnerals  are  attended  by  a  Jangain  or  LingAyat  priest.     B«iW 
Hindu  gods  tLey  occasionally  worship  and  make  vows   to   Muhai 
madan  saints,  chiefly  Hastgirsfiheb  of  Ilashiuipir  Darga  in    Bij^|ii| 
Nabi  S6heb  of  Asar  in  Bijapur,  and  Khoja  Biinde  Navdj   Stihob 
.SCalburga  in  tbe   Nizam's  country.     During  the  Moharrani  holida^ 
they  kill  a  goat  in  honour  of   these  saints  and  feast  on  its  flea 
Tbey  keep  some  of  the  principal  Hindu  holidays,   and   fast  ot 
on   two  days,   the  eleventh  of  the  bright   half  of  Ashadh  in  Ji 
and  on  8/iivri'itra  in  February.     The  men  fast  ou  Shriirdn  or  Juli 
August   Mondays  j    and    the    eldest   woman   of   every  family  lil 
on   fruit   and    roots   during    the    Navrdtra   or   first   nine  days 
Ashvin  or  October.     They  worship  village  and  local  deities. 
Braaller  images  of  house  gods  are  made  of  brass  and  copper 
casters ;  and  the  larger  images  are  made  of  stone  by  stone-cutted 
To  bring  the  god  into   these  images,  a   Brahman   priest  sprinkM 
them  with  the  punchdmrit,  that  is  curds,  milk,  clarified  batter,  bone 
and  sugar.     Undressed  food  is  given  to  Briihmans  and  Jangams 
the  caste  is  feasted-     Their  customs  dilTer  little  from  those  of  Kabf 
gers  or  fisberraeu.     They  form  a  separate  community,  but  there 
little  unity  among  them.     They  have  a  headman   who  settles  tb« 
social  disputes  nnd  imposes  fines  and  other  punishments.     He  ia  Ali| 
posed  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  tbefirst  llger,and  his  son  snecf 
to  his  authority  after  his  death.     They  do  not  send  tbeir  d 
school  or  take  to  new  pursuits.     As   pensons  of  different  en 
lately  taken  to  palm  tapping  some  of  the  Ilgers  have  been  forced  I 
work  as  day  labourers.     Ou  the  whole  they  are  a  docliniog  cji&te. 

Jingars.  numbering   310,  are  returned    as  found  in  Bfic 
Btigalkot,   Ilkal,  and  BijApur  and  in    large   villages   throughout  iH 
district.    They  Uve  in  one-storeyed  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  ^ 
roofs.    Their  homo  tongue  is  Martlthi  and  their  fauiily  god  is  I^lalaj 
They  look   like  Maratha  Kunbis.     The  men  wear  the  waistclot 
either  the  shouldercloth  or  a  short  coat   and  the  headscarf,   and 
women  weai*  the«<i't/t  or  robe  with  a  sbort-sleeved  and  backed  bodic 
The  robe  hangs  like  a  petticoat  from  the  hip  to   the   ankle  and  tl 
upper  end  is  drawn  over  the  head.     The  men  wear  the  top-knj 
and  the  sacred  thread,  and   both   men   and   wouaen  wear  gold 
silver  ornaments,  which  do  not  differ  from  those  worn  by  the  Jiof 
of    Belgaum.      Tbeir    hereditary    calling    of    .saddle-making 
tbem  well  when  the  country   swarmed  with  horsemen.     At  prest 
they     are    painters,   carpenters,     toy-makers,     and     book-biudei 
They  are  a  decent,   hardworking,   intelligent,    and    well-bohav( 
people.     They   eat  meat  and    fish  and  drink    liquor.     Their  sk 
season  is  the  rainy  months  and  their  busy  time  the  fair  weather, 
their  trade  has  greatly  suffered  from  the  want  of  demand  for  saddl 
they  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  living.     They  have  to  borrow  to  mt 
marriage  espensea.     A  family  of  five  spend  10*.  to  £1  (Rs.5-ll 
a  month  on  fuod.   They  are  religious,  respect  Brahraans,  and  cm] 
them  to  perform  their  ceremonies.     They  keep  all  Brahraanical 
and  holidays,  their  chief  day  being  Dasara  iu  October.     Their  be 
are  invested  with  the  sacred  thread  and  widow-marriage  is   strit 
forbidden.     Their  marriage  ceremonies  last  four  days.     On  the  fix 
day,  both  in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride,  U 
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touoar  of  the  honse  gods.     On  the  second  dnr  the  bride-       Chapter  HI. 
les  io  proceasioij  from  hia  hooae  to  the  bride  8.     At  the        Pon^i7ti 
the  marringe  booth  he  is  received  by  the  bride's  father, 
^tj  washed  and  wiped  with  a  cloth,  and  lighted  lamps   are       *     J'^*'-^**' 
xoand  hia  face.     He  is  lod  to  a  low  wooden  stool  set  opposite. 
>ol.     The  bride  is  carried   into  the   raarriage-hall   by  her  * 
incle  or  other  kiusuiim  seated  on  his  hip.     'J'he  bride  and 
room    sit   facing  each    other,  and    the    family  priest   draws 
^^oople  and  a  cloth   is   held    between   them.     The  priest 
^Boured    rice   to    the   gaest.3   and    repents     sacred     verses. 
are  verges  are  being  repeated  both  the  priest  and  the  guests 
otduared  rice  on   the   heads   of  the  pair.      When   the  verses 
fed   the  curtain  is  withdrawn  and  a  hctm  or  sacred  fire   is 
L     On  the  third  day  the  girl'8  father  gives   a  caste   dinner 
the  fourth  diij  the   boy's  father  entertains  the  community, 
lerforra  a  ceremony  at  the  girl's  coming  of  age  with   the  help 
'Khmnn  priest.     'I'heir  death  rites  resemble  those  of   Kunbis. 
)rd  which  is  nsed  in  tying  the  body  to  the  bier  and  the  stone 
'hich  the   wator-pot  is  pierced  are  buried  and  dug  out  on  the 
Uy,   when   the  chief  mourner  conies  to  the  spot  and  worships 
Uld   throws  them  into  water.     Social  disputes  are  settled  afc 
gB  of  the  caste  council  of  adult  men.     They  send  their  boys 
lol   bat  take  to  no  new  pursuits.     On  the  whole   they  are  a 
people. 

^  *  "    Lermen,  are  returned  as  numbering  15,033  and         KasimesuC 

J  the  banks  of  the  two  leading  local  rivers,  the 

the  Krishna,  and  in  the  country  between  them.    They  seem 

wejjeopleas  the  fishing  Kolis  of  the'Maratha  country.     The 

immon  ase  among  men  are  Bbimdppa,  Kallappa,  Malldppa, 

Rama,    Ranappa,  and  Shidappa ;   and    among   women, 

Gautravva,  Gauravva,  Nagavva,  Shidavva,  and  Tulsavva. 

laraes  except  place  and  calling  names.     They  are 

iynt  and  Brabmanical  Kabiigors,  the  Brdhmanical 

iig^yat  division.  The  Lingayat  branch  are  describ- 

..  .    ,  ivru3.     Almost  the  whole  of  the  Brabmanical  Kabli- 

Ui  the  class  called  Gangimakkals  or  river  children,  who 

iiCallod  Ainbekars  or  watermen  from  the  Sanskrit  ambu 

lero   are    two  other  classes,   Bail   Kabligers    or   bullock 

ntid  K  *  '  from  door  to  door  with  an  image 

iefisDui.  1 1  ofthese  last  are  very  small  classes. 

three  divisions   m-ither  eat  together  nor  intermarry, 

little  in  appearance,  religion,  or  customs.     Among  all 

fW*,   except    Gangimakkals,    proved    relationship  is  a  bar  to 

■'"     '''■    "^r-iMgiinakkals  have  many  family-stocks,  of  which  the 

yavru,  Bilochhatragiyavru,  Ghantenavru,  Kengen- 

II,  and  llfiggclavru.     Members  of  the  same  stock 

.      •  iuturmarry.     The  Gangimakkals  speak  KAnareae. 

I^^em  live  iusmull  walled  houses  one  storey  high,  with    Hat 

Bniw  who  are  too  pnor  to  have  a  house  live  in  huts.     Except 

twu  dining  plains  ami  drinking  vessels  almost  all  of  their 

g  and  storing  vessels  are  made  of  clay.     Those  who  own  laud 

ioniostic  animals  and  sometimoH  a  pet  dog  or  sheep.     They 
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aro  a  hardworkiag  class,  and  great  eaters,  thoir  staplo  diet 
millet  bread,  split  pulse,  sauce,    and   vegetables.     Sot  -   '' 
aud  curds  are  added  to  the  daily  food  as  a  change,    L 
claaa  Hindus  their  holiday   dishes  are  polis  or  cakes   roiltij    rt 
molasses.  goiUu  huggi  or  busked  wheat  boiled  in   milk  ami  mil 
'with  rough  sugar,  and  shevaya  or  vermicelli     They  are  not  boui 
to    bathe    daily.     The  house  goda  are   worshipped    ou    new   al 
fall  moons  and  on  other  holidays.     All  nse  animal  food  and  Liqac 
the  animals  eaten  being  the  goat,  sheep,  deer,  hare,  and  tish. 
other  animals  are  either  held  sacred  or  impure  and  are  not  edt 
Besides  liquor,  hemp-flower  or  >jdnja,  and  tobacco  are  freely  si 
The  Gangimakkals,  who  are  the    local   ferrymen,  are    oftea-^ 
powerful    fine-looking  tdcu   like  their  brethren   on    the    Konl 
coast.     They   and    the   Knrubars  are    the  sturdiest  men     in 
district.     The   village    pchtdrdn   or  athlete  is  geuerally   eith< 
fisherman  or  a  shepherd,  his  face  and  neck  beautified  with  yellij 
earth,  and  perhaps  with  a  yellow  flower  in  his  ear.    The  men*a  dr 
is  a  headscarf  and  a  pair  of  knee-breeches ;  seldom  a  coat,    and 
shoiddercloth  thrown  over  the  shoulders.     The  women  dress  in 
ordinary  robe  and  bodice  without  passing  the  lower  end  of  the  rol 
between  the  feet.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  few  ornamenU  mc 
of  silver  and  of  small  value.     Like  most  of  the  local  Brahmauij 
castes,    even     the     Brahmanical     Kabligers    have    not     eacaf 
the  influence  of  LingAyatism.     Just  as  a  Kunibar  or  sbepherdji 
he  rises  to  the  position  of  a  village  headman,  generally  puts  on 
ling  and  calls  himself  a  Uande  Vazir,  so   the  Kabliger  ju'tlil  as ' 
Akalvildi  in  Bijjlpur,  and  the  Kabliger  kolknr  or  patiL's  servant  i 
Bagevadi  and  Mungoli  iti  Bijjipur.  are  occasionally  Lingayats.     8tl 
oases  are  rare  because  few  Kabligers   have  risen  to    high   posing 
The  chief  gods   of  the   Brahmanical  Kabligers   are  Yallamma 
Basavanna,     Like  many    other   Hindus    they    make   offerings 
sngar  and  frankincense  to  the    ^Moharram    biers.      Formerly 
Gangimakkals  proper  had  a  guru  or   religious   teacher  who 
called  Ambiger  Chavadaiyya.     Since  his  death  they  have  no 
and    have  forgotten     what   relation    their     old   guru    bore    to 
disciples.     They  keep  some  of  the  regular  Hindu  fasts  and  fea 
Their  chief  holidays   are  the   Yugddi  or  Hindu   New  Year's  Day 
March -April,   Shimga  tho  full-moon    day   of  Phdlgun  in    Mat 
April,  Dasnra  the  tenth  of  the  bright  Imlf  of  Anhrin  in  Septoml 
October,  and   Divdli  the    new- moon  day    of  Ashvin   in  Octol 
November.     Tlieir  fast  days  aro  Shivnifra   or  Shiv^s  Night  ou 
thirteenth  of  the  dark  half  of  JV/a/y/t  in  February-March,  the  oleveni 
oi  Aghudh  in  June -July   and  of  Kiirtil:  in   November- Docoml 
On  iShnivan  or  July -August  Mondays   they  eat  only  one  meal< 
the  evening.     They  worship  all  village  and  local  gods.     They  ' 
ft  strong  faith  in  soothsaying,   and  like  others   of  tho  lower  ore 
are  great  believers  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  aud  are  much 
of  sorcerers.     If   an   Ambiger   is  possessed    by    a  ghost  the 
remedy  is  to  make  him  sit  before  the  house  gods  and  rub  his  fol 
head  with  ashes  taken  from  the  god's  censer.     If  the  ashes  fail 
scare  tho  ghost  an  exorcist  is  called.     He  writes  texts  on  a  piece 
paper  and  fastens  the  paper  to  the  arm  or  neck  of  the  possess 
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Sometimeg,  instead  of  paper,  a  small  copper  cylinder,  filled 
s  on  which  charms  have  been  breathed,  is  fastened  to  the 
arm  or  neck.  The  spirits  which  trouble  Kabligers  are  uf  two 
ffhosta  and  casual  spirits.     The  family  ghosts  are  the 
g  mothers  who  have  died  in  child-birth,  or  have  died 
ildron  behind  theiri,  or  of  young  women  and  men' 
love  or  unmarriud,  or  of    misers  who  have  left  a 
Family  ghosts  of  this  kiud  can  never  be  driven  away 
demands  are  not  easily  satisfied.     The  ghost  of  the  young 
geoerally  troubles  her  children's  stepmother,  and  will  not 
...I ...  .1.  .  stepuiother  promises  to  treat  her  children  well 
\- ofTe rings.   The  miser  generally  haunts  the  man 
il  1,  and  has  often  to  be  satisfied  with  a  yearly 

\'  I  casual  ghosts  are  driven  away  by  thrashing 

M,  or  by  biying  an  offering  of  food  near  the  place 
g  _->  L'S.     Wlien  a  male  ghost  enters  into  a  woman's 

ti  female  ghost   enters  a  man's  body  the  matter  is  serious, 
coaxing  nor  thrashing  is  of  any  use  and  they  stay  in  the 
H  they  weary  of  them.     Serions  cases  of  this  kind  happen 
I  lu  dies  with  an  intense  and  nnsatisfied  love.     The 
out  divisions  of  BrAbmanic  Ambigars  are  much 
Mju  at)  a  child  is  born  its  navel  cord  is  cut  and  both  the 
KJter  are    bathed  and  laid  on  a  bedstead.  The  mother  is 
kernel  and  molasses  to  eat  and  is  fed  on  hnsked  millet 
lid  eaten  with  clarified  butter.     In  the  evening  of   the 
the  midwife  worships  the  goddesss  Jivti  and  carries  to  her 
ise  t^     '  1  in  the  worship.    The  lamp  is  covered  because, 

,orn  i  ife  sees  the  lamp,  6ome  evil  will  fall  on  the 

r.      Biahmnnic  Ambigors  are  married  by  a  BrAhman. 
lied   up  to  their  twelfth  year;  widow   marriage    is 
and  18  common,  polygamy  and  divorce  are  allowed  and  are 
*,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.     When  a  girl's  father  accepts 
of  marriage,  the  boy's  father  goes  to  the  girl's  and  lays  a 
'  1  and  a  cocoauut  before  the   girl's  house  gods.     The 

xl  with  betel  and  withdraw,  and  the  boy's  father  is 
.t  ruds  theeiigag<?racnt.     On  a  lucky  day  some  weeks 
the    betrothal  or  hdehttigi.     The  girl  is  given  a   robe 
worth  10.«.  (Rs.  5)  and    two   bodicecloths  each   worth  2*. 
Her  motlier  is  given  a  robe  and  a  bodicecloth  worth  1 ».  (8  as.) ; 
I  pieces  of  bodicecloth  are  laid  before  the  girl's  house  gods. 
to  these  clothes  the  girl's  parents  are  given  fourteen  to 
tpuund-iof  MUirjir,  fourteen  pounds  of  dry  dates,  fourteen 
-i>mo   betel  leaves.     On    the   day  before 
room  is  taken  to  the  bride's  and  on  the 
ly  both  the  bride  and  the   bridegroom  are  bathed  in  a 
•qtuire.     A  copper  drinking  vessel  is  set  at  each  corner 
[oaro,  and  a  large  water  vessel   in  tho  centre  with  some 
n  it,  and  thread  is  wound  five  times  round  the  vessels, 
riyuts  the  circle  of  five  threads  is  cut  in  two  and  each 
und  ruuud  a  turmeric  root  and  fast/oned  to  the  wrists  of  the 
girl.     The   bndo  is   dressed  in  a  white   robo   and  a  white 
is  docked  with  more  ornaments  than  those  worn  on  the 
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hdfthtagi  or  betrothal,  and  a  condition  is  made  tbat  on  no  acooonf. 
certain  ornaments  bo  removed  from  the  person  of  the  brida  The  brit 
groom  id  given  a  pair  of  wnistcloths  seven  and  a  half  feet  long  ai 
a  pair  of  ahouldercloths  fifteen  feet  long,  a  turban,  a  pair  of 
i|nd  some  rings.     Rice  grains  are  tied  in  the  skirts  of  the  bl 
&nd  bri'legro«im'8  garments  and  the  skirts  are  knotted   to( 
The  bride's    Brdhman  priest   leads   her  to  a  blanket  cove 
rice,  and  the  bridegroom's   priest   leads  him   to  the   blauket 
makes  him  stand  facing  the  bride.     The  bride   and  bridegrodm 
told  to  throw  rice  five  times  on  each  other's  head,  and  the  priests  recij 
eight  auspicious  verses  or  mntujaldshlak  serving  rice  to  the  guest 
they  may  join  in  throwing  the  rice  over  the  pair.     In  the  evenii 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a  bullock,  and,  with  their  br 
adorned  with    tinsel  chaplets  go  to  worship  the  village  Maruti.     0 
their  return  the  guests  form  into  circles  of  six  or  seven  round  a  plat 
and  together  eat  from  it.    In   one  of  these  circles  the  bride  ai 
bridegroom  are  seAt^ed.     After  the  feast  the  Viride   and   bridegnxil 
bow  to  all  the  guests  and  the  guests  withdraw.     When  an  An.bij 
girl  comes  of  age  she  sits  by  herself  for  five  days.     On  the  fifth 
she  is  bathed  and  the  women  of  the  caste  are  asked  to  a  feast, 
lapfilling  or  j'holshobhan  takes  place  on  the  fifth  day  or  on  thi 
lucky  day  after  the  fifth.     From  the  third  mouth  of  her  pregnane 
a  woman  conceives  longings,  and  her  longings  are  satisfied  lest 
child  may  have  an  evil  eye  regarding  the  article  which  was  not  givfl 
to  its  mother  when  she  longed  for  it.    In  the  fifth  month  the  pregns 
woman  is  given  a  bodicecloth  aud  in  the  seventh   month  the 
parting  or  shuant  takes  place.     In   the  hair-parting  the    pre 
woman  is  given  her  favounto  dish  to  eat,  and  the  family  and  kinsj 
present   her     with  a  greeu  bodicecloth  and  a  betelnut  while 
sits  on  a  low  stool  or  a  blanket.     On  a  lucky  day   in  the   soveui 
month  the  pregnant  woman  is  given  a  robe,  a  white  robe  or  piital  at 
a  green  bodicecloth,  and   her  lap  is    filled  with  a  cocoanut,  fii 
plantains,  five  dates,  betelnuts,  and  some  rice  by  her  mother-in-law 
some  other  married  woman.   Her  brow  is  also  marked  with  i-edpowd* 
Her  husband   is  given  a  waistcloth  and  friends  nnd  kinspeople 
feasted.    Like  Liugdyat  Kabligers  Br^hmanical  Kubligers  bury  the 
dead  but  do  not  call  a  Jangam.    On  the  third  day  all  of  them  go  to  ' 
burial  ground,  cook  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice  in    a  new  eart 
pot,  and  lay  the  rice  with  raw  sugar  and  clarified  butter  on  the  gra^ 
They  afterwards  light  a  firo  to  bring  the  crows  and  watch  the   croi 
from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  paces.     Sometimes  many  crowa  coi 
and  do  not  touch  the  rice.     Then   the  mourners  pray  and  saj 
they  will  carry  out  the  dead  man's  wishes,  and  the  crows  T 
to  eat   the  rice  and  the  mourners   bathe   and   go    home, 
tenth   the  house  is  coated   with  cowdung,    the    clothes  and 
household  goods  are  washed,  and  a  goat  is  killed.     A  blanket 
spread  where  the  corpse  was  laid  and  millet  chaff  is  scattered  01 
the  blanket.     The  dead  man's  clothes  are  washed  and  the  folded  oloj 
is  laid  on  the  chaff.      Red  powder  is  sprinkled  on  the   folds 
flowers  are  laid  before  the  clothes  and  incense  is  burnt  before  thei 
some  cooked  mutton  is  laid  before   the  clothes  and  four  eastern* 
are  seated  to  dine  on  the  spot    After  the  foar  men  have  dined 
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sra    of  the    party  and  the  other  ^ests  hc^n   to  eat. 

_    the   fifth   or  some   other    odd   month   after   the   death   a 

or  mukharatn  if  the  dead  was  a  inan^  or  a  top-like  vessel  if 

was  a  w<>ra»o,  is  bouj^^ht  from  Bome  lonal  goldsmith  and  is 

le  the  hoas^e  gods.     To  the  mask  a  waistcloth  and   a  head; 

mr^       '       ],    and   to  the   top   a  robe   is    oflfered  aud   a  goat* 

led  iie  mask  or  the  top  and   its  dressed  flesh  is  offered 

ma^  or  the  top  on  the  day   when  it  is  Brst  luid  among  the 

gods.     If  the  deac]   person  was    a   great  drinker  Bpiritiioua 

laer   is  also   offered.      Child-marriage   and    wi'low-marriage   are 

•^■-'Irgamy  is  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.     The 

Kabligers  have  nn.iks  or  headmen,  bat  their  authority 

lid   a  committee  or  jianrh  settles  all  disputes.     Though 

. ,  sturdy,  and  independent  people,  the  Kabligers  are  not 

•  rUe  in  wealth  or  position.     They  are  at  present  one  of  the 

classes  in  the  district,  aud   their  children  are  hardly  over 

it  to  school.       At  the  same  time  they  are  a  very  respectable, 

iteuted,  and  happy  class,  hardly  ever   appearing   iu  the  police 

irta  except  for  some  assault,  generally  the  result  of  a  quarrel 

an. 

T  Distillers,  are  returned  as  numbering  foTty-seven  and 

iitd  in  Bijapur  and  other  important  places  in  different  parts  of 

Krict.     They  are  fair  with  well  cut  features  and  the  men  wear 

>pkD0t,  the  moustache,  and  whiskers.     The  women  braid  their 

tlie  back  of  the  head  without  using  flowers  or  false  hair. 

bonie  t,r>!igue  is  KAnarese,  and  they  live  in  one-storeyed  houses 

wjjT  ■  rraced  roofs  either  of  stone  or  of  mud.     The  men 

iTMir  a  V  i I,  a  short  coat  with   a  sho'uldercloth,  a  headscarf. 

And  tN'intry  shoi^s,  and  the  BrAhmanical  sacred  thread.     The  womea 

ydr>-y    Ml    the  hill   MarAtha  robe   and   a   bodice   with  a  back  and 

m  '?vt)s.     Their  staple  food   is  either  millet  or  wheat    bread 

P**  "■  ['Nise.     They  use  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  the  hare, 

nod  domestic    fowls,    when  they  are  slaughtered  hy  a  Musalmdn. 

sy  arrt    hardworking   and   clean,  their  hereditary  calling  being 

raakinp:   fynA    ':clling   of    liquor.     The  new  excise   rules,   by 

ig  and   raising  the  price  of  liquor,  have  driven 

to  husbandry  and  labour.     Their  women  and 

jn  help  the  men  in   the  field  and  in  their  shops  and  add  to 

>&!«  of  the  family  by  working  ns  day  labourers.     They  are 

»n&     The  principal  objects  of  their  worship  are  Shiv,  Viehnn, 

'     '    v  show  much  respect  to  Deshasth   BrAhmans 

Their  marriage    and   death  ceremonies  are 

le  same  as  those  of  Kunbia.     The  marriage  ceremony  lasts 

A  BrJlhmnn  priest  attends  on  the  wedding  day  and  on 

re)f(h  day   after  a  death,  aud  repeats  verses  and  in  return  is 

money    and    undressed    provisions.       Child-marriog©    and 

>lygnmy  nni  practised,  widow-marriage  is  forbidden,  and  polyandry 

|Knotm.  'I'hey  earn  eriout,'h  for  their  ordinary  expenses  aud  have 

rrow  to  rnf>et  ^pi^cial  charges.     Their  caste  disputes  are  settled 

«©ctiog«  ■  Men.      They  send  their  boys  to  school  till  they 
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ipter  ni.  Komtis,  or  Traders,  are  retnrned  as  numbering  4C9. 

— .  arc   found   in  big   towns    like    Ilkal    and    Bdgalkot.      The 

jpulataon.        Komti  is  wbimsically    derived  frota  the  Kdnareso    word  kiti 
KOMTiJs.     *      dirty.      The     name     is   said     to   bave    boon     given      them 
^^count   of     their   dirty   clothes.     They     are   rare    north    of 
'Krishna.    They  are   essentially  a   mercantile   class,    though   tb( 
Bometimea  combine  the  farm  with  the  shop.     They  apjxiar  to 
the  same  people  as  the   Vaishya  Vania  of   the   Mardtha  coi 
Tlie  names  in  ordinary  use   among   men  are   Ann4,ppa,  Bitldpf 
Bliimslppa,    Oopaliippa,     Rangrippa,    and     Sheshiipjm  ;  and  nmoil 
women  Bhagubdi,  Krishuabai,  Lakshmib^i,  R/idh^bdi,  Rukhi 
and  Sitiibiii.     Men  take  the  words  rfii;,  appa,  anna,  and  .v/(r;/ri_ 
their  names,  and  women  the  word  hdi.    Calling  and  place  uanies 
their  only  surnames.    They  are  divided  iuto  Tupat  Komtis  and  Yei 
Komtis,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.     l"lie  Younis 
found  in  the  NiiSilm's  csountry ;  and  all  Bij^pur   Komtis  are  Tupa)! 
The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  two  classes  is  that  Kankyamma, 
daughter  of  Kusumsheti,  when  carried  off  by  a  low  caste  chief  vo? 
a  vow  and  leaped  a  great  leap  and  was  carried  to  heaven. 
Komtis  who  following  the  example  of  Kankyamma  leapt  as 
ehc  leapt  went  to  heaven  and  their  descendants  are  the 
The  Komtis  who  leaped   short,  or  who  looked  so  long   that 
never  leapt  at  all,  are  the  ancestors  of  the  inferior  Yennia. 
Tupats    have  one  hundred  and  one  gotrag  or  family-stocks. 
Bomo  cases  more  than  one  stock  has  the  same  rwAt  or  founder.  Thi 
the  Mulkal,  Munikal,  and  N/ibhikal  stocks  are  all  branches  of 
Mndgal   stock.     At  a  marriage  they  have  to  ascertain   not   on| 
that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  belong  to  different  stocks,   but  tl: 
the  stocks  have  a  different  ristii  or  founder.      Their  house  languj 
is  properly  Telugu,  but  many  of  them  can  speak  Mardthi,  and 
can  speak  KAnarese.     They  appear  to  have  come  northwards  frc 
the  Madras  Presidency,  but  have  no  memory  of  when  or  why  th^ 
came  into  the  district  or  of  any  former  settlement.     The  Komi 
of  Bdgalkot  differ  little  from  Sondrs  in  figure,  person,  or  bearit 
The  other  Komtis  are  less   clean  than  thohe  of  BdgaUcot ;   but 
not  differ  from  them  in  appearance.     As  a  class  they  are  of  midc 
height  with  well-cut  features.     They  live  in  ordinary  houses  oue 
two  storeys  high  with  stone  and  mud  walls  and   flat  roofs,   cost 
£10  to  £100  (Rs.  100  -  lOOU)  to  build,  and  with  house  goods  wor 
£10    to   £100   (Ra.  100-1000).     The   houses  are   clean,  airy, 
comfortable.     Many  of  them  have  cows,  she-buffaloes,  and  a  po* 
or  two,  and  those  who  own  land  have  bullocks.    They  employ  sol 
and  pay  them  £1  in.  to  £4  (Rs.  12-40)  a  year  with  and '£4 
(E8.40-G0)  a  year  without  food  and  clothing.     They  are  mc 
eaters  and  good  cooks,  being  fond  of  sweet   dishes.     Their   staf 
food  includes  rice,   millet  bread  or  grit,  split  pulse,  vegetables 
chatnis  with  an  occaaiomvl  dish  of  curds  and  whoy.     Their  food  c< 
8rf.  to  6d.  (2-4  a>f.)  a  head  a  day.    Thoir  holiday  dishes  are  fewi 
timt  is  balls  of  gram   flour   passed   through   a  sieve,   granulate 
fried  in  clarified  butter,  and  seasoned  with  boiled  sugar '  ghivt 
piLffed  cakes  ;  khir  a  liquid  di.sh  of  rice,  milk,  and  sugar  /  mdn 
pancakes;   hesam  or  balls   of  gram -flour   made   with' sugar 
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>r  balla  of  wlieat  flour,  sngar,  and  clariHoJ 

■  ijeuten  cakes  fried  iu  clarilied  butter  ;  jiWCs 

t  tlour  fried  in  clarified  batter  and  dropped  in  boiled 

:t  or  rice  fried   iu  clarifiod   batter  boiled  strained 

stii^r  s(v£Fron  and  otber  condiments ;  moltrhur  a 

i^hty  <jt  hiindi  ;  and   Liiaundi   a  kind  of  cuatard  made   by* 

'nilk   to  a  slight   consistence  and  raising  it   with  sugar  and 

'      :dos   these  the  poor  have  their  polls  or   cakes   rolled 

-:ies    and   their   kadbua   or    lumps    of    inolusscs    coated 

k  layer  of  dough  and  steamed.     Of  these  dishes  one  or 

.j.iJe  ou  every  holiday,  and  four  or  five  at  marriage  feaata. 

le  every  Kutnti  bathes  and  worships  his  house  gods  before 

ir>rtting  meal.     The  religioits  perform  the  vaishradov  or 

•ej  in  wkich  a  little  food  is  thrown  into  the  fire  as  an 

•d  Agui.     Every  male  Komti  who  has  been  girt  with 

<\  ifi  careful  to  sprinkle   a  line  of  water  round  the 

_    ui  which  he  is  to  eat,  to  set  five  pinches  of  food  in  a  line 

rVlr.l.r  aide  of  hia  plate  as  an   offering  to  the   CJhitraguptas 

r-y  of  Yam  the  god  of  death,  and  to  pour  a  littlo  water 

iLi  '  I  is  right  hand  and  sip  it  before  beginning  his  meal. 

ml  to  efit  bo  ta.kes  five  littlo  morsels  into  his  mouth 

uilirwig    to  the  five  vital  airs,  apdn,  j'rdn,  stuitdn,  ndun,  and 

A.t    tlie    end    of    hia    meal    he   sips   a   little    water    in    the 

'Way  as  at  the  beginning.     They  neither  use  animal  food  nor 

juor.     As  a  class  they  are  free  from  vice.     Their  dresa  ia 

I^Bod  more  seemly  than  that  of  many  of  the  castes  of  the 

A  man's  daily   dress  includes  a  headscarf,  a  waistcloth, 

a  coat,   a  pair  of  shoes,  and   rarely  a  turban,  together 

10<r.  to  £2  lO/r.  (,Rs.  o-  25).     His  ornaments  are  a  hhikhdll  or 

a  kunllii,  yophj  or  chandrahiir  round  the  neck,  and  finger 

fether  worth  £20  to  £D0  (Rs.  200  .  500)  and  upwards.     Tlie 

p^ftT^.  Tiiurn  careful  about  their  appearance  tban   the  men,  and 

They   comb  and  plait  their  hair  iu  a  braid  and 

^tviiii  iii'wera.     Some  of  them  use  false  hair.     They  dross  iu 

robe  and  the  full-backed  bodice,  spending  £1  to  £3 

JO)  a  year  on  their  clothes.     Rich  women  are  adorned  from 

^ffct  M'itb  ornaments,  including   cfmndrakor  and  kevda  for 

1(1  ',.  jhauiki.  and  blieru  for  the  tinr  ;  nath    for  the 

,  ' ,  siidhiiihkc,  putiihjnchhndl,  sari,  avlijiichimdl, 

fcii»",  padin,  and  kathnne  for  the  neck ;  hdjubands  and  vdkia 

18  ;  pdtlin,  kdnkuns,  and  todiis  for  the  wrists ;  rings  for  the 

•|  A  k*tnJiitrp<iltn  round  tho  waist :  pdijant<  and  mdkhiK  on   the 

idjodviM  ou  the  toes,  all  together  worth  £100  (Rs.  1000) 

A  niiddle-clasB  woman's  ornaments  vary   in   value 

10*.  to  lit  (Rs.  2.T-'tO)  ;  and  the  poorest  have  at  least  tho 

;klace  worth  4*.   (Rs.  2).     Tht^y  keep  special  clothes  for 

IBo,  some  of  local  and  others  of  foreign   make.     As  a  class 

orderly,  gTjo<l-nntured,  hospitable,  clean,  and  thrifty.    Somo 

frich   are  fond  of  show.      Only   a   few  Komtis  hold   laud 

'    lid raou  or  till  through  servants.     Most  are 

Ml  rs,   grocers,  cotton   and    gold   merchants, 

CcrSj       uitd      moueychaogors.        They     rarely      reuiain      a-a 
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eervauta  with  other   merchants,  bat  trade  independently  on 
own  account.     Their  mercantile  year  begins  on    Kdrtik    shwh 
pratipada  in   November.      They  buy  grain  and  cotton   {rc»m  tl 
growers,     and    elolh     in    the    different   weaving     centres.       The 
yomen    mind    the  house  and  do  not  help   in    their   work, 
boroplain  that  competition  has  lowered  their  profits.     Komtis  ha^ 
B  good  social  position.      They  wear  the  sacred  thread,  and    apj 
to  eat  from  no  one  but  BrAhmans.     In  no  single  case  does  a  Kom^ 
wear  the  ling.      The  gn-at  goddess  of  the  Tupats  is    Kankjarai 
They  worship  almost  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  and  are  spiKnal^ 
devoted  to  8hiv  and  Pdrvati.     They  visit  the  places  held  sacred  " 
Hindus    and    keep    the    regular  fasts    and    feasts.     They    have 
religious  guide    who  is   a  Telugn    Yajurvedi    Urdhman.     He  is 
married  man  and  hia   office  is   hereditary.     Like  other  local  hij 
caste    Hindus  they    believe    in     astrology  and     have    faith 
witchcraft   and   sorcery.     Their  customs  are  almost   the  same 
Brahman  customs,  and  like  them  they  gird  their  boys  with 
sacred   thread,   marry  their  daughters  before   they  come  of 
and   forbid   widow-marriage.     Polygamy  is  allowed  and    practi 
and  polyandry  is  unknown.     Their  marriages  and   thre.ad-girc" 
are  performed  by  Brdhmans.     The  details  do  not  differ  from' 
details  of    a   Brahman  marriage    except    that  the    texts    are  o( 
Vedic   but    Puranic.      On    the    fourth    day    after    the    marring 
the  gotra  puja  or  family  worship  is  performed.     In  this  ceremoi 
the   hundred    and   cue    caste-stocks    are    represented    by    livinj 
persons  or  if   there    is   no  one  of  the  stock   present  by   bete)  nut 
and  the  persons  and  the  nuts  are  worshipped.     If  any  one  of  tl 
gnests  remember.^  a  stcJck  that  ha3  been  forgotten    he   is  warmll 
thanked  by  all  present.     The  Kumtis  burn  their  dead.      When  tt 
body  leaves  the  house,  like   Brdhmans,  they  make  a  hole   in 
floor  where  the  body  lay  and  put  a  light  in  the  hole.     On   tl 
way  to  the  burning  ground  there  is  the  usual    stop,  the   heir  droj 
water  and  sesamum  in  the  corpse's  mouth,  and  the  bearers  chan^ 
places,  take  up  the  bier,  and  again  go  on.     The  stone  which  is  ns 
to  break  the  earthen  water  vessel  which  the  heir  carries  round 
pyre  is  thrown  away ;  and  the  uppermost  of  the  two  stones 
were  used  to  cut  the  string  that  binds  the  body  to  the  bier  is 
as  the  jiv'khuda  or  stone   of  life.     The  mourners  before  returaii 
to  their  honses  must  look  at  the  light  which  is  kept  burning  wl 
the  dead   man  lay.     This  light   is  kept   burning  for  fifteen   dayd 
During  tho^  days  at  meal  time,  befure  any  member  of  the  fftroi^ 
eats,  food  and    dnnk  must    be   laid    before    the    lump    and   throt 
on  the  roof  of  the  house.     On  the  sixteenth  dny  the  light  is  put  oa( 
On  the  third  day  the  a-slies  and  boues  are  gathered  and  thrown  int 
water.     Some  bones  are  kept ;  and  they  and  the  life-stone  are  tak€ 
daily  to  the  river  and  washed,  and  a  rice  ball  is  hiid  before  them, 
thrown  into  water,  and  the  bones  and  stone  are  again  brought  hotnl 
On  the  fifteenth  day  the  bones  and  life-stone  are  thrown  into  the  riv« 
It  is  not  nsnal  to  lay  food  on  the  grave.    The  deceased's  death 
is  celebrated  in  the  same  way  as  by  Brahraans,  on  the  cnrrespoudi 
lunar  day   to  the  death  day  in  the  spirit  fortnight  in  Ufuulrapad 
August- September.    They  have  a  headman  whose  authority  seema  i 


linal.  He  is  given  tho  first  seat  at  all  meetings  aud  betel  leaves 
Its  are  served  to  him  before  any  one  else.  Social  disputea  are 
lU&d  at  meetings  of  adult  castcmen,  and  tho  proceedings 
|Klted  for  the  orders  of  the  guide,  who  has  the  power  of 
^■kitting  out  of  ca-sto,  and  allowing  back  into  caste.  111. 
01  tlieir  grumbles  about  tho  effect  of  competition  on  trade 
,  Komtis  are  an  exceedingly  prosporoaa  class,  and  will 
»ly  rise  in  importance  when  the  district  is  laid  open  by 
jfu  lind  its  trade  is  developed.  At  Bdgalkot  they  freely  send 
children  to  school.  They  do  not  enter  Government  service 
^hiMo  trade  pays  better  than  Government  service. 

Btriy&'s  or  Chhatris  are  returned  as  numbering  6444  and 
pid  all  over  the  district.      They    hold  more  village  headships 

SLth4,s,  and   turn   up  unexpectedly  now  and  then  in  quite 
Ages.      The    famiiioa  of    village    headmen    speak    only 
and  are  often  remarkably  dark  and  must  have  been  long 
conntry  if  they  are  northerners  in  more   than    name.     They 
rk  and   tall   and   most  of  them  live  in  oi-dinary   houses  with 
and  clay  walls  and  fiat  roofs.     They  dress   like   cultivating 
bis  and  their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and 
liut  they  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of   goats,    sheep,   and 
,  are  clean  but  hot-tempered,  and  work  as  husbandmen, 
iits,   and  labourers.    Their  customs   differ  little  from 
ims.     Their   family   gods    are    Vyankoba   and    Mitruti 
boir  priests  are  Deshasth  Br^hmans.     They   keep  tho   usual 
I  Casta  and  feasts,   and    believe   in   soothsaying,   witchcraft, 
strologv.     Their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the 
len.     'they  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits  but  are  a  steady  class. 

f  is,  returned  at  1115,  are  fonnd  in  considerable  numbers 
rt*  of  the  district  except  Hungund  and  Indi.     Like  the 
Kunbis  they  come  from  the  Maratha  country.    They  speak 
hi   at  home,  and  in  appearance,  food,  dress,   customs,   and 
'"'     from  the  Mardtba  Kunbis  of  whom  details  are 
il  Account  of  Poena. 

rubars,  or  Shepherds,  are  retarned  as  numbering  94,786 
^ktind  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  Next  to  the  Lingil^ats  tho 
Hb  are  the  most  numerous  and  important  caste  in  the 
Wr  In  Muddcbihfil  they  have  a  great  majority  of  tho  village 
btpi^  nnd  throughout  the  district  they  certainly  hold  mora 
:in  any  other  caste,  jiorhaps  more  than  all  other  castes 
p;-  ._:  1 .  All  speak  KAnavose  and  are  essentially  sons  of  the  soil. 
lire  a  rural  not  a  town  trilie,  thougb  they  are  also  found  in  towns. 
—  •'•-;  lr>d  into  Hattikankans  or  cotton  wristlet-wearers 
M  or  wool  wristlct-wcarers.  Those  eat  together 
)  u<;L  luLcrmarry.  The  Hattikankans  or  cotton- wristlets  are 
je  most  nomerous;  but  though  they  hold  many  village 
xips  thny  are  not  so  well  off  as  the  Ilaude-Vazirs  or  Lingayat 
erdi«.  The  Unikankana  or  wool-wristlcts  arc  a  smaller  body  and 
and  in  small  numbers  everywhere  and  in  considerable  numbers 

kr •      «■  HAddmi.     Hattikankans  or  cot  ton- wristlets  are 
i  ,  SangArs,  and  HatkArs,  who  eat  together  and 
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intermarry.  Both  classes  of  shepherds  are  small,  d&rk^  and  stroi 
built,  remarkably  sturdy  ard  independent.     They  are  more  li) 
Kabligers  or  Fishermen  than  any  other  class,  and  wilh  the  fish^ 
and  the   Masalm^us,  as  far  as  bodily  vigour  goes,  form   thoj 
Jbone  of  the  people.     The  village  wrestler  i»  peuurally  a  »bej 
and  they  are  fond  of  taking  village  service  as  vdlekars  or  wat 
They   live   in   one-storeyed  houses  with  mud  and  stone 
thatched  roofs,  or  in  wattled  huts  whose  walls  are  sometimes 
of  a  sedge  called  ap  in  Kanarese.  Their  houses  have  little  fumiti 
Except  one  or  two  platters  and  a  fow  metal  drinking  vessels  «»ll 
tdmfifjds,  all   their  vessels  are  of  earth.     They  are  great  eat«^ 
taking  two  to  five  meals  a  day  ;  but  are  poor  cooks.     Tboir  staj 
food  is  millet  bread,   a   sauce   of   pulse  boiled    and  spiced, 
pot-herbs.      Their   special    dishes   are  polls    that    is  sugai-   roi 
polies,  skevaya    or    vermioelli,    goilhi  hurjiji    wheat   husked 
Doiled  with  molasses,  and  rice.     They  ojit  flesh  except  beef 
pork,  drink  liquor,  and  use  tobacco  and  other  narcotics.     Ai 
the  men  the  rich  wear   the  waistcloth  and  coat ;   but  the 
both  divisions,  village  watchmen,  small  farmers,  and    othei 
specially  fond  of  knee-breeches  and  of  a  short  luose  shirt.    Tbl! 
form  a  capital  working  dress.    As  his  clothes  are  commonly 
pink,  and  as  his  face  and  neck  are  daubed  with  yellow  powdd 
head  swathed  in  a  large  white  kerchief,  and  his  ear  decked 
a  flower,   the   Hattikankan   wrestler   or  watchmau  is  goufirally. 
rather  picturesque  iigure.     The  haii*   is  Avorn  short,  th'. 
being  seldom  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  the  face  is  shav  • 
the  moustache  and   eyel)rows.     There  is   nothing  peculiar   in 
woman's  dress.     It  is  the  ordinary  short-sleeved  and  backed  boc 
and  the  full  robe  worn  without  catching   the  skirt  back  bott 
the  feet  and  the  upper  end  drawn  over  the  head.     Both   men . 
women  have  a  few  ornaments  the  same  as  those  described  in 
account  of  Lingdyats.     They  are  worth  £1  10«.  to  i2  (Hs.  15-20)| 
In  house  and  person  they  are  decidedly  clean.     They  nre  VA 
honest,  and  have  a  great  name  for  sturdiness  and  obstinacy  ktI 
sometimes  results  in  their  appearing  as  defendants  in  assault  uii 
They  pre  a  cheerful,  frank,  and  decent  people.     Large  iiui 
both  of  the  Hattikankana  and  Unikankans  live  as  hu.sbandm< 
the  barer  parts   of  the  district  the  Hatikankans  have  tlocks 
to  600   sheep,  make  blankets  of  the  wool,  and  sell  the  lambs. 
Unikankaus  do  not  own  so  many  sheep  as  the  Hattikankans, 
there  is  a  rich  settlement    at  the  Darga  or  tomb  close  to  BijApt 
who  own  flocks  of  sheep,  weave  blankets,  till  the  land,  and  loj 
money.     Tlie    women  of    both  divisions  are  hardworking.     ^ 
mind  the  house  and  help  the  men  in  the  field  and  in  cardinj 
spinning  wool,     Men  women   and  children  Avork  from  moroi 
evening  taking  a  short  rest  at  midday.     They  have  imly 
holidays   in  the  year,  the  Hindu  Now  Year's  Day  in  March -A| 
Vatiara  iu  September-October,  and  Divdli  in  October -NoTeral 
In   wealth   and   social  position  the  Kurubars  come  belnw  the 
Lingdyats.     Though    holding    so    many    headships   there    are 
wealthy    merchants    among    them   and   the  bulk  are  iu    buin] 
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imninnce^ft      In  the  local  caste  list  they  rack  above  KaWiptjrs 
'  -low  Hande-Vazirs  or  Ling:dyat  sheplit  do 

1   though  a  Kurubar  eats  from  a  li  </Ar. 

iicfti  Hiadus.  Their  great  god  is  Birtipjpa,  a  hill 
..  Tvhfre,  whose  ministrants  area  clasi<  of  Karubani 
are  called  Vftdera  and  are  the  Kunibars'  hereditary  teachers 
They  pay  homage  to  Netteppa,  whose  shrines  are  at 
u  in  Uija.jiiir  and  at  Ruji  in  Indi,  and  whose  priest  is  a 
Their  house  gods  are  Birilppa,  Netteppa,  and  yallammo, 
t  daya  they  are  worshipped  in  honse  shrines  utider  the  form 
human  metal  fignrc's.  They  keep  the  leading  fasts  and 
th  of  Brdhmanical  and  of  Lingayat  Hindus  and  rarely  go  on 
ge.  Thoy  respect  BrAbmans,  but  their  gtintt  or  religiooa 
are  the  VAders.  Unlike  the  laity  of  either  division  the 
Mit  no  flesh  and  wear  the  Ihiy.  Jangams  do  not  eat  at  their 
''^  Vader  boy  occasionally  marries  a  lay  Knrabar's  daughter, 
i>-r  girl  w^ill  marry  no  one  bnt  a  Vdder  boy.  The  VAder 
iBTHof  LhoUnikankansorwool-wristletsIive  atKandgal,  Anagvddi, 
BadyAl.  They  have  a  head  priest  who  has  power  to  fine,  pot  out 
[OMie,*  and  let  back  to  caste.  The  high  priest's  office  is  elective 
is  chosen  from  the  Vader  families  by  the  respectable  lay 
kans  or  wool-wristlets.  All  of  them  believe  in  eoothaaying 
'f,  and  the  god  Birappa  is  the  great  saver  of  Kurubara 
L-ssed  by  evil  spirits.  The  possessed  person  is  set 
imago  of  Birappa  in  the  house-shrine,  a  noise  of  drums, 
..jt/cs,  cymbals,  and  bells  is  raised,  incense  is  bamt,  and 
m»  and  cocoanuts  are  waved  ronud  the  possessed  person  and 
wn  in  a  retired  spot  somewhere  outside  the  house  as  an  offering 
,iho  possessing  ghost.  Their  child-birth  ceremonies  are  like 
of  Liugjiyat.H.  Girls  are  generally  marriud  in  childhood, 
es  when  only  three  months  old.  Widow  marriage  and 
are  allowed  by  mont  families  ;  polygz^my  is.  a!lowt?d  and 
,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  Some  Kurubars  marry  their 
r'a  daughters.  The  VAders  attend  all  umrriages.  Among  the 
iknnkanJi  or  cotton- wristlets  the  V'ddera  help  the  Br/ihrnan  priest; 
tho  Unikaukans  or  wool-wristlets  they  perform  tbe  whole 
y  on  a  day  chosen  by  a  Brahman  astrologer.  In  both 
o  first  dfiy  is  the  turnioric-rubbing  day.  On  this  day  also 
on  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  families  belong, 
'A  of  hutti  or  cotton  or  of  uni  or  wool  round 
of  iho  bride  and  bri4Bfl|i|ii0-    On  the  second  day  there 

the  marriage  oeVemony 

Hattikaukans  or  cotton- 

t  sprvu.l  i,n  a  raised  seat, 

ji'  i-\.     .  1  with    five  betel 

in  a  platter.     Hound  the 

wnund,  broken,  and  tied 

OS  the  lucky  thread 

'<^  or  texts,  and 

/"^^iets  tbe  Voider 

V      "^^ft  the  first  two 

h  corner  of  a 
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square  and  the  fifth  in  front  of  ono  of  the  sides  of  the  sqaare. 
the  great  day  four  metal  drinkiDg  vessels  or  tdinht/dif  and  a  Uala^h  oj 
water-pot  are  set  on  the  ground  with  a  string  wound  five  times  roun< 
them.     This  string  is  broken  and  tied  to  the  wrists  of  the  eonpU 
3^he  Vdder  fastens  the  lucky-thread  or  mangahutra  round  the  girl*| 
neck,   knots  the  hem   of  her  dress  to  her  Imaband's,  and  throw| 
sacred  rice  over  them.     Both  the  Hattikankans  or  cottou-wrisi 
and  the  Uuikankans  or  wool-wristlets  bury.     The  burial  ritea^ 
like  those  practised  by  Lingayata.     They  perform  special  set 
on  the  tenth  day  and  give  a  caste  feast  on  the   twelfth.     Only 
few  keep  the  memorial  or  miud-feast  at  the  end  of  the  first  ye 
They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and  as  they  have  take 
neither  to  schooling  nor  to  shopkeoping  thoy  are  perhaps  not  likelj 
to  rise.     Still  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  middle-class  populationT 
and  next  to  the  Ling^yats  are  the  most  characteristic  custo    in 
district. 

Lona'ris,  or  Salt-makers^  are  returned  as  numbering  716  and 
found  in  BAgevAdi,  Bijslpnr,  and  MuddebihaL     Their  home  loui 
is  Kandrcse,  and   their  family  deities  are  Khandoba  and  Yalk 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  worship  all  local  gods,! 
the  usual  liindu  holidays,  and  respect  Bi-dhmans  and  employ  th« 
to  perform  their  ceremonies.     They  do  not  differ  from  the  Belgat 
Londris.      They   allow   widow-marriage,    bury   the  dead,  and 
botiud  together  by  a  strong  oasto   feeling,  punishing  breaches 
caste  rules  at  meetings  of  castemen.     They  do  not  send  their  boj 
to  school  or  take  to  now  pursuits. 

Mara'thas  are  retur^iedas  numbering  I5,S77  and  as  fonud  in 
large  villages,  and  occasionally  in  small  villages.   The  j^toarese  ci 
them  Arers.     They  hardly  differ  in  appearance  from  the  people 
the  counlry.     A  good  many  have   come   lately,   but   most   are  ol 
settlers,  and  many  are  ujiabl.  ^    "        M.  Theyclain    '        • 

from  the  Kshatriya  kiugAIuL,  ngtotheMai 

ruled  from  the  GodAvari  to  the  Tuugbhadra.  The  names  in  commc 
use  among  men  are  Biilu,  Govinda,  Jiiuba,  Rama,  and  Vithoba ; 
among    women  Gajai,  Ganga,  Kflshi,   Kushi,  and   Rakhnia.  Th^ 
are  divided  into  ninety -six  clans  who  eat  together  and    intermat 
Among    the    claus  are   Bhonsle,   Gaykavad,  JtLdhav,  Miine,  Puvi 
Shinde,  and  YAdav.     Men  add  rdv  and  women  hoi  to   their  name 
Their    surnames    are    clan-names.      Their    main  division  is    ii 
Barmash^ts  or  twelve   parts  and  AkarmdshAa  or  eleven  parts ; 
Akarm^shas  are  illegitimate,  andTare  not  allowed  to  marry  with 
Barmashds.      Formerly   these  divisions  did  not  eat  together,  butj 
late  this  restriction  has  been  removed.    Most  Marathils  live  in  oi 
Btoreyed  houses,  with  stone  and  mud  walls  and  flat  roofs.     Tl 
houses  are  fairly  clean  and  contain  copper  and    brass  cooking 
storing  vessels.     Souio  employ  servants  to  work  in  their  fields 
almost  all  have  domestic  animals.     They  are  great  eaters,  takil 
two  to  three  meals  a  day.     Their  staplediot  is  millet  bread,  a  sa 
of  split  pulfso,  and  a  vegetable.     They  are  fond  of  sour  and  paof 
dishes.     They  cat  flesli  except  beef  and  pork,  drink  liipjor,  and 
narcotics.  They  have  a  few  special  dishes  for  holidays  and  marriaj 
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slike  ihe  people  of  the  district  they  prepare  rice  balls  stuffed  with 

if  and  molassos  on  (jaiie^sh-chaturthi  or  Ganpati's 

li  {  or  July-Auguafc.     Most   ui  them  bathe  daily, 

»iily  a  t-  before  eating  the  first  meal  of   the  dny  ;  and 

tht  ■i-n  bathe  only   twice  a  week,  on  Sundays  and 

The  men  keep  the  top-knot,  wear  the  moustache,  and* 

whiskers,  but  none  the  beard.     Except  a  few  who  have 

[«n   to  the  Kdnarese   headscarf,   they  wear  the  three-cornered 

rbon,  -waistcloth,  shouldercloth,  and  coat.     The  women  arrange 

hair  iu  a  braid  or  in  a  knot  behind  the  head.     They  dress  in  the 

robe  and  the  backed  bodice.     Some  of  them  pass  the  skirt 

'robe bock  between  the  feet,  while  others  leave  it  loose.     Both 

and  women   have   the   ordinary    ornaments   of   the   district. 

iug  ihey  say  is  their  hereditary  profession.     But  except  a  few 

in  the  array,  they  are  almost  all  husbandmen.     They  have 

lieadships  in  the  Bijapur  sub-diN-ision  and  one  or  two  in 

,  and  a  few  of  them  are  grain  and  cloth  shopkeepers,  but 

c;  «Ju  iiui  hold  by  any  moans  a  high  position  iu  respect  of  wealth, 

Jiaty,  or  social  pusitiun.     They  rank  above  Dhangars  and  below 

LtBjrdyats  from  whom  thoy  eat.     Their  daily  life  does  not  differ 

f*  •"  'hat  of  other  K^arese  husbandmen,  and  their  women  mind 

i>-p  and  help  the  men  in  the  field.     A  family  of  five  spends 

Cl    4wf.  (Ra.  10-12)   a  month.     A  birth   costs  them  4s.    to 

2-10;,  a  son's  wedding  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200),  and  a 

£1   to  £5   (Rs.  10-50).     They  are   Smarts  in  religion, 

being  Shankarficharya,  the  pontiff  of  hU  Smdrt   Hindus. 

i'irT  ure  not  very  zealous  members  ot  the  sect,  and  worship  all 

Hio'da    deities.      Their    house  deities    are    Granpati,     Keddrling, 

Kbaudoba,    MahMev,  M^ruti,    Tulja-Bhavdni,    Vishnu,    Vithoba, 

Fyaukobtt,  and  Yallamma.  The  house  gods  are  worshipped  daily  and 

'  food  is  laid  before  them.     They  keep  almost  all  Hindu  fasta 

feasts.     On  Dasarain  Ashvin  or  October-November  all  weapons 

wtrrahipped  under  the  name  of  shastradevta  or  the  goddess  of 

piina  and  a  goat  is  sacrificed  to  them.     They  occasionally  visit 

[•en  T''''^"''"tnire  the  shrines  of  Gaupati  at  Vdi  in  Sdtdi-a,  of  Keddrling 

jiAt  if,   of   Khandoba   at  Jejuri  in   Pnona,   of  Mahddev  at 

in  S^tara,  of  Tuljd-BhavAni  at  Tuljdpnr  in  the  Nizdm'a 

\''it  hoba  at  Pandharpur  in  Sholapur,  of  Vyanktesh  at  Shri 

kot,  and  of  Yallatuma  at  Parasgad  in  Belgaum. 

^e  gods  and  goddesses,  and  believe  in  witchcraft 

id  KKitiisaying. 

At  tho  birth  of  a  child  its  navel  cord  is  cut  and  with  its  mother 
I  ii  w  balhed  iu  warm  water  and  laid  on  a  bedstead.    The  mother  is 
-     nannt  and  molasses  to  chew  and  is  fed  with  rice  and 
On  tho  evening  of  the  fifth  the  midwife  worships  an 
"le  by  a  goldsmith,  offers  hor  parsley  seeds  or 
um,  orris  root  or  vckhand  Iris  pseudacorus,  a 
It.,  nud  oouked  food,  and  waves  a  burning  lamp  before  the 
■  carries  this  lamp  with  tho  offering  to  her  house  under 
one  should  sco  it  and  the  mother  and  child  should 
Miiii-HS.     On  the  tenth  day  the  house  is  plastered  with 
d  the  mother's  clothes  are  washed.  On  the  evening  of  the 
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twelfth  clay  the  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  aud  oauicd;  and  kins]: 
and  friends  are  asked  to  a  feast.     When  a  boy  is  six  or  twelve  mc 
old  his  hair  is  cut  for  the  fii'st  time.     In  the  engagement  ceremat 
the  boy's    father  marks  the  girl's  brow   with  redpowder  and    Inj 
a  cocoanut  before  her  father's  house  gods.     In  the  vidu-  or  betel 
•'packet   giving,  that   is  the  betrothal,   the   boy's   father   gives  t\ 
girl  a  robe  varying  in  value  f rom  6u.  to  1  Oji,  ( Rs,  3  -  5),  a  bodic 
cloth  worth   la.  (8  as.),  aud  ornaments   according   to  his    me 
When  the  girl  has  put  on  the  clothes  her  lap  is  filled  withj 
pound  of  rice,   five  half-coooanuts,  five  dry  dntes,  five  bet< 
and  five  pieces  of  tunneric.     Sugar  aud  betel  are  served  an( 
guests  go.     After  the  guests  leave  the  hoy's  father  i9  treat 
palia  or  sugar  rolly-polies.     After  fixing  the  marriage  day  th« 
take  the  boy  to  the  girl's  house,  or  if  they  are  very  poor  they  ti " 
the  girl  to  the  boy's  house.     On  a  lucky  day  two  or  throe  days  befc 
the  wedding  day,  they  rub  the  boy  and  the  girl  with  turmeric  powde 
On  the  marriage  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  bathed  at  the 
homes  iu  a  square  with  a  drinking  vessel  at  each   corner  aud 
thread  passed  round  their  necks,  aud  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  nc 
clothes  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  is  led  in  procession  to  the  girl 
house.     The  bride's  father  gives  his  intended  son-in-law  a  suit 
clothes.     The  brows  of  the  bride  aud  bridegroom  are  decked  wi^ 
tinsel  chaplets,   and  they  are  made  to  stand  on    two  low  8t< 
facing  each  other.     A  white  cloth  marked  with  a  turmeric  crosA 
held  between  them.    The  Brahman  priest   who  officiates  at  tl 
ceremony  repeats  lucky  verses  or  manijalasihahs  and  throws  grai 
of  coloured  rice  on  the  pair  at  the  end  of  each  verse.     The  gocsl 
join  iu  the  rice-throwing.*    The  priest  tells  the  bride  and  bridegroo! 
to  throw  rice  on  each  other's-  head  five    times  while  he  repeal 
verses.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  next  seated  on  an  alti 
and  their   brows   are  marked  with   oiled  redpowder  with   graii 
of  ricQ    sticking   to   it.      This    rubbing   of    redpowder    is   call* 
eliej  bhanie    or   bed-filling.     The    bride   and  bridegroom   eat 
of  one  bellmetal  dish  along  with  some  young  boys  and  girls, 
this  day   or   on   the   next    day   a   caste  feast  is  given.     In    ll 
evening   the   bride   and   bridegroom,    seated  on   a   horse,   go 
procession    attended    by  music   to  worship   the    village   Sftjnil 
They  lay   betel  leaves  before  the  god,  and  break  a  cocoanut, 
go  on   to  the  bridegroom's.     At  the   bridegroom's  a  nai  '  ' 
married  woman  waves  a  lamp  before  them  and  breaks  a  . 
as  an  offering   to    evil  spirits.      Next  day   the    bride  returns 
her  father's,    and  the  guests  eat  a  meal  and  return  to  their  hom< 
When  a  Mardtha   girl   comes   of  age,   she  is  seated   in   a 
dressed  frame  called    mahhar  for  fourteen  days  or  if  her  feiaU 
is  poor  for  five  days.     During  the  first  three   days   she  is  ht 
impure,  and  no  one  touches  her.     On  the  fourth  day  she  is  batl 
and   allowed  to  move  about  the  house.     During  these  four  da^ 
her    relations    bring     different  sweetmeats   for    her     and 
of   her   kinswomen   who   bring  dressed  food    for  her 
to   a  feast   on   the   day   on  which  the  phahhohhan 
consummation  ceremony  takes  place.     In   everj-  monthly  siekn< 
after  this  she  «  held  to  be  impure  for  three  days  and  during  the 
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he  lives  in  a  shed  or  veranda  outside  of   the  liouse.     In 

..  ;i  mouth  of  her  prejraancy  the  lap-filling  ceremony  takes 

When  a  Mardtha   man  or  woman  dies  the  body  is  laid  on 

on  a  bier.     The  whole  body  except  the  face  is  covered  with 

of   n<^w  white   cloth  and  a  basil  leaf  is  laid  in  the  mouth. 

the  bier  to  the  burning  gronnd,  the  son  or   in   his** 

xt  of  kin   walking  in  front  with  a  fire-pot  hanging 

ud,     After  the  body  has  been  burnt  to  ashes^  thu  funeral 

and  return  home.     Meuiber.s  of   the  deceased's  family 

•I pure  for  ten  days.    On  the  third  day  the  bonea  and  ashes 

ti.hI  and  thrown  into  a  river  or  pond,  and  the  ground  where 

body   was   burnt   is  swept  clean  and  sprinkled  with  cow'a 

r  a  stone  is  washedj  bowed  down  to,  and  offered 

rli  ,  a  little  milk,  and  a  little  water.     The  mourners 

sit  »t  a  distance  till  a  crow  touches  the  balls  when  they 

piMJine.     On  the   tenth,  they  prepare  rice  balls,  lay  them  in 

J,  and  wait  till  a  crow  touches  them.     On  the  twelfth  they 

funeral    party.     Others  are  asked  but  they  do  not  come. 

>rship  the  spirits  of  the  dead    every   year   in   the  Spirits* 

It  in  Bkildrapail  or  August-September.      Girls  are  married 

Iwelve.     Widow  nuirriuge  is   forbidden   but   is  occasionally 

sd.     Polygamy  is    allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  ia 

As  a  community  they  are  bound  together  by  a  strong 

img.  Their  social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  caste- 

deci'sions  are  obeyed  under  pain  of  loss  of  caste.     A  few 

»r  boys  and  still   fewer  send   their  girls  to  school.     As  a 

ro  steady  and  fairly  prosperous. 

^  '  r^^  nre  returned  as  numbering  235  and  as  found  all 

<  except  in  BAgevadi  and  Indi.     They  are  immigrants 

ir.     The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Jethaji, 

I,     Ramlul,     Rilmratan,    and    Siirajmall;     and    among 

>\    Ganga,    Jamna,    Kushi,    Pilrvati,   and   Rukhmini. 

-,   aro  A'garvala,    Bagati,    Baj^rji,   Battad,  Kankani, 

Uetiidad,    I'irailji,   and   liati.      Persons   bearing   the    same 

,.i..f    Inf.  ■  Miarry.     Their  home  tongue  is  Marwari,  and 

iji  otherwise  called  Vjankatesh  of  Tirupati. 

iitiii    strong   with    well-cut    features,    the    women 

^nd  fairer  than   the  men.     They  live  in  one  or  two 

h  mud  or  stone  wulls  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs, 

s   and  own   cattle.     They  are  good   cooks  and 

^,  iind  their  staple  fooJ  is  wheat   bread,   split  pulse, 

,..  s,    with   sugar,    milk,   and   clarified   butter.      They 

animal  food  nor  drink  liquor  and  their  special  holiday 

*       its  which  they  buy  of  local  shopkeepers.      As  a 

hardworking,  stingy,  exacting,  und  unscrupulous. 

I   oil-yelk'iP,  grocers,  cloth-mercliants,   corn-deulors, 

and    farnii-rs    and    servants.     Their  busine8.«i   year 

ini  either  from  the  first  of  Ohaitni  or  March -April,  the  fifth  of 

itfan    or   July- August,   or    the   first  of    Kartik   or   October- 

e^fflb*^.     On  the  first  of  Kilriik  they  close  their  old  accounts  and 

ttow  books.    The  poor  among  them  serve  their  rich  relations 
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as  cooks  or   clerks  on  monthly  salaries  of  4s,  to  £1    (Rs.  2  •  1( 
they  are  in  course  of  time  admitted  to  partnership.     In  spite 
spending  large  sums  in  marriages^  the  traders  as  a  class  are   fail 
off.     They  work  from  morning  to  evening  with  a  short  interval 
noon  for  food  and  rest,  and  close  their  shops  on  anu  and  mc 
^lipse  days.      The  landholders  are   said   not  to  be  well  off. 
family  of  five  spends  £1  10«.  to  £3  (Rs.15-30)  a  month  on  foo( 
a  house  costs  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  50-200)  to  build,  and  £2  10«.  to 
(Rs.  25  -  40)  a  year  to  rent ;  a  birth  costs  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30),] 
marriage  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500-1000),  and  a  death  £10  to  £ir 
(Rs.  100- 1000).     Thoy  rank  below  Brdhmans  and  above  Konl 
though  the  local  trading  classes  look  down  on  them.     They 
religions,    worshipping  their  family  god  Bdldji  or  Vyankatesb 
Tirupati,  and  offering  prayers  to  the  local  gods  and  goddesses.     The 
principal  holidays  are  J?rtm-;iafa7Mt  in  March -April,   Qokulashtai 
in  Jaly- August,  and  Diidli  in  September- October ;  and  thoy  fa 
on  lunar  elevenths   or  ekddaghis,   and  Shiv'a  Night  or  Slui^ardtf^ 
in  February.     They  make  pilgi'images  to  Benares,  Pandh&rpur 
ShoUpur,  and  Ramcshvar.   They  are  Vaishnavs  by  sect.     They  hai 
great  reverence  for  Brahmans  and  ask  Marwar  or  in  their  absent 
local  Brahmans  to  officiate   at  their  marriages  and  deaths.     Thi 
say  they  do  not  believe  in  witchcraft  or  evil  spirits,  but  have  gre 
faith  in  soothsaying.     They  do  not  bathe  a  new-bom  child    until  j 
lucky  day  comes,  when  they  coll  and  feast  their  friends  and  relatioi 
and  have  the  child's  name  chosen  by  their  Brahman  priest, 
mother's  term  of  impurity  lasts  nine  days,  and  she  keeps  her  rooi 
for  a  fortnight  to  two   months.     The  child  and  mother  aro  pnrific 
on  the  tenth  and  the  chiid  is  named  on  the  twelfth  day.     Girls  ai 
married  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and   boys   between   fifteen   ai 
twenty-five.     When  the  parents  agree  to  the  marriage,  the  be 
gives  28.  (Re.  1)   to   the   girl's  priest  in  token  of  betrothal. 
a   lucky    day   the    bridegroom    visits    the   bride's  with   music 
friends,  and  halts  at  a  well  furnished  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
The  couple  are  together  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  by  the  worn* 
of  the   bride's  house,  but  the  bride   alone   is   bathed,   while    tl 
bridegroom  is  made  to  touch  the  porch  before  her  house  and  eui 
it.      In  the  porch  they  are  seated  face  to  face  on  cushions.     Tl 
priest  puts  a  betelnut  and  a  silver  coin  in  the  bride's  left  hand  ani 
covers  her  hand  with  the  bridegroom's  right  hand.    A  piece  of  clot 
is  thrown  over  both,  and  they  walk  round  a  hom  or  sacred  fire  lit 
the  Brdhman  priest  who  repeats  lucky    verses  and  throws  rice  ove 
thom  amidst  the  greetings  of  the  marriage  guests  on  both  side; 
The  lucky  necklace  or  mangalsutra  is  fastened  to  the  bride's  necl 
and,  escorted  by  the  married  women  of  the  bride's   family,    tl 
ooaple  go  to  the  bridegroom's.     All  are  seated,  packets  of  su^ 
are  handed  among  the  women  guests,  and  2s.  (Re.  1)  are  put  in  tl 
bride's  hands.     The  bride  with  her  company  returns  home,  and  tbi 
bridegroom  follows  in  the  evening.     He  spends  three  days  with 
wife  during  each  of  which  he  is  feasted.    Ou  the  fourth  the  ceremonj 
of  receiving  presents  from  and  of  making  presents  to  the  bride  ia 
performed  and  the  bridegroom  takes  the  bride  to  his  home.     When 
a  girl  comes  of  age,  she  sits  apart  for  three  days  and  then  joiDS 
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htu^birad  tvithoat  any  special  ceremony.     They  bam  their  dead 

moarn  them  ten  days.     Tho  ashes  of  the  dead  are  gvithered  on 

tliTT'i   day  after  death  and  from  the  first  to  the  tenth   day  a 

imin^  on  the  spot  where  the  dea^i  breathed  hia  last. 

--     1  to  the  eleventh  crows  are  fed  every  day  before  tha 

ling  me&l  and   on  the  eighth  and  ninth  balls   of  boiled  rice' 

buried   in  the   hnrning:  ground  in  the  name  of  the  dead.     The 

jen  of  the  dead   purify   themselves  on  the  twelfth  and  feed 

Brihmans.     At  the  end  of  the  first,  sixth,  and  twelfth  months,  the 

#rtfl   f»r  Mther  chief    nionmer    presents    Brahtnans    with    uncooked 

'I  metal  pot    filled  with  water   in   the  name  of  the 

■  leath-day  he  holds  a  yearly  anniversary  or  shrdddh^ 

r  mind-rite  on  the  lunar  day  corresponding  to  the  death  day 

.xi  vii^  .,^.„<,ilnya  Pakmh  or  All  Sonls*  Fortnight  in  dark  Bhadrapad 

or  AnOTfit-Septemb<?r.     There  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  their 

pr.  r   beliefs.     Early  marriages  and  polygamy  are  allowed 

ML  -"efl,    widow-marriage    is   forbidden    on   pain    of  loss  of 

CB  '7  is  unknown.     They  have  a  caste  council  and 

KT'  Tes  at  meetings  of  adult  castemen.      They  are 

labie  to  the  Bhdi-bhdt  or  brother-bard  of  their  own  caste 

..-    .=  the  deputy  of  their  headman  in  Milrw4r.     The  hhdt  keeps 

TBgialer   of   all    Milrwiir   Vdni    families,  a   record   of   the  chief 

Attaaia  of  their  family  history,  and  occasionally  visits  them  to  gather 

j«arly  tribute  from  his  castemen.     They  send  their  boys  to  school 

md  %tv  (nirly  off. 

Meda'rs,  or  Basket-makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  283. 
They  are  found  only  in  towns  and  large  villages  such  as  Sarved  and 
Bilffi  They  appear  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Buruda  or  basket- 
naxerA  of  the  Mar^itha  country.  But  unlike  the  Burnds,  though 
le^  lered  pure.     The  names  in  common  ase  among 

xui  ^  .>:t,  MalUppa,  Ndg^ppa,  Nuranddppa,  R^m&ppa, 

and  VaUappa ;  and  among  women  Basavva,  Dyamawa,  Gangavva, 
Gaaranima,  Elanmamma,  N^gamma,  and  Yallamma.  They  have  no 
finally  stocks,  but  are  divided  into  several  families,  each  with  a 
wparate  name.  Their  commonest  surnames  are  Chendanigeru, 
KadflMV,  Paugera,  SiVlankyavru,  and  Pevreru ;  persons  bearing  tho 
same  »urnamo  may  not  intermarry.  They  speak  KiLnarese  and  there 
id  nothing  remarkable  in  their  appeai"anco  or  dress.  They  live  in 
ordinary  one-fltorvyod  houses  with  stone  and  mud  walls  and  flat 
Tooii.  They  have  little  furniture,  their  house  goods  being  earthen 
tMaols  and  a  few  nuilts.  Their  ordinary  food  is  millet,  split  pulse, 
and  vegetables.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  except  beef  and  pork, 
and  drink  liqaor  whenever  they  can  afford  it  and  always  on 
faolido;  some   use    opium   and     Indian     hemp.     They     are 

tSixier  :>  and  bad  cooks,  their  chief  dishes  being  rice    boiled 

aii'i  '.  .<i,  polls  or  sugar  roUy-polies,  kndhua  or  sugar  dumplings, 
and  '' •  •sjjax  or  vermicelli  are  occasionally  made.  They  kill  goats 
in  hoooar  of  their  bouse  gods,  on  Mdrnavmi,  that  is  the  day  before 
Dn*itra  in  AAhvin  or  September -October,  and  at  the  end  of 
snarriacrea.  Aj»  a  class  they  are  orderly,  goodnatured,  thrifty,  and 
hardworking,  bat  rather  dirty.  They  make  bamboo  baskets, 
winnowiug  baskota,  sieres,  fans,  flower-bankets,  sUk-cleauing 
•  577-17 
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raacbiDes,   and   casketa.     A  few  of   them  are  basbandmen. 
bamboos  used  in  their  work  are  brought  from  Halijal  iu  Kdnn 
For  a  cartload  of  bamboos  2s.  (Re.  1)  are  paid  as  cuttiug  charg 
and  4*.  (Rs. 2)  to  the  forest  department.     Bamboos  are  also  sold 
f.1   10«.  (Rs.  15)  the  hundred.     Winnowing  baskets  are  sold  at  II 
(1  a.)  each,  and  sieves  at  }c2.  to  3<f.  (^-2  a».).    Mats  sell  at9ci.  to 
(6-8  as.),    and  blow-pipes  or  hollow  bamboo  pieces  afoot  long 
fd.  (J  a.)-  Fans,  caskets,  and  other  fancy  articles  fetch  different  pric 
according  to  the  taste  and  ornament.    A  man  and  a  woman  toget' 
make  five  to  six  sieves  and  seven  to  eight  winnowing  baskets  in 
day.     Their  women  help  in  their  calling  as  well  as  by  working  in  tl 
fields.     They  make  these  articles  to  order  as  well  as  for  sale.    Soi 
of  them  are  day  labourers.     Their  trade  does  not  make  them  rit 
but  keeps  them  from  want.     A  few  add  to  their  income  by  aelJ 
dairy   produce.     They  always  find  work  but   the  return  is  8m« 
As   they   have   to   invest  little   or  no   capital,  they  rarely   snl 
from  a  failure  in   trade.     As   their   incomes  are   almost  all  sj 
in  ordinary  charges  they  are   forced  to  borrow   to   meet   marrit  _ 
expenses.     They  borrow  money  at  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  per  coi 
tk  month.      When  a  Burad  borrows,  the  lender  finds   how 
working  hands  are  in  the  borrower's  family ;  the  larger  the  numl 
of  working  hands   the  more  he  will  advance.      The   Medlirs   aT 
Brahman ical  Hindus,  never  wearing  the  liny  and  having  nothing 
do  with  Jangams.     Like  other  low  BrAhmanical  castes  they  are 
careful  to  keep  the  rules  of  their  religion.     Their  chief  divinity  il 
Hulsingr^y   of    Gobar  near  Kulburga     They  are  not  married  by 
Brdhmans,  but  by  a  married  or  savdshin  woman  of  their  own  cast "" 
who  is  chosen  by  a  BrdHman  before  each  raarriage.     One  drinkii 
pot  and  two  lamps  are  used.     The  priestess  ties  the  lack-givii 
necklace  or  mangalaufra  round  the  girl's  neck  and  the  marriage 
over.     Med^rs  bury  their  dead  and  hold  the  divas  or  memorial  dt 
on  the  thirteenth.     Their  great  teacher  or  (fitnt  is  a  VAder  or  priestl 
Kurubar  of  Gobar  near    Kulburga.      He    seems  seldom  to  vis 
Bij^pur.     They  have  no  headman  and  appoint  a  council  or  panch 
settle  disputes. 

Mudlia'rs,  literally  south-east  men,  also  called  Kongis, 
returned  as  numbering  130.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  Bagevilc 
They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Madras.  The  names  in  common 
amongmen  are  Aninjalam,  Namashivdy,  Nar&yansvdmi,  Parmlli 
Bangayya,  Somliug,  Subrdy,  Sundaram,  and  Varadraj  ; 
among  women  Almelamma,  Chinamma,  Dhankotiamma,  Kuppamma, 
Lachamma,  Sundaramma,andT6yamma.  Their  surnames  are  Halveks 
Potti,  and  VaUdlkar.  These  are  calling  names  and  are  not  taken  int 
account  in  settling  matches.  Persons  belonging  to  the  same  clan^ 
intermarry.  Their  home  tongue  is  Tamil  or  Arvi  and  their  family  gods 
are  Shri-Vyankatraman,  Vithoba,  Shri-Ranganath,  and  Chidambar, 
whose  shrines  are  at  Vyankatgiri,  Pandharpur,  Seringapatam  in 
Maisur,  and  Chennapattan.  They  are  divided  into  Kongis  and  Naidua 
or  Kavres  and  Vallalars,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry^ 
Except  that  they  are  darker,  they  differ  little  from  other  natives 
the  district.  Indoors  they  speak  Arvi  or  Tamil,  and  out  of  dooi 
liATiihi,  K&nare&e^  or  Hiudust^i.   They  live  in  one-storeyed  terrat 
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"  hoQses  with  mad  or  stone  walls.     Their  farniture  includes 

:i  and  metal  vessels,  lamps  and  wooden  boieSj  and  they  keep 

horses,  goats,  aheep,  and  dog^s.      The  rich   have  servants. 

ro  good  cooks  and  are  fond  of  pungent  and  sour  dishes.     Their 

-V   diet   includes   wheat  or  millet   bread,    pulse,   rice,    and 

-.   the  cost  of  each  man's  keep  varying  from  3d.  to  4Jd.* 

'«-.(  ft  day.     On  ordinary   days   they  are  not  particular  about 

g,  but  both   men  and  women   bathe  on  Saturdays,  the  men 

cooking   and  the  women  before  taking  tbeir  meals.       On 

jiTT.  and  at  births,  girls'  coming  of  age,  marriages,  and  deaths, 

;ire     special    dishes    such    as    cakes    and    sweetmeats, 

have    uo    rule    about    preparing    particular    dishes   on 

cstar  occasions.     They  eat  fish,  mutton,  and  fowls  and  drink 

-   .-""pcinlly  on  the  ninth  of  the  Dasara  holidays.     Some  also 

lowers,  opium,  and  other  intoxicating  drugs.      Men  wear 

en  '     the  shouldercloth,   the  jacket  or  coat,  the  headscarf, 

incdk  !iud  shoes.     The  holiday  and  Saturday   dress    is   a 

bulri-  more  coi^tly.     A  woman's  every-day  dress   is   a  short-sleeved 

•Dd   luii'kod   bodice,  and  a  black,   red,  green,  or  yellow  robe  worn 

*:  -sing  the  skirt  between  the  feet.     The  men  shave  the  head 

leu.  <..ji  .  uti  topknot  and  the  face  except  the  moustache  and  eyebrows  ; 

•0(1  the  women  comb  and  tie  their  hair  into  a  back  knot.  They  ai-e  tidy 

io  tboirdrcf'B.     The  favourite  colour  among  men  is  white  and  among 

Vomen    red  or  black.     They  use  either  European  or  native  fabrics. 

The  woll-to-do  keep  a  store  of  good   clothes   for  special  occasions 

H^  ihe  poor    use    their    ordinary   dress  carefully   washed.      Men 
pnen  and  children  work  from  morning  to  evening,  Saturday  being 
Bir  basjrst  day.     Their  houses  cost  £20  to  £100  (Rs.  200- 1000) 
Io  baiJd,  their  house  goods  are  worth  £2  lOs.  to  £10  (Rs.  25-100), 
■r  V  linary  monthly  expenses  of  a  family  of  five  are  between  £1 

*•'  ;  A.  10-12),  Theyare  very  religious.  They  honour  Brdbmana 

W'  <?ir  family  priests,  and  the  objects  of  their  special  devotion 

■r»-  ibar,  Ganesh,  Pandurang,  and  Shri-Vyaukatesh.     They  go 

on  pilgnmngi*  to  Tirupati  and  Pandharpur.     Their  holidays  are  the 
Hindu  iiow  Year's  Dny   in   March- April,   Ndg-panchmi  in  July - 
A&in^t,     Ganeah-chaturthi    in  August -Septr.,   Vasara  and  Divdli 
ID   Si'ptomber- October,   Makar  Sankraman  in  January,  and   Holi 
in  F«»ltniftrv- Mfirfh.     Their  chief  festivals  are  X?i'r«7i  in  October - 
N'  f/r  Sankramnn  in  January  ;  and  their  fast  days  are 

&•  lary,  ^«/k(t(i/tf  eA-di/as/ti  in  June-July  and  Kdrtiki 

1  Oct^jber-November.     Both  men  and  women  wear  gold 
ti   .......  ornaments.     Theyare  orderly,  clean,  hardworking,  and 

thrifty.     Their  chief  calling  is  petty  trade,  and  the  women  heli?  the 

nea  in  thrir  work.    Some  trade  with  their  own  capital  and  some  on 

bfifrowetj  fuudj.     ITieir  calling  is  well  paid,  steady,  and  improving  : 

(hough    mo8t    borrow    to      meet      their     expenses.     They     rank 

with    thtj    Afudlidrs    of     Madras,    below     Komtis,    Gujardt    Vania, 

LtngdyatH,  and  other    traders.     They   take    food   from    no    caste 

except    Brdhinans.     They    say    they    have  a  religious  guide,  but 

»rft  not  able  to  tell  where  ho  lives  or  what  are  his  powers.     They 

offiar  camphor,  dry  dates,  incense,  molasses,  and  sugar  to  the  village 

.4|l0d»    oo   holidays,  and    cooked  food   in   addition  on   Saturdays. 
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They  liavo  house  images  of  their   family  gods  which  are  eit 
of  atone,  of  gold,  or   of  silver,   and   they   helieve  in  80othBay« 
particularly  in  Brahman   mediums.     They  assert  that  they  have 
faith  in  witchcraft  or  in  ghosts.     They  do  not  regularly  observe  ai 
jof  the  sixteen  Brdhmnn  sacraments.     During  the  first  two  days  ait 
a  birth  neither  the  child  nor  the  mother  is  given  any  food  except 
decoction    of  long-pepper  Piper  longum.     On   the   third  day  th^ 
cook   together    pulse    vegetables    and    rice   and   give   it    to 
mother.     This  diet  is  continued  until  the  eleventh  day.      From  ti 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  the  mother  is  daily  bathed  in  warm  wat 
in  which  nitn  leaves  and  the  leaves  of  other   trees  are  boiled, 
child  is  bathed  in  simple  warm  water  from  the  third  day.     On 
seventh  or  ninth  day  they  worship  Shatikawa,  break  a  cucoannt,  ai 
offer  it  to  her.     After  this  at  a  lucky  time  they  lay  the  child   in  tl 
cradle.     Poor  women  remain  in  the  lying-in   room  for  a  fortuigl 
middle-class  women  for  two   months,  and    rich  women   for  thr 
months.    Before  the  end  of  the  third  month  they  shave  the  heads  bolj 
of  boys  and  girls,  either  athome  or  at  Shri-Yyankatgiri,  or  any  otl 
place  where  they  have  vowed  to  shave  the  child.     They  marry  tl 
girls  either  before  or  after  they  come  of   age  and  their  boys 
sixteen.     When  a  match  is  proposed  the  bridegroom's  peoj 
to  the  bride's  with  a  new  robe,  a  piece  of  bodicecloth,    a  cocuanc 
two  and   four-tifths  pounds   of   sugar,  ten  plantains,  betel,  floweJ 
Bandalwood  paste,  and  such  gold  or   silver  ornaments   as   they 
afford.     They  are  accompanied  by  friends,  the  family  priest,   ar 
neighbours.     The    priests  repeat  sacred  verses,  clothe  the  girl 
a  new  robe,  and  put  the  cocoanut,  rice,  plantains,  betel,  and  bodic 
cloth   in   her  lap.     Bet&l    is   served,    the  boy's   father   is  fcastf 
and    they  return  homo  the  next  day.     After  a  time   the  day 
holding  the  mamage  is  fixed  and  the  house  is   cowdunged 
ornamented  with  paintings;  and  either  the  bridegroom's  party   gc 
to  the  bride  or  the  bride  goes  to  the  bridegroom's.     When  the  par 
draws  near   the   village  boundary,   it   is  led  in  processiuu  to 
house.     The  bridegroom   is  first  rubbed  with   turmeric    paste 
women  of  the  bride's  house  and  then  the  bride  is  rubbed.     TI 
are  again  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  and  bathed  in  the  evenii 
This  is  done  either  three  or  five  times  after  which  both  the  brii 
and   the  bridegroom  are  again   bathed  and  dressed  in  new  clotl 
On  the  floor  of  the  marriage  booth  in  front  of  the  house  they 
rice  and  on  the  rice  a  mat,  and  seat  the  bridegroom  on  the  r'lgl 
the  bride  on  the  left.     Close    to  the  seat  are   set    two  new   earthj 
pots,  two  smaller  pots,  and  nine  still   smaller   which   together  cc 
2«.  Qd.   (Rs.  1^).     These  are  filled  with  satsi  or  sprouted  rice. 
varvanta  or  spico-pestle  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  and  a  bd 
containing  an  image  of  Ganesh  is   brought   out  and    worshipj 
The  bnde  and  bridegroom  bow  before  the  god.     Milk  and  sugar 
boiled  together  before  the  pair  and  offered  to  the  gods,  the  pric 
places  the  lucky  necklace  on  a  cocoanut,  and  it  is  touched  by  c*rt 
persons  of  the  company.  Then  the  parents  of  the  brideand  bridegrc 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  take  in  their  hands  the  nine  smal 
pots,  the  spice-pestle   or  varvanla,   and  a  lighted  lamp,  and  w&J 
five  times  round  the  booth ;   at  the  end  of  the  fifth  round  the 
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I i^iioe-pestle  is  dropped  on  the  ground,  the  bride  rests  her  foot  on  it, 
^^rroom  draws  her  foot  off  it.     Then  the  couple  return 
H  altar  and  sit.      The  family  priest  kindles  a  sacred 
Tributes  red  rice,  and  ties  a  cotton  thread  with  pieces  of 
>   the  right   hands  of   the   bride  and  bridegroom.     The 
»6  wUoatt'.'nd  recite  Sannkrit  verses  and  lay  five  haiuifnls  of  rice*' 
>iit  of  the  pair  ;  ench  of  the  guests  lays  three  handluls  of  rice  in 
of  the  pair ;  and  all  throw  coloured  rice  over  the  pair's  heads. 
pair  then  walk  three  timea  round  the  marriage  altar  and  go  into 
fkmuie  where  they  are  seated  on  a  country  blanket  and  are  given 
tpgnr,  and  plantains.     When  this  is  over  the  guests  and  the 
r*nd    bridi'gTonin  are  feaated  on  rice,  curry,  cakos,  and  sweet- 
ie. A  sacred  lire  is  afterwards  kindled.  The  k  an  lain »  or  wristlets 
[.tnken  from  the  hands  of  the  pair,  and  sugar  is  dropped  into  their 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  throw  red  water  on  each  other 
Ion  all  present,  and  are  then  taken  into  the  house  and  bathed. 
Is  all  the  people,  vrith  the  sprouted  corn  in  the  pots  and 
^tbc*  remains  of  the  sacred  fire  or  ho>u,  go  to  a  river,  and  break 
»nnt,  nff(»r  if  to  the  river,  throw  all  the  things  into  the  river. 
On  their  return  dinner  is  served.    After  dinner 
.  i^d  to    the    Couple,  and   the  bridegroom  and  hia 

CHrtT  rttorn  to  their  place.  If  the  girl  is  a  minor  she  is  left  with 
kcr  patretit^  ;  if  she  is  grown  op  the  pnberty  ceremony  is  performed 
as  i»ift  of  the  marriage  ceremony  and  she  goes  back  with  her 
kaaband  to  his  house.     After  the  thii-d  mouth  of  pregnancy  they 

Cofiile  the  woman  with  anything   she  may   have   a  craving  for, 
K^*'  if  she  is  not  satisfied  the  child   will   suffer  from  sore 

e»r'^  1   the  fifth  and  seventh  month  her  parents  ask  the 

l^i  r  house  and  treat  her  to  a  variety  of  dishes;  after  this 

»1'  .    .  treated  by  relations  and  fi'iends. 

h  the  first  sign  of  death  they  pour  into  the  patient's  mouth 
worv;-  111  which  a  tulsi  leaf  has  been  dipped,  break  a  cocoanut,  burn 
<e«»intili(u-,  atid  rub  B-iudalwood  paste  and  cowduug  ashes  on  the  brow, 
death  they  put  betel  in  the  mowth  and  tie  together  the 
1 1  great  toes.  If  the  family  is  rich  a  canopied  chair  called 
wiman  18  made  readv,  and  if  they  are  poor  a  bier  or  sadgi.  When  the 
liir'-  -If.  Iiuir  is  rea<ly  the  body  is  brought  out  of  the  house,  rubbed 
ov  ..il,  au«l  then  dusted  with  $hi/cthti  powder  to  take  off  the 

oil  lied.     The  head  is  left  bare  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is 

di  h  a  sniivlj  robe  and  covered  with  a  sliroud.     The  brow  is 

ri.  I  paste  and  oowdung  ashes  and  the  body  is  tied  on 

Ti  i  with  llowers.     All  present  throw  rice  on  it  and 

he  soul  may  remain  in  heaven.     The  son  or  other  next  of 
;i.ud  walks  before  the  body  carrying  a  fire-pot.  On  reaching 
il  i>  ground  the  funeral  party  make  ready  the  pile,  lay  the 

h  '  \  bum  it  to  a.shes.     Those  who  accompanied  the  body 

b'  » th(>  house  of  mourning  with  the  chief  mourner.     In 

111  "    re  the  spirit  left  the  body  is  cowdunged  and 

a  I  on  it.     They  bow  to  the  lamp  and  go  homo. 

O  gather  the  a.shes  and  bones  and  throw  them 

ini  ..:—.  Jd  cocoanut  milk  roasted  rice  and   gram  are 

nfifered  to  the  spirit  of  tbo  dead  on  the  spot  where  tho  corpse  was 
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burnt,  and  then  diatribated  to  any  lower  class  people  who  may 
at  tbe  burning  ground.  When  this  is  done  they  bathe  and  go  hoi 
Betel  is  served  and  the  guests  withdraw.  Friends,  kinspeople, 
the  ininates  of  the  house  of  mourning  dine  together.  On  the  fif 
day  they  prepare  tlie  dishes  of  which  the  deceased  was  fondest 
•*leavo  them  at  the  burning  ground.  Friends  and  kinspeople  all 
offer  favourite  dishes  fi-om  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth.  On 
sixteenth,  accompanied  by  the  family  priest,  they  go  with  cocoani 
rice,  milk,  sugar,  vegetables,  clarified  butter,  and  camphor,  incei 
and  molasses  either  to  the  bank  of  a  river  or  the  edge  of  a  grove,  ai 
perform  the  obsequies  and  offer  rice-balla  to  crows.  If  the  crowa 
not  touch  the  rice-balls  they  leave  them  and  go  away.  The  rolalic 
bathe  and  go  to  the  chief  mourner,  present  him  with  clothes,  lead  hi 
to  the  village  temple,  and  bring  him  home  in  procession  accumpani^ 
with  music.  The  community  is  feasted  and  provisions  and  raoi 
are  given  to  priests.  On  the  seventeenth  the  house  is  cowduo|^ 
and  the  family  priest  purifies  it  by  reading  sacred  verses,  and  the  hot 
people  rub  themselves  with  oil,  bathe  in  warm  water,  and  dine  wil 
relations  on  bread  rice  and  sweetmeats.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
son  performs  the  month  ceremony.  They  also  perform  a  ceremol 
on  the  death-day  and  some  keep  the  corresponding  lunar  day  in 
All  Soul's  Fortnight,  Pol3'gamy  is  common,  widow-marriage  is 
allowed,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  settle  social  disput^a 
meetings  of  adult  caatemen  under  an  hereditary  headman, 
who  refuse  to  obey  the  decision  of  the  coancil  are  put  out  of  caa^ 
The  headman  has  authority  over  the  whole  community.  They  sel 
their  boys  and  some  of  them  send  their  girls  to  school.  The  girls  i 
kept  at  school  till  theyare  twelve,  and  the  boys  till  they  can  re 
and  write  Marathi  and  work  easy  sums.  They  are  a  prosperous  oU 
and  seldom  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Mushtigers  or  Chlietris  are  returned  as  numbering  725, 
as  found  all  over  the   district,  especially  in  Bagalkot.     The  nat 
in  common  use  among  men  are  Bhimappa,  Hanmayya,  Lakshamdpj 
Rdmayya,   Rangappa,   and  Timappa;  and  among  women,   Billavi 
Dydmawa,  Girevva,  Hanmawa,  Malavva,  and  Rdyavva.     The  xai 
generally  add   viiishiUjer  or  chht'tri  to  their  names.     They  have 
surnames  or  family-stock  names,  but  persona  known  to  be!" 
eame  family  do  not  intermarry.     Their  home  tongue  is    ^ 
and    their    family    gods    and   goddesses    are     Kalamma,     Mart 
Vyankatraman  of  Tirupati,  and   Yallamma.      As  a  rule   they 
middle-sized,   muscular,  and  strong,  with  round   faces  and  well-cal 
features.     They  live  in  one-storeyed  flat-roofed  houses  with  walls 
stone  or   mud.     They   are   great   eaters    and  poor  cooks  and 
proverbially  fond  of  sonrand  hot  dishes.     Their  staple  food  incluc 
Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  their  special  holic 
dishes  include  wheat  cakea  rolled  round  boiled  pulse  and  molt 
sweet  gruel  or  khir,  and  vermicelli.     They  use  all  kinds  of  anii 
food  except  beef  and  pork  and  drink  country  liquor  audhemp-wal 
or  hhitng.     Their  chief  days  for  eating  meat  and  drinking  liquor 
the  death-days  of  the  famliy   dead,  Dasara   in    October,  and 
tenth  day  of  the  Musalmdu  Muharram.     The  men  wear  a  waistclc 
or  kiiee>breeches,  a  shouldercloth,  and  a  headscarf ;  and  the  woi 
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ftnd  a  robe  without  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet. 
ihcir  Lair  into  a  knot  at  the  .back  of  the  head  and  cover 
111  with  one  end  of  the  robe.  As  a  class  they  are  sober,  hard. 
V,  and  orderly,  but  dirty.  Their  chief  and  hereditary 
■  :  dry  and  some  also  work  as  labourers  and  cart-drivors- 
•re  auco<;s8fi]l  husbandmen  but  poor  gardeners.  They  eke  out' 
6eld  profits  by  the  sale  of  dairy  produce,  but  as  a  class  are 
•iid  debt-burdened.  They  rank  below  Marath^^  and  Adibanji- 
aod  above  the  impure  classes.  They  work  from  morning  to 
ing  in  the  field  with  a  short  rest  at  noon,  return  at  sunset,  and 
^p  soon  aft^T  supper.  The  women  mind  the  house  and 
jen  in  the  field.  Their  slack  time  is  during  the  hot  months, 
to  June.  All  the  year  round  they  rest  on  Mondays,  and  on 
Jyrshth  or  June  full-moon.  A  family  of  five  spends  £1  4*. 
►12)  A  month  on  food.  A  house  costs  £5  to  £20  (Rs.50-200)  to 
and  6».  to  12*.  (Rs.3-6)  a  year  to  rent.  A  birth  costs  10». 
(Rs.  5-10),  a  marriage  £5  to  £7  10s.  {R3.60-75),  and  a  death 
Rs.  G-10).  They  worship  their  family  gods  Kdlamma^ 
i  i-Vyankatesh,  and  Yallamma  among  other  BraLmiinic 
iucni  gods,  and  keep  the  usual  Brahmanic  and  local  Hindu  fasts 
feaata.  They  ask  Brahmans  t-o  officiate  at  their  ceremonies,  and 
|tf(Wr  a  birth  or  death  ask  Osthams  to  purify  thom  with  iuhi  water, 
•""  three  men  to  attend  their  marriages,  a  Brahman,  the 
r  caste  headman,  and  an  Ostham.  They  make  pilgrimages 
<'8  of  their  family  gods  and  visit  local  fairs  held  in  honour 
Muhammadan  saints.  Husbandmen  keep  two  special 
he  full-moon  of  Ashvin  or  September- October  and 
mi  or  the  dark  eighth  of  Mdrgashirsh  or  Novomber- 
ler.  They  fast  on  all  ekddashis  or  lunar  elevenths,  on 
' '  -mi  in  July- August,  and  on  Shiv's  Night  or  SMvnUra 
y  which  is  kept  as  a  fast  by  people  of  both  sexes  and 
of  BLA  agea.  Their  religious  teacher  is  an  Oshtam.  They  believe 
h»  WfHho.iving  and  evil  spirits.  Early  marriage,  widow-marriage, 
aoil  my    are    practised,    and   polyandry    is    unknown.      On 

the  !  ly  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  goddess  Shatikavva  or 

>  .rvAi   is  worshipped,  a  goat  is   sacrificed  to  her,  and    friends  and 
•-■■•'■■  sro  treated  to  a  dinner.     The  mother's  tenn  of  impurity 
<^    days.     On  the  thirteenth    the  mother  and  child  are 
£\1    aud  purified,    the  house  is  cowdunged,  and   the   child  is 
Jod.     The  mother  keeps  her  room  a  fortnight  to  twenty  days, 
lliia  is  over,  she  visits  the  temple  of  the  vUlage  Waruti  and 
■«  >!'  s-  usual  house  duties.     The  child's  hair  is  clipped  before  it 
1.  the  maternal  uncle  cutting  part  of  it  and  presenting 
MiM    A'ith   a  blanket,  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  whistle,  and  a  coat. 
•IV  married  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  and  girls  between 
It  «•   '  :y.     At  the  engagement  or  marriage-fixing  ceremony 

party  : .  om  the  boy's  to  the  girl's.     The  girl  is   dressed  in 

robe  prc^etiied  to  her  by  the  boy  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice, 
id  A  cfK-'oauut,  plantains,  and  betelnuts  and  leaves.     Betel  leaves 
tiUtA  arc  handed   among  the  guests  and  the  men  from  the 
)in'8  house  withdraw.     On  the   hdshtagi  or  betrothal  the 
L-fTMni  fifiother  robe  given  by  the  bridegroom  with  ornaments 
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and  a  bodice,  and,  before  tbe  bouse  gods,  her  lap  ia  filled  with 
and  five  kinds  of  fruit.     A  day  or  two  before  tbe  nmrriftge  the 
pleasing  or  dee-hiriici   is  performed   in    front  of  botlj  bouses 
attended  by  frieuda  and   relations  ami  ber  parents  take  the  girl 
.the  bridegroom's  village.     The  girl's  party  is  lodged  at  a  bouse  clc 
'  to  the  boy's  and  on   the  same   day   is   treated  to  a  dinner  at 
bride's.     At  the   bride's  house  five  married  women  rub  tbe  coti| 
with  turmeric  paste.     In  the  morning  with  the  help  of  the  men 
married  women  build  a  booth.     At  noon  caste- people  arc  feasted  i 
before  sunset   tbe  bride's   kinswomen  bring  pots  from  the   pott€ 
A   square  called  surgi  with  an  earthen  pot  at   each  corner  ia  mf 
ready,  a  thread  is   passed  round  the  necks  of  the  pots,  the  couj 
and  their  mothers  are  seated  in  the  square,  and  they  are  bathed 
warm  water.     The  thread  which  wm  passed  round  the  pot  neckaj 
twisted  into  four  separate  cords  and   tied  round  the  wrists  of 
couple  and   their  mothers.     Lights  are  waved  round  them  to  giu 
them  from  the  evil  eye  and  other  evil  influences  and  they  bow  befc 
the  bride's  family  gods,  come  out,  and  fall  prostrate  in  the  booth, 
the  third  or  marriage  day,  the  bridegroom's  kinswomen  ask  the  htm 
to  accompany  the  bridegroom  to  his  honaa     The  bride  agree 
starts  followed  by  a  married  man  carrying  an  earthen  pot  calb 
hhum  or  the  square  earth -offering  holding  vermicelli,  rice,  and 
sugar,  and  a  married  woman  with  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  water  j 
her  head.  At  the  bridegroom's  the  man  is  presented  with  a  turban 
the  woman  with  a  bodice  and  the  couple  are  received  by  the  bo] 
household.     Sweetmeats  and  water  are  laid  before  the  family  goc 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  couple  are  washed  with  the  water,  ai 
they  are  fed  vj'ith  the  sweetmeats  along  with  ten  married  wom« 
five  from  each  house.     The  marriage  party  visits  tbe  shrine  of 
local    Maruti   and    the    bridegroom  and  bride  are  dressed  in 
clothes  and  decked  with  ornaments.     At  a  lucky  hour  they  are 
to  stand  in  the  booth  face  to  face  on  low  stools  covered  with  millet  i 
five  copper  coins  and  separated  by  a  curtain  whose  centre  is  marl 
with  a  red  Jain  cross  or  avastik  which  they  call  nand!  and  say  it  is 
goddess  of  good  fortune.     Threads  are  tied  round  the  wrist  of 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and,  at  the  lucky  moment,  the  priest  tbi 
red  rice  over  them  and  fastens  the  lucky  necklace  I'oimd  the  brie 
neck.     Betel  leaves  and  nuts  are  handed  t<)  the  guests  and  moi 
to  the  Brahmans,     The  hems  of  the  couple's  garrneuts  are  knotl 
together,  and  they  bow  to  the  family  gods  and  elders.     Next  cot 
the  Bhuma  Jevaii  or  earth-offering  feast  when   the  couple  with 
married  women   on   each   side  feast  on  cakes,    rice,   and    clari( 
butter  brought  in  equal  quantities  from  the  two  houses.     Friends  i 
relations  are  feasted  at  the  bridegroom's  and  the  couple  are  rabi 
with  turmeric  and  made  to  splash  each  other  with  turmeric  water, 
ceremony  ends  witli  presents  of  clothes  made  by  the  relations  of 
couple.     They  are  then  seated  on  a  bullock,  taken  to  Milruti,  bef^ 
whom  they  break  a  cocoanut  and  return  home.     Lastly   they   b< 
play  at  hide  and  seek.     The  girl  is  formally  handed  by  her  part 
to  the  care  of  the  bridegroom's  mother.      The  bride's   relati< 
return  home  and  the  wedding  ceremonies  are  over.     When  a 
comes  of  age  she  sits  apart  for  throe  days,  is  bathed  on  the  foi 
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on  •nme  lacky  day  within  the  next  fortnight  a  lap-filling  or 

•   ceremony  is  performed.     After  death  the  body  is  bathed, 

i»  Wttll,  and  lied  in  a  aittiug  position  to  a  peg  fixed  iu  the 

li  IB  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  laid  ou  a  bier,  and  taken  by  fonr 

to  th«  burning  ground,  where  the  pile  is  prej:»ared,  and  the  body*. 

n   it   and.    burnt.     When  the  pile  is  nearly    consumed,    tho 

Hi  walks  three  times  round  it  with  an  earthen  pot  on  his 

t  -s    three  holes  in    the    pot,  throws  tho  pot  over  his 

his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  right  hand.    Gifts 

i.LUs,  and    the  Mhdr,  who  is  called  the  son  of  tho 

IB  given  something  as  the  price  of  the  land  which  was  used  for 

"e.     On  the  third  day  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  gathered  and 

into  water.     On  the  fifth   the  chief  mourner  worships  threo 

in  the  name  of  tho  dead,  and  offers  thoux  boiled  rice  >>rithout 

jj  to  sei?  whether  or  not  it   is   touched  by  a  crow.     On   the 

th  dj»y  the  friends  and  relations  are  treated  to  a  rich  feast  of 

inattnn    and    wheat    cakes.     A    montli    after    the    death 

aro  killed  and  caste-people  are  feasted.     The  anniversary  or 

..<l;.v-  raiud-feast  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  optional.     They  are 

th^r    by  a  strong  caste  feeling  and  settle  social  disputes 

■v^  of  adult  cast^emeu  under  the  hereditary  headman  or 

i,   whose  opinion  carries  great  weight  in  all  caste  matters. 

'  o  accept  the   headman's  decision  is  put   out  of 

rules  are  punished  by  a  fine  which  genei'ally 

the   form  of  a  caste  feaj^tv     Some  send  their  boys  to  school, 

'■St  are  illiterate.     As  a  class  they  are  badly  off. 

taillS  are  returned  as  numbering  sixty-two.     Ttey  are  found 

numbers  in  Badami.  Hungund,  and  Bijapnr.     They  seem 

o  come  into  the  district  from  Telangan  for  trade  purposes. 

in  common   use  among  men  are   Lakshayya,   Ramnyya, 

T."i.,.vv;i^    Tirangalayya,    Tirpiilayya,    and    Yetrdjayya ; 

It,     Almelamma,     Krishnamma,     Mangidamma, 

i.»,  .>.i.iichiramma,  Rangamma,  Sitamma,  Tulasamma,  and 

i\  -4 .'/</"■  is^  added  to  men's  names  and  amma  to  women's. 

Say    havu  no  -  -;   and  all  are  of  the  PArashar  family  stock. 

Tb4)y  an)  dcgra  .  i^fu  Brahmans  and  wear  neither  the  sacred 

IbrCAd  nor  iho  ton-knot.     Their  family  god  is  Vyankatraman  or 

Dammir  Manflr  of  Tirupati.     They  have  two  divisions,  N^mberu 

Qntttnmit  and  Siitjtn  Oahtanis.     All  Bijnpur  Oshtams  are   Namberu 

and  thvy    neither  cat    nor  marry  with   SAtttus.     Thoy  are  dark, 

•tniog,  midille-sized,  and   well-made   with  long  thick  face  hair  and 

a  dull  expression.     Their  home  tongue  is  Tolugu  and  they  speak 

Ki^nnPt^o  rtbruad.     Tlicy  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  with  earth  and 

alia  and   thatched    roofs,  and    their    house    goods  iucludo 

'  jla  and  metal  or  earthen  vessels.     Thoy  employ  no  house 

Mrrantfl  but  keep  cattle  and  pets.     They  are  moderate  eaters  and 

I  ...1      .1..      They  are  fond  of  sour  and  hot  dishes,  and  their  staple 

•s  rice,  millet  broad,  pulse,  and  vegetables.     Before  they 

'  iiing  nieul«,  thoy  bathe  and  mark  their  brow  with 

r  three  lines,  three  upright   lines,  two   side  lines  of 

d  a  central  red  line.  They  keep  a  Shdliyram  or  round  black 
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sfcone  represouliug  Vishno  and  an  inmge  of  MArati  in  tlie  bouae 
uflfer  them  sainlal 'jiusto,  Howere,  and  fraukincensc,  with  food  cool 
in  tlic  lioiise.     VVIu-u  tbev  sit  to  their  f<.M^d  they  sprinkle  a  circla] 
water  rcjutul  their  plaie,  throw  five  pinchfa  of  food  to  Yam  the 
*f  death  and  hia  officers,  sip  some  water  in  tho  name  of  Jathi 
the  fire   that  burns   in  the  stomach,   again  swallow   sis   pinci 
food  in  honour  of  tho  five  airs  that  live  in  the  body  and  of  Hrwl 
the  spiritual   essence,  and  then  eat.     They  eat  j?o/w  or  cakes  nill^ 
round    molasses    on   Ni'tg-pnnchami  in    August    and    verniicv'Ui 
thevaya  on  Divdli  in  Septoinbor-Octobep  and   on  New  Yeur'a 
in  March- April.     The  use  of  animal  food  and  of  liquor  ia  forbidd 
on  pain  of  loss  of  caste.     They  shave  the  head  and  the  fivco, 
spare  the   moustaclie  contrary  to   the  strict   Telngu   practice, 
women  plait  the  hair  into  braids  and  tie  them  into  a  knot  juai  t^. 
the  right  ear.     They  neither  use  Howers  nor  false  hair.     Men  dre*a 
a  waistcluth,  a  shouldercloth,  a  coat,  a  shirt  or  han'li,  a  headsi.-arf,  ni 
B  pair  of  sandals.     The  women  wear  the*  full  Alaratba  Hrahumu 
with  the  skirt  passed  back  between  the  feet  and  a  bodice  wiib  a  ba 
and  short  sleeves.     Both  men  and  women  have  a  store  of  clotl 
for    special    ceremonies.      The  ornaments  worn    by    men    are 
earrings  called  hfn'khalis,  tho  wristlets  called  kaihh,  and  the  neckit 
called   kaiithi.     Women   wear    the    lucky  necklace,  armlets 
vdA'w,  and  a   number  of  rings  on  the  fingers  and  toes.      Aa 
they  are  dirty,  hardworking,  honest,  orderly,  thrifty,  and  liospil 
Begging  was  their  original  calling  bat  some  have  taken  to  hui^baoc 
and  others  are  priests    of   Mushtigors  and  Dandingddsars.     Sol 
work  aa  labourers  and  ^omo  are  skilful  husbandmen.     The  wom^ 
mind  the  house,  beg  through  the  village  when   they  have  Icisui 
and  sell  whetstones  and  noetUes.     The  women  in  a  hnsbnudtn* 
family  help  the  men  in  the  fii-ld  and  sell  dairy  produce.     They  fii 
much   work   in   the   fair   st^son   and  little  work   during  the   rail 
months.     They    rest   on    their    ancestors'    death    duys.      They 
fairly  off  but  have  to  bori*ow  money  for  marriage  and  other  char^ 
at    sis   to    eighteen  per  cent  interest.     They  rank    with  nono 
the  local  castes  as  they  take  food  from   no  one,  from  Brdlimans 
Mhdra.     There  have  been  no  recent  changes  in   their  pr.sctico 
beliefs.     A  family  of  five  usually  sjiends  £1   to  £1   lO^r.  (Rs.  10- 
a  month  on    food  and   £1    10j<.  to  £2  10*.  (Rs.  15-25)  a  year 
olntlies.       A    house    costs    £0     to    £40    (Rs.  GO- 4I>0)   to   build, 
birth   costs    1()k.  to    £1   10s.    (Rs.  5-151,    a    marriage   £15   to 
(Rs.  150  -  40<>),  and  a  death  £1  10«f.  to  £5  (Ra.  15  -  50).     As  a 
they  are  religious.     Their  family  gods  are   Vyaukntranmn  of  Tb 

ftatiaud  the  village  Miiiuti, and  they  also  worship  all  boundary  ggi 
ocal   gods,  and   village  gods.     Their  priest   is  a  man  of  thoi 
caste  calle<i  Ooski   Pedda  whom  they   ask  to  conduct  their 
ceremonies.    They  show  no  respect  to  local  Brahmans.   They  ke| 
all  tliudu  holidays  except  Skrdvani  piturnima  and  (runevli-cliatut 
in   August,  and  Anaiit-chaturilnt^hL  in  September,  and  keep  fasts  svj 
as  the  eleventh  oiA/thddh  in  July  and  of  Sfinivaii  in  August.     On 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  niShruran  or  July-August  they  eat  only  oi 
a  day.     They  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares,  Raraeshvnr,  and  Tiiiij 
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Tcligioiia  ieAcber  is  Bhangr^r  Lok<lcli«Srya  of  the  Vaishnav  sect, 
t-hov  '      '  '  '  ult  in   ail  costo  disputes.     Some 

«»m  »r  '  tlie  villa;i;e  Mdnifi,  whom  they 

'  wurslii|j  V  inidal  puste,  and  frankincenso, 

[fmrk  *hr'  '  u  ihe  friptindra  or  three  upright-^ 

at's  of  white  mnciai  jmste  iinil  a  central  hue  of  rodlead. 
.  .  .i.'».'s  they  enjoy  the  revenue  from  the   god's  hiud  and 
^  mftdo  to  him.     They  act  as  aatrolojr^'rB  to  Miishtigers  and 
"        ■'       '    '    f  iu  soolhsa^nng.     They  beheve  iu  witch- 
0  rccuursc  to  devrishix  or  god -seers  wheu 

I  J'iirly  marrini^os  and  polygftmy  are  .illowed 
irriage  is  forbidden  on  puin  of  ]<'Hm  of  cAst©, 

••ii.     On  the  fifth  day  after  tho  birth  of  a  child, 

-J,.  ...   .     Aorahippcd  and  tho   ceremonial  impurity  lasts 

'.     Oo  the  tenth  the  lying-in  room  is  washed   with    cow- 

ar.  I  iho  m   rlitT  IS  givcu  new  clotheH  to  wear.     On  the  thirteenth 

a    an«l    i    !   'ii>r>ft   are    fed  on    sugar  roily-polios  or  polls  and 

•  meet  at   the  house   in   the  evening.     They 

iiild  and  leave  with  a  present  of  uftal  that  is 

\xi  d  and  boiled  together  and  eeaaooed  with  salt 

ii  .  -_  :  .    veen  the  second  and    the  ninth   month  the 

IB  oronped  for  the  first   time.     The  priest   tenches  the 

•■  -r  or  «cis5<ira  and  the  village  barber  cuts  it.     No  thread 

■pmod.     Boys  are  married  between  twelve  and  twenty- 

•  on  one  and  twelve.     At  the  time  of  the  engage- 

i  the  boy    visits  the  girl  and  presents  her  with  a 

1  a  and  makes  the  women  of  her  house  fill  her  lap 

dates,    betol,    lemons,    and  cocoanut.     Friends  and 

le  are  asked,  packets  of  sngar  are  handed   roond,  and  they 

of   the   etjgageuient.     After  a  time  comes  the  hnshtatjl  or 

HaI,  when  the  girl  receives  a  suit  of  clothes  from  her  future 

in-law.     A  Ii    '       '       for  holding  the  marriage  is   fixed,   the 

^^♦noe  ifl  cowu  id  whitewashed,  and  a  booth   is   raised 

tt.     The  bri'iegr4iom  visits   the   bride's  with  his  friends 

iple,  the  couple  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste,   and   all 

w  8  dinner  by  the  father  of  the  bride.     Next  day  tbo 

if    or    dcraknrya    is    performed.      The    lucky   post  or 

in  bn'Ught,   five  married   women  are  presented  with 

ma  and  a  copper  coin,  and  their  laps  are 

-.     Food  is  otTored  to  the  gods  and  to 

ihlntk  and  the  bridegroom's  party  is  fea.sted. 

II  pots   are    brought   from    a    potter's  and 
'ds.     A  square  spot  marked  with  lines  of  wheat  tiour 

,..  ;r<mt  of  the  lucky  post  or  hnlg imhhak  and   the  pota 

I  the  square  and  surrounded  by  a  cotton  thread  tlippf^l 

i\i  il    with    turmeric    powder.     Both    the  post  and   the 

!i;i|>i'd  with  llowers  and  sandal-paste  and    food   is   laid 

On  the  third  day  the  couple  iiro  bathed  n.ud  seatod  with 

"5  nn  a  square  ftp>l  nmrkcd  with  wheat  Bour  and  dressed 

A  oocoatiut  and  betoluut  marked  with   veniiilliun 

•  -.  iO  the  name  of  Vishvakshaynn  or   the  all-pervading 
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Vishnu  and  his  wife  Lakshmi,  and  the  couple  are  seated  face  to 
on  two  low  stools  with  a  curtain   marked  with  a  cross  called  nar, 
drawn  in  lines  of  vermilliun  held  between  them,     A  square  is  mac 
with  a  pot  placed  at  each  corner  and  a  cotton  thread  dipped  in  mi 
js  passed  round  the  pots,  and  then  cut  and  twisted  into  two  wristU 
to  be  fastened  to  the  wrists  of  the  couple.     The  priest  and  the  gaesl 
touch  the  brows  of  the  couple  with  rice  marked  with  vermillion  at 
both  of  them  throw  rice  at  each  other.     Then  the  ()rie8t  makes  tl 
bridegi'oom     touch  the   lucky    necklace   or  matiynlgutra  and  th« 
binds  it  about  the  bride's  neck  and  puts  hxlnngur  or  toe-rings  onli< 
toes.     The  hems  of  their  garments  are  knutted  together,  presents 
clothes  are  made  to  them  both,  and   the  services  of  the    priest 
reNvarded  with  a  gift  of  money.   The  bridegroom  and  bride  bow  to 
images  of  their  house-gods,  and,  while  five  married  women  sing  8on| 
the  bhuin  or  earth-offering  is  performed,  and  the  couple  eat  from  ti! 
dishes  full  of  stuffed  cakes  and  other  sweetmeats.     On  a  lucky, 
between  the  fourth  and  the  sixteenth  comes  the«</>i<iorcloth-presei 
when  the  couple  visit  the  temple  of  the  village  Mariiti.     After  this  t| 
hhtun  or  earth-offering  is  again  performed  and  then  comes  the  g) 
hharaui  or  house-filling  when  the  bride  is  taken  to  the  bridegroom^ 
The  caste-people  are  feasted  by  the  bridegroom's  father  and  an  eartbf 
potful  of  grain  is  sent  by  the  bride's  men  to  the  bridegroom.     On  tl 
the  bridegroom's  party  return  the  grain  pot  to  the  bride's  and  lee 
the  place  for  their  village,  and  the  marriage  is  over. 

When  a  gu"l  comes  of  age  she  sits  apart  for  four  days.     On  the  fif 
she  is  bathed,  the  (jnrbhudh(in  or  marriage  consummation  is  perfoi 
within  or  oo  the  sixteenth  day,  and  she  goes  to  her  husband.     Wh< 
ft  girl  is  pregnant  for  tlie  first  time,  her  mother  presents  her  witl 
green  bodice  in   the  fifth  or  seventh   month  and  she  goes   to 
mother's  to  be  confined.     When  an  Oshtam  dies,  the  body  is  bntt 
anddressedin  new  clothes,  five  kindsof  leaves  are  laid  on  the  deadht 
the  brow  is  marked  with  two  upright  lines  of  ashes,  water  with  a  U 
of  sweet  basil  plant  in  it  is  dropped  into  the  mouth,  and  a  light ' 
set  before  the  body.     If  a  woman  dies  before  husband,  she  is  rubl 
with  tnrmeric  and    vermillion,    an  honour    which    is   not    paid    te 
widow's  body.     The  body  is  laid  on  the  bier  and  carried  by  four ' 
who  have  to  bathe  and  mark  their  brows  with  two  upright  lines 
ashes,  and  then  lift  up  the  bier  and  carry  it  to  the  burning  grou^ 
where  a  pile  is  prepared  and  the  dead  is  placed  on  it  and  burnt, 
the  fifth  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  gathered  and  thrown  into  wat 
Rites  are  performed   either  for  the   first   ten  days  or  only  from 
seventh  to  the  tenth.     The  bones  of  the  dead  are  laid  in  the  pit 
where  the  body  was  burnt,   covered  with  earth,  and  a  sweet  be 
bush  is  plant^jd  over  them.     A  waistoloth,  shouldercloth,  or  headsc 
is  laid  before  the  bush  and  worshipped,  and  the  priest  is  piesent 
with  a  gift  of  money  or  dnkuhina.     They  mourn  the  dead   ten  di 
and  on  the  twelfth  friends  and  relations  are  feasted  on  stuffed  cakj 
They  do  not  offer  food   to  the  crows  in  honour  of  the  dead 
remember  him  on  the  last  day  of  every  month  and   hold  a  ifhriu 
on  his  yearly  death-day.     In  honour  of  a  woman  who  dies  bef<l 
her  husband  tljoy  give  food  to  a   married  woman  on  the  bri| 
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oi  A* Kvin  or  September- October.     The  community  is  boand 

hy  H  strong  caste   feeling.     Social  disputes  are   settled  at 

of   euatetueu    under  their  priest  or    Gosht    reJda.     The 

o£    the    priest    is    hereditary    and    he    is  much    respected. 

iller  breaolics  of  caste  discipline  are  punished  with  tincB.     Casta 

Uttions  are   subject   to  the  approval   of  their  religious  teacher 

ittgdr  LokAchdrya,   whose  decrees  are  final.     His  office  like  that 

[tbo  priest  is  hereditary.     They  send  their  children  to  schoolj  but 

}t  take  to  new  pursuits  or  show  any  tendency  to  rise  in  wealth 

ition. 

[Pa'nchals,  supposed  to  mean  Five   Craftsmen,  are  returned  as 

ktnbcnDgtil'J2.    They  nrc  found  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  the 

ict.     Thc>y  claim  descent  from  Vishvakarma,  the  framer  of  the 

Tlie  Piinchsls  all  belong  to  one  caste ;  and  some  of  them 

^token  to  %vearing  the  ling.     Some  of  them  are  Kambhdrs  or  iron- 

rk«rs.i>lhors  Uadgirs  or  wood-workers,  others  Kanchgars  or  brass- 

rkere.  others  Kalkutgirs  or  stone-workers,  and  others  Ag^als  or 

Id  and  fijlver  workers.     So,  though  they  have  not  the  monopoly  of 

icrafls,  for  there  are  Jain  Kasavs,and  Bailgambhar,  Bhui,  Jingiir, 

fer,  and  Panchaaieali  iron  smiths,  the  PdnchaLs  are  an  important 

TKey  are  scattered  over  the   district,   chiefly  in   towns  and 

villages.      These  five    subdivisions   belong    to    five  different 

Irtu  or  family-stocks,  Auubhavasya,  Pratnas,   Sanagasya,  SanAta- 

»y»,  and  Suparnasya,  the   members  of  which  eat  together  and 

!«nnarry,      KambhArs   or  iron-workers  belong  to   the    Anubha- 

kslock,  Badgirs  or  wood-workers  to  the  Pratnas  stock, Kan chgdrs 

Bs-workers    to  the   Sanagasya   stock,    Kalkutgirs  or   stone 

!irs  to  the  Sauatauasya  stock,  and  Ags^S  or  gold   and  silver 

r«  to  the  Suparuaaya  stock. 

PAoch41s  speak  Rdinarese  at  home  and  show  no  trace  of  foreign 
n.  The  men's  dress  is  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  country; 
.at,  as  they  are  of  good  caste  and  wear  the  sacred  thread 
jnerally  well  off,  they  seem  never  to  wear  knee-breeches 
rs  the  wnist^^loth.  In  appearance  and  dress,  especially  the 
Is,  they  resemble  Brahmans  in  many  respects.  The  women's 
ijfli*  is  the  same  as  the  Brdhman  women's  dress;  they  arrange  their 
ir  in  the  same  style;  and  like  Brahman  women  they  add  false  hair 
;k  it  with  flowers.  They  are  neat  in  their  dress  and  clean  in 
(persons.  They  live  in  ordiuary  one-storeyed  houses  with  stone 
jud  walls  and  Bat  roofs.  Their  houses  are  fairly  clean.  They 
5d  Cooks,  the  ftaplo  diet  including  rice,  millet,  pulse,  vege- 
l>U's,  and  if  available  dairy  produce  ;  they  eat  no  animal  food  and 
3ly  touch  liquor  or  other  stimulants.  They  are  even-tempered, 
irifty,  8ol>er,  orderly,  and  fairly  hospitable.  Besides  their  five 
"itary  professions  somo  are  husbandmen,  and  some,  moat  of  whom 
igsAla  or  goldsmiths,  hold  private  or  indm  lands  chiefly  granted 
former  governments  in  return  for  service  as  potdiirs  or  coin- 
ira.  The  other  classes  are  fairly  off  though  they  are  neither 
j||It  off  onr  so  neat  and  clean  as  the  goldsmiths.  As  a  class  they 
)m  lU'bi   tliuiitrh  a  few  of  them  borrow  to  meet  marriage 
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and  other  special  charges.     A  family  of  fire  spends  £1  10*.  to  £2  U 
(lis.  15-25)  a  month.     The  P^chAla,  especially  those  of  P 
call  themselves  Pinchal  Brahmans  and  consider  themsolvi 
than  ordinary  Brahmans,  bat  ordinary  Brdhmaiis  look  down  ou  tiit 
They  eat  no  food  but  what  is  prepared  by  their  own  caateraen.     Tl 
are  careful  to  keep  the  leading  rales  of  their  faith,  and  are  prone 
excitement  about  their  social  position  often  quarrelling  with  Brahma 
for    superiority.       Their   household    gods    are    Vishvakarma    ax 
KAlamuia,  but  the  chief  object  of  their  devotion  is   Vish 
whose  im.'ige  is  in  the  form  of  a  man.    These  gods  are  w. 
daily  and  are  offered  cooked   food  on  holidays.     They  batLe  diulj 
the  devout  bathing  in  the  early  morning.     If  they  have  nothing 
do  with  Jaugaras,  they  at  any  rate  do  not  seem  to  have  much  ra< 
to  do  with  Brdhmans.     They  will  not  eat  from  a  Brahman  nor  froj 
any  one  else.     Their  marriages  and  other  ceremonies  are  conduct 
by  ijnriis  or  religious  guides  of  their  own  caste,  some  of  whom   U^ 
at   Bijapur,   Gaugjipur  in  Muddebihjil,  and  elsewhere.     The  (j(n 
belong  to  two  monasteries  called  viath-sinhhsans  or   religions  lio^ 
thrones.     One   of  these  is  at  Antarvalli    in    the  Nizam's   connti 
and  the    other    at    Y6tgeri  in    Bijapur.      The    Antarvalli  pout 
has  for  his  diiiciples  the  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,  and  carpent 
and  the  YAtgeri  pontiff  claims  the  devotion  of  the    coppersmit| 
and    stone-cutters.     All  the    Pdnchjlls  revere  the   heads   of   bo( 
houses.     Though  not  so  learned  in  the  sacred  books  as  Brjlhmi 
their    teachers    show    some   acquaintance  with  them  and  have 
Bmattoriog  of  Sanskrit.      Most  of   the    laity   know   little  of   the 
religion.     The  teachers  are  married  men  and  their  office  is  hereditar 
Of  late,    since    the   establi.shment   of   the    two    religious    hot 
a    few    Pauchals    have    dedicated    thei*^    sons    to    these    houa 
•whore  they  live  studying  religious  books  and  lead  a  ceUbato  lif 
The  books  which  they  quote  as  their  authoi'ity  for  stating  they   »| 
Brahmans    are  said  by    Brahmans    to    be    spurious   and    modei 
They  worship  no  gods  but  their  house-gods,  they  say  all  other 
sprang   from   them.     In    Bijapur  the   village   guardian    is  alwaj 
the    goddess    Labshmi   and    Lakshmi's    ministrant    is    always 
Badbfir  or  carpenter   of  the    Pinchftl  caste.     They  have    faith 
soothsaying    and    admit    the    existence    of   ghosts,    but     profe 
not  to  believe  in  witchcraft.     Their  birth  and    boyhood  c©Temoai| 
including  the  thread-girding  are  the  same  as  those  of  Br^hi 
Girls  are  married  at  an  early  age,  polygamy  is  allowed  and 
times  practised ;  polyandry  is  unknown.     Their  marriage  cereraonll 
last  five  days.     Four  are  spent  in  feasting,  and  one  on    the  actti^ 
wedding   ceremony.  No  halmhus  or  wat,or-pot8  are  used  to  maf, 
the  corners  of  the  atirgi  or  square   in  which  the  bride  and  brid< 
groom  are  bathed.     Four  or  five  boys  stand  round  the  bride  at 
bridegroom  with  one  fingor  up,  and  the  string,  which  is  eventua" 
to   be   broken    and   tied   to   the  wrists  of  the   omiple,   is   paai. 
five  times  round,  being  hitohed  each  time  on  to   the  fingers  of  tl 
boys.       The    teacher   ties    a  luck-giving  necklace  or  mamjaUutt 
round  the  girl's  neck,  repe.ats  the  marriage  texts,  and,  throwing ri< 
on  the  wedded  pair,  completes  the  marriage.    PilnchAls  burn  the  d« 
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n  tbrir  fnneral  cpromoniea,  even  to  kooping  a  lamp  barning  fifteen 
on  the  spot  wliere  ihf  dead  breatlieti  Lis  lustj  closely  resoniblo 
in   cerernouifs.       PAnchtiis    do    not   allow    widow    marriage, 
JTIT  eat  tJifah.     This  t^ken  in  connoctiou  witli  their  wearing 
'nored    thread,    and   refu.-*iug    to    eat   from    Brdhmans,   showa 
[thejT  are  a  sniinerior  cnst6.     This  high   relij^iotis  position  they 
Itain  socially  ;  tor,  though  so  largo  a  community  most  incliido 
poor   the  caste   as  a  whole  is   well  off  atid  forme  a  highly 
:lab]e  body. 

rega'rs,  or  Silk-band  Weavers,  returned  as  numbering  1029, 

iportant  section  of  the  people  of  Guledgudd  in  B/ideimi  and  of 

1  "Hunguud  and  are  specially  common  at  Bagalkot.     They  seem 

be  fouud  north  uf  the  Krishna.     According  to  the  Bagalkot 

they  1'  "'  from  CinjarAt.     Once  every  two  or  three 

fBh^-it  nr  ist  froru  near  Baroda  in  GujarAt  conies  and 

s  aud  utalhs  which  have  taken  place  in  each  family 

.-  -   . :  it.     They  are  almost  the  only  weavers  whu  have  no 

It  leanings.     The  men  keep  the  top-knot,  wear  the  sacred 

?cr.  the  sweet  basil  plant,  hold  yearly  memorial  or  mind 

ilioDour  of  the  dead>  aud  aremarrit'd  by  BrAhmaus.    None  of 

•the  Uny.    In  their  homes  they  speak  a  mixtni-e  of  Gujarflti 

Ewid  Hindnat/tui.'    The  names  in  ordinary  use  among  men  aro 

Kanthisu,    Liikslimausa,  Mdnikna,   M/ivursa,    Ri«mkrishn.'isfi. 

Si»1:ij:i;  and  among  wotnon,  Arababili,  Anaudibdi,  Krishnu- 

li,   SarasvatibAi,  and  Tuljdbdi.     In  Western  India  the 

3g  su  i"  men's  names  is   peculiar  to   Qnjarfit,     Their  surnames 

^he  names  of   places   and    of   aucestor^.     Families    braritig   a 

irolnr  surname   belong  to    a   ]  '         "  '    '  -    or    branch  of   a 

or  family-iitook.     The  Bli:ii  j  to  the    Kathvn 

if  the  Kli»»hyap  tjotm  ;   the  iJajis  belmig  to  the    Diiji  briuu'b 

"Arisva  gotra  ;  the  JaluApurkars  Ijelong  to  the  Rupekutsir 

of  the   Gokul   gotra ;     tho    Kalburgikars   belong    to    the 

jva   branch    of   the   Gokul   gaira ;   aud    the    Maljis  belong    to 

tekAt^r   branch    of  the    Gantam   gotra.     They   marry    with 

fnraily-stock  but  not  with  the   same  branch   of  »  fanily- 

'hey   have  no    subdivisions.     They  live    in    ordinary   one 

i^ed  hon^c*  with  mud  and  st  ine  walla  and  flat  roofs  ;   and  havo 

Bg'  in   their  appearance,    fond,   dress,  or  character  to   distiu- 

Mem  from  R^ingiiris.     Dyeing  silk  in  five  different  colours  is 

be  tbcir  hereditary  calling  ;  but  many  of  them  have  taken  to 

log,  »nd  in  thia  they  have  prospered.     They  claim  to  be  Ksha- 

I  by  the   name  of  Patvegars  or  silk-band  tmikera 

\eaver3.     They  du  not  like   to   rank  ihemselvea 

anT    uihir    cjtbte   and  cat  no  food  but    what    is    prepared    by 

jtJ4  people.     Their    daily   life    differs    little    from    that    of 
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other  craftsmen.     They  work  from  morning  till  eleven  and  aft 
a  midday    resb    begin  work  at    three    and    work   till    dark, 
among  Raugaris  the  womeu  and  children  help  the  men.     They  tal 
thirteen  holidays   out  of  which  two  are  in    the  MutalmAn  raon^ 
pi   MofiarTam.     A    family    of  four  or   five  spends    about  £1    H 
(Rs.  15)  a  month.     Their   chief   divinity  is  the  Tuljapur  Ambill 
aa   they    believe    her   to    be   au    incarnation   of    their    patron* 
the   goddess   IngUj    who   is   eaid   to   have  saved   them  from  tl 
destructive  axo   of  the   Kshatriya-slaying  ParashurAra,  the  sixt 
incarnation   of  Vishnu.     They  often    have   Tallamma  also  in   the 
bouBes.     They  visit  the  shrine  of  Ambdbai  at  Tuljapur  in  the  NIzAm 
country  and  that  of  Vithoba  at  Pandhai-pur  in  Sholdpur.     Milk  a; 
molasses  not  dressed  food  are  daily  offered  to  the  house-deitit 
They  keep  almost  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  Shiordtra  in    M'U 
or  January- February,  the  eleventh  of  bright  A'shddh  or  June-Ju| 
being  their  chief  fast  days.  Besides  Shankarachdrya,  the'  pontiff 
all  Smart  Hindus,  they  have  a  separate  7 «ru  or  religions  teacher, 
is  a  Bhit  by  caste,  and  occasionally  visits  his   disciples  and  collects 
money  from  them.     His  disciples  treat  him  with  great  reverence  and 
ask  him  to  dine  with  them.    They  do  not  worship  evil  spirits,  but  have 
faith  in  witchcraft.     They  beUeve  in  soothsaying,  and  consult  astrolo- 
gers.    Their  ceremonies  do  not  greatly   difler   from  those    of  tho 
Raugiiris  or  dyers.  The  chief  peculiarity  is  that  their  boys  are  girt  with 
tho  sacred  thread  between  five  and  ten  at  a  cost  varying  from  £2  to 
JW  (Rs.20-3()).      Child  marriage  is  the   rule;  widow  marriage  to  a 
Bocond  but  not  to  third  husband  is  allowed;  polygamy  is  occasionally 
prat^tisoil,    and    polyandry  is    unknown.      Their  marriage  customa 
differ  slightly  from  those  described  under  Rangaris,     The  early  rites 
ani  tht*  siiino  as  those  of  Rangaris.     At  the  time  of  marriage  tho  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  made  to  sit  facing  each  other  on  a  car{)ei 
a  white  sheet  is  held    between   them.     The  priest    and    the   l': 
shower   grains  of  rice   on  tho  heads  of  tho   pair;  and   the    whiftfl 
curtain     with    the  cross    on    it  is     removed.       The    bride's    fatb9| 
performs  the  girl-givmg  or  kanyaddn    in    which    the    nine    Hindu 

Elanets   are  worshipped,     and  a  burnt    offering   is    made    in  their 
onour.^     The  bride's  father  presents  drinking  vessels  and  platters 
as  hia  daughter's  dowry  ;  and  the  friends  and  kinspeople  pr* 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  5*'- to  2«.    (Re.  t^-1)  in   cash, 
bride  and  bridegi-oum  are  led  to  the    bridegroom's    house  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.     The  vnrdt  or  married  couple's  homewatt 
procession  is  like  that  of  the  Rangaris.     At  the  bridegroom's  hot 
five  married  women  with  their  husbands  are  feasted. 

They  bum  the  dead,  but  liave    no  jivkhada  or  life-stone  as^ 
lodging  for  the  soul  of  the  dead.     On  the  way  to  tho  burning  gi-ot 
there  is  the  usual  rest   and   the   usual  change  of  place  among    t^ 
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baarers.  At  tlie  burniag  ground  the  heir  as  asnal  carries  an  earthen 
wmter  re»8el  round  the  pyre  and  lays  a  quarter-anna  piece  near  tho 
pjrct.  Bulls  of  food  are  laid  on  tho  spot  where  the  body  wiia  burned, 
and  on  the  third  day  the  bones  are  gathered  and  thrown  into  water. 
On  the  eleventh  a  dinner  is  given  to  friends.  They  hold  that 
n  d»Ath  in  the  f.'imily  causes  ceremonial  impurity  and  they  stop 
work  for  thirteen  days.  They  give  both  monthly  and  yearly  mind* 
fe«At9.  They  have  no  7tdik  or  headman.  Social  disputes  are 
Rt^ttled  by  the  panch  or  caste-council.  Though  not  so  wealthy  as  the 
Hivlkiira  and  Salis  they  are  comfortably  off.  Their  condition  rises 
or  falls  with  the  state  of  the  weaving  trade.  Some  of  them  send 
tbeir  sons  to  Bcbool;  but  they  attach  less  value  to  schooling  than 
the  Hatknrs. 

Raddis,  said  to  moan  Strong  Arms,  are  returned  as  numbering 
29,055.  Except  in  ludi,  wliere  they  are  rather  rare,  they  are  found 
nil  over  tlie  district  iu  considerable  numbers  especially  in  the  rural 
parts.  Bigalkot,  B.4,>=fev.4ili,  and  Muddobihal  have  villages  almost 
lolv  of  Uaddis.  They  claim  descent  and  take  their  name  from  one 
i!.  the  son  of  Kudvakkalgc,  the  only  l)rother  of  Kurupi,  the 
'A  the  Kurubars  or  .Shepherds.  Raddi,  a  corruption  of  the 
.trese  ratfi  tho  human  arm,  is  said  to  have  been  added  to  Hem's 
on  aeconat  of  his  personal  strength.  They  say  that  a  woman 
ava  R'lddi,  who  was  a  devotee  of  Vyankatesh  of  Vyankatgiri  in 
h  Arkot,  secured  for  her  caste  tho  boon  of  plenty  from  her 
farou'tto  god  Sbri  Vyankatesh.  They  have  a  tradition  that  they 
tirigitiaWy  camo  to  South  BijApur  from  Vyankatgiri  in  North  Arkot. 
They  are  divided  into  Chitraats,  \fatn>at8,  Namads,  Nirmala, 
Pakn4k<i,  and  Pentpeiits,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.* 
Of  the  six  divi<$ion3  tho  Namads  and  the  Paknaks  are  aloue  found 
u  ronxidi-rable  numbers  in  BijApur,  and  of  these  two  sub-divisions 
P^koaks  are  by  far  the  largest  and  hold  many  heredit.iry  village 
hips.  ^dmads  are  very  common  about  Bagalkot  and 
"  ';idd.  'i'heN.dtnads  are  Brahmanical  and  tho  other  five  divi.sions 
tC.  They  are  m^irried  by  Jangams  and  in  their  religious  and 
vanccs  closely  resemble  PauchamsAlis.  Among  Ndmad 
.  pergonal  names  iu  common  use  among  men  are  BdlAppa, 
kppa>  Krisbndppa,  and  Rdraappa  j  and  among  women  Bdlava, 
— t,  LftkBhmavva,  and  Vyankavva.  They  have  no  fixed  family 
r  surrmmes  being  place  and  calling  names.  These  six 
iclnde  thirty-six  hedags  or  fami!y-stock<i,  of  which 
Chhallvdie,  Dailigallvale,  DurmundalvalR,  Gndgivfile, 
,  Jdkvale,  Jhyancrtivillo,  Kadallvalo,  KatharvAle, 
iiivale,  Padgalv.'tle,  Raddikondvjlle,  Hagtivdle, 
vAle  are  the  most  important.  Members  of  the  same 
-.  •.  li  may  not  interm.'irry.  In  appearance  they  differ  little 
Panchamjialis.  They  are  of  middle  height  with  well-knifc 
IBS,  Bouaewhat  oval   faces,  long  nose,  and  a  lively  expression. 
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Though  not  fair  they  are  less  dark  than  Knrubars  or  Kablige 
They  are  aheiilthy,  gooti -looking,  and  long-lived  class.     The  worn 
are  like   the  mon   only   slimmer.     Kauareso  is   their  home  tong'ai 
They  live  in  largre  hadly  aired  one-storeyed  liouses  with  stone  aut 
tflay  walls  and   flat  roofa,   the  air  often   tainted  by  the  practicje 
keeping  men  and  cattle  under  the  same  roof.     Their  house  g 
include  quilts  and  blankets,  cots  and   boxes,  and  earthen  and  me 
vessels.     Some  of  them  keep  servants  and  almost  all  own  domes 
animals,  four  to   thirty-four  bullocks,  one  to  four  cows,  and  soro 
times    one  or   two   she-buffaloes.      Tlioy  are  great  eaters,  taki 
three  to  four  meals  a  day,  and   are  fond  of  sharp  and  soar  disho 
Their  staple   food   is  millet  and  wheat  bread,  huskfd  millet 
boiled   and  eaten  with  whey,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables.     Mi 
butter,  whey^  and   curds  are  sometimes  added  to  the  daily  t 
Their   holiday  and    wedding  dishes   are  poiis  or  sugar  roUy-poli 
kadbus  or  Eugar  dumplings,  rice  boiled   and   strained,  fheraija 
Termicelli,  and  ^nr  or  t^tmarind  sauce.     Of  thrse  dishes  the  tthcnit^ 
or  vermicelli  is  prepared  on  theHiudu  New  Year's  Day  in  SI  arch- Ap 
and  on   DinUi  in    A'shvin   or  September -October,  and  poliK    ai 
haJhus  are  made  on  any  holidays.     On   Nag-panchvii  or  the  Cob: 
Fifth  in  Shrdvan  or  July-Aug^ust  a  special  dish  of  Italian  millet  fln 
and  sugar  is  made  and  is   called   tainblt  WJtw  or  millet  balls.     They 
neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.     As  a  rule  men  liathe  before 
eating  the  morning  meal,  and   worship  tlio  house  or  village  g'"<'?'=  ; 
women   bathe  only  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sntur-' 
because  Monday  is   sacred  to  Basavauna,  Tuesday   to  Yaliaiu      , 
Friday  to  Sbri  Vyankte^h,  and  Saturday  to  Maniti.  The  men  slmve 
the  head  except  the  top-knot,  and  the  face  except  the  eyebrow  p  ■ 
moustache.     Ihey  mark  the  brow  with  the  nam  or  two  parallel 
of  sandal-paste.     Instead    of  knee-breeches    which   were   ftirn 
generally   used,  men  wear  a  waistcloth  seven  and  a  half  feet  U<: 
fihouldercloth  or  a  blanket,  a  jacket,  and  a  headscarf.      The  wouj 
wear    the   hair  tied    in    a  knot   at   the   back  of  the   head   witho 
using  flowers  ov  false  hair.     They  dress  in   a  foil  Mai-Atha  ro 
without  passing  the  skirt  liack  between  the  feet  and  a  bodico  with 
back   and    short   sleeves.     All   married   women  should  wear  gli 
bangles  and  mark  their  brows  with  kunku  or  verujillion.     Both  in 
and  women  have  rich  clothes  in  store  for  holiday  use,  and  have  prvli 
or  silver  ornaments  according  to  their  means,  the  same  in 
those  worn  by  true   Lingayats.     As  a  class  they   are  fair 
hardworking,  houest,  orderly,  sober,  even-tempered,  an<l  bospitabi 
but  rather  thriftless.     Agricultuns  is   their  hereditary  calling,  a 
almost  all  follow  it,  though  a  few  have  taken  to  trade  in  grain  and 
moneylending.     The  Raddis  are  among  the  best  dry-crop  cultiva 
in  the  district ;  they  seldom  attempt  garden  tillage.     Most  of  thei 
till  their  own  land,  and  others  hire  fields  paying  the  owner  oue-thi 
to  one-half  of   the  produce.     Those   who  own   no  land  live  by  fi 
labour  which  hvsts  almost  throughout  the  3'car.     Their  women  mi 
the  house  and  help  the  men  in   the  field.     They  cut  off  millet 
in  harvest  time,  pick  and  gin  cotton,  weed,  and   scare. birds, 
begin  to  help  from  their  twelfth  year.     Many  Raddis  are  snbstan 
farmers,  and,  though  most  of  them  suffered  in  the  1876  famine  as 
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class  they  are  fairly  off  and  free  from  debt.  Like  other  Bijdpur 
basbandmen  Raddis  have  many  field  rites.  The  beginuing  of  each 
of  the  leadiog  field  processes  is  marked  by  one  of  these  rites.  The 
Imding  rites  are  the  kurgi-puja  or  drill-plough  worship,  charagg  or 
lAksbmi's  feasts,  and  the  Jung  or  a  feast  in  which  the  dihig  or  field 
•O&g^  is  san^.  The  kurgi-puja  or  drill  ploug'h  worship  is  held  on  tho 
da"  -  *'  day  before  sowing  is  begun  in  late  May  or  June  in  the 
h'  ■  of  the  south-west  monsoon.    The  day  for  worshipping  the 

I'  :inning  other  field  works  is  fixed  either  by  the  j^alii  or 

V  111  astrologer,  or,  where  there  is  no  Brahman  astrologer, 

tl  Marnti  by.  In  consulting  Maruti  Yea  ia  written  on  one  piece 

o:  ,  ,  .  lud  No  on  another.  The  two  papers  are  rolled  into  small 
bfUUand  thrown  before  the  god,  and  a  boy  of  three  or  four  is  told  to 
pick  one  of  the  two.  If  the  boy  picks  the  Yes  paper,  tho  rite  is  begun 
xm  the  proposed  day.  If  he  chooses  the  No  paper,  the  rite  is  put  off 
»r>  ■  '  '  :^cle  is  again  consulted.  The  drill-plough  worship  is  held 
h.  i-.e,  in  the  front  yard,  or  in  the  field  which  is  to  be  sown, 

Whuii  the  plough  is  worshipped  in  the  house   or  in  the  front  yard 
Ute  spot  on  which  the  plough   is   to  be  worshipped  is  cowdunged,  a 
oocoADUt  is  broken,  and  the  pieces  are  thrown  to  the  right  and  left  as 
»a  oBering  to  the  place  spirits,  that  they  may  leave  it  and  make  room 
lor  Lukshmi  who  is  to  be  worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  plough.    The 
filoogh  ia  made  ready  and  complete  in  every   part.     It  is  washed  in 
Iraih  wnter,  wr-apped  in  a  robe  or  lugdr,  part  uf  it  is  clad  in  a  bodice, 
ami  it    is  sot  on  the  cowdunged  spot.  If  tlie  worshipper  is  a  Brdhmani 
Hindu,  be  marks  the  plough  with  sandal-paste  ;  if  he  is  a  Lingdyat, 
fa«  ruba  it  with  ashes  and  throws  turmeric   powder,   vermilliou,   and 
flowers  on  it.  Glass  bangles  and  women's  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
Mro  bang  from  different  parts  of  the  plough,  frankincense  is  burnt 
before  it,  and  sweet  food  is  offered  to  it.     Sometimes  the  old  silver 
or  hrna?  mask  or  niukhvata  of  the   village  Lakshmi  is   fastened  to 
as  its  face-plate.    Afterwards,  when  the  plough  is  taken  to 
i  cocoanut  is  broken  and  the  pieces  are  thrown  to  the  right 
:  r.be  path  along  which  the  plough  is  taken  to  please  the 
lift,  and  prevent  them  doing  mischief  to  the  plough,  for,  if 
not  pleased,  tho  spirits  will  break  the  plough.     When  the 
]flaco  in  the  field  it  is  performed  on  the  day  on  which 
11.  It  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  house  or  front 
(ichshow,  UH  the  plough  is  to  be  used  soon  after  the 
.  :  e  beginning  to  plough  the  field-guardian  is  worshipped, 
imrdinn  lives  in  a  small  stone  generally  under  a  ^Itami  tree 
na,  which  wa«  set  there   for  it  when  the  field  was  first 
.nd    has  since  been    regularly  smeared  with  redlead.     A 
led   over  the  stone,  it  i.s  daubed  with  sandal-paste 
.d  food  is  laid  before  it.     Before  the  bullocks  are 
yokfd  lo  tii'j  |)lough,  their  heads  are  rubbed  with   cowdung-ashea 
ftnd   the  owner  bows  before  them.     They  are  given  a  sweet  dish  to 
eat  and  itomt;  dressed  food  is  waved  about  them  and  thrown   to  the 
iipirit8.      The  first  of  the  charags  or  Lakshmi's  feasts  falls  on  the 
Bhtulrapad  or  A-Ugust-Septcmber  no-moon  which  is  called  yelldmdti 
or  tho  iMwamo  no-moon,  from  yell  sesame    and  inmsi  no-moo^ 
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Dressed  food  is  taken  to  the  field  aad  some  of  the  dressed  food  i 
thrown  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  and  the  rest  is  eaten  by 
house-people.    The  next   feast  comes  on   the  yfs/i*'mor  Septemb* 
October  full-moon  which  is   called  Stijihnnnnvi  that  is  the   eart 
/;ono  full-moon.      Five  days  bfifore  the  full-moon,  on  Dasnra  or  ti^ 
bright  tenth,  married  women  take  a  copper  dish  filled  with  mill* 
go  to  a  jKitter's,  gire  him  the   millet,  and  bring  from   him   in 
dish  two  cones  of  earth  of  unequal  height,  a'w   to  eight  inches  hi^ 
and  five  toejt^ht  smaller  earthen  cones  about  a  couple  of  inches  hij 
The  largo  cone  is  supposed  to  represent  the  father,  the  slightly  small 
cone  the  mother,  and  the  tiny    cones  the  children  of  the  familj 
Besides  the  millet  the  potter  is  given  a  betelnut  and  a  copper  ct 
and  all  the  cones  are  daubed  with  kunku  or  veruiillion.     They  are  i 
in  a  niche  in  the  house,  rubbed  with  sandal-paste  or  ashes,  and 
and  flowers  are  put  on  them  and  dressed  food  is  laid  before  them, 
the  full-moon  day  the   cones  are  marked  with  alternate  stripes 
lime  aud   redlead  and  worshipped  in  the  same  way  as  on  Vaam 
At   noon  all  cultivators   except  Brabmaus  take  dressed   food  to  tl 
fiehls.  At  the  time  of  going  to  the  fields  they  take  with  them  four  i 
the  tiny  cones,  set  them  iu  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  offer  them  fool 
Afterwards    tome  food  is  thrown  in  the  middle  and    into    the    fof 
corners  of  the  field.     The  food  offered  to    spirits  includes  a  swc 
dish  and  generally   boiled    rice   mixed  with  curds,  a  favourite  di| 
with  almost  all  spirits.     The  people  then  sit  down   to  eat.   Befo^ 
eating  they  throw  pinches  of  food  round  their  dishes  as  an  offerinf^ 
to  the  spirits  of  the  place  on  which  they  sit,   that  the  spirits  may 
rot  disturb  them.     In  the  evening  they  return,  and  next  day  the 
married    women  dressed    in    new    clothes,  aud    singing  songs    aa 
they  go,  take  the   remaining  cones  and   throw    them   into  a  river 
or  pond.     In  cotton   fields  boiled   rice  and  curds  are  tlirown  into 
different  parts  of   the  field  before  the  cotton-picking  begins.     The 
khunad  charag  or  thrasbing-floor-Lakshmi's  feast  is  held  when  the 
thrashing  floor  is  prepared  ;  it  does  not  differ  from  the  ytUdmdsi 
eharng.     When  the  thrashing  floor  is  ready  a  post  is  driven  into   the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  the  floor  is  eowdiinged.     The 
post  is  rubbed  with  ashes  or  sandal -paste  and  frankincense  is  bumtj 
Defore  it     Some  ears  of  gi-ain  are  thrashed    by   a    wooden  pestll 
and    the  grains  are   boiled   whole  in  an  earthen    vessel    aud   ai 
offered  to  the  post.     When  the  place  is  consecrated   no    cue    wil 
shoes  on    is   allowed    to   step  on   the   floor,    though   persona    wit 
sandals  may  walk   freely   across  it.     In  the   evening  the   ears 
grain  that  are  to  be  trampled  are  heaped  round  the  post  and    fovi 
to  eight  bullocks  are  made  to  go  round  the  post.     As  they  drive  tl 
bullocks  they  sing  songs  which  are  called  damjors,  and  hence  the  rit 
is  called  ddugor.    lu  driving  the  bullocks  they  are  not  allowed  to 
the  whip.     On  the  day  after  the  grain  bag  been  winnowed,  a  cocoom 
is  broken,  and  pieces  of  it  are  thrown  to  the  right. nnd  to  the  left 
the  grain  heap  as  an  offering  to  spirits,  frankincense  is  bnrnt  befot 
the  heap,  and  turmeric  powder  and  vermillion  are  thrown   on 
heap.      Most   local   husbandmen,   sometimes   even  Lingtiyats   anl 
Brahmans,  sacrifice  a  goat.     The  Lingdyat  or  BrAhman  does  not  kif 
the   goat  himself  but  pays   the  price  of   the   goat,  and  a    Mardthii 
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it  or  some  flesh-eating  Hindu  kills  the  goat  before  the  heap  of 

tiklea  its  blooil  about   the  thrashing  floor.     If  the 

Id  ifl  a  flosh-eater  he  tlrcsses  the  flesh,  offers  it  to  the 

|be«p,  ihroivs  it  to  the  spirits,  and  eats  it  with  his  family  and  friends. 

Beforo  mi^iisariiig  the  gi-aia,  the  grain  heap,   the   mea.sure-bf.aket,r. 

aod  the  broom  are   worshipped  in  the    following  manner.     On  the 

)i  the   heap  is  set  a  small   cone  of   bnllock-dung  which   was 

»po'J    bv  bullocka  as  they  left  the   thrashing  iloor ;  and  on  the 

r   of   the    bullock's   tails  are  stuck   as    a  top-knot. 

p,   the  basket,  and  the  broom,  frankincense  is  burnt, 

id  inxir  lemons  and  ten  plantains  are  laid.     A  cocounut  is   broken 

ul  its  pieces  are  thrown  to  the  left  and  to  the  riglit.     Aa  a  rule 

I  the  new  grain  is  measured  either  in   the  first  part  of  the  day  or  in 

t  piiirt  of  the  night,  never  after  midday  or  midnight.     When 

tod  is  brought  under  tillage,  the   day  on  which   the  clearing 

is  fixed  eithor  by  the  Urahraan  astrologer  or  joshi  or  by 

lk>  tillage  Maruti.     Before  beginning  to  clear  the   field  the 

'niT  bri*nks  a  cocoanut  and  throws  the  pieces  about  the  field  as  an 

[offering  t)  the  place  spirits.     When  tho  field  is  cleared  and  made  fit 

for  ploughing  the  hun/i  or  plough  is  worshipped  n^  has  been  described 

wil'    ■'         ,ie  difference  that  it  is  worshipped  either  in  the  house  or 

h<  ^  and  never    in   the   field.     When   the   plough  haa    been 

wofTiJiij.pv.i   a  stone  is  picked  in  tbo  field,   washed  with  fresh  water, 

BTDtfared  with  vcrmillion  paste,  and  set  under  a  tree,  generally  a  sliami 

Hiino<ai  Roma^  as  tho  field  guardian  or  ksfielrapdl. 

Tr    '  -       '        ^h  clnssed  by  Brdhmans   among   Sliiidrds,   rank  with 

ji,.  .ft  high  position,  and  will  not  eat  from  the  hands  of 

vs.     lu  iho  wet  months  (June-November),  which  is  theii  busy 

■the  men  go  to  their  fields  in  the  early  niomingand  return  at 

Bit  or  eleven.  e»t  their  dinner,  and  after  a  short  rest  go  to  work,  and 

'  '••mplight.     In  the  hot  months,  they  do  not  go  regularly  to 

nu<l  when  they  go  they  do  not  start  till  after  the  morning 
iftcr  serving  food  to  men  eat  their  food  and  go  to  work 
the  men  and  making  ready  their  supper.     A  family 
in  1   10«.    to  £2  \0s.  (Rs.  15-25)   a  month  on  food    and 

9.      •  ..-osta  £4  to  £20  (Rs.  40  -  200)  to  build,  and  1«.  to  4*. 

J-2)  a    month    to  rent.     Their  house  goods    and  furniture  are 
»■    f  *    1"     to   £10  (Ra,  2-5-1 110).     A   servant's  yearly  pay  with 
ng  is  £2  to  £:i  (Rs.  20-30).     A  birth  costs  £1  to 
l*.j  ,U-.  I    -^11  .  a  boy's  marriage  £12  10*.  to  £40  (Rs.  125-400)  and 
lopwardii,  a  mrVa  marriage  £5   to  £20  (Rs.  50-200),  and  a  death  IQa. 
|to£l  10«.  {lU.  5-15). 

p..  5.3.   --p  „  religious  people,  thoir  family  deity  is  Shri  Vyankatesh, 
y  are  t<peeiully  devoted  and   to  whom   on  Friday  every 
iiy  i.l:i  IS  t,\nlbit»  or  sugar  dumplings  and  a  mixture  of  rice  and 
»alsti?  HMiI/-d  and   Rtraiued    and  called   khkhdi,   and    the   dams   or 
Mrv  th«' god   are  a'-ked   to  a  feast  on   Fridays  and  holidays. 

\'vaijkate8h,  YuUaninin.  and  Milruti  are  also  worshipped 
ipine.     They  belong  to  the  Shri  Vaishnav  sect,  which 
iii.i..i  Ml  the  twelfth   century  by  RdTnAnujacharya,  a  native 
Permatar   noar    Madras.     He  studied  at  Conjevaram,  and 
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travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Southern  India.     He  perfected 
system  and  composed  his  religious  works  in   the  island   of  Serii 
patam,   at   the  meeting  of    the   Kaveri  and   the  Kolerun.      Pre 
Seringapatara  he  was   driven  by  king   Kerikal   Choi,   who  was 
•uncompromising  Shaiv,  and  who  required  Ramd.uuiacharya  and 
other  Brahmans  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  faith  in    Shi  v.     Frc 
Seringaptam   he     fled      to     iMaisur,    and      in      1117       convei 
Viahnuvardhan  Balldl  the  king  from  the  Jain  faith    K^mdnujachdr 
18  said  to  have  treated  the  Jains  with  great  severity.      He  establish! 
his  throne  at  Mulekot,  which  is  still  occupied  by  the  tjuru  known 
the  ParkalsvAmi.      Twelve     years    after     the    death  of    the    CI 
king  Rdjraanuj     returned    to    iSeringapatara  and  tbere  ended 
days.     Ramanuj  asserted  that  Vishnu  was  Brahm^  that  he  had 
before   all   worlds,   and  was  the   cause   and  creator  of  all  thin£ 
Though     like  him  he  raaintjiined  that  Vishnu    and   the   nnivei 
were  one,   in   opposition    to  iSliankardch^rya    he    denied  that   tl 
deity  was  void  of  form   or  quality,  and  regarded  hira  as   endows 
with    all  good  qualities   and   with   a     twofold   form,    the    suprei 
spirit   pan7idtma  or   cause,    and    the    gross     spirit   or   effect    tl 
is  the  universe  or  matter.     The   doctrine   is   therefore   called 
v{.shishthddvait    that    is  unity     with    attributes,        Raddis     rosj 
Brdhmnns  and  call  local  Brdhmans  to  officiate  at  their  cercmoni^ 
Their  special  holidays  are  Jloli  in  Phahjun  or  February -March,   t| 
Hindu   New  Year's  Day  in  Chaltra  or  March -April,  NdgpaurhmC  • 
the  Cobra's  Fifth   in  Shrd  van  or  July -August,   Oaneshchaturthi 
Bliddrapad   or   August-September,   Dasara  and  Dindli  in  Ashvin 
September -October,  and  the  full-moons  of  Ashddh  or  Juae-Ju| 
Anhvln  or  September- October,  Kdrtik  or  October -November, 
MdrgshirDh   or  November- December.     On  the  full  moon  of  Anf' 
or  Juno- July  small  earthen  bullocks  are  washed  with  sandal-i 
grains   of  rice  and   flowers  are  thrown  over  them,  frankincense 
burnt    before    them,   and    they    are   offered    cooked     food.      Thi 
special  fast  days  are  Shicrdlra   which  is  known  as    Maha  Shiifrdi 
in  dark  Afjjr//*  or   January- Februniy  ;  the  lunar  elevenths   of    be 
Ashddh  or  June- July  and  yufr^ifc  or  October- November ;  and 
dark  eighth   of  ShrdtHin  or  July -August  known  as  Oukufaahlat 
On    Ooknlnshtnmi  they   fast  the    whole  day.     In    the   ovLMiing  tbi 
nmko  an  earthen  image  of    Krishna,   mark   it    with   sandal   past 
throw  grains    of  rice  and    flowers  over   it,  lay   fruit  before  it, 
it  in  a  crndle,  and  sing  songs.     Afterwards  they   eat  a  light   rer 
They    briicve   in   soothsaying,  astrology,    lucky  and  unlucky  daj 
nnd    wilcheriift.     Their  gn-at   spirit-scaring  god    is  Maruti ;  wh^ 
ft  person   is  ]X)8ses8ed  by  a  spirit   he  or   she   is  seated  before 
god    and    ashes    from  the    censer  aro  rubbed    on   the    siafforei 
(on^heud. 

Manuvd  Raddis  claim  to  keep  and  some  of  the  well-to-do  keep,  nine 
of  tlu'  hixti'on  Brilhiniinic  gansldrs  or  sacraments.  As  soon  as  a  child 
is  Ikhu,  the  inidwifo  cuts  it^  navel  cord  with  a  knife  and  bathos  both 
thi'  mother  and  child  in  warm  water.  If  the  family  is  rich 
father  of  the  child  performs  WiQJdlhmn  or  birth  ceremony.  Befoj 
th«  child'5  nnvel  cord  is  cut  the  child's  father  bathes  and  sits 
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br>y  on  a  third  low  stool  in  front  of  tbem.     The  Bnlhman  priest  w^ 
ships  a  betelout  in  the  name  of  (ianpati  in  the  satnc  whj  as   in 
jdtKartn  or  birth-ceremony.     The  father  takes  the  child   on   his 
and  the  barber  cuts  the  boy's  hair  with  a  pair   of  scis3org,   leavij 
•the  top-knot.     After  tlie  boy  has  been  shaved,  the  boy  and  his  fatl 
are  again  rubbed  with   scented  oil  and  bathed  in  hot   water 
dressed  in  new  clothes.     Thoy  then  with   the  mother  sit  on  thi 
low  stools,  and  some  married  woman  of  the  family  waves  a  lar 
before  them.     The  Brdhman  priest  is  given  undressed  food  enou£ 
for  a  meal  and  moficy,  aud  the  barber  undressed  food  enonj^h  for , 
meal  and  l^d.  (1  a.).     On  this  day  some  sweet  dish  is  prepared 
dinner.      Raddis  allow   and    practise  child  and    widow    marriac 
polygamy  is  allowed  but  is  not  common,  and  polyandry  is  unknov 
When   the   parents   of  the    boy  and  girl    have   agreed    to    mat 
them,  the   boy's  father  goes  to  the  girl's   house   with   a   robe, 
bodioecloth,  and  a  silver  neck  ornamont  or  some  gold  and  silvij 
ornrtments  if   he   is   rich.      After   the    boy's    father  has  come,  tl 
girl's  father  calls  his  friends  and  kinsmen  and  a   Brdtiman  to  hi 
house  to  be  present  at  his  girl's  hnshtagi  or  betrothal.     The  boyj 
father  places  a  coconnut  and  seven  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar  bi'fof 
the  girl's  house  gods.     The  girl  is  brought  before  the  boy's  fatht 
who  gives  her  the  robe,  bodieecloth,  and  ornaments  he  has  brougl 
marks  her  brow  with  vorjuilliou    tills  her  lap  with  two-thirds  of, 
ponn  1  of   dry  dates,  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  betelnnts,  100  bet 
leaves,  one-si.Kth  of  a  pound  of  turmaric  roots,  and  five  plantaioj 
and  puts  a  little  sugar  into  her  mouth.     The  girl's   father  rises  at 
taking  betel  in   his  hand  says  to  the  boy's  father  '  My  daughter 
betrothed  to  your  son,' 'and  ties  the  betel  to  the  skirt  of  the  father 
shouldercloth.     The  boy's  father  then  rises,  says  to  the  girl's  fatb^ 
*  My  son  is  betrothed  to  your  daughter,'  and  ties  the  betel  to  the  si 
of  the  girl's  father's  shouldercloth.     Sugar  aud  betel  are  served 
the  guests  and  Brahman  priests  and  undressed  food  and  money 
the  Brahman  priests  alone.     The  girl's  father  treats  the  boy's  fath< 
and  his  reluious  to  sugar  rolly-polies.     After  some  days  the  girl^ 
father  with  one  or  two  kinspeople  goes  to  see  the  boy,  and  is  feaste 
by  the  boy's  father.     When  they  have  gone,  the  boy's  father 
to  his  Brdhmau  priest  and  asks  him  to  fix  a  lucky  day  for  the  weddinj 
When  the  priest  has  fi.ved  the  day,  the  boy's  father  sends  a  messaj 
to  the  girl's    parents  and  asks  kinspeople,  friends,  and  castemeo 
the  marriage.     Marriage  booths  are  built  in  front  of  both  hous 
and  a  bahnle  or  marriage  altar  is  built  in  the  girl's  booth.     On 
lucky  day  two  or  three  days  before  the  wedding  the  fathers  of  th( 
boy  and  girl  worship  Ganpati  with  the  help  of  a  Brahnmn  priest 
their  own  houses  in  the  satne  way  as  is  don©  in  the  ji'itlcarm  or  birtl 
ceremony,  give  money  and  undressed  food  to  the  Brahman  priest,  ani 
feast  their  kinspotipln.     Next  day  uta  lucky  hour,  the  boy  is  rubbe 
with  turmeric  j^viwder  and  oil,  and  is  seated  with  his  father    moth< 
and   two   married   kinswomen  in  a  square   or  aurffi  with  a   water 
pot  at  oaclj  oornor  and  a  thread  passed  several  times  round  the  noolcl 
of  the  jars.     Tlu'^e  jr%rs  nro  filled  with   water,  turmeric  powder,  aW 
Vermillion,  and  thu  persons  seated  in  the  square  are  bathed  in  be 
water  bj  married  women.     When  the  pouring  of  hot  water  is  ovej 
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le  porsoaa  in  the  square  are  told  to  beud  (lown^  and  a  tiimhan  or 
or  copper  dish  is  held  over  them  with  its  bottom   up.     Ou  the 
_         m  is  placed  n  gold    nosering  and  water  is  poured  on  the  ring. 
The  Uireaa  passed  roand  the  jars  ia  unwound  and  tied  to  a  post  of 
marringe  booth.     Afterwards  married  women  go  to  the  girP^ 
in  procession  accompanied  with  mtigic.     They  carry  turmeric 
jr,  Vermillion,  turmeric  pastOj  a  white  robe  or  pdlal,  and  a  bodied 
girl ;  and  a  cocoanut,  rice,  and  betelnuts  to  fill  the  girl's  lap. 
the  women  come  to  the  girl's  house,  the  girl's  mother  or  some 
mnrried  woman  rubs  her  with  the  turmeric  paste  and  the  girl 
Uied  in  the  same  way  as  the  boy  was  bathed.     On  the  night 
the  wedding  day  the  boy  and  hia  party  go  to  a  temple  and 
jr  they  are  seated  they  are  joined  by  the  girl's  father  and  a  band 
friends  and  kinspeople.     When  the  men  and   women  of  the 
irtiea  meet  they  throw  abxr  or  scented  powder  on  one  another. 
^rl's  father  washes  the  boy's  fuet,  marks  hia  brow  with  sandal 
},  and  presents  him  with  a  dressi.     Afterwards  the  boy  is  led  on 
in   procession  with  music.     On  the  wedding  day  a  hour  or 
iforo  the  time  fixed  for  the  wedding  the  girl's  sister  takea 
lioelli  or  shecaya  cooked  in  milk  with  molasses,  and  gives  the 
,to  the  boy  to  eat.     After  he  has  eaten  the  dish  the  boy  is  given 
blcet  of  betel  leaves  and  nut  to  chew,  is  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of 
1  w  led  on  horseback  in  state  to  the  girl's.     After  ho 
jirl  is  brought  in  her   marriage  dress,  and  the  boy  and 
''tlie  girl  are  made  to  stand  facing  each  other  separated  by  a  cHrtain 
tha  central  turmeric  cross.     BrAhman  priests  hand  the  guests  red 
s,  read  the  marriage  service,  and  at  the  e^d  of  each  verse  throw 
lee  on  the  pair,    the  gnesta  joining  the  priests    in  throwing  the 
At  the  end  of  the  service  the  curtain  is  dmwn  on  one  side, 
boy    with    his   two    hands    throws    rice    on    the    girl's    hes 
ms  tiie  lucky  necklace  round  her  neck,  and  the  wedded  pair^ 
taken  to  bow  before  the  house  gods.     The  priests  are  given 
idressdd  food  and  money,  and  the  guests  are  dismissed  with  betel, 
the  evening  the  girl's  father  gives  a  dinner  to  his  caste-people  ; 
^D  the  feast  the  pair  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.     After  the  feast 
rido  and  bridegroom  are  led  on  a  horse  in  state  to  bow  before* 
iti.     Men  walk  in  front  of  the  horse  and  women 
singing  marriage  songs.     Among  the  women  walk 
Iters  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom   with  a  lamp  in  a  platter, 
the  lamps  before  the  god,  and  the  ministrant  breaks  a  cocoanut 
It  of  bim.     From  the  temple  the  procession  goes  to  the  brida- 
l's.   At   the  bridegroom's  the  pair  sit  on  two  low  stools  side  by 

id  with  the  help  of  the  Brahman  priest  worship  Ganpati  who 

tepresented  by  a  betelnut  placed  on  a  small  heap  of  rice  ou  a  low 

The  Brdhman  priest  blesses  the  pair,  takes  money  and  betel, 

ea  homo.     The  girl  is  made  to  sit  ou  the  laps  of  the  chief  of 

>y'«  kinamcu  and  kinswomen,  and  is  duly  handed  to  the  boy'a 

with  the  request  that  the  girl  may  be  treated  aa  one  of  her 

lildren.     The  boy's  father  asks  the  leading  members  of  the 

^^party  to  a  feast,  and  after  the  feast  they  take  the  girl  to  her 

-.     Next  day  the  girl's  father  asks  the  boy,  his  father. 
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and  leading  kluspeople  to  bis  house,  feeds  tbem  on  sweofc  dishes,  aa| 
presents  tbem  with  clothes.  This  feast  ends  the  nmrriage  ceW 
monies  and  the  g'uests  withdraw.  When  a  widow  wishes  to  marr 
she  tells  her  parents  or  some  elderly  relation  who  settles  wit 
tlie  intended  husband.  When  everything  is  settled  a  IBrabtne 
astrolog'er  fixes  a  Infky  day  for  the  marrirtge.  On  the  di 
the  bridegroom  with  some  of  bis  kinspeople  go  to  the  woman^ 
house.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  oil  and  batb« 
in  hot  water.  The  bridegroom  gives  the  bride  robes,  bodicecloth^ 
and  ornniuents,  and  lays  a  coconnut  and  rice  in  her  lap.  Both 
them  drop  wreaths  of  flowers  round  each  others  necks  ;  and 
elderly  kiosman  of  either  pnrty  knots  together  the  hems  of  the! 
garment«L  The  bride,  in  the  presence  of  all.  addressing  the  bride 
groom  declares  that  she  has  become  his  wife,  and  pnts  her  band  ' 
his.  The  bridegroom  fastens  the  Incky  necklace  or  mangalsnti 
round  her  ueck  and  marks  her  br<}W  with  kunku  or  vennillion  j 
both  of  them  bow  to  all  present.  A  caste  feast  is  given  at 
Bometimes  money  and  uncooked  food  are  presented  to  tho  Brjihmji 
family  priest.  Divorce  is  allowed  and  practised.  When  a  Rad< 
girl  comes  of  age,  she  is  held  andean  for  four  days  and  ia  seat 
apart.  On  the  fifth  day  or  on  a  lucky  day  within  the  first  sixteen  daj 
the  girl  and  her  husband  are  bathed  together  in  hot  water. 
Bit  side  by  side  on  two  low  stools  and  worship  Ganpati  in  tho 
way  as  is  done  in  tho  jiitkitnn  or  birth -ceremony.  The  Br4hi 
priest  who  helps  at  the  worship  blesses  the  couple,  takes  money  at 
uncooked  pi-uvisions,  and  goes  home.  The  husband  rubs  turraei 
powder  on  his  ?rife's  hapds,  marks  her  brow  with  vermillion,  laj 
a  cocoaiuit,  betolnnts,  dry  dates,  and  rice  in  her  lap,  and  pla 
m  packet  of  betel  leaves  in  her  hand.  The  wife  rubs  sandal  pa8| 
on  tho  husband's  body,  throws  a  wreath  of  flowers  round  his  nee 
pota  a  packet  of  betel  leaves  in  his  hand,  and  bows  before  hij 
with  joinetl  hands.  Near  kiuspeople  are  asked  to  dinner  and  wh< 
th«*y  come  they  present  the  pair  with  clothes.  Married  wom« 
wave  lamps  before  them  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  feast, 
the  eightit  month  of  her  pregnancy  the  gimant  or  hair-parting  tal 
place.  The  husband  ami  wife  are  bathed  in  hot  water  and  Ganpa 
is  worshi^peil  as  in  the_;<i/jl-o>'m  or  birih-coreraony.  The  husbail 
fill*  the  wile's  lap  and  she  applies  satidal -paste  to  his  boily,  pnts 
flower  nreath  round  his  neck,  and  gives  him  a  packet  of  botel"^ 
NMrM.  Marriod  women  lay  rice,  a  cocoanut,  betelnuts,  and  dry 
d«Ws  in  the  pregnant  woman's  lap,  and  wave  a  lamp  before  her. 
Tfc»  BrAhman  priest  is  given  money  and  undressed  provisions  and 
the  casto-uconio  n  ftMwt  of  sugar  and  pnlse  rolly-polies.  Raddis 
burn  the  doavi.  If  the  dead  is  a  man  he  is  bathed,  dressed  in  his 
daily  clothes,  and  placet!  iti  n  sitting  position.  If  a  woman  she  ia 
l«th«Ml.  >•  M  »  robe  and  Knlice,  and  placed  in  a  sitting  posi- 

tion  ;   auw  has  diyd  leaving  a  husband  her  brow   is   marked 

with  kutiku  or  vermillion  and  her  head  is  covered  with  a  net  of 
How^rn.      When  tho  chief  mourner  has  bathed  and  prepared  t^ 
Ar»  which  ia  to  bo  carried  to  the  burning  place  to  set   fire  to   tfl 
pyw.  th»  corpM*  ia  Uid  on   the  bier  and  redpowder  or  yuUH   nwm 
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losves  are  thrown  on  tUe  corpse.     At  the  buruin^;  place  the 

I dbiel  mourner  buries  l|<£.  (I  J  «*.)   on  the  spot  where  the  body  is 

tube  barttt,  and  other  luourDers  bnild  (he  pyre,  strip  the clotht's off 

tlwbody,  and  lay  it  ou  the  pyrix     Thecliiof  aud  other  mourners  lay 

4wn«  graas  on  the  body,  the  chief  mourner  sets  fire  to  the  pyre,  aud. 

■n  of  t^e  party  clap  their  hands,  and  siiy  the  dead  has  gone  to  the* 

i...#t.,  vr  T,...v  ..T,      When  the  body  is  oonsutiied   all  bathe  and  return 

;*3  bouae  where   the  chief  mourner   dtsmiases  them 

tv  r  [If  hope  th.'it  thoy  may  not  sg^in   have  to  come   to   hia 

lt>  rry  a  cirpse-     In  the  evening  millet  is  boiled  with  split 

jii  rul  the  four   body-bearera   are  feasted.     On   the 

iLi  iind  uuburut  bones  are  gathered  and  thrown  into 

water.     Oo  the  sixth,  ninth,  or  eleventh  the  clothes  and  ornaments 

.  f  ft...  ■?..,.,]  are  washed,   and  laid  before  the  honse-pods  along  with 

•  of  boiled  rice  and  sugar  rully-polies.     Within  the   first 

■  '■  i-s  or  silver  plate  is  made  with  a  rndely  embossed  figure, 

1    ■'■■.-■A  the  house  gods  in  the  name   of  the  dead,  aud    is 

1.     Erery  month   for  twelve  months  on    the  lunar  day 

ling   to  the  death-day  cooked  food  is  offered  to  the  ghost. 

ir«»  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling  and   social   dis- 

jre   inquired   into  and   settled  at  meetings  of   the  old   and 

'e%l   members  of   the   ca«te.     Though  they  are  not  fond  of 

•enaing  their  boy.s  to  school  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  Namad 

lUdilU  ore  an  intelligent,  well-to-do  class,   who  are  likely  to   take 

■i^T*atag«  of  opftDiDgs  to  which  the  intruductiou  of  railways  may 

gire  rise. 

Atouug  Paknak  Raddlsthe  men's  names  in  common   use  are  Bas- 

^'"Uappa,    Malk&ppa,  and   Shaukarappa ;   and    the  womeuV 

,  I'drvalevva,  nud  Shankaravva,     They  differ  little   from 

ICaddis  in  f  i-ch,  food,  or  dress.     Like  Ndmad Kaddis 

rlry  is  tht'ir  ly  calling,  and  they  have  the  same  beliefs 

'•  ■  've   the  saiue  held   rites.      Shiv    is   their  great    god    and 

10  February  is  their  great  fast  day.     As  they  are  Lingdyats 

liiey  profcr  cowdung-aahes  to  sandal-paste,  and  in  their   field  rites 

•  iv^  -'-''^'-t.  of  wor.ship  first  with  ashes  aud  then   by  sprinkling 

[lowder.  Though  they  are  old  converts  to  Lingayatism 

'    imch   supporters  of  Jangains,  they   have  not  left  off   all 

f   !  tier  customs.     To  a   stranger  their  marriage   ceremonies 

frum  tlio.se  of   Ndmad  ICoddis.    Though  they  are  married 

1    by   Jangams  they  show  as  much  honour  to  Brdhmans 

iM  tiwy  dhow  to  Jangams.     Like  trne  Lingiyats  rich   Raddis   carry 

lii*'*'-  '' 1  in  n  canopied  chair  or  vimiin,  bury  them,  close  the  grave 

wr  I'sUb,  and  wash  the  feet  of  the  beadle  or  malhpati  on  the 

o.     Like  N^ukad  Raddis  they  carry  food  to  the  grave, 
I  ml  spirits,  and  worship   them  as  house  gods.      Like 
'  :  litiddis  seldom  send  tlieir  boys  to  school  and 

-.     They  are  an    intelligent  well-to-do  class 
ilh  fair  proHpecia. 

T^^'r^its,  returned  lut  numbering  441  i.  are  found  in  small  uumberB 

^n*  r>Tid    lurgt!   villages.     They  are  locally  called   Surat- 

to  be   the  offspring  of  Kwhatriya   fathers   and 

,  or  Dhan gar  mothers.     Their  ancestors  formerly 
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lived    in     Upper    India,    and    came    to    BijApur    in     search 
employment.     Most  of  them  were  soldiers  and  were   engaged  in  tl 
service  of  local  chiefs.     Some  of  them   won  estates  and  rent-" 
lands  and  settled  in  the  district.     The  names  in  common  aso  umoi 
men      are     Bhirasing,     Lakshmansing,     Madiinsing,     Mohansi 
Prati-psing,   Kdmsing,    Rdjasing,  and  Vijayasing,  the  last  sjl 
ehuj  being  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  sink  a  lion.     The  name 
common   use   among  women  are   Durgdbai,  Gangd.bdi,    Gunjdb^ 
and  Lakshmibdi.     They  say  they  have  twenty  surnames,  but  tbej 
know    only    ten,    Bishne,   Chandele,    Chavan,    Dikhit,   Ghairvdr 
Nenvdr,  Pavar,  Rajbanse,  Sengar^  and  Tavar.     Persons  bearing  ihi 
same  surname   do   not   int«^rman'y.     They   have    no    divisions   anf 
no   gotras   or      family-stocks   distinct    from    their    surnames. 
Rajput    is   knowQ  by  his  military  air  and  proud   look.     They  at 
larger,  better-featured,  stronger,  and  fairer  than  Mardthd<j.     The 
are  above   the   middle   height,  with    well   developed    mnscles   ai 
strong  frames.     The  expression  of  the  face  is  lively,  the  nose  is  lon| 
and  straight,  the  cheek- bnnes  either  high  or  low,  the  hnir  geuerallj 
lank.     Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustdui ;    but  they  also  ppealc 
incorrect  Mardthi  and  Kdnarese.     In  Kdnarese,  they  generally  as 
aspirate  consonants  for  iinaspirate,  as  khaiigi  for  katigi  a  piece 
wood,  and  fhoU  for  ioU  a  beam.     They  live  in  ordinary  one-storey« 
houses    with    brick    and    mud    walls   and    terraced    roofs,     Thel 
houses  are  clean    and    the   furniture  is  clean  and  neatly   arrangeiS 
Those  who  are  landholders,  traders,  and  proprietors  employ  servant 
and  they  are  fond  of  pets,   keeping  dogs,  deer,  and  pHrrota.     The 
have  also  cows,  bullocks,  she-buffaloes,  and  horser.     Their  state 
middling  and  they  are  faMy  otT.     They  are  modemte  eaters  and  go*: 
cooks.     Their  staple  food  includes  unleavened  cakes  of  wheat  flour, 
clarified   butter,    sugar,    rice,   split   pulse,  and  brinjals  hhendea  anj 
other  vegetables  seasoned  with  heated  oil  or  clarified  butter,  mustarif 
seed,  cumin-seed,  and  assafcetida.     They  eat  rice  with  a  curry 
whey  seasoned  with  heated  clarified  butler,  assafcetida,  cumin-see 
and  the   leaves  of  the  kndh'unmh  Btirgera  koenig^.     Sometimes  tl 
whey  curry  is  made  by  cooling  a  red-hot  stone  in  it.     Some  use  nn'll 
bread    and  a  preparation  of  millet  grit.     They  are  also  fond 
amhaUvaran ,  a  liquid  mixture  of  split  pulse,  tamarind  juice,  molasse 
and  spicos.     Their  holiday  dishes  are  kJdr  or  rice  boiled  with   su(^ 
and  milk,    puris  or  wheat-tlour  cakes  fried  in  clarified  butter,  airf 
heaaiv  or  gram-flour  balls.     On  Ndci-panchmi  in  Shrdvan  or  July- 
August  aud  on  Uaneith-chatuHfiiiTi  Bhadrapad  or  August-September, 
they  prepare  hidhus  or  sugar-dumplings,  and  offer  them  to  Ndg  and 
Ganeah,    They  are  extremely  particular  about  the  purity  of  their 
food.     No  one  but  a  Rajput  may  touch  it  and  no  Rajput  may  I       ' 
it  without  bathing  or  may  even    enter  the  kitchen   in  over 
dress.    Every  morning  their  women  bathe,  put  on  newly  w 
untouched  clothes,  cowdung  the  kitchen,  aud  begin  to  cook  t  i 
too«l.      If  when  cooking  a  woman  is  touched  by  any  one  who  is 
siniilnrly  drcsHod,  i»he  bathes  and  puts  on  fresh  clothes  before  goat 
on  witli  hor  cooking.     A  woman,  while  cooking,  should  not  step  oj 
k-dungi-d     square   near   tlie   hearth.      If  she  steps   out  of  tf 
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^re  she  must  bathe  again.     Men  bathe  daily,  and   worship  the 

gods,  and   offer  them  cooked  foodj   before  they  sit   to  the 

They   give    caste   feasts   at    marriage,    puberty, 

'.lies.     Ou    Daaara    in  September  they    worship  a 

:  ge  of  Tulja-Bhavani,  and  with  the  swoixlsHcrihce. 

in    front   of    the   goddess   and  feast   on  it.     They  eat  tho* 

the  goat  hare  and  deer;   but  %vill   not  touch  domestic  fowls 

They  never  openly  eat  onions.     It  is  coat,  and  not  religious 

ptBS,    that   prevents   them   using   animal    food   daily.     Except 

go*it  "hecp  hare  and  deer,  they  hold  all  animals  either   unclean 

and  do  not  eat   their  flesh.     They  formerly  drunk   no 

t  ,^  liquor,  but  of  late  some  of  them  have   begun  to  drink. 

It  of   them  stnoke  hemp-flowers  or  gdiija,  drink  hemp-water  or 

mg,»Dd  eat  opium,  and  almost  all  chew  or  smoke  tobacco.     Some 

beso  narcotics  are  especially  used  when  animal  food  is  eaten. 

(  nso  of  narcotics  is  said  to  bo  increasing.     Both  men  and  women 

L^od    of  sfood  clothes,  and   show  taste  and  care  in  their  dress. 

lBr<  Topknot  and  «  full  moostache  and  whiskers,  and  some 

PIRi  '  let  a  razor  touch  the  head.     Men   wear  a   flat  round 

pan  set  juantily  on  the  head,  a  jacket,    a  tight-fitting  longcloth 

it  with  very  long  sli'eves  gathered  in  puckers  from  tho  wrist  to 

I  elbow,  a  waistcloth  seven  and  a  half  feet  long  or  tight  breeches 

obing  below    tho  knees,  and  elegant  shoes.     They  have  special 

r">hr«rd»*red  waist  and  shoulderclotha,  chintz  jackets,  and  silk  coats 

I"  ■'?.     C>n   festive  occasions  a  fancy  walking  stick  and  a 

t  in'f  complete  ft  Rjijput  gentleman's  dress.     Their  women 

[the  hair   in   a  knot  by  a   woollen   thread   without  decorating  it 

per  with  false  hair  or  flowers,  and  dress  in  a  robe  and  a  bodice  of 

Icn^nt  colours  ;  some  of  them  pass  the  skirt  of  tho  robe  between 

I  f«*t  and  tuck  it  into  the  waist  behind    in  the  ordinary  Mardtha 

hioD,  and  all  completely  cover  the  head  with  the  upper  end  of 

I  robe.     Ont  of  doors  they  wrap  a  white  sheet  or  a  shawl  round 

(  body.     Most  of  them  have  separate  holiday  robes  including  silk- 

creil  robes  and  brocade-bordered  bodices.     Most  of  the  articles 

sale  and  female  dress  are  made  in  the  district,   chiefly  at  Ilkal, 

kot.  BcUlAmi,  Guledgudd,  and  Maroddpur;  others  come  from 

iiahttpur  in  Belgaum,  and  from  Hunurand  Jamkhandi 

Their  ornumenls  di£fer  little  from  those  worn  by 

As  a  class  they  are  orderly,   hot-tempered,  clean,  and 

lavish   and   fond  of   show.     They  are  not  quick  to  take 

but  in  revenge  they  are  staunch  and  anwearying.     War 

their  hereditary   calling  and  even  in  these  days   of  peace  most 

ilieai  are  trained    in  feats  of  arms.     Formerly   they   followed 

»         ■  but  arms   and  always  carried    weapons.     Since  the 

(  of   Btiti.sh   rule,   their  employment    as    fighters   has 

1  iL-y  have  been  disarmed.     When  tho  district  passed  to 

any  left  their  homes  and  wandered  in  search  of  military 

I  lit  taking  service   with  tho  different  princes  and  chiefs. 

'  mttin«'d  at  home,  and  took  to  mttre  peaceful  ways  of  life, 

and    trade.     A   few   are    land -proprietors,    and  a   few 

■   i-ry   contractors.     Those   who   trade  deal   chiefly 

I   and  those  who   live  by  agriculture   are   over- 
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holders,  tllliug  their   lanJs  through   scrvauts  or  through  teoat 
who  pay    them   half  the  crop.     A  few  are  Governmeut  clerks. 
Rajput    who    chooses   trade  as  his  calling  hegins   as  a' dork 
Balearnan  in  a  trader's  office  on  a  monthly  p»y  of  1 0$.  ti:)  1 2«.  ( Rs.  6  -J 
.and  sometimes  without  any  salary.     The  women  do  the  whole  of  U 
'housework,  hut  do  not  help  the  meu   ia  the  field  or  in  the  ahc 
Though  prosperous  ae  a  class,  some  are  in  debt  on  accouut  of  the 
extravagance   especially  in    marringes.       A   few   have    credit  wH 
nioneyleuders  and  are  able  to  borrow  on  personal    security ;  othc 
liave  to  mortgage  land  or  to  pnwu  ornaments  before  they   can  fat 
money.     They  call  tbemsolves  and  are  called  Rajputs.     They  rai 
themsi'lves  below  BrAhmans  and  Kshatriyds  only,  and  eat  only  fro^ 
Brilhmans  and  Kshatriyas.     Except  Brilhmaus,  Kshatriyds,  Sonir 
and  Liiigayata,  almost  all  castes  eat  food  prepared  by  Rajputs.     M( 
women  and  children  rise  early.     TLe  men  go  to  work,  the  childi 
to  school,  and  the  women  busy  themselves  in  the  house.     At  elev^ 
men  and  children  return  home,  and,  aft«r  bathing  and  worshippit 
the   house-gods,    the  men    eat   their   first    meal    along    with   ih< 
children.     After  dinner  men  rest  for  a  time  or  take  a  nap,   then 
back  to  business,  and   stay   at  wurk   till  evening.     Except  aoc 
of   the    Government  ferry  contractors  who  find  work  only  duril 
the  monsoon,  all  are  fairly  busy  throughout  the  year.     On  holida^ 
and  other  festive  occasions  they  close  their  sliops  and  rest.     Tl 
average    monthly    charges  of   a   middle-class    Rajput   family   va 
from  £1  10«.  to  £2  (R.s.  15-20).     A  rich  man's  house  costs  nes 
£100  (Rs.  icon)  to  build,  a  middle-class  man's  over  £5(J  (Rs.  500),  at 
a  poor  man's  over  £10  (Rs.  100).     The  value  of  a  rich  man's  hou^ 
goods   is   over  £50  (Rs*.  50()),   of   a   middle-class  man's  over  £5 
(Rb.  200),  and  of  a  pour  man's  over  £7  10«.  (R.s,  75).     A  servant 
monthly  pay  varies  from  Gh.  to  8s.  (Rs.  3-i.)  without  board,  and  froj 
8«.  to4«.  (Rs,  14-2)  with  board.     Thoir  special  marriage  and  oth( 
expenses  are  like  those  of  Lingayats,  except  that  the  marriage  of 
Rajput's  daughter   costs  half  as  much  again  as  a  son's   marriaj" 
The  Rajput  hua  a  strong  tendency  to  spend   more  than   his  iucon; 
They  are  religious  and  their  family-deity  is  Bal6ji  or  Vyankatesb 
Giri  m  Madras.     Their  house  priests  are  Kanoj  Vaishnav  Brahma 
whose  brows  are  marked  with  the  irlpundra  or  three  upright  liu< 
Bide  hnes  of  white  gopichandan   or  sacred  white  earth  and  a 
central  line.     They  honour  their  priests  and  call  them  to  couda* 
their  mamages.     They  used  to  treat  local    Br^hmans  with  sew 
courtesy,  but  smce  they  have  settled  in  the  district,  they  have  be^a 
to  make  small  presents  tc,  any  local  Brahmans  who  may  be  pmsei 
at  their  ceremonies      They    keep    all  Hindu   holidays    and  son 
Hindu  fasts,  especially  the  6A:arfrMA,>  or  lunar  elevenths  of  A.hm 
or    July. August    and    of    Kdrtik    or   November- December,   at 
hhxvratra  in  Jebruary.     On  the  first  day  of  the  NavrdUa    or   fir 

Zl!''TR'if'^'""  ""i!"  ?'^^^'  ^^'"^^  ^^^^  ^«   ^«*'"'"'  they  set  tl 

image  of  Baldj.  on  a  holy  spot,  and  round  the  image  place   lam 

fed  either  with  oil   or  clarified  butter,   and    keep    the\n     burnT/ 


during  nine  days.     On  the  tenth  or  Damra,  which'' the" Rai nutl'  Z 

l^^thr*/t{'"-.'^  >'^'-'  '^''''  ^---vauts' wash   their  hf 
lead  them  to  the  village  or  town  gate.     In  the  middle  of  thl 
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or  bntcber,    who  is  gonemlly  a  village  watchman  of  the 

or    ^   '  off  a  goat's  head  with   one  stroke 

rord  a:  :1   with  itB  brow.     The  body  of  tho 

Ertr&vcil  a".  t  liurr-e.-,    aud  taken  homo  to    bo   distributed 

Jic  villjiL  •litncTi.     Tho  grooius  thcti    load  the  horses  to* 

'mftsters'    hoasos,   where  the   mistress  of  the   house   breaks  a' 

wi  in  front  of  tho  horse,  washes  its  forehoofs  with  cocoaunt 

r,  marks    ite  brow    with    knnhn    or  vermillion,    and    waves    a 

aboat  its  bead.     At  dinner  time  the  horae  i.s  also  fed   with 

dishea.     In    the  evening    coinos    the    boundary    crossing 

^timallanffhan.      They    choose    a    leading    T^ajpiit    to    conduct 

•OTship  aini  with  mosic  and  a  band  of  men  and  a  BrAhaian 

Ip   they  go  to  some  shtuni  or  Mimosa  saraa  tree  outside  of 

villiige    boundary.     A    weapon    is   placed    at   the  root   of  the 

Kftnd   tho  tree  and  the  weapon    are  worshipped.     The  leading 

t    branch   of  tlie  tree,   and   its  leaves  are  distributed 

and   relations  as  pieces  of  gold.     They  believe  in 

CbcnJL  lAitd  soothsaying;  but  are  not  much  given  to  the  practise 

arts. 

birth  ceremonies  differ  little  from  Maratha  birth  ceremonies. 
marriage  engagement     the  girl's   father   and  his  relations 
the  bojps  hoaae  and   present  tho  boy  with  a  bellmetal  dish 
with    rice,  a  shela  or  rich  shoulderdoth,  a  cocoanut,  and  a 
or  more  according  to  their  means.     The  boy^s  father  gives 
fnther  a  turban,  and    feeds   him  and  his  relations    on 
•ii.>ltes.      In  the  beginning  of  the  marriage  ceremony  a  near 
rn   of  the  bride  goes  to  the  bank  of  a  river  or   to  the  edge 
a  lake,  and  wrir>hip»«  the  earth  by  pouring  a  little  water  on 
danbing    it   with  sandrtUpast«,   and  throwing   flowers  and  rice 
'ot  it     After  worshipping  the  earth  he  spreads  his  waistcloth  on  the 
!k  !  ,><e.ns  the  earth  with  a  stroke  of  a  pickaxe,  lays  on  the  cloth 
;rth  aA  is  loosened,  and  carries  it  to  the  marriage  booth, 
twit-iuui  under  the  name  of  man<lap-dfivat>i  or  the  marriage-booth 
l^a  is  Bet  on  the  earth  and  is  worshipped.     A  near  kinsman  of 
bridegroom   does   the   Sdme   in    his    marriage    booth.     Before 
ia  liitx^wn  on   the  heads   of   the   bride   aTid  bridegroom,   the 
legroom  walks  seven  times  roand  a  stake  on  which  a  wooden  or 
^.H,  bin]  is  ptirched.     While  the  bridegroom  is  walking  round  tho 
p-  ride's  father  asks  the  guests  whether  they  know  of  any 

%c\  VI  I  he  bridegroom's  which  has  stained  his  character  and 
dagrail(i<l  liim.  If  the  guests  say  they  do  not  know  of  any  unworthy 
ooodu-  ■  t  of  the  bridegroom,  grains  of   rice  are  thrown 

on  tk'j  .^head.     Tho  rice-throwing  is  supposed  to  confirm 

Uio  mamogo  and  make  it  binding  till  death. 

T1i«jr  tnarry  their  girls  at  an  early  age.  Formerly  widow 
nairiage  waa  forbidden,  but  they  have  lately  begun  to  allow  their 
widowa  to  marry.  There  are  no  admitted  traces  of  polyandry, 
hot  polvimmr  ia  allowed  and  practised.  A  person  who  has  been 
■la'  from  his   kinspeople  and  friends   for    four  or  five 

yaara,  ...  -  -  return  is  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  same  row  with 
tbem  to  take  hia  food  with  them  unless  he  prodnces  certificates 
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from    respectable  people    of   the   place    where    he  lived   stat 
that  he  has  not  cateu   with  the  people  of  any  caste  liut  his  o\ 
The    other     Ilajpiit     cerornoniea     do     not     differ     from     Mar&t 
ceremonies.      They   generally    burn    the   dead,   and    conduct 
; funeral   ceremonies  in   the  same  way  as  MarathAa.     Perhaps  fr 
the  .small  numbers  in  which   they  are  found  there  is  little   cat 
nnion    among   Bijapur    Rajputs.     Social   dispntfls   are   settled 
meetings  of  the  castemen  and  the  decisions  are  circulated  or  repor 
by  a  poor  man  of  the  caste,  who  is  paid  by  the  community.     Soi 
times  these  decisions  are  made  known  to  the  caste  by  means  of  bat 
or  proclamation.     They  send   their  children   to   school ;  and  W« 
their  boys  at  school  till  they  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  readii 
writings  and  arithmetic,  and  their  girls  till  the  age  of  ten.     Beaic 
their  school  lessons  boys  from  the  age  of  five  are  taught  gymnaa 
exercises  and  from  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  are  trained  in  the 
of  the  sword  and  spear.     When,  according  to  Rajput  notions 
boy's  mental  and  physical  training  is  finished  he  takes  to  tt 
husbandry,  or   Government   service  according   to    his  own  or 
parents'  tastes.     They  are  a  steady  pushing  class  and  are  held' 
respect. 

Ha'vals,    returned    as    numbering    130,    are   found    in   sm] 
numbers  all  over  the  district  except  in  Sindgi  and  Muddebih^-l.     Tfc 
are  like  MarAthAs.     They  live  in  small  terrace-roofed  houses 
mud  walls.     They  keep  cows,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  are  temper 
in   their  habits.     Their  common   food    is    millet-bread  pulse 
Tegetables,  and  they   eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.     The  men  dress] 
a  waistcloth,  shirt,  coab,  and  headscarf ;  and  the  women  in  a  shol 
sleeved  and  backed  bodice  and  a  full  robe  whose  upper  end  they  dr 
over  the  head  and  whose  skirt  they  wear  like  a  petticoat   withoi 
passing  the  end  back  between  the  feet.    They  are  hardworking,  sober," 
and  thrifty,  but  dirty.     Some  of  them  own  lands  which  they  cultivat 
some  are  messengers,  some  weavers,  and  some  beggars.     The  woi 
help  the  men  in  tneir  work  and  their  children  miud  the  cattle.     Tl 
sell  milk,  butter,  and  curds,  and  add  to  their  earnings.   They  woral 
the    ordinary   Brdhman    gcds  and  have  the  greatest  respect 
Mahddev.     'They  employ  Brahmans  to  perforin   their  birth,  deal 
marriage,  and  puberty  ceremonies,  and  believe  in  soothsaying.  Th« 
customs  do  not  differ  from  Kunbi  customs.     They  bury  their  d« 
and   allow  widow  man'iage.     Breaches  of  social  rules  are  punish^ 
by  the  caste.     Some  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  as  a  class  tl 
are  fairly  prosperous. 

Shetiya'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-six,  and  as  found 
Bdgalkot  alone.  They  are  said  to  have  come  as  traders  with  a  Madi 
army,  probably  some  of  the  troops  under  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
1817.     The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  An i        ' 
Qovindrdj.  MurgeyAshetti,   NarAyansvami,  Punsvitmi,  and 
shetti ;    and   among   women,    Anamma,    Chinamma,  KarpAytitti 
KAshamma,     and  Lakshamma      Their  surnames    are    place 
calling  names  which  are  of  no  account  in  marringe.     Thr  Bii 
Shetiyitrs    are    not    known    to    have    any    divisions ;     but 
include  several  gofrat  or  family -stocks,  somo  of  which  ar« 
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KaUnmadya.    Maludya,     Mudipalludya,     Pitlanidhtyama- 
^  "  '     ^     '  ■    >lii.     Poraons  bolongiug  to  t!io  satno 

'  intermarry,  TLey  do  not  differ  ia 
ifeei,  or  beaniig  iVum  the  ilndliyitrs  and  speak  Arvi  or 
uome.  Most  of  ihcm  understand  and  speak  Tflag^u  and. 
»nd  a  few  anderstivud  QindustAni.  They  live  in  ordinary' 
<h\  houses,  with  flat  roofs  and  mad  and  laterito  walls, 
»  to  £100  (RalOO- 1000)  to  build-  The  houses  nro  fairly 
•tain  furniture  and  house  goods  worth  £2  to  £10 
They  are  moderate  eaters,  the  staple  diet  being  rice 
-».?,  and  vegetables.  They  are  not  good  cooks  and  have  few 
=  hes.  They  have  no  rule  that  they  should  bathe  daily 
TceatiujL^  the  first  meal,  and  both  men  and  women  batho  only  twice 
■^-  \  few  bathe  daily  and  they  alone  daily  worship  the  house 
pwise  the  gods  are  worshipped  on  holidays  only.  Unlike 
"  1  V  "  HI'S  rarely  offor  cooked  food  to  their 
,  fish,  and  hares,  the  flesh  of  other 
Hir  uiicloan  or  sacred.  They  have  no  objec- 
I  daily,  but  on  account  of  its  costliness  it  is 
i  cmly  ou  holidays.  They  drink  liquor  and  are  fond  of  smoking 
T  herap-flower.  The  men  shave  the  head  except  the  top- 
d  the  face  except  the  moustache.  The  women  arrange  the 
r  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head  or  twist  it  in  a  single 
^liich  is  wonnd  into  a  ball.  They  sometimes  though  i*arely 
hair  !ioir  heads  with  flowers.     Both  men  and 

dress  h  n,  the  yearly  clothes  charges  being  10*. 

10«.  CRs.o.2&)  fora  man  and   \6a.  to  £2  10«.  (Rs.8-25)  for  a 
imn.     Their  omanients  are  like  those  of  Lingdyats  and  are  worth 
to  £10  (Rs.  G-lOO)  and  upwards  for  men,   and   8s.  to  £10 
.  4-10O)   and   upwards  for  women.     They  are  an  orderly  class 
no  marked  chnmcteristic.     Their  chief  calling  is  trade,  most  of 
n  Wing  «■•!  fs  and  moneylenders.     A  few  who  are  too 

to  trade  « ;  'wn  account,  soiwe  in  their  castemeu's  shops. 

men  help  the  men.     Some  of  them  trade  on  liorrowed  capital 
-*  have  funds  of  their  own.     They  arc  fairly   off,  though 
have  borrowed  to  meet  trade  losses  or  special  expenses 
Men  women  and  children   work  from  morning  to 
'  the  usual    niidilay  rest.     Their  busy  time  is  during 
1(1    the  marriage  season.     They  rank  themselves 
id  eat  no  food  that  is  not  prepared  by  their  caste- 
mns.     They  are   Rnthmanical  Hindus,  their  famUy 
nnkntesh.  MAruti,  Basavauna,  Panchamma  of  Arelur 
i,  and  Angalamma.     They  are  specially  devoted  to 
iiri  in  North  Arkot,  whose  shrino  they  occasionally 
thrm  ftLst  on  the  lunar  elevenths  of  every  Hindu 
V  ill  B'ebrnary- March.     Their  chief   holidays 
■  y  and  Dicdli  in  September -Ocitober.     They 
hmaug  and  call  them  to  officiate  at  their  marriage  and 
■'"'•'        They  have  a  married  hereditary  Brdhman  reli- 
"  who  lives  in  the   Madras  Presidency  and  never 
ill-  titlj   is  JnyanshivAchrlri.     They    believe    in 
fjii.:',    .  t ,  huve  no  faith  in  witchcraft.     Unlike  other 
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iuhnbitaiits  of  the  district,  tliey  do  not  batlie  the  mother  or  the  child 
as  soon  as  it  is  born,  but  wipe  them  with  cloths.  The  mother  anq 
chiKi  are  bathed  in  warm  water  after  the  fourth  day,  and  the  m  ot™ 
18  fed  on  rice  boiled  and  strained  and  Avheat  bread  with  or  wilhof 
,cUmlie«l  butter.  The  goddess  SatvAi  is  worsliippod  on  the  fifth 
'the  eleventh  day  and  the  midwife  is  paid  (Sd.  to  4.*.  (Rs.  J -2). 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth^  or  Ufteenth  day  the  family  pri< 
offers  a  burnt  offering  and  the  child  is  cradled  and  named.  The  prie 
is  given  a  pair  of  waistclotha.  A  poor  woman  keeps  her  room  for  nil 
days,  a  middle-class  woman  for  thirteen  duya,  and  a  rich  wonu 
for  fifteen  days.  The  birf  li  rites  cost  £1  (Rs.  1 0}  for  a  poor  woman, 
(Ra.  20)  for  a  middle-class  woman,  and  £2  lOn.  to  i.5  (Rs, 25-50) 
a  rich  woman.  The  child's  hair  is  first  cut  in  the  fourth,  sixth, 
twelfth  mouth.  A.  luck  of  hair  is  first  cut  by  a  goldsmith  with  a  pair  i 
Bcissorsand  then  the  whole  head  is  shaved  by  a  barber ;  the  child 
bathed  anddresscd  in  new  clothes ;  and  the  lobes  of  his  ears  are  pierc* 
Boys  are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  in  their  third,  fifth,  eighth, 
tenth  year.  Among  Khetiyars  thread -girding  is  not  attended  wi^ 
any  pomp  and  it  i.s  sometimes  performed  as  part  of  the  marrisi 
ceremony.  It  is  also  incomplete  as  the  thread  of  tnunj  grass  is 
tied  round  the  boy's  waist.  From  his  fourth  or  fifth  year  a  bl 
begins  to  wear  a  loincloth  hung  from  the  waist-thread.  Girls  ai 
boys  are  married  at  an  early  age,  and  widow-marriage  is  forbidde! 
The  cost  of  marrying  a  boy  is  £20  to  £100  (Rs.  200-1000)  and' 
upwards,  and  of  marrying  a  girl  £2  to  £10  (Ra.  20-100).  'llie  ofF« 
of  marriage  comes  from  the  boy's  parents.  When  the  girl's  fath| 
agrees  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the  boy's  father  goes 
the  girl's  house  to  perform  the  betrotlml  or  hdshtngi.  Ho  bringaj 
robe  worth  8s.  to  £1  \0s.  (Rs.  8- 1  a),  a  bodiceclotii  worth  2*.  to 
(Rs.  1-2),  a  quarter  to  a  hundredweight  of  sugar,  seren  to  fourtei 
pounds  of  botelnuts,  two  thousand  betel  leaves,  five  to  eleven  cocoa- 
nut.s,  fifty  to  a  hundred  plantains,  five  halves  of  cocoa-kernel,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  turmeric  root,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  o^ 
dry  dates,  and  ornaments  according  to  his  means.  When  the  guc 
are  come  the  family  priest  blesses  the  girl  and  tells  the  bo] 
father  to  give  her  the  robe.  When  the  girl  has  put  on  the  robe^  i 
boy's  father  fills  her  lap  \vith  five  of  the  things  brought  by  him,  j 
the  priest,  naming  the  faniily-stocks  and  the  fathers  of  the  boy 
girl,  declares  that  the  girl  is  betrothed  to  the  boy.  Sugar  and  be^ 
are  served  and  the  guests  withdraw.  The  boy's  father  is  feasted  on 
rice,  fHtlU  or  sugar  rolly-poliea,  and  tamarind  curry  or  snr.  On  a  \\ic\ 
day  after  sometime  the  marriage  takes  place.  The  boy  is  gencr 
taken  to  the  girl's  village.  When  the  boy's  party  come  t-o 
girl's  village  they  are  lodged  in  a  separate  house.  On  the  third 
before  the  marriage  both  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  rubbed 
turmeric  paste.  On  the  day  Ijefoi'e  the  marriage,  the  clothes  wl 
are  to  be  worn  on  the  marriage  day  are  laid  before  the  house-^ 
On  the  marriage  day  the  girl's  father  with  his  friends  and  relatic 
brings  her  and  a  tray  containing  cocoanuts,  plantain.?,  betel  lea< 
flowers,  turmeric  powder,  and  vermillion,  in  procession  to  the  boj 
lodging  The  officiating  priest  tells  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
pat  on  the  marriage  dress  and  sit  on  two  low  stools  facing  the 


The  priest  makes  a  burat  offeriug  before  thein,  uud  when  all  have 
toachcd  u  dish  iu  which  the  luck-giving  uecklace  is  kept  the  boy  ia 
told  Im  fasten  it  round  the  girl's  neck.  The  kankana  or  thread 
wr.     '  :ich  with  a  turmeric  root  tied  to  it,  ait*  bound   round  the 

wi  le  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  hems  of  their  garments 

UT  r,  and,  without  holding  any  cloth  between  them,* 

gr.,  Iropped  on  their  heuds.     I'hey  are  then  made  to 

go  roaod  the  burnt  offering.  Aft-er  this  the  hems  of  their  garments 
are  aoticd,  and  two  small  patcheu  of  gold  leaf  arc  fastened  to  their 
foreheads.  In  the  evening  a  burnt  offering  is  made  and  the  thread 
pr:  '  '  r  tanA-rtTW  are  unfastened-  At  night  the  bndugroom  takes 
ll.  »  bow  to  the  house-gods  and  her  mother  hands  the  bride 

to  h«Ji*  mothor-in-law.  The  bride  goes  to  the  bridegroom's,  stays 
foor  days,  and  returns  to  her  father's.  Polygamy  is  allowed  and 
M  oocaaionally  practised  ;  polyandry  is  unknown.  When  a  girl  comes 
vf  agu  bho  is  held  to  bo  unclean  and  is  made  to  sit  apart  for  tive, 
seven,  or  niuu  days.  Sho  is  then  bathed  and  sent  to  live  with  her 
bunband.  In  the  suventh  month  of  her  preguaucy  her  muther  (U'eseuts 
her  with  a  gi'eeu  bodice.  Shetiyars  i)uru  their  dead,  unhiss  they 
jiTO  very  poor  when  they  bury  them.  Liko  Briihmaus  thoy  carry  the 
dwwi  *m  tt  bior  and  liko  them  they  burn  them  with  conaecruted  fire. 
When  the  body  is  consumed  the  pei-sous  attending  the  fimerul  bathe, 
and  ouch  taking  a  haudfid  of  grass  returns  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased.     Attho  house  they  bow  to  the  lamp  which  has  been  set  on 

ihr  '  :Jiged  spot  whore  the  deceased  breathed  his  last,  throw  the 

g'.  o  it,  and  retiu'n  homo.     On  the  third  day  the  son  or  chief 

mourner  goes  to  the  burning  ground  with  his  relations,  removes  the 
li»bea  and  unburut  bones,  aud  sprinkles  the  spot  with  a  quart  of  milk. 
The  men  who  go  with  him  join  biin  in  siu'iukliug  the  milk.  On  the 
sixteenth  the  son  or  chief  mourner  goes  with  his  priest  outside  of  the 
vtll*gt>,  wor!<hips  the  nine  Hindu  planets,  makes  a  burnt  offering,  aud 
f-  rice-balls  to  the  departed  soul.  One  of  the  balls  is  offered  to 
•W8.  WTien  a  crow  has  pocked  the  ball  the  chief  mouruer 
b..  -  home,  and  with  friends  and   relations  sits  to  a  feast. 

Oai  .euth  day  the  women  of  the   house  sweep  the  house, 

vra»b  it  with  cowdung,  bathe,  and  anoint  thoir  hair  with  oil.  The 
pn^nf  i>i:ri!',,  s  the  family  by  givng  them  the  panchgavyn  or  five  cow- 
gi  :ig  the  men  change  their  sacred  threads,  and  a  feast  is 

ffiic  II  i-j  iM  r  I- niid  relations.  Liko  Brahmans  they  keep  nil  memorial 
foacto.  A  :  1 1 .  iiL'  niste  feeling  binds  them  together  as  a  community, 
Tl'  s  are  inquired  into  and  settled  by  a  caste  cuuncil 

b-  Jitury  chuudhari.     Most  of  them  send  tlwjir  boys 

•  f  1  their  girls  to  school.     They  keep  their  boys  at  school 

ti,  icon.     They  suffered  severely  during  the  lfS70  famine. 

Tiicj  ore  not  a  pushing  or  rising  class  aud  do  not  take  to  new 
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»nspi8,  »<r  Tailors,  are  returned  as  numberingSOl'Saudns  found 

u  all  largo    villages  and  towns.     Thoy  are  of  two 

-lathi  Sliimpisaud  Kauareso  Shimpis,  The  Manithi 

I  the  Namdev  division.     The  Kfinantso  »Sliimpis  arc 

I      lift','G  givAU  np  sewing  and  taken  to  dyeing  threa<l  red 

(  .'Ktuii,     Five   or  six  houses  of  Mniiitha  ShiiU])i6  are 
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found  in   Bijdpur,  a   few  in  Ilkal   Indi  B^geviidi  and  Muddol 
aud  a  great  many  in  Bdgalkot  and  Tdlikot.     The  names  in  cot 
use  among  men  are  Anna^  B^bdji,  Bapu,  Bhima,  Narsiug,  N^rul 
Omk&ri,  Rdma,  Santrim,  and  Dm^ji  ;  and  among  women  AmMb^ 
K^hib^i,  Kdgubai,  Narsubdi,  S&lubdi,  Tuljabdi,  aud  Tamnnttbi 
fTheir  surnames  are  place-names,  Bilankar,  Mirajkar,  Nilekar.  OmkAi 
Pukalkar^  and  Radekar,  and  are  of  no  im]X)rtance  in  matcliiuakiu^ 
Among  their  gotrds  or  family-st<jckB  are  Atma  Rishi,  Piuipal  Rial 
aud   Shring  Rishi;   members   of   the   same   family-stock    ou    tl 
father's  side   cannot  intermarry.     They  are  divided  into  Rangai 
or  Dyers  and  Shimpis  or  Taihjrs  who  eat  together  and  iut'Ormarr 
They  mark  their  brows  witli  sandal-powder  like  Sondra  or  goli 
smiths  aud  SntArs  or  carpenters.     As  a  class  they  are  middle-sis 
strongly  built,   and  robust.     The  skin  is  brown,  the   nose  acjuilii 
and  long^  the  lips  thin,  aud   the  cheeks  gaunt.     The  expressic 
is  quick,  occasionally  somewhat  iierce.    They  speak  Marathi  indc 
and   a   badly   pronouncod    and   iucorrect  Kdnarese  or   Hiudust^J 
out  of  doors.     In  their  Mardtlii  they  use  some  curious   words  as 
for  phar  much,  and  dod  for  dvdd  naughty.     Most  of  them  live 
clean  ono-storeyed  houses  with  walls  of  stone  and  flat  roofs.     Excaj 
a  few  copper  and  brass  drinking  pots  and  dining  plates,  their  vea 
are  of  earth,  aud  ai*e  clean  and  neatly  kept.     They  have  little  houl 
furniture.     Many  of  them   keep  douiestic  animals,  but  only  the  ri( 
have  servants.     Their  staple  food  is  bread,  split  pulse,  vegetabU 
aud  relishes  representing  to  each  man  a  daily  cost  of  Ihd.  (1  a. 
They    largely   use  onions   and   garlic   with   their  daily   food  at 
are  fond  of  sour  aud  pungent  articles.     Their  holiday  dishes 
poliH  or  sugar  ruUy-polios,  rice,  and  rich   vegetables.     They 
the  flesh  of  the  goat,  deer,  hare,  and  fowls.     They  are  excessive^ 
fond   of   flesh   and  would   eat  it  every  day  if  they  could   ofiot 
it.     They  kill  a  goat  iu  honour  of  Tulja-Bhavani  on   Dasara 
September -October,   offer   its  dressed   flesh   to  the  goddess,   bc 
feast  on  it.     They  bathe  in  cold  or  warm  water  before  eating.    Th< 
put  ou  fjx'shly  washed  clothes,  and  wash  the  hovise-gods  with 
water  and  worship  them  with  sandal  powder,  flowers,  and  hcl  leave 
They  burn  frankincense  before  the  gods  and  take  a  little  of  the  iiiceni 
ash,  mark  their  brows  with  it,  aud  piit  a  little  in  their  mouth,  ud 
offer  the  gods  cooked  food.     Some  of  them  bathe  in  a  river  or  pon< 
and  on  their  way  home  worship  Mtlruti  by  pouring  a  potful  of  wat 
on   the   god,   bowing  low   before  the  god,  and  marking  his  hn 
with  rodlead  paste  from  tlio   body  of  the  god,  and  on   reachii 
home  worship  n  basil  plant  and  sip  as  holy  water  a  little  of  the  wal 
from  the  root  of  the  plant.     They  generally  mai-k  their  browai 
a    largo  round   spot  of  .sandal-powder.      They    drink   spirits' 
fermented   palm-juice  almost  daily  and  always  when  they  cat  fl( 
On  Damra  they  drink  to  excess.     Some  of  them  also  use   hemj 
water  or  hhdng,  smoke  hemp  or  gi^nja,  and  eat  opium.    A  consideral 
number  of  them  are  excessively  foud  of  stimulants   aud  narcotic 
Men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot  and  the  face  except  tl 
eyebrows  and  moustache.     They  wear  a  wai^tcloth,  a  jacket,  a  lieaii 
scarf,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  shoulderoloth  about  ten  feet  long   whi< 
they  throw  loosely  about  the  body.     The  men  spend  Ss,  to  £  1  l( 
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a  year  on  dress. 


Their  usual  ornaments  are  earrings^ 
hains,   and  riugia.   A  rich  Shiuipi's  ornaments 


rr^-i 


lO  (Rs.  100)  and  a  midUle-cl^isH  Shimpi'smore 
*.i   ^H«.  00),     The  rich  have   apeciul  holiday  clothes  and  t ho 
wnah  their  every-day  clothes.     Wrimeu  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot 
J  a  woollen  coni  round  it ;  and  girls  deck  the  hair  with  flowers' 

"  • — ^ '■  it  it  iu  braids  before  they  come  of  age.     They  wear 

tlj  ithi   Ijodice  with  a  Imck  and  short  sleeves.     They 

*<•  lia  robe  but  without  passing  the  skirt  between  the 

f'  111  cover  the  head  with  one  of  the  ends  of  the  robe, 

ot  'hfttded.     The    price    of  silk -bordered    bodicecloths 

V  ^     ' /.  to  U.'?.    (Rs.|-8)  and   plaiu  bodicecloths  vary  from 

1  -4  <M.).     A  few  buy  new  clothes  for  holiday  use,   but 

.1,.,.-,.    „i.»jr  the    robes  and   bodicecloths   which   were  given   them 

At   morrin^o  and  other   eeremoniea.      They   seldom   use   any   but 

\on     cloth.      The    women    spend   lO**.    to    £1   10*. 

ar  on  dress.     Their  ornaments  are  like  those  worn  by 

A   rich   woman's  stock  is  worth  over  £i50  (Rs.  500),  a 

;^s  woman's  over  XI 0  (Rs.  100),  and  a  poor  woman's  over 

-   JO).     I'hey  wear  silver  girdles  or  k-ainbarpaiids  before  but 

«ftor  Lhcy  have  had  a  child ;  and  girls  wear  .silver  ankle-chains 

y   come  of  age.      Shimpia  are  clean,  hardworking,  patient, 

U-  "  'd.     They  are  extravagiuit  and  showy  and  have  a 

f'"  'Tupulous  dealing.     The  ^Mardthi    proverb    says^ 

*i  ive  no  dealings  with  the  gold-smith,  the  tailor,  the  village 

e!i  .•  T.iiiL'^iiyat  trader."     ITiey  are  tailors  and  dyers.     To  sew 

loth  coat  a  tailor  takes   three  days  and  charges 

,  .M  .■^l:l.oIld-cla88  broadcloth  coat  takes  two  days  to  sew 


Us. 


). 


(Rs.  3)  ;  and  a  third-cUiss  broadcloth  coat  takes  one 

•'.>(.  (Rs.  li).     A  cotton   cloth  coat  takes  a  day  to  sew 

lo  the  style  of  cloth  costs  Is.Gd.  (12  as,),  Is.  {8ii«.), 

According  to  the  kind  of  coat  the  sewing  of  a  coarse 


and  coata 

or 

iclt'  .:  costs   6J.   to    Irf.  (4-8a<f.).     The  women   sew    bodices 

I  obarging  1  ^d.  to  ChI.  (1  -4  n*.)  for  the  sewing  of  each.     A  good  tailor 

nuikeM  £1  10^.  to  £2  (Rs.  lo-*20)  a  month,  a  middling  tailor  £1  to 

XI  U.  (R».  10-12),  and  a  poor  tailor  1^,  to  16s.   (Rs.  7-8).     Of 

lire    said   to  have  suffered  from  the  competition 

Dyeing  or  Rangari  Shimpia  colour  turbaus, 

,»ud  «b;i  '   print  chintz.     In  making  dyes  they  chiefly 

iluLion  u!  <*r  powder,  soda  or  plantain-tree  ashes,  and 

ilitco.     Suda  or  plantain  ashes  are  used  in  the  proportion  of 

tntl  of  soda  to  eight  pounds  of  safflower,  a  quantity  which 

.1)   juice  of  100   lemons.     The  safflower  powder  is  first 

uthod  vessel  with  two  gallons  of  water.     The 

id  used  in  making  different  colours.    To  the 

V   half  a  pound  of  soda  ashes  is  added  and  tho 

^ iiucil  with   water.     This  solution    mixed  with  u 

[tho  first  utraining  gives  a  red  colour.     To  dyo  red,  a  white 
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turban  ie  coloured  with  a  solution  of  tunuonc  powder,  aud 
steeped  in  the  red  colour  and  wrung  dry.     If  the   tint  is  dull>  it| 
brightened  by  dipping  the  turban  in  lomon-juice  mixed  with  wat^ 
To  dye  dark-purplo,  the  cloth  ia   first  dyed  with  indigo  and  is  tl 
^steeped  in  red.     To  dye  light  pink  the  cloth  is  steeped  in  red  w^i 
•leninn-iuice  aud  a  quart  of  water;  and  to  dye  pink  the  quantity 
the  rod  solution  is  increased.     To  dye  orange  tlie  turban  or  cloth  ia 
dyed  with  a  solution  of  turmeric  powder  and  ia  then  steeped  in  m 
weak  solution  of  red.     To  dye   dark  red  the  cloth  is  steeped  in  a 
Bohition  of  indigo  and  then  in  red.     In  dyeing  yellow  the  turban  is 
kept  half  an  hour  in   turmeric  and  soda.     It  ia  wrung,  soaked  in 
lemon-juice,  and  again  steeped  in  turmeric  and  soda.     If  less  turuierio 
powder  is  used  the  colour  becomes  paler.     Green  ia  produced  by  « 
mixture  of  indigo  and   turmeric  with  lemon-juice.      For  dyeing  m 
turban  red  or  green   they  charge  2/«.  to  '1*.  (Rs,  1  -  2),  which   loavee 
them  a  profit  of  Gd.  to  Is.  Qd.  (4-12  as.).     The   charge  for  dyeing 
orange  yellow  varies  from  Od.  to  23.  (He.  i-l).     Like  a  tailor  a  good 
dyer  makes  £1   10*.  to  £2  (Re. 15-20)  a   month,  a  middling  dyer  £1 
to  £1  4*.  (Rfl.  10-12),  and  a  p<ior  dyer  lis.to  I6g,  (Rs.  7-8).     Theit 
women  clean  aud  reel  silk  and  sometimes  make  Gd.  to  2».  (Re.  {  -  l)fl 
day.     Some  lend  money  at  twenty-four  per  cent  a  year  on  persooH 
security  and  twelve  per  cent  if  an  article  is  pawned ;   some  deal  in 
silk  and  some  rent  lauds  to  tenants  receiving  one-half  to  one-third 
the  produce ;  some  take  service  with  traders  and  merchants.  Dyoii 
ia   not  a  prosperous    calling.     Most    Marwdris,    Muaalmdns,    an 
Mardthas  dye  their  own  turbans  with  safflower,  and  the  compeLitj< 
from  foreign  dyes  tends  constantly  to  become  more  severe.     Beside 
since  the  famine^  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  taken  to  wearing  whij 
headscarves  instead  of  coloured  turbans,     Shimpis  and  Rangiris  ra* 
with  Marathiifl  with  whom  they  eat.     They  also  eat  with  Patveg^ 
or  silk-band  makers.     They  eat  from  the  hands  of  BrahmanSj  Gujafl 
Vdnis,  Lingayata,  and  Rajputs  ;  bat  these  castes  do  not  eat  from  tuoi 
Men  women  and  children  work  all  day  long.  Their  work  i.s  brisk  during^ 
the  dry  season,  but  dull  during  the  south-west  rains.     They  rest  on  fcHJ 
leading  Hindu  holidays.     The  monthly  charges  of  a  family  of  fonrfl 
five  members  vary  from  IGa.  to  £1  (Rs,  8-10).    A  rich  Hlnmpi's  house 
costs  £20   (Rs.  200)   to  builds  a  middlo-clasa  Shimpi's  about  £] 
(Rs.  100),  and  a  poor  Shimpi's  about  £5  (Rs.  SO).     The  house  goc 
in  a  rich  Shimpi's  house  are  worth  £8  to  £10  (Ra.  80-100),  in  a  middii 
class  family  £4  to  £5  (Rs. 40-60),  and  in  a  poor  family  .£2  to  £2  10*. 
(Rs.  20-2.5).     Birth  chtirgos  are  about  £3   (Rs.  30)  in  a  rich  family, 
about£2  (Rs.  20)  in  a  middle-class  family,  and  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  in 
poor  family.     On   the  mari-iago  of  a  son  or  daughter  a  rich  nil 
spends  £15  to  £20  (Rs.  150-200),  a  middle-class  man  £8  to  £| 
(Rs.  80-100),  and  a  poor  man  £3  to  £4  (Rs.30-40).     The  death 
grown  member  of  a  rich  family  costs  about  £3  (lis.  30),  of  a  midc 
class  family  about  £2  10s.  (Rs.  2-5),  and  of  a  poor  family  £1  10*. 
£2  (Rs.15-20).     They  are  religious.     They  honour   Brdhmaua 
call  thorn  to  their  marriages,  a  girl's  coming  of  age,  funerals,  and  rnii 
rites.     Their  family-deities  arc  Jotiba  of  Kolhapur,    Khaudobn 
Jojuri  in  Poona,  Tulja-Bhaviini  of  Tuljapur  in  the  Nizdm's  count 


Their  chief  objects  of  worship  are  Vithoha  atid  Ijis  wife 
They  make  pilgrimages  to  the  ahrines  of  their  family 
to  Vithoba  at  Pandharpur  and  in  the  north 
11  every  bright  eleventh  and  many  un  the  two 
light  eleventh  of  A'fhnilh  in  July  and  on  the' 
i  ./.-  in  November.  Shimpis  consider  I'andhar- 
W  holy  because  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Shimpi 
pu>^  ..u...  o.iint  Nnmdev  who  lived  about  A.n.  1290.  All  are  careful 
lo  Cm!  on  the  bright  elevenths  of  Anhudh  in  Juno- July  and  Edrtik 
in  ^^  '  I  -November.  Some  fast  till  evening  on  Shrnran  or  July- 
Ai  udajTs.     They  have  two  j/itnts  or  religious  teachers;  one 

ifi  Dhamanga<jn  in  Sholdpur  and  is  called  Bodhalebava, 
lier  who  lives  at  Tuljjipur  in  tlie  Nizam's  country  and  is 
Kfiuphutebiiva.     Bi>th   visit  their  disciples  every  year  and 
J   any  children  who  have  grown  old  enough  to  understand  the 
The  disciples  raise  a  subscription,  each  working  member  of 
caste  «ubscnbing  not  less  than  10s.  (Ks.  5)   and  handing  £10  to 
(Kn.  100-200)  to  the  teacher.     The  teacJiev  initiates  both  boys 
girJB  and  even  gets  disciples  from  new  families.     They  worshiji 
And   local  deities.      Their    house  images  are   of  brass  and 
and  some  of  stone.     They  believe  in  witchcraft  and  soothsay- 
".d  they  consult  those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  arts.     At 
rt  h  of  a  child  the  child  and  motlier  are  bathed  in  warm  water 
iuin  i.iid  on  a  cot.     The  mother  is  fed  on  dry  cocoa-kernel,  molasses. 
Mid  j?arlii:  with   clarified  butter,  and  some  are  given  three-quartere 
of  !  of  clarified  butter  to  drink.     During  the  first  five  days 

tit'  '  is  fed  with  rice  and  clarified  butter;  and  garlic  rind  is 

biiml  under  her  bed  iu  a  chafing  dish.  On  the  fifth  day  she  is  fed 
with  rico  and  wheat  Hour  cooked  with  clarified  butter  and  sugar.  In 
the  evening  the  midwife  worships  the  goddess  Jivati  and  as  among 
Lit  '  '  carries  away  the  lamp  under  cover.  On  the  tenth  the 
*  1  e  ifl  plastered  and  the  child's  and  the  mother's  clothes  are 

V. .  I  ( »n  the  twelftli  or  thirteenth  they  hold  a  feast  in  which  rice 
.  .\,.<  v[  /.  J',  and  vegetables  are  served.  In  the  evening  the  child 
i»  Uud  iu  a  cradle  and  named  by  several  female  relations  ;  the  firet 
QAinc  civi  11  is;  always  taken,  the  other  names  are  used  as  pet  names. 
Ai  a  engagement  the  boy's  father  gives  the  girl  a  robe 

worth  ^^  ,  n-.  i)  and  a  bodice  worth  la.  (S  as.)  After  the  boy's  father 
baa  made  those  presents  betel  is  handed  round.  In  the  betrothal 
'  tiy  the  l»oy  and  girl  are  made  to  sit  on  a  blanket 
iit  of  the  hou8e  gods.  The  boy's  father  marks  the 
with  redpowder  and  gives  her  a  robe,  a  bodice,  eight 
Bi!"-ar,  eight  pciunds  of  botelnuts,  and  twenty-eiglit 
Guests  are  given  2f.  6d.  (Rs.l^)  and  small  pieces 
1.1  iiiixed  with  molasses.  The  girl's  father  treats  the 
tis  relations  to  a  feast  of  vermicelli,  sugar,  and  clarified 
I  ngent  or  sour.  An  astrologer  chooses  a 
A  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  the 
ir  the  boy  and  hi.s  rolatious.  After  the  boy  and 
J  to  the  girl's  village,  the  boy's  party  takes 
turmprie  |)»iwd6r  Wid  oil  to  the  girra  house,  oud  the  girl'-s  party 
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takes  the  tiniiieric  and  oil  to  the  boy's  house.     At  their  own  boi 
the  boy  and  the  girl   are  rubbed  •nrith  turmeric  powder,  bathed, 
seated  in  squai-ea  or  nurgis  with  a  wat^r-pot  at  each  corner  ant 
thread  passed  seven  times  round  the  neck  of  each  jar.     When 
^boy  or  the  girl  cornea  out  of  the  square  a  person  stands  at  each  coi 
'of  the  square,  and  they  lift  the  thread  and   make  the  buy  or  girl  j 
under  it.     Women  throw  rice  and  wave  lamps  before  thenx  to  gui 
the  pair  against  unfriendly  iufluenco  or  the  effects  of  the  evil 
The    second  or  third  day   after  the  turmeric-rubbing,  the  brid] 
father  sends  for  the  bridegroom  and  his  relations.     When  they  cor 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  dressed  in  their  jnarriage  clotl 
and  stand  in  front  of  two  lamps  behind  which  a  C3'lindrical  cnp 
■panchpdlra  is  placed.     The  Brjlhman  priest  holds  between  tboi 
white  cloth,  with  a  central  turmeric  cross,  repeats  verses,  and  ale 
with  the  guests  throws  grains  of  rice  on  the  heads  of  the  pair, 
priest  recites  sacred  verses  and  the  bridegroom  ties  the  lucky-thj 
or  manffalsulra  round  the  bride's  neck.     The  bride's  father  tr 
the  bridegroom's  father  and  his  relations  to  a  feast.     Next  d.iy 
bridegroom's  father  and  his  relations  lead  the  bride  and  bridegn 
to    worship  MAruti.      Some  one  of    the  party   breaks  a  cocoai 
before  the  god,  marks  the  brows  of  the  married  pair  with   sac 
ashes,  and  gives  the  bridegroom  a  piece  of  cocoa-kernel,  who  catcl 
it  in  his  robe  as  a  gift  from  the  deity.    Pix)m  the  temple  the  proc«s 
goes  to  the  bridegroom's,  where  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  f^ 
each  other,  the  bride  putting  five  morsels  into  the  bridegrooi 
mouth  and  he  putting  five   mor.sels  into  her  mouth.     After  this 
the  time  of  betel-chewing  the  bridegroom  holds  a  roll  of  betel  lea^ 
in  his  teeth,  and  the  brido  tries  to  bite  off  the  end  of  the  roll.     Tl 
the  bridegroom  sits  on  a  blanket  and  the  bride  rubs   sandal -powj 
on  his  hands  and  neck  and  gives  him  a  roll  of  betel  leaves.      " 
bridegroom  in  turn  marks  the  bride's  brow  with   red.     The  brii 
groom's  father  gives  a  feast  and  next  day  the  bride's  father  give 
caste  feast  and  lets  the  bridegroom's  party  go.     When  a  girl  cornel 
age,  she  is  made  to  sit  for  four  days  in  a  gaily  dressed  frame  or  inaki 
and  on  the  sixteenth  her  lap  is  filled  with  rice,  betel  nuts,  V>etel  leai 
and  a  cocoanut,  and  a  caste-feast  is  held.    In  the  seventh  month  of ' 
pregnancy  a  Brahman  priest  attends  and  the  hair-i)arting  or  nhimi 
and  lap-filling  are  performed.    Shimpi  girls  are  sometimes  marr 
in  infancy,  as  young  as  nine  months.     A  widow  may  marry  one© 
if  the  second  husband  dies  she  must  remain  a  widow  for  the  resti 
her  life.     Polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised  ;  polyandry  is  unknot 
Shimpis  burn  their  dead,  and  hohl  the  mourning  family   impi 
for  ten  days.      A   DrAhman  priest  attends,  and  on  the  tenth 
they  lay  ten  balls  of  rice  on  the  ajwt  where  the  body   was  but 
The  mourners  stand  at  a  distance  and  watch  the  ci-o'ya.     If  tho  ore 
do  not  come  tho  mourners  touch  the  balls  with  holy  grass  shai 
into  the  form  of  a  crow,  and  go  home,  and  in  company  with  ot 
castemen  oat  unleavened  wheat  cakes,  rice,  and  varan  a  dish  > 
pulso.     On  each  of  the  next  two  days  they  give  a  caste  feaat 
sugar  and  clarifietl  butter  to  the  dinner  served  on  the  tenth 
They  hold  no  mind-feasts  during  the  All  Souls  Fortnight  or  tm 
taynpahh   in  dark  Bhiidrnpad  or  Angnst- September.     Inst( 
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It  in  October-NoretuLcr  a  wai&tclotb  13  laid  oat  for  the  father 
id  ft  bodice  for  the  mothei-  and  food  is  offered. 

The  feeling  of  caste  is  fairly  strong  among  Shimpia.  Social 
}i;»pute»  are  settled  by  a  caate  council  whose  decisions  are  enforced 
L^  fine  or  loaa  of  c«ste.  Most  Sbimpis  send  their  boys  to  school  to* 
IVltm  K^imrese  readino^,  writing,   and  antlimetic  ;  a  few  send  their 

^      \  take  to  no  new  pursuits  and  in   Hpite 
irtably  off. 

SuryavaDBhi  Lads,  that  is  South  Gujardtis  uf   the  San  race, 

I  abo allied  Kh^tiks  or  Butchers,  are  returned  as  uumberiug  1013  and 

M  foQod  all  over  the  district.     The  names  in  ordinary   use  among 

[■80  are  Bamanoa,  Bhimdppa,    Hirdji,  Malkfippa,  R^jeba,  Subhfina, 

rVynnkanna,  and  Yalhippn;  aud  among  women  Akkavva^  Ammavva, 

.»,    Godamma,    Holevvn,    Milnkavra,  and    Nagawa,     Their 

idet  surnames  are  Bil^^ikar,  Bujurukar,  Chendukil,  Dharm- 

Govindkar,   Parbhukar,   and  RAjapuri.     Persons   bearing 

lo-t  Slime  surname  do  not  intermarry  as  thoy  are  supposed  to  bo 

lUie  destceodants  of  a  common  ancestor.     Khd,tik8  are  divided  into 

I Saryavanshi  LfUIs  aud  Sultani   Kb4tiks,  vcho  neither  eat   together 

■or  interniarry.  In  appearance  they  resemble  the  other  middle-class 

mstee   of  the  district.     They   arc    of    middle   height   with    strong 

&rmly-knit  frames.     Most  are  dark  and   a  few  are  brown   with  a 

coraewlint  heavy  expression  of  face.     At  home  they  apeak   JMarithi, 

ithey  know  Kdnareae  and  Hindustdni.     They   live  in  ordinary 

with  stone  and  mud  walls  and  flat  roofs.     They  keep  their 

neat  and  are   clean  in   their  dress  and  persons.     Their  few 

goods  are  kept  clean  and  fresh  and  are  laid  out  with  care. 

(Jboee  who  are  husbandmen  own  cattle,  and  a  few  have  half- 

poDiee.     A  house  costs  £5  to  £10   (Ks.  50-100)  to  build,  and 

J*,  to  i,\  4#.   (Rs.  3  - 12)   a  year  to  hire.     They  are  neither  great 

nor  good  cooks.     They  are  fond  of  sour,  pungent,  and  sweet 

Their  every-day    food  is   bread,  and  either  split  pulse  or 

regeiablo  sance,  the  two  sauces  being  alternately  used.     To  their 

[ro^hir   meal  a   dish   of   rice   is   occasionally   added   as   a  change 

»d  a  dainty.     Their  every-day  food  costs  them  3cJ.  (2  as.)  a  head. 

[Tliefir  bolidiy   dishes    are   rice,  polls   or   sugar  roUy-polies,  sdr  a 

aaoco  either  of  mango  or  tamarind,  and  vermicelli  which  is  always 

l^crred   on   the  Hindu  New  Year's  Day  in   March-April.      They 

Lfic«  a  goat  to  Bhavani  on  Mdmamni  in  Ashvin  or  September- 

iberj  and  feast  on  its  flesh.     Besides  goat,  the  animals  they  eat 

[deer,  hare,  doves,  domestic  fowls,  and  fish.     They  would  use 

food  daily  if  they  could  afford  it.     They  drink  liquor  on  any 

}f  ««pecially  on    holidays    but  always  in  moderation.     Some  of 

'tliem  drink  hemp-water  or  hhnnij,  smoke  hemp-flowers  or  gdnja^ 

I  And  oat  opium.      The  men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot,  and 

[abavo  iho  chin.     Their  dress  is  plain  and   generally    white.      It 

waistdoth   seven   and   a  half   feet   long  or  a  pair  of    short 

,  ahouldercloth,  a  jacket,  a  coat,  a  headscarf  or  a  turban, 

pair  of  shoes.     A  man's  dress  costs  him  8».  to  ]()5.  (Ra.4-8)  a 

■•.ami  thnr  ornaments,  which  include  earrings,  wristlets,  twisted 

'  waiatcl  s'tr  rings,  vary  in  value  from  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-40). 

ISomeoi .....u  comb  their  hair  and  tie  it  in  a  knot ;  othorfl  tie 
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it  in  a  loose  roll  without  combing  it.     They  dress  in  a  robe  and 
bodice,  passing  the  upper  end  of  the  robe  over  the  head ;  but  unlik? 
other  Muvdtha  women  letting  the  skirt  fall  to  the  feet  hke  a  petti- 
coat.     Their  favourite   colours   are  red    and  black.     A  womaa!l~ 
dress  costs  her  10«.  to  1G».   (Rs.  5-8)   a  year.     Besides  the  luol 
thread  or  wan^a /sM<ro,  which  is  worth  2».  (Re.  I),   the  weil-to- 
wear  earrings,  noserings,  necklaces,  armlets,  and  wristlets,  togethi 
worth  £2  1U«.  to  £5  (Rs.  25-50).     Only  rich  and  well-to-do  Khdtil 
have  spare  clothes  for  holiday  wear ;  the  rest  wear  their  freshlj 
washed  every-day  clothes.      Their  clothes  are  of  local  haad-wov< 
cloth ;  and  their   ornaments  arc  made  by  local  goldsmiths   of   tl 
P6nchAl  caste.     As  a  class  they  are  clean,  orderly,  fairly  hospitably 
and  thrifty.     Most  of  them  are  mutton   butchers,  and  a  few  at 
excise  contractors  and  landowners,  who  employ  servants  to  till  the 
fields.  They  buy  goats  of  Dhangars  or  shepherds,  kill  them,  and  se 
the  mutton  at  2^rf.  to  3rf.  (1^-2  a».)   a   pound.     Their  daily  prof 
varies  from  6d.  to  \s.  (4-8  as.)     They  borrow  money  to  meet  marrii 
expenses  and  sometimes    to  cover  trade  losses.     They  have 
credit  and  can  borrow  at  six  to  eighteen  per  cent  interest.     Thej 
themselves  Suryavanshi  Lads,  bat  others  call  thetn  KhAtiks.     Th^ 
rank  below  Knrnbars  and  take  food  from  their  hands.     Vadars  at 
Lamdns  eat  food  cooked  by  KhAtiks ;  but  Khtltiks  do  not  eat  foe 
cooked  by  them.     They  work  from  morning  till  evening.     Sot 
close   their  shops  on   Shivrdtra  in    January -February   and  on 
ikadashis  or  lunar  elevenths.     Their   women  mind  the  house,  bi 
do  not  work  as  butchers  or  sell  in   their  shops.      7'beir  childr€ 
sometimes  help  them  in  their  work.    Khatiks  are  not  a  religious  els 
Their  family  deities  are   Durgawa,  Dyamavva,,   M^ruti,  Shidrfij 
and  Yallavva;  and  they    go  on  pilgrimage  to  MAruti's  shrine 
Tulshigeri,   to  Yallavva  at  Parasgad,   and   to  Shidraya  in  Bijdpc 
Before  worshipping  these  deities,  a  Khdtik  bathes,   and  putting 
a  newly  washed  waistcloth,  worships  them  with  water,  sandal-past 
tlowers,  cocoanuts,  betelniits,  sugar,  molasses,   dry   dates,   camphoj 
and  frankincense,  and  on  holidays  with  an  offering  of  dres.sed  fo( 
Their  images  are  in   the  shiipe  of  human  beings,   the  ling,  or! 
monkey.     Though  they  worship   these  deities,   the  object  of  th« 
special  devotion  is  the  Sun,   whom  as  Suryavanshis  or  of  the  sui 
stock,  they  claim  as  their  first  ancestor.     The  day  sacred  to  their 
house- gods  is  the  Hindu  New  Year's  Day  in  Ohaiira  or  March - 
April.     They  keep  many  Hindu  holidays  ;   but  only  a  few  fast  ooj 
Shivratra    in    March -April   and   on  ekadashin  or    lunar  eleventfajH 
On  Gaiieah-chaturtld    or   Ganpati's    Fourth  in   August -Sept«mbil§ 
an  earthen  Ganpati  is  brought  from  the  market,  set  in  the  honae^ 
worshipped,  and  presented  with  fried  hadbus  or  sugar  dumplins 
In  Aahpin  or   September-October,   during    the  Navrdira,   that 
the  nine  nights     before    Dcutara,    a   festival   is  held  in  honour 
Bbavini.      They    respect    BrAhmans  and  call  them   to  officiate 
marriages.     They  have  great  faith  in  soothsaying  and  never  beg,, 
an  undertaking  without  consulting  an  astrologer.     They  say  thi 
have  not  much  faith  in   witchcraft,  though  they  believe   in   ghosta^ 
and  in  spirit-poasession.     Among  Khatiks,  a   woman's  confinement 
lasts  from  a  fortnight  to  six  weeks.     During  the  first  fifteen  daja 


AoiiAfing  dish  is  kept  ondcr  the  bedstead,  and  the  mother  is  giveu 
QolajBses,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  dry  ginger,  pepper,  gum,  aud  dry  dates 
pounded  together  aad  mixed  with  clarified  butter.  She  is  fed  on 
adnja  or  wheat-flour  boiled  with  sugar  and  clarified  butter.  After 
the  first  fortnight  till  the  end  of  her  lying-in  her  daily  food 
V  '  vheat-bread  nnd  vermicelli.  Unlike  most  castes  in  th« 
d.-  i  elderly  woman  of  the  family  worships  the  goddess  Satvdi 

or  Mother   Sixth  on  the  fifth  day    after   a  birth   and   gives  the 
midvnfe  enough  dressed  food  for  a  meal.     If  the  family  is  rioh» 
{riends  aud    kinspeople  are   asked   to  a  meal  in  which  mutton   is 
served.     On  the  thirteenth  day  the  child  is  named  and  cradled  by 
toarried  women,  who  are  given  a  mixture  of  five  different  grains  to 
eat.     The  hair  of  the  child,  whether  it  is  a  boy  or  a  girl,  is  cut  for 
the  first  time  in  the  third  or  sixth  month  without  much  ceremony. 
If  they  can  afford  it  they  marry  their  girls  in   childhood,  but  they 
do  not  hold  themselves  bonnd  to  marry  their  girls  before  they  come 
of  age.     They  marry  their  girls  from  a  mouth  to  nineteen  years  old, 
spending  £2  10«.  to  £10  (Rs.  25-100).  Aboy's  marriage  costs  more,  as 
£3  to  £12  10«.  (Rs.  60-125)  have  to  be  given  in  ornaments  to  the  girl. 
When  a  Rirl'n  father  agrees  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the 
foiy's  father   lays  two  cocoanata,  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  dry 
cocoa-kernel,  and  seven  or  ten  poumls  of  sugar   before  the  girl's 
Itooae-gods,  and  in  the   presence   of  caste-people  declares  that  the 
4ftaght€r  of  80  and  so  is  engaged  to  his  son.     Sngar  and  betel  are 
aerrod  to  the  caste-people  and  they  withdraw.     The   boy's  father  is 
feanled  on   rice,  sugar,  and  clarified  butter.     On  a  lucky  day  the 
bdthia^i  or  betrothal  is  performed  in  which  the  girl  is  sometimes 
token  to  the  boy's  house  and  the  boy  is  sometimes  taken  to  the  girl's 
bonse.     The  boy's  father  gives  twenty-eight  ]X)unds  of  sugar,  seven 
poondA  of  dry  cocoa-keruel,  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  poppy-seed, 
one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  betelnuts,  200  betel  leaves,  and  four 
bo'        '  'hstothe  girl's  father,  and  a  silver  necklace,  silver  bangles, 
an  to  the  girl.     He  makes  the  girl  sit  before  the  house  gods 

and  ilUa  her  lap  with  five  betelnuts,  five  dry  dates,  five  halves  of  dry 
oocoa-kemela,  five  plantains,  and  ten  pounds  (5  «her.s)  of  rice.  If  the 
boj  in  present  the  girl's  father  gives  him  ashela  or  rich  shonldercloth 
and  a  tarbnn.  Sugar  and  betel  are  served  and  the  guests  withdraw. 
As  it  ifl  a  rule  that  new  relations  should  not  bo  fed  on  sour  or  sharp 
dbi  "'  boy's  father  and  his  party  are  feasted  on  rice,  sugar, 
an  i  1  bntt*>r.     After  a  short  time  the  boy's  father  asks   the 

•r  he  is  ready  to  give  his  datighter  in  marriage 
tn  astrologer  to  find  out   a  lucky   day  to  hold 
kkui  wedding.     The   Brahman  fixes  on  a  day  and  writes  the  day 
nnd   the  names  of  the  bride  and   bridegroom   on   two   pieces   of 
papor,  and   gives  the   boy's  father  the   slip   on    which   the   boy's 

~ ■■  — ritteu  and  the  girl's   father  the  slip  on  which  the  girl's 

itt«n.     At  the  time  of  marriage  these  slips  of  paper  are 

cloth   and  are  tied  round  the  necks  of  the  bridegroom 

On   this  occasion    the    boy's    fivthor    gives   the  girl 

white    hodicocloths   aud    three    and   a  half    pounds    of  rice. 

days    before   the   marriage    day   the  bridegroom  is  rubbed 

tarmoric   paste  and   bathed   in   a  surgl  or  square    with    a 
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drinking  pot  at  each  corner  and  a  cotton  thread  wound   round 
necka  of  the  pots.     On  the  same  day  the  dsvkdrya  or  god-pleasing | 
held,  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  start  for  the  girl's  village, 
the  village  he  is  met  by  the  bride's  father   and  relations,  who  le 
him  to  a  house  which  has  been  made  ready  for  him  and  his  party. 
Ithe  marriage  day  the  bride  and  bridej^oora  are  bathed  in  differ* 
squares  at  their  own  houses  and  dressed  in  new  clothes,  the   bride 
clothes  being  a  white  robe  and  a  white   bodice.     The  bridegrool 
is  seated  on  a  horse   and   led   to  the   briJe's  in  procession    wit 
music.     At  the  bride's,  he  is  led  into  the  marriage  booth,  where 
stands  in  a  basket,  containing  millet  and  a  rope,  facing  the  bi 
who  stands  on  a  grindstone.     A  cotton  wristlet  made  of  the  thx 
that  was  tied  round  the  four  water-vessels  is  wound  round  the  bride 
left    wrist     and    another    round    the    bridegroom's  right    wrist 
curtain  marked  with  a  cross  in  the  centre  is   hold  between  thei 
and  the  priest  recites  the  eight  luck-giving  verses  and  when  the  vera 
are  ended  throws  grains  of  rice  over  the  couple;  the  guests  join 
throwing  the   rice.     Then  betel  is  served  and  the  guests  go.    N< 
day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  bathed  in  the  same  square  ad 
dressed  in  new  clothes.     In  the  evening  the  vardt  or  married  coupll 
homeward  procession  starts   from  the  bride's  for  the  bridegrooi 
On  the  way  it  halts  at  the  temple  of  the  village-god,   where 
bride  and  bridegroom    bow,  and    break  a  cocoanut  before  the  gc 
In  this  procession  the  pair  are  seated  on  a  bullock,  the  bride  sitti 
in    front    of  the    bridegroom.     At   the   bridegroom's    Uer  moti 
hands  the  bride  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  the    bridegroom's  fat 
gives  2*.  (Re.  I)  to  the  bride's  party.     On   the  third  day  the  bridfi 
father  gives  a  caste  feast,   pre.sents  suits  of  clothes  to  the  brie' 
groom's  father  and  mother,  and  gives  2^.  (Re.  1)  as  a  money  present 
to    his  casto-people.     Ou  the    fourth  day   the  bridegroom's    fatl 
gives  a  caste  feast  and  makes  similar  presents  to  the  father  at 
mother  of  the  bride,  and  a  money  gift  to  the  casto-people   doul 
that  given  by  the  bride's  father.     The  present  of  money  is    8p« 
on  liquor ;  and   on   the   6fth    day   the  bridegroom   with    his  pat 
returns  to  his  house.     They  allow  and  practise  polygamy,  but  fori: 
widow  marriage.     They    are  not  particular    about  the  coreraoi 
impurity  caused  by  a  girl's  coming  of  age  ;  some  observe  it  and  soi 
disregard   it.     The  girl  is  made  to  sit  by  herself  for  the  first  five  da 
and  is  bathed  every  day  and  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste.  On  the  sij 
she  is  bathed  from  be.ad  to  foot,  and  on  the  first  lucky  day  she   gc 
to  her  husband.    In  the  fifth  or  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  T 
mother  makes  her  a  present  of  a  green  bodice.     Khatiks  who  " 
among  the  Maruthas  generally  burn  their  dead;  in   Bijdpur   unt 
Ling^yat  influence  most  of  them  bury.     The  funeral  party   bat   ^ 
after  burying  the  dead  bod}',  and  return  to  the  house  of  monrning" 
with  some  blades  of  durva  grass  which  they  throw  into  a  drinking 
pot  full  of  water  which  is  placed  on  the  spot  where  the  spirit  partac 
from  the  body.     On  the  third  day  the  mourners  place  parched 
and  gram,  dry  dates,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  molasses,  cooked  rice, 
small    wheaten   cakes    on    the    stone   slab  which  is  laid  over 
grave.     To  these  things  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  fuuc 
"■^-^   a  few  drops  of  milk,  each  dropping  a  little  in  turn.     All 
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I  at  a  distance  till  crows  come  and  eat  what  has  been 
crows  Jo  not  come,  they  pray  to  the  departed  and 
promise  to  curry  out  all  his  \viahes.  If,  even  after  this  promise, 
eroiTB  will  not  come  the  food  is  given  to  a  cow.  The  shoulders  of 
iho  foar  body-carriers  are  rubbed  with  curds  and  washed  to  remove 
tiie  ancleanness  caused  by  bearing  the  bier,  and   food  enough  for  a' 

»1  i*?  «prved  to  them  all  in  a  single  platter.  If  they  cannot  eat 
ih-  what  is  left  is  given  to  a  cow.     Thoir  dinner  includes 

CO-. :  J,  cakea  of  wheat  flour,  clarified  butter,  and  split  pulse 

loe.     Id  the   evening  a  feast  is  given   of  which  mutton  forms  a 

Srt,  and  to  which  caste-people  are  asked  one  from  each  family. 
1  tbo  eleventh  day  a  silver  imago  of  the  dead  is  made  and  is 
worshipped  along  with  other  ancestral  images  kept  in  the  houae- 
ihr'iae  on  a  blanket  stretched  under  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
To  thtf  new  image  according  to  the  sex  of  tho  dead  a  man's  or  woman's 
dross  is  ofiFered.  All  who  join  in  this  ceremony  are  asked  to  a  feast. 
8omo  of  them  perform  tho  mind-rite  on  the  bright  third  of  Vdiahdkh 
Or  April-May  which  is  known  as  the  Undying  Third.  They  spend 
16«.  to  £1  10*j.  (Rs.  8-15)  on  a  death.  They  form  a  united 
oommonity  and  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.  Social 
dispntAM  are  inquired  into  and  settled  at  a  meeting  of  respectable 
If  f  tho  caste ;  and  their  decisions  are  enforced  by  putting 

r  out   of  caste.     Only  a  few  of  them  send  their  boys  to 
acliouli  and   fewer  still   take  to  new  pursuits.     They  are  a  fairly 
ipcrons  but  not  a  pushing  or  a  rising  community. 

ra'klars    are   returned  as    numbering    132  and    as   found  in 

kmi,  BAgalkot,  and  Huugund.    Tho  names  in  comraou  use  among 

I  are  Bhtmt&ppa,  Bharama^'ya,  GurAppa,  HanamAppa,  Lakshrf,ppa, 

f£ppa,  Tim4.ppa,  and  Vyaukappa ;  and   among  women,  BAlavva, 

tTva.    Hanmav^a,     Lakshmavva,    Satyavva,     Vyankavva,    and 

Their  surnames   are  Kancbinavvanpujari  or  ministrant 

11  and    Hanunmatpuj;lri  or  Hanumant's    ministrant 

of   their    family-stocks   are    Beramaldr,  Jalldrvaru, 

llavaru,  Niigganuriyavru,   and  Potguliyavru.     Marriage  is  barred 

tsainonrMs  of  stock,  not   by  sameness   of  surname.     Their  family 

■OS  are   Urummantdev  or  M^ruti  and    Kanchinavva  of  Katogiri 

fWldiUni.      They     have    no     subdivisions  and    rank  with  local 

DhautrarH  or  shepherds.     They  are  dark,  strong,  middle-sized,  and 

:  '         »k  a  corrupt  K/marese  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

-ioreyed  houses  with    earth  or  stone  walls  and 

jbed    n^ofst.     Their  house  goods  include  low  stools     and    earth 

nvfnl    vessels.     Among  thorn  landholders   engage  servants  to 

ir  fiehls  and  all  own  cattle  Bn<l  pets.     They  are  bad  cooks 

ite  paters,  and  are  fond  of  sour  and  hot  dishes.     Their 

includes    Indian   millet    bread,  pulse,    and  vegetables. 

it.Ue  twice  a  week  before  they  tako  their  morning  meals  and 

ihnir  family  deities.     In  worshipping  thoir  family  deities 

t  two  earthen  jars   or  mogiU  on  a  raised  altar  or  kata  and 

■u-h    of   the  jars  with   a  puokered   robe  which    is  tied   by 

d  the  neck  of  the  jar.     In  the  neck  is  set  a  female  bust 

vri  "i  bnwB.    They  offer  these  goddesses  flowers,  Vermillion,  and 

burn  fninkinccnjo  before  them,  and  wave  light^i  about  thorn. 
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The  worshippers  of  Mdruti  have  to  bathe  and  worship  the  image 
the  god  daily  with  sandal-paste  and   flowers.     On  New  Year's  Y 
or  IJgddi  in  April  and  on  Divdli  in  October  they  eat  vermic 
boiled  in  cocoa-milk  mixed  with  molasses,  and  on  Ndg-panchami 
^  August     cakes   stuffed    with    molasses    called    kMiolds.       Ext 
•shrine  ministrants  or  pujdris,  who  as  a  rule  abstain  from  flesh 
liquor,  they  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor  and  hemp-water  or  hhdng\ 
smoke  hemp-flowera  or  gdnja.     The  men  shave  the  head  except 
topknot  and  the  face  except  the  moustache  and  eyebrows.  The  woi 
comb  their  hair  with  neatness  and  care  and  tie  it  into  a  knot   at 
back  of  the  head,  but  wear  neither  false  hair  nor  flowers.     The 
dress  in  a  waistclothj  shouldercloth,  headscarf   or  rutndl,  shirt 
hayidi,   coat,    and  a   pair  of  shoes  or  sandals  :   the    women  dress 
a  coloured    robe    hangings  like  a  petticoat  from  the   waist  to 
ankles,  and  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves.     Only  the 
have  a  store  of  fine  clothes  for  holiday  wear ;  others  wear  their  usi 
clothes  washing  them  first  with  great  care.     The  ornaments  wc 
by  men  are  the  earrings  called  bhikbdlis,  the   wristlets  called  kadi 
and    the    girdle   culled   kittilora ;   those  worn  by   women    are 
necklaces  called   tikis,   the   wristlets  called  gots,   and   the   arml< 
called  faA*jV.     As  a  class  they  are  honest,   hardworking,  orderjj 
thrifty,  and  hospitabla     They  hve  as  temple-rainistrants  or  pujw 
and   as   husbandmen.    JThey  either  till  their  own  land   or  hire 
land  of  others.     They  are  not  skilful  husbandmen  aud  some   wc 
as   labourers,     The  women  mind  the  house  and  help  in  the  fiel 
As  a  class  they  are  poor  and  of tou  run  in  debt  if  their  crops  fail  frc 
want  of  rain.   They  rest  every  Monday  and  on  the  Jyesldh  or  Ji 
full-moon.    A  family  of  five  spends  14«.  to  £1  A».  (Rs.  7- 12)  a  moni 
A  house  costs  £10  to  £30  (Rs.lOO-SOO)   to  build  aud  the  hot 
goods  are  worth  £2  to  £3  (Rs. 20-30),     The  yearly  clothing  char 
vary  from  £1  to  £2  (R.s.  10-20)  a  birth  costs  4*.  to  8«.  (Rs.2-4),'' 
boy's  marriage  £5  to  £10  (Rs,  50-100),  a  girl's  marriage  10*«.  to  £1 1( 
(Rs,  5- 15),  and  a  death  U.  to  £  1  4*.  (Rs.  2-12).     Their  family  gods  i 
Kanchinawa,  a  pot  dressed  in  a  robe  aud  with  a  female  iui:- 
in  its  neck,  and  MAruti  the  monkey-god.     Their  priest  is  a  i  ;| 

who  officiates   at   their   marriage   ceremony   only.      To  ail   oti 
ceremonies   thoy  call  a  representative  of  their  religious  teacher 
KuHimanicha  of  their  own  caste  whom  they  highly  respect, 
nevergoon  pilgrimage  to  holy  places.  They  keep  theusual  Hinduholj 
days  and  fasts  except  Ganesh-chaturthi  or  Ganpati's  Fourth  in 
ember  and  Shimga  or  Holi  in  March.     They  are  careful  to  bat 
Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  the  days  of  their  god  M;irut^ 
worship  his  image  with  sandal -paste,  flowers,  and  food.    They  belie 
in  soothsaying,  but  profess  to  have  no  faith  in  witchcraft  or  in  evil  spirit 
Early  marriage,  polygamy,   and  widow-marriage  are  allowed,  bn 
girls  often  remain  unmarried  even  after  they  come  of  age  ;  polyandl 
is  unknown.     On   the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  an   ime 
of  Satvdi  is  worshipped  with  an  offering  of  khichadi,  that  is  rice 
pulse  boiled  in  water  and  mixed  with   clarified  butter  molasses  mt 
cocoa- scrapings.     The  mother  is  given  a  mixture  of  cocoanut,  g'mi 
black  pepper,  and  pimpali  or  long  pepper,  all  pounded  together  \ 
mixed  with  molasses.     Fire  is  kept  under  her  cot  and  she  is  fed 
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flieat-floar  boiled  in  clariSed  butter  and  mixed  with  molaeees.     The 
lild  ia  named  and  cradled  on  the  thirteenth  day  and  in  theeerenth 
kobtb,  when  it  is  Goatod  in  its  uncle's  lap  and  its  head  i.s  shaved. 
Is  soon  as  both  parents  agree  to  the  marriage  terms  the  boj's  father 
to  iho  girl's  house  a  present  of  five  dry  dates,  five  betel  leaves  . 
I  fir©  nat*,  and  four  pounds  of  sugar  with  a  pair  of  armlets  or 
'  ;  lays  them  before  the  image  of  her  family  god  in  the  house; 
her  before  the  god,  and  puts   sugar  in  her  mouth.     Her  lap 
II'  ^  — *'•  rice  and  cocoanuts,  the  guests  are  feasted  on  vermicelli, 
:goment  is  completed.     Next  cornea  the  betrothal  or 
ju     Utt  a  lucky  day  the  boy*a  father  with  a  party  of  friends 
ita  tbe  girKs,  taking  a  robe,  two  pieces  of  bodicecloth,  4*.  (Rs.  2) 
""    "     ten  to   twenty  pounds  of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  betelnuts, 
inds  of  dry  date,  and  100  betel  leaves,  and  hands  them  to  her 
its.     The  girl  is  droased  in  the  robo,  seated  before  the  family 
igoa,  and  sugar  is  again  put  in  her  mouth.     The  guests  are  told 
M  the  boy  and  girl  are  betrothed,  betel  is  served,  and  they  with- 
Irmw.     After  the  guests  leave  the  bridegroom's  party  are  feasted  on 
ffBrmicglli  and  on  the  next  day  anotherdinner  of  stuffed  cakes  in  given. 
ly  (lay  is  fixed  for  the  marriage  and  the  house  is  washed   with 
lung  and   lime.  The  bride's  party  take  the  bride  with  thorn  aud 
to  the  bridegroom's.     The  couple  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and 
thed.      Next    day  the    god-pleasing    is     performed,    the    lucky 
»C  culled  kandar  gambh  or  marriage  porch  post  is  brought,  and  a 
Dth  19  raised  iu  froLt  of  the  bridegroom's  house.     On  the  same  day 
womenof  the  bridi^groom's  house  bring  six  small  earthen  })otsor 
»M  from  the  potter's  who  is  paid  in  uncooked  provisions,   betel 
10  and  nuts,  and  ten  coppers.    The  pots  are  laid  before  the  family 
J*.     The  couple  are  bathed,  and  with  their  mothers  are  seated  on 
or  9urffi  made  by  setting  four  of  the  six  earthen  pots  one  at 
ler.     A   thread  is  wound  round  a  betel  leaf,  and,  under  the 
"of  piinJcnukan  or  leaf-wristlet,  is  tied  round  the  wrist  of  each 
pair  and   friends  and  relations   are  feasted.     On  the  third 
M  couple  are  again  bathed  in   the  square  and  dressed  in    new 
I,  tile   bride  wearing  a  white  robe  and  bodice.     The  bridc- 
Vfa'a  brow  ia  decked  with  a  marriage  coronet  or  bdnhitig  literally 
}wbom,  and  the  bride's  head  with  a  network  of  flowers.    They 
iilo  to  stand  in  the  booth  face  to  face  with  a  curtain  bearing  a 
or  nandi    marked  with  lines   of    vermillion   between    them. 
BtAode  on  a  stone  slab  and  the  girl  on  a  heap  of  millet  in  a 
llboo  bosket.  Thread  wristlets  wound  round  pieces  of  tnrmeric  root 
!  tied  to  the  wrists  of  each  of  the  couple  and  lucky  verses  are  repeat- 
by  a  BrAhman  priest.     Then  all  present  in  turn  press  lucky  rice 
ir  browii!  ana  betel  leaves  and  nuts  are   handed  round.     Five 
women  sit  with  the  couple  in  a  line  before  the  family  gods  to 
tho  bhuma  or  earth's  rood  ceremony,  and  eat  from  twodishea 
t99,  TOnnicelli,  and   sweetmeats,  and  sing  songs.     Presents  of 
jiTo  given  and  received  by  tho   bride's  and  bridegroom's 
The  couple  aro  seated  on  a  bull  and  tttken  to  the  temple  of 
.,  where  they  present  a  coconnut  to  tho  god  and  bow  to  him, 
nr  return,  the  oride's  parents  formally  make  over  the  girl  to  the 
>f  the  bridegroom's  mother  and  leave  the  bridegroom's  house 
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^ith  the  bride  for  their  own  village.  On  a  lucky  day  after  seven 
eight  months  the  girl  returns  to  her  husband's  and  finally  goes 
live  with  him  "when  she  comes  of  age.  "When  she  comes  of 
ebe 


may 
•case   she 
MAruti. 
ceremony 


>s 


or    she   may   not  sit    apart  for   three  days.      In   at 

bathed  on  the  fifth  and  sent  to  the  temple 
Except  that  her  mother  gives  her  a  green  robe 
is  performed  on  a  girl's  first  pregnancy.  Wheul 
Ydklar  dies  the  body  is  placed  in  a  sitting  position  and 
made  fast  with  strings  passed  round  a  peg  fixed  in  the  wal 
If  the  dead  is  a  man  he  is  dressed  in  a  waistcloth,  a  shoulder- 
cloth,  and  turban  ;  and  if  a  woman  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  A  woman 
who  dies  before  her  husband  has  her  head  wreathed  with  flowers  or 
is  crowned  with  a  cup  full  of  water.  These  honours  are  not  paid 
to  a  widow.  The  body  is  laid  on  a  blanket  or  some  rough  cloth 
and  taken  to  the  burial  ground.  They  either  burn  or  bury  their 
dead.  When  a  person  is  buried  they  fill  the  g^avo  with  eartli 
set  a  stone  over  it.  Their  priest  or  atjyanavvur  comes  and  sc :■ 
bel  leaves  and  pours  water  over  the  stone.  He  also  gives  each  of  the 
mourners  some  bel  leaves  and  they  strew  them  on  the  grave  shouting 
Hay,  Uar,  that  is  Shiv,  Shi  v.  All  bathe  and  return  to  the  house 
of  the  dead.  The  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last  19 
c^wdunged  and  a  copper  vessel  full  of  water  is  set  on  it.  They  lay 
durva  grass  and  leaves  on  the  pot  and  go  home.  On  the  third  day 
they  leave  two  stuffed  cakes  and  rice  with  an  earthen  vessel  full  of 
water  on  the  grave  and  wait  to  see  if  a  crow  will  touch  them.  If 
no  crow  comes  to  eat  they  set  the  food  before  a  cow.  All  married 
dead  are  honoured  by  a  caste-feaat  called  dinka.rya  on  the  fifth  or 
eleventh  day  after  death.  Either  at  the  end  of  a  monthor  of  ayear 
after  the  death  a  waistcloth  and  turban  or  a  robe  and  bodice  arft 
laid  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last,  and  the  members 
of  the  family  are  treated  to  a  dinner  of  stuffed  cakes  orhinolatt.  No 
anniversary  feast  is  kept.  They  form  a  united  body  bound  together 
by  a  strong  caste  feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  caste 
meetings  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Vyankauna  of  Meligiri 
in  Mudhol  who  is  their  religious  head  and  whose  orders  are 
obeyed  on  pain  of  loss  of  casto.  His  office  is  hereditary  and  his 
power  over  the  men  of  the  caste  is  unlimited.  They  do  not 
their  children  to  school  nor  do  they  take  to  new  pursuits.  <-' 
whole  they  are  a  stationary  class. 

Wandering  Brdhmanical  Hindus  include  seventeen  divisions  wHB 
a  strength  of  26,552  or  ^G?  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     Th? 


details  are 


Bijdpur  Wandering  BrdhTTUinical  Hindus,  1831. 
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Advichinchers,  also  called  Chlgri  Betkars  or  Ph^se- 
pdnlluB,  are  returQC'd  as  numbering  112,  and  a.s  found  in  small 
nambore  ivll  over  the  district.  It  is  odd  that  Gujarat  should  havo 
CTi  ■  "■  '  iiree  tribes  which  next  to  the  Gbante  Chors  are 
tii  '■  in  the  clistrict.     The  Lamfins  are  settling  down. 

MA  boti&al   fMriiietrs  and  the  professional  bullock   stealers  the  Bhats' 
fortunately  only  occasionally  visit  the  collectorate,  but  the  Phanee- 
11  >  a  in  tlie  district  and  so  far  show  no  sign  of  improvement. 

V  1  in  common  use  among  men  are  Lingappa^  Rdmfippa, 

II  Sidram,  and    Shivdppa  ;    and    among   women    Basawn, 

I:  '"        \ va,  Lingavv,  Nilavva,  and  Rudravva.     They  are 

m  iioscd  of  Dliangars,  Kabligers,  and   Rajputs,  who 

i:  i(T  nor  intermarry.     The  Dhangars  are  divided 

it,:     or  cotton  wristlet  wearers  and   Unikankans  or 

woollen   nrriatlet  wearers  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.     The 

R~ -•■•■•    ^ n-p  their  clan  distinctions^  and  forbid  marriage  amoiig 

ill  •  same  clan.     As  Mh.'irs  are  sometimes  found  as  part 

ot  a  fdmh  or  band,  so  Bedars   occasionally  accompany 

the  1  -rdhis.      Thoy  are  made  to  live   at  a  little  distjinco 

(rom    ll»e  build,  and  the  others  do  not  marry    with  them.     Their 

laiieauirt-   is  a  dialect  of    Gujardti,     though    all   speak    Kj^narese 

|i  tnd  generally   Iliudust/mi  as  well.     They  have  a  pecnliar 

which   in  a  court  of  justice  turns  to  a  whine.     They  are 

-:  rac«  though  the  true  colour  of  the  skin  seldom  pierces 

t  1  if  dirt.     They  are  perhaps  the  wildest-looking  people 

jr  ,  their  bodies  tiltliy,  their  tangled  locks  covered  with  a 

(  <>l  ilirty  rag,   a   tattered   brown  cloth  thrown   over  the 

and  a  loincloth    hung  from  a  waist-string.     The  women 

i  dirty  and  dingy  |>3tticoat  and  a  loose  bodice.  Their  only  oma- 

uj.iiifl  are  bead  necklaces,  glass  bead  bangles,  and  a  few  brass  orna- 

nenis.     The  uomber  of  PhAnseiKlrdhis,  which  happily  is  generally 

mull,  are  recruit-cd  when  the  crops  ripen,  by  bands  from  the  Nizdm's 

fxxiutry.     They  live  in  the  fields,  generally  without  huts,  and  with 

Bwrvly  a  screeu  to  keep  off  the  wind.     Thoy  havo  no  hoase  goods 

or  Mther  property.     Millet  broad  and  bruised  chillies  are  their  daily 

,  and  flesh  is  a  most  important  article  of  food.    They  deny  that 

it  pork  or  beef,  but  are  at  times  charged  with  stealing   and 

<  '.va.     They  are  eKceaaivoly  fond  of  liquor  and  narcotics. 

ji    ,  i;  :i'  '        •  of  working  but  live  by  robbing  the  standing 

cr  [•-        I  I's  stand  in  such  awe  of  them  that  they  secure 

Ihi  ir  •; 'mIu  il  b^'   hubiuittiug  to  a  regular  system  of  blackmail.     If 

Ihi)  r^'fiin.-il  [n  lot  the  cars  be  taken,  they  would  run  a  good  chance 

ol  iomng  the  whtJe  crop  when  it   was  gathered  into   the   thrashing 

fln«ir.     Advichiurhors  think  nothing  of  walking  off  in   broad  day- 

li|flit  with  Ciittle  or  anything  else  they  may  see  about.     When  the 

police  make  a  raid  on  them  they  are  alleged  occasionally  to  kill 

anmf*    orj)hfm   child   and    a<^rui*p  the   constables   of  murdering  it. 

T"  .'  doer  is  a  blind  and  pastime. 

*J'  -nd  beg.     They  are  Brdlhmanical 

11  r   great  gods  are  Yallama,  Tuljd-Bhav4ni,   and 

^^         -...i^  ..,     r.  .:use    images    are    kept    tied    in    cloth     and    are 

a  year  on   Mfirvavmi    in  Aithvin  or    Scptcmber- 
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October  and  worsbipped  with  an  offering  of  milk.  Tbey  keep  no 
or  feasts  and  never  make  pilgrimapea.  Ttn^y  believe  m  witchcratt  m 
8o<:ithaaying^     They  say  they  formerly  tested  thoir'woraen's  chastil 
by  a  yearly  ordeal.     Every  year  after  Divdli  in  Ashvln  or  Septeuil 
.October  they  visited  a  holy  plEice  and  held  a  caste  feast.     When  tl 
'feast  was  over  all  the  women  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  each  dipf 
her  finger  in  boiling  oil.     If  the  oil  did  her  finger  no  harm  she 
declared  chaste.     They  have  no  child-birth  ceremonies  ;  but  the  b< 
I  of  the  child  whether  male  or  female  is  shaved  on  the  fifth  dr 
iFrom  that  day  till  the  child  has  cut  all  its  teeth  the  head  is  shaved  i 
'regular  intervals  and  never  after.      Girls  are  married  at  any   age 
thure  is  no  rule  that  girls  should  be  married  before  they  come  of  aj 
I  Widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  pmctised,  an«l  polya 
I  dry  is  unknown.     On  the  marriage  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
decked  with  chapleta  of  plpal  leaves,  a  taasel  of  thread  hanging  o\ 
each  temple.     The  skirts  of  the  bride's  and  bridegoora's  robes 
knotted  together  seven  times,  the  guests  throw  rod  rice  over 
pair's  hcjjvils  and  the  marriage  is  complete.     If  they  can  get  fuel 
burn  their   dead  j  if  not  they   bury  them.     The  body  is  curried  i 
the  grave  by  three  men  one  holding  the  head,  a  second  the  feet^ 
a  third  the  waist.     On  the  third  day  a  little   molasses  and  a  lit 
clariBed  butter  are  laid  on  the  grave.     This  is  their  only  fune 
rite  and  they  have  no  mind-feasts.     Social  disputes  are  inquired 
and  settled  at  a  meeting  of  the  old  men  of  the  caste. 

Bha  ts  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-two,  and  as  found  in  Ii 
Bijiipur,  HAJdmi,  and  Hungfund.     They  are  wandering  lx>ggar3 
foretell  the  future.     They  look  and  speak  like  Kunbis ;  they  hi 
no  houses,  and  live  in  temples  and  rest-houses.     Some  own  jxynii  _ 
cows,  fowls,  and  dogs.     Their  ordinary  food  is  Indian  millet  pulso 
and  vegetables,  but  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  except  beef  and  jx)rk 
drink  liquor.     They  keep  all   local   holidays,   worship   the    ordii 
village  gods  especially   Mdruti,  and  carry    with    them  the    imaj 
of  Sidhoba  and  MAyilnini.     Bhdts  believe  in  soothijaying,  witchcrs 
and  lucky   and  unlucky  days.     Their  customs  do  not   differ  fr 
Kunbi    customs.      Their  priests   who  oflSciate  at  their  ceremot 
are  Brahmans,   and  their  broaches  of  caste   discipline  are  enquii 
into  and  disposed  of  by  their  guru  or  teacher.     They  do  not 
their  boys  to  school    or  take  to  now  pursuits.     As  a  class  tl 
condition  is  steady. 

Budbudkers,  or  Drummers,  also  called   Davris,  are   retame 
as   numboriug    193,   and   as   found   in  small  numbers  all  over 
district.     The  name  is   taken  from    their   little  hour-glass    sbui: 
drum   or  bmlbudki.     It  is  the  name  of  a  pi-ofession  rather  than 
caste  and  includes  several  distinct  classes  of  Hindus  and  MnsalmAr 
The  chief  class  of  Budbudkers  are  closely  allied  to  the  Gomlhalia. 
They  claim  to  be  MarAtluls,  and  speak  Martithi  at  home.     Th 
hardly   wanderers  as   they   have    fi.xed  head-quarters    from    .        .. 
they    make   begging  tours    to   neighbouring    viUagos.      Th«>y 
found  at  TAlikut  where  they  have  been  long  settled,     lliey  hold 
post  of  village  astrologers  or  Joshis  at  Mungoli  and  at   scvcnil  ol 
largo    villages.      Thoy    fi-ocly    marry    with  the  Maritha   Grnidl 
from  whom   they  differ  only  iu  pmfessiou.     Their  language 
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hliow  that  tliey  aro  imtuiffrauts  from  tho  Mardtlia  country ;  but 
thtfy  came  so  lou^  ngo  thab  they  have  lost  all  tiTiditiou  of  the  time 
ttaa  the  canse  of  oomiug.  Their  chief  kultt  or  clauB  are  G^ykavad 
Povir  an«l  Shinde.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  aro 
Bdhiji,  Billoba,  K<ishirdm,  Parshurdm,  Subhdna,  and  8antu;  and, 
Ikm&ng  women  Bdyja,  Gangavva,  KdsbibAi,  Tuljavvn,  and  TnlsaVMii.' 
Mmny  motx  lake  ^"i  after  their  namos  and  a  fuw  add  rdv ;  and 
bit  or  ortvt  in  added  to  wumeit's  uameB.  Like  Mamthda  they  are 
iHridcd  into  Btflrmtlishus  and  Akarmdsli^s»  who  eat  tcigether  but  do 
not  intermarry.  In  appearance  they  do  not  differ  from  local  Marsttha 
ibU.  Ais  sotno  Jangams  under  a  vow  allow  their  hair  to  grow, 
n«  s«u}io  Kilikets  never  cut  the  hair  of  their  heads,  so  some 
:  ')w  benrds  in  honour  of  a  Musalman  saint  culled  Yem»ina 
Ki  of  theui  are  wild-looking.     Though    in   no  way  held 

impara  they  generally  live  ontside  of  the  village  in  small  thatched 
lioases  with  stone  walls.  Like  most  people  of  the  district  their 
staple  food  is  millet,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  season 
t)u5ir  food  like  MarJtthds,  and  like  Marathiis  they  use  animal 
fcK»«l  »T»d  liqnor  when  they  can  afford  thoux.  They  are  not  bound 
I.  and  they  worship  their  house  gods  only    on    holidays. 

(^  ^  •  all  of  thorn    bathe  and    worship    tho  village    M^truti. 

"i  it'u  dn«s  like  Kuubi  women;  and  at  homo  or  in  the  fiobl 

1  the  usual  coat  and  waistcloth.     A  Badbudker  got  up  for 

-   tour  is  a  quaint  figure.     He  is  diseased  in  a  largo  dirty 
with  red  cloth  twined  over  it,  a  long  white  coat,  a  pair 
tloons,  a  red  and  white  striped   shouldcrcloth,  and  a 
Inihih  beads.     In  one  band  is  a  staff  and  in  the  other 
ig  hour-glass  drum.     A  knotted  cord   is  fastened   to 
drato  and  when  tho  drum  is  shaken  the  knot  strikes  against  tho 
brane  of  the  ^Irum  and   mukea  a  tinkling  sound.     In  a  bag  by 
bit  sido  ib  his  Chintamani^  a  collection  of  pictures  on  small  pieces  of 
Cft'  "         I.     Those  pictures  are  used  as  guides  or  omens.     A  traveller 
»'.:.  11  a  journey,  or  a  trader  anxious  to  know  how  his  bust 

ireitUu^  will  turn  out,  takes  a  pin  which  is  tied  to  tho  ChintAmani, 
puhea  it  among  tho  pictures,  and  tho  Budbudker  opening  at  that 
pirlaro  tolls  the  iuqaircr  whether  tho  result  will  bo  gof>d  or  bad. 
.-.  rli.-y  are  goodnaturcd  patient  and  thrifty,  but  dirty,  cuu- 
!i  to  drink.  Their  chief  occupation  is  forbune-telUag, 
a'  uj lie-tellers  they  sometimes  hold  Gr^ra  Joshi  or  village 

a.  ^'  re ut- free  kinds.     As  they  are  generally  unable  to  retul, 

Us  tortunes  they  do  not  go  much  by  almaimcks  and   books, 

b  by  the    face,    tho  lines  on  the  hand,    and    especially    by 

of  night  birds.  Their  favonrito  instructor  is  the 
J  ...J...  >.  spotted  owlet,  Carino  brahnia,  from  whom  they  are 
aJkid  I'ingla  Joshis.  They  go  to  tho  owlet's  haunts  in  the 
ttiHy  morning  to  hoar  what  the  birds  have  to  say.  They  know  to 
irltnf  rl»»»M  of  tlioir  cn.stotners  the  owlet's  remarks  refer  by  the  place 
tb  I •  porch.     The  remarks  of  an  owlet  from  a /»a^/tM/. 

to  s,  from  a  n/v/j  tree  to  traders,  from  a  tamarind  to 

hantcrw,  Irom  n  nmngo«»  to  gar<len<'rs,  from  a  jtipul  to  Brdhmana, 
(nim  a  gnava  In  fniit'CrerH,  from  a  village  wall  to  watchmen.  As  the 
jgwlet  iootbaayers  IJud  that  people  pay  best  when  in  boat  huraourj 
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the  owlet,  whatever  its  perch,  18  generally  found  to  foretell  little  bi 
good.  The  owlet  soothsayers  teach  their  boys  this  art  as  soon 
the  boys  are  able  to  understand  human  nature.  They  are  a  poor 
class  whoso  marriage  expenses  and  dninkcnness  often  plunge  them 
jn  debt.  They  rank  themselves  with  Mar«ithA.s,  but  MarAthiis  will 
'not  eat  with  them  because  they  take  alms  from  Mhiirs  and  M^u^ 
and  receive  cooked  food  from  persons  with  whom  Marttthds  du  n< 
eat.  The  men  and  the  children  bog  all  day  long  ;  the  women,  beside 
minding  the  house,  work  as  day-labourers.  During  the  dry  son 
the  result  of  their  begging  is  satisfactory,  and,  in  the  harvest  tiw 
they  store  a  good  doal  c»f  corn  on  which  they  live  during  the  rail 
season.  A  family  of  five  spends  6».  to  Ss.  (Rs.  3-4)  a  month  on  foe 
and  drc-ss.  Their  house  goods  are  worth  £1  to  £0  (Rs.  10-50). 
boy's  wedding  costs  £1  10,!<.  to  £.5  (Rs.  15-50),  a  girl's  £1  to 
(Ra.  1 0-20),  and  a  death  Ss.  to  10«.  (Ra.  4-5).  Mardtha  Budbudkera' 
chieSy  worship  Yallama,  Mdniti,  and  Ambabdi.  If  a  family  j| 
troubled  by  sickness  they  believe  the  sickness  is  sent  by  soc 
angry  ancosti-al  ghost,  and  to  please  the  ghost  they  set  its  imo' 
the  house  gods  and  worship  it.  They  keep  twelve  Hindu 
and  fast  only  on  Skrdvan  or  July- August  Moudays.  During  Hhr 
they  take  dressed  food  from  no  one  aud  eat  only  one  meal  a 
Their  teacher  lives  at  Chitgupa  in  the  Nizam's  country  aud  is 
Shidoba.  He  visits  his  disciples  every  year,  who  treat  him  to 
feast,  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  his  benefit,  and  present  him  wU 
it.  He  presides  at  caste  meetings  assembled  to  settle  social  dispuU 
and  disposes  of  c.ises.  They  worship  villago  god.«i,  but  h.*ive  no  fail 
in  witchcraft.  Their  customs  differ  little  from  Mariitha  eustor 
Most  of  their  marriages  are  conducted  by  Brdhmaus,  but  some 
performed  without  the  help  of  any  priest.  At  their  marriages  U 
waterpots  are  set  down,  one  for  the  bride  the  other  for  the  brie 
groom,  with  five  copper  coins  and  five  botelnuts  in  each,  and  a  atrij 
13  wound  round  their  necks.  When  a  Bnthraan  is  present  at 
■wedding  ho  ties  a  piece  of  turmeric  root  into  each  string,  and  bia( 
one  on  the  husband's  wrist  and  one  on  the  wife's.  He  also  ti 
the  viangalsutra  or  lucky  thread  round  the  girl's  neck.  They  bn^ 
their  dead.  On  the  third  day  a  goat  is  killed  and  desh  and  br 
are  taken  to  the  grave.  There  is  also  a  yearly  mind-feast  on 
death  day.  Almost  none  have  any  book  learning  and  do  not" 
towards  teaching  their  children.  They  are  a  blameless  peo| 
honest  and  free  from  crime ;  thoy  show  no  signs  of  quitting  the 
begging  life. 

Dandigda  sars  are  returned  OS  nnrabering  338  and  as  foul 
only  in   Bdgalkot.     The   names   in   common    use  among   men 
Bhirndds,  Hanamdils,  Lakshmantlds,  Sanjivdils,  and  Udandadds  ;  ai 
among   women    GirovNTi,     Kankavva,     Nyamavva,    Rindavva, 
Tulsavva.     The  men  take  the  word  diis  or  slave  aud  the  women  tl 
word  avva  or  mother  after  their  names.     They  have  no  .surname 
They  have  several  family  stocks  or  gotrds,  the  chief  of  which 
Avolvaru,  Badnipattiyavru,  Chadyfiuavru,  Chhepardavru,  Chincha 
varu,      CfodkalvanJ,      Gopiliyavru.    Kudlavaru,     MailAnavru. 
Yennalvaru.     Persons  belonging  to  the   same  ftiraily   stock    do 
intcrmoiry.     Kiiuarosc  is    their  homo  tongue,   but   most  of    Uifl 
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uaderstand    Mar^thi*  and    Ilimliistdui.     They  are   dark   of   middle 
k-    ,v,.  '■"  '  ^  ■♦h.jnusnnlar  frame.     Most  of  them  live  in   poor  one- 
s   with  invid  walla  and  thatched  roofa.     They  buvo 
ULUc  luriii  ooking  and  storing  vessels  which  tire  mostly 

of  earth.  lecomfoilablo  looking  clean  and  well  swept, 

most  of  them  with  a  Irorit  yard  in  which  is  a  basil  plant.  The  floors 
mn  eowdcmgefl  once  a  week  and  the  front  of  the  house  is  painted  with 
red  ochre.  Their  staple  food  is  millet,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables. 
They  eat  fisU  and  tiesh  except  beef  and  pork,  drink  country 
liquor,  and  smoko  (jdnja  or  hemp  flowers.  They  oat  flesh  at  funeral 
mnd  tneinorial  feasts  and  on  Msirnavmi  the  day  boforo  Dasaru  in 
Sept*imf.H?r.O<jt<ibor,  when  they  offer  a  goat  to  their  house  gods, 
pt  B.-».^vis  or  Kasbis,  as  the  courtezans  of  this  caste  are  called, 
Tout  pprsons  who  bathe  daily,  they  bathe  and  worship  their 
only  on  Fridays.  The  men  mark  the  brow  with  three 
linus  a  red  between  two  white.  They  keep  the  top-knot 
and  mooBtachej  and  dress  in  a  short  waistcloth,  a  shouldercloth, 
M.  boadscarf,  and  a  jacket.  The  women  wear  the  hair  in  a  back 
knot,  and  dress  iu  a  ftill  Mardtha  robe  without  passing  the 
ikirt  back  between  the  feet,  and  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short 
aleevea.  The  Kasbis,  who  are  nofit  and  showy  in  their  dress,  deck 
ikdr  bends  with  false  hair  and  flowers.  Both  men  and  women  ha^e 
*Cew  ornaments  and  the  woll-to-do  have  special  clothes  for  holiday 
aaa.  As  a  class  they  are  orderly,  goodnatured,  clean,  and  thrifty. 
They  are  hereditary  beggars,  but  some  are  husbandmen,  othora 
field- labonrers,  and  a  few  weavers  of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  Some 
own  n  cow  or  two,  selling  their  milk  only  to  their  caste  peo))le  as  uo 
Jiifli  cla*s  Hindu  will  buy  milk  from  them.  Some  are  hereditary 
temple  servants  and  own  indm  or  rent-free  lauds.  They 
-"...  |.  the  temple  yard,  but  are  not  allowed  to  pass  within  the  door, 
Th»>.Ho  who  beg  are  ctilled  Gopjtlpattiddsars.  They  bog  from  door 
>*ing  their  alms  in  a  narrow-mouthed  bamboo  basket 
y  their  side.  As  they  stand  before  a  house  begging 
they  pw;itc«  a  song  in  praise  of  the  god  Vishnu  and  at  the  end  call  out 
VyankatraTnan  Gnvinda  or  simply  Govinda.  The  temple  servants 
ami  beggars  go  with  a  basket  into  the  fields  at  harvest  time  and 
begf  ears  of  corn  from  the  husbandmen.  Besides  the  produce  of 
kheir  mot- free  land,  they  get  the  dressed  food  which  is  offered  to 
Ibo  village  M.truti.  As  a  class  they  are  free  from  debt.  They 
rank  above  Lamdua  and  Vadara,  The  daily  life  of  the  husbandmen 
weavers  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  husbandmen  and 
-ors.  Temple  servants  sweep  the  temple  yard  and  return  home 
f  !»•  the  dressed  food  offered  to  the   god.     Beggars  bog 

frviiij  uiiJi  iiiug  to  noon  except  on  lunar  elevenths  and  on  Qohulashtami 
in  Jaly-Aoeust.  Those  who  weave  stop  their  work  like  other 
weavers  (►n  iI»Jl  in  M:i.rch  and  on  Dn^ara  aud  Divdli  in  September- 
OotoU^r.  Tlipy  arc  Bnihmanical  Hindus  aud  are  careful  to  keep  the 
Dtain  r  iieir  religion.    They  respect  Brtihmans,  but  do  not  call 

ibi'ui  .ale  at  any  of  their  ceremonies.     Their  priests  aro  the 

TC[  tives  of  their  Kattimani  or  headman  who  is  a  married  man 

wl  it»m  otisto.     Vyankate»h  and  Yallauima  are  their  house 

dr  I  they  are  specially  devoted  to  Vyaukatosh.     They  make 
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pilgrimages  to  neighbouring  shrines  and  sometimes  to  Vyankatgiri 
in  North  Arkot  where  they  remain  at  the  foot  of  the    bill  as  t.hey 
are  not   allowed  to  go  to  the  temple.      Except  Oaneshrhaturthi  in 
August -September,    they  keep   most  Brdhnianic  Hindu   holidays, 
^'ht'ii*  special  fast  days  are  the  lunar  elevenths  of  Anhadh  or  Juno- 
tTuly   and  of  Kddik  or  October- November,  and  Qokula^htami  in 
Shrdvan  or  July-August.     They   have   strong  faith  in  soothsaying 
aud  witchcraft.     Daudigdasar   women  are  brought  to  bed  ^vith  tJio 
help  of  a  midwife  of  their  o^vn  caste.      After  delivery  the  midwifo 
cuts  the  child's  navel  cord,  washes  the  mother  and  child,  and  lay 
them  on  a  cot.     The  mother  is  given  dry  cocoa-kernel,  dry  ginger, 
dry  dates,  and   molasses,  and  for  four  days  is  fed  on   boiled  wheat - 
flour  and   clarified  butter.       The  mother  is  held   unclean   for   fruu" 
days.     On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  the  midwife  worships  the  guddes 
Satvdi,  and  the  father  of  the  child  or  some  one  of  the  family  kills 
goat  before  the  goddess.      The  head  of  the   goat  is  laid  before  t 
goddess  and  is  eaten  next  day,  and  the  flesh  is  dressed  and  serv 
at   .1  feast  to  friends  and   kinspoople.       On  the   morning  of  the 
thirteenth  the  mother  goes  to  worship  the  village  Miiruti,    and,  iu 
the  evening,  the  child  is  cradled  and  named.      The  child's   hair 
first  clipped  in  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  month  by  its  matern 
uncle  who  gives  it  a  cap  or  a  jacket.     Girls  are  married  at  any  ag© 
there  is  no  rule  that   girls  should  be  married  before  they  come  (>| 
ago.     Widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  alltjwed  and  practised,  an 
polyandry  is  unknown.     When  a  marriage  engagement  is  conclud 
the  lioy's  father  lays  before  the  girl's  house-gods  three  and  half  pounti 
of  sugar,  five  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel,  and  is.  to  8«.  (Rs.  2-4)  iu  cas 
and  bows  before  them.     He  comes  into  the  room  where  castorao 
are  mot  to  witness  the   ceremony,  says  that  Girewa  the  daugh 
of  Bhimdas  of  the  Avalvaru  family  is  engaged  to  his  son  Udandad 
of  the  Kudlavarn  family,  and  gives  a  copper  coin  to  one  of  tlie  casi 
beggars  who  calls  aloud  Govind.  The  girl's  father  asks  the  buy's  fath 
to  a  feast.  At  a  betrothal  the  girl  sits  before  her  father's  house  gm 
and  the  boy's  father  presents   her  with  a  robe,  two  bodicecloth 
and  an  ear  ornament.     The  girl  is  dressed  in  the  new  robe  an 
brought  to  the  room  whore  the  guests  are  seated,  and  a  marri 
woman  lays  in  her  lap  a  cocoanut,  five  dry  dates,   five  beteluu 
two  lemons,  five  plantains,  and  a  handful  of  rico.      Betel  is  sorv 
and   the   guests    withdraw.      The   girl's   father    treats   the    boy'i 
father  to  a   feast  of   polls  or  sugar   roily-polios  and  boiled  gnu 
pulse.     The  boy's   father  fixes  the  marriage   day  with  the  help  of 
Jiniliman  priest   and   sends   word  to   the  girl's  father.       Two   oi 
three  days  before  the  day   fixed  the  girl's  father  with  a  party 
friends  goes  to  the  boy's  village  and  is  lodged  in  a  separate  boa 
On  the  day  they  arrive  they  are  feasted  at  the  boy's.  In  the  ovoum; 
the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  at  their  own  housoi 
Next  day  five  married  men  from  each  party  bring  a  sapling  and  ki 
it  before  the  house  as  haiuLif  yamhk  or  the  marriage  booth-jKjh)  an 
Bot  up  the  booth.      When  they  have  raised  the  booth  a  marrioi 
woman   waves  a  lamp  about  their  faces.     In  the  evening  mairii 
women  of  both  parties  go  to  a  iiotter's,  givo  him  fourU^en  iwiim 
of  millet  and  '3ld.  {2\tnf.),  and  bring  thirty-two  largo  and  s 
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parihcn  rossols.  On  retarning  from  the  poller's  honso,  they 
Imtfie  the  boy  mid  Lis  mother  and  the  girl  and  hor  mother.  Two 
pieces  of  throiid  firo  tied  to  the  wrists  of  the  hoy  and  girl  and 
two  other  pieces  of  thread  each  with  a  betclnut  to  the  wrists  of  their 
mothers.  Married  women  wave  the  lamp  and  grains  of  rice  about 
the  boy,  the  girl,  and  their  mothers,  and  tJirow  the  rice  as  an' 
offering  to  spirits.  The  boy  and  girl  are  taken  to  bow  to  their 
honso  gods  and  to  the  seniors  of  their  families.  Next  day  the  boy'a 
father  sends  for  the  girl,  her  parents,  and  her  kinspeople,  and  they 
bring  with  them  shcvaija  or  vermicelli  in  a  bamboo  basket.  The  boy 
tonches  tho  basket,  and  the  basket  is  taken  into  the  house  where  five 
married  women  from  the  boy'a  party  and  live  from  the  girl's  party 
unt  the  vermicelli.  The  boy  goes  on  a  bullock  in  state  to  worship 
the  village  Maruti.  Before  he  returns  the  girl  is  dressed  in  a  white 
Kibe  and  a  bodice.  At  the  time  of  marriage  the  bridegroom  stands 
facing  the  bride  who  is  standing  on  a  low  stool,  in  a  basket 
onntaining  millet  and  f<?.  {^a,).  Round  the  couple  stand  four 
aiAtried  women  with  thoir  second  fingers  raised,  and  a  cotton  thread 
moistened  with  milk  and  clarified  butter  is  passed  five  times  round, 
anil  etich  time  is  hitched  on  to  the  fingers  of  the  married  women. 
'Vhis  thread  with  five  strands  is  cut  into  two  pieces.  One  piece  with 
a  lilt  of  turmeric  root  ia  tied  to  the  bridegroom's  right  wrist,  and 
tV  with  a  bit  of  tnrmeric  root  to  the  bride's  left.     A  curtain 

V.  atral  turmeric  cross  is  held  between  them,  and  the  Oshtam 

priint  recites  marriage  verses  and  drops  grains  of  rice  on  the  couple. 
Alter  the  marriage  is  over  two  bhums  or  earth  offerings  are  made. 
One  is  called  the  bride's  hhum  and  the  other  the  bridegroom's  bhum. 
Ench  offering  consists  of  twenty-five  polls  or  sugar  roily -polies, 
thrf!«  pi>unds  of  rice  boiled  and  strained,  and  three  quartera  of 
a  f  clarified  butter.     The  dish  is  shared  by  the  bride  and 

i'\  led   women  of  her  party  if  it  is  made  in  her  name,  and 

by  lii'     ridegroom   and  five  women  of  his   party  if  it    is   made  in 
hii    liUi'ie.     Each    of    the    women    who   eat    the    bhuni  is   given 
(^  a.).     Afterwards    the  bride  and    bridegroom  play  at  odds 

f  with  turmeric  roots,  and  throw  redpowdor  on  each  other. 

'uing  the  brido  and  bridegroom,  seated  on  a  bullock,  go  to 
ship  the  village  Maruti.  When  they  return  a  married  woman 
warc:i  a  lump  and  rice  about  them  and  throws  the  rice  away.  As 
thej  enter  the  house  a  married  kinswoman  of  the  bridegroom 
h^^^l3  ^t  his  feet  and  does  not  allow  him  to  go  until  he  promises 
•  o  his  danghtcr  to  her  son  in  marriage.  The  bride  and  bride- 
{^ii'utii  go  and  sit  tn  the  left  and  to  the  right  of  the  bridegroom's 
mollier.  They  change  places  five  times  and  each  time  the  sur- 
iiitn  cry  ont  jFIiifJuir  Kaihhdr,  that  is  Is  the  flower  heavy 

lifJivy.     Aiter  this  the  bride's  mother  hands  her  over 

smother.     As  among  Holias,  when  a  Dandigddsar 

Lighters  and  no  son,  he  keeps  one  of  his  ilaughtors 

yho  lives  as  a  prostitute  and  is  called  Basvi  or  Kasbi. 

inheirit  her  father's  property.     If  a   Kasbi  has  all 

no  sons  she  also  keeps  one  of  her  daughters  unmarried. 

'      "DO  ceremony  when  a  girl  comes  of  age,  but  hold 
i  five  days  during  thoir  monthly  sickness.     They 
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burn  their  dead,  and  liold  the  family  impure  for  ten  days.     After 
death  the  hody  is  washed  and  laid  on  its  back,  and  frankincense 
burnt  in  front  of  it     Wlien   the  Oshtara   prieet  comes  he  drops 
little  basil  leaf  water  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  and  gives  a  sip 
the  water  to  each  of  the  four  men  who  are  to  bear  the  corpse.     Tl 
heir  walks  in  front  of  the  bier  carrying  an  earthen  fire-pot.     After 
the  body  is  burnt  the  mourners  and  others  who  go  with  them  to  tl 
burning  ground   bathe  and  return  to  the  house  of  mourning,     Ti 
heir  dismisses  them  with  the  hope  that  they  may  not  again  have 
come  to  his  house  to  carry  a  corpse.     Ou  the  fifth  day  the  hei| 
gathers  the  ashes  and  uuburnt  bones  and  throws  them  into  watei 
Ho  cowdungs  the  spot  whore  the  body  was  burnt^  and  the  prie 
worships  it  with  sandal  paste,  grains  of  rice,  and  flowers.     A  go« 
is  killed,  some  of  its  flesh  is  cooked,  laid  on  the  spot  where  tl 
body    was   burnt,   and   given    to  all  men  who  are  present. 
priest  18  presented  with  undrosscd  food  and  money,  and  castemeif 
are  fed  in   the  evening.     Ou   the  eleventh  day   a  goat  is   killed^ 
its  dressed  flesh  is  laid  ou  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathed  hi~ 
last,  and  in   the  evening  caste  people  are  fed.     On  a  lucky  ds 
within  the  first  month  an  imago  in  the  name  of  the  deceased 
worshipped  and  caste  people  are  fed  on  •polin  or  sugar  rolly-polie 
They  are  hound  together  by   a    strong    caste    feeling,    and    theij 
social  disputes  are  inquired  into  and  settled  at  meetings  of  tl 
caste  elders  under  the  Kattimanui  or  headman  or  his  ropresentati\ 
A  few  send  their  boys  to  school  and  take  to  now  pursuits.     Th< 
ahow  no  signs  of  bettering  their  condition. 

Da'sars,  or  Slaves,  are  returned  as  numbering  733  and  as  fom 
scattered  all  over  the  district  in  small  numbers.  They  are  said 
have  been  recruited  from  Kabligers  or  fishermen,  but  Kablig€ 
do  not  eat  fi-om  their  hands.  They  are  said  to  have  come  frol 
Telangaua  bogging  and  to  have  settled  in  Bijilpur.  The  names 
common  use  among  men  are  Adveppa,  Bdlnppa,Bhim^ppa,  Hanmdp]: 
and  Honsunuri ;  and  among  women  BAli,  Bhimi,  Girji,  Gt 
Hanraanti,  Rdmi,  Shivlingi,  Yamni,  and  Yeli.  They  have  twenty-t^ 
Buruames  Bingiyavru,  Chinmavru,  Chintd,kalvaru>  Dasru,  Gantalvai 
Goralvaru,  Guralvaru,  Haumasaniyavru,  Intiyavru,  Jatbeniya\ 
Kamalvaru,  Kaknurvaru,  Kanchakamvara,  Maddebinvar 
Lfalkanbinvaru,  Mardthiyavru,  Nerliyavru,  Puliyavm,  Shirmavr 
Tiumavru,  Uddarn,  and  Ulliyavru.  Persons  bearing  the 
surname  may  not  intermarry.  They  are  divided  into  Tirmal  D^ 
and  Gaud  Dasars  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Tl 
cause  of  the  split  is  that  TirmaldAsars  allow  their  women  to  car 
on  prostitution  and  take  part  iu  plays  and  dances ;  while  t| 
Gaud  Dasars  in  acting  give  the  women's  parts  to  boys  and  have 
unmarried  women.  They  differ  little  from  Kabligers  except  in  beii 
wilder  and  more  active.  Teluga  is  said  to  bo  their  homo  tongi 
but  they  speak  Kdnarese  with  more  or  less  ease  out-of-dooi 
They  seem  to  prefer  living  under  temporary  shades  outside  ti 
village  like  Ghisddis  or  wanderiug  tinkers.  They  have  ve 
little  furniture,  though  they  sometimes  own  domestic  animf 
Their  ordinary  food  is  millet,  split  pulse,  and  vcget^ables.      Th< 
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beef  and  tame  and 
wheTi   they   get  it  cheap.     They  eat  opinra,  drink 
smoke  hotnp   flowers.     They  kill    goata  in  honour 


I  moderate  eaters,  aiid  poor  cooks,  their  holiday  dishes  being  polis 
BDgnr  rolly-ptilies,   kir4lhus  or  sugar  dumplings,  and   shevai/a   or 
Tertni^'elli.     They  eat  meat  except  beef  and  tame  and  wild  pork, 
liquor 
I ,  ami 

■III  !i  vaint  of  Yamnur  in  Dharwar  and  of  llassau  and 
.'»niig  the  Moharram.  The  men  generally  dress  iu  white, 
•j  ■  liirried  women  in  dull  colours.  The  men  keep  the  top-knot, 
■  the  chin,  and  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  shouldercloth,  coat, 
iieadiicarf.  The  women  dress  in  the  robe  without  passing 
skirt  back  between  the  feet,  and  in  a  bodice  with  short  sleeves 
•  bock.  Both  men  and  women  wear  ornaments  mostly  of  silver 
rarely  of  gold.  The  women  who  dance  and  carry  on 
procftitutton  are  careftil  of  their  appearance,  wearing  clean  clothes, 
nad  decking  their  heads  with  false  hair  and  gold  ornaments.  The 
I  85.  to  t\  lOjf.  (Rs.4-15)  a  year  on  their  dress,  and  £1  to 
:  1.  10-25)  on  their  ornaments;  the  women  spend  10s.  to  £2 
j-2oj  on  their  yearly  clothes,  and  '3d.  to  £10  (Rs.  ^-100)  on 
ornaments.  Their  hereditary  calling  is  dancing  and  begging. 
They  are  paid  69.  to  £3  (Rs.  3-30)  lor  each  play  they  perfonn, 
aocurding  to  the  merit  of  the  play.  They  never  work  either 
Ubourers  or  as  husbandmen,  those  who  own  land  let  out 
ir  6elds  to  husbandmen.  Their  married  women  do  not 
idor  with  their  husbands  but  remain  at  home,  and  raiud  the 
low'^e.  They  prepare  a  specific  for  sore  eyes.  The  kernels 
five  or  six  marking-nuts  are  mixed  with  salt,  ground  to  fino 
powder,  heated,  and  put  into  the  eye  for  three  days  daring  which  the 
pstioDt  mast  eat  nothing  but  winter  millet,  clarified  butter,  and  varan 
that  is  lioJliHl  tur  pulse  seasoned  with  turmeric  and  salt.  The 
fa  performance  are  divided  among  the  company ;  and  the 
r  prostitution  are  private  property.  They  are  poor  but 
not  \n  want,  and  as,  except  small  dealings  among  themselyes,  they 
BO  credit,  they  are  free  from  debt.  Their  busy  season  is  frouj 
ch  to  Jane.  They  are  Br^hmanical  Hindus  and  are  married  by 
IS.  MAruti  is  their  chief  divinity,  though  they  worship 
^gods  and  occasionally  visit  their  shrines.  Most  attend  the 
fair  held  in  honour  of  the  p>r  or  Musalmau  saint  of  Yamnur. ',  / 
'.unlay  is  sacred  to  Mdruti  it  is  the  Dflsars'  chief  holy 
iky;  ail  b«the  and  worship  the  house-image  of  Milruti.  Though 
thov  ftlwnvs  bow  to  the  village  Maruti,  they  never  worship 
h'v  ■/ith  their  own  hands.     The  Hindu  New  Year's  Day  in 

Marcii-.ij.ril,  SilrfjHinclnni  in  July -August,  and  Dasra  &nd  Dirdli 
in  Scpt<'mber-Octf>bor  are  their  leading  holidays.  Unlike  other  local 
Hf  keep  GuneshchatxirtJii  in  July-August  or  (S/jtmr/a 

10  V  fast  on  any  day.    They  have  a  religious  guide 

fof  the  •J'ciitain  caste,  who  lives  on  the  freewill  offerings  of  hia 
d.\,-;r.li  a  is  a  murricd  man,  and  his  office  is  hereditary.  They  admiti 
lOO  of  ghosts,  but  pretend  ignorance  of  sorcerers  and 
''•  ry  say  that  people  who  die  with  unfulfilled  wishes 
.  and  trouble  the  members  of  their  families  as  well  as 
ru.y  kuow  only  one  way  of  driving  out  ghosts,  and  that 
UwpatwutBitiuftter^    of  M/iruti.     As  soon  as  a  child 
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is  born  it  ib  washed  and  the  mother  is  bathed,  and  both  are  1| 
on  A  blanket  and  warmed  by  heated  pads  of  raga.     llie  moti 


is  fed  on  thick-boiled  millet 
after   which    she  begins  to 
jher   house    work,     In   the 
SatvAi   and    with    her  five 
ninth   the   child   is   named 


Uonr  nnd  water  for  the  first  five  di 
move   about  the  house   and   look   at 
evening   of  the   fifth  day   the  goddf 
small  stones  are  worshipped.     On 
and    cradled    in    an    oblong    piece 
cloth   hung  fi'om  four  strings  fastened  from  its  four  corners, 
boy's   or  girl's   hair  is   cut  for  the  first  time  before  he  or  shel 
two   years  old.     When  a  father  wishes  to  cut  his  child's  hair 
the  first  time,  he  takes  the  child  to  a  Mdruti's  temple  and  places  ] 
on  the  lap  of  the  ministrant  of  the  god,  who  cuts  the  first  lock 
hair  and  then  the  whole  head  is  shaved  by  the  child's  father  or 
its  maternal    uncle.     The  ministrant  is  given  undressed  provisi 
enough  for  a  meal.     At  the  age  of  ten,  at  a  cost  of  10«.  (Rs. 
boys  pass  through  a  ceremony  which  is  called  the  munj.     The  boj 
bathed  in  a  square  formed  by  four  drinking  pota  ot  tdmby a. 9  placec 
its  four  corners  with  a  thread  passed  five  times  round  the  necks  of  I 
pots;  a  lamp  is  waved  about  his  face,  and  his  head  is  shaveti  by  a  barl 
who  is  given  one  of  the  clothes  which  the  boy  was  wearing.     The  jntji 
or  ministrant  of  a  Mnruti'a  temple  is  given  1^  n,  (Ijd.).     From 
day  the  boy  is  shaved   by  a  barber,  as  there  is   a  oaato  rule  tl 
unless  a  boy  has  undergone  the  munj  ceremony,  he  should  not 
Hhave<l  by  a  barber  but  by  one  of  his  relations.     The  viunj  gener 
ouds  with  a  feast.     Child  nian-iage  is  the  rule,  and  widow  marrit 
is  allowed  and  practised ;  polygamy  is  allowed  but  seldom  practise 
for  boys  are  always  at  a  discount,  and  find  great  difficulty  in  getti| 
a  wife.     The  scarcity  of  girls  is  partly  duo  to  their  carrying 
prostitution.     Proposals  for  marriage  come  from  the  boy's  pareal 
They  have  an  engagement  ceremony,  but  unlike  most  local   Hinc' 
they  have  no  betrothal  or  hdshlivji.     In  the  engagement  ceremony 
castemen  are  called  and  in  their  presence  the  boy's  father  promii 
to  give  £1  12*.  (Rs.  16)   to   the  girl.     The  marriage  takes  place 
the  boy's  and  when  the  day  fixed  draws  near  the  girl  and  her  paret 
and  relations  come  to  the  boy's  village  and  put  up  in  a  house  provic 
by  the  boy's  father.     On  tlio  day  they  come  to  the  boy's  village 
give  a  caste  dinner,  and  on  the  same  day  the  boy's  father  also  gii 
a  caste  dinner.     In  these  fcastsS,  if  one  casteraan  goes  to  the  britlc 
two  go  to  the  bridegroom's.     Only   two  dishes  are  served    mutt 
and  boiled  rice.     In  the    evening  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  wi 
turmeric  paste,  and  bits  of  string  with  pieces  of  tunneric  roots 
tied  to  their  wrists.     Next  day  they  are  bathed  in  two  aurgis 
squares  and  dressed   in   rich  clothes.     The   boy's   father  gives 
girl   a   robe  and   bodice,    and   her   father   gives   the  boy  a  waia 
cloth,    shoulderdoth,  and  turban.     Similar  presents  are  made  by 
relations  lo  the  boy  and  girl,    .Tlni   Hnlhman   priest  makes  the  bay 
and  girl  sit  astride  on  a  horizontal  mumi  or  wooden  pestle  with  nn 
iron  knob  at  one  end,  and  ties  the  hems  of  Iheir  garments   to^: 
into  a  knot.     He  tells  the  bridegroom  to  touch  the  miui^aUut, 
luck-giving  necklace,  which  he  ties  to  tlio  nock  of  the  bride  and  for 
a^»yior  square*  round  them.     The  priest  drops  rice  on  the 
the  guests  follow  the  priest's  example,  and  the  pair  are  wedc 
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is  serred  and  the  gaests  withdraw.  Like  other  Telugu  poople 
thejr  do  not  hold  a  curUiin  between  tho  brido  and  bridogroom.  After 
dinner  the  married  pair  go  ou  a  bullock  or  on  foot  to  worship  the 
fiiUge  Maruti.  On  the  third  day  the  girl  and  her  relations  are 
trr."*^ »  ,.t.f]  return  to  their  homo.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  . 
;lean  for  four  days  and  bathed  on  the  fifth  day.  To  purify 
Jittle  gold  powder  is  heated  and  laid  on  her  tongue  as  if  to 
iU  After  this  the  girl  and  her  husband  are  taken  to  worship 
tfap Tillage  Maruti;  and  on  the  first  lucky  day  begin  to  live  together 
M  man  and  wife.  No  ceremonies  are  performed  during  a  woman's 
pregnancy.  They  burn  the  dead  and  consider  the  family  impure 
for  three  days.  After  death  butter  is  rnbbed  on  the  head,  and  the 
body  ia  washed  and  placed  sitting  against  a  wall  and  dressed  in  a  full 
»i'  "  '  V  If  i]^Q  dead  is  a  man,  the  Kattirnani  or  caste  head, 
cr  l.insmen,  marks  its  brow  with  the /aiHt  or  three  upright 

Knes  &ud  pats  a  packet  of  betel  leaves  into  its  mouth;  if  the  dead  is 
tt  woman  whoso  husband  is  alive,  she  is  dressed  in  tho  usual  robe 
•ad  bodice  and  her  brow  is  marked  with  vermillion  ;  a  widow's  brow 
b  not  marked  with  vermillion.  When  the  body  is  dressed  and  placed 
against  the  wull  the  persons  who  have  come  to  join  the  funeral,  burn 
tnc©n«'  it,  and  sing  a  song  in  praise  of  Vishnu.     They  then 

eatrjr  i  .to  the  burning  place  in  a  blanket  or  worn  cloth.     The 

hetr  carries  fire  in  front  of  the  body,  and  when  the  body  is  nearly 
t>onsijmed,  the  party  bathe  and  every  one  of  them  throws  into  water 
molasses  brought  from  the  deceased's  house  and  given  to  them 
heir.     Moauwhile  the  house  is  cowdunged,  and  a  lamp  is  placed 
"  spot  where  the    persou  diud.      When    all  return,   the   heir 
s]  r  on  them  out  of  a  drinking  pot,  they  sing  a  song  in 

pr  iiu,  and  the  heir  dismisses  them  with  the  hope  that  they 

•ver  have  to  come  again  to  his  house  to  carry  a  body.     In  the 
ij  the  four  corpse-bearers  are  asked  by  the  heir  to  dine  with 
I'i  are  fed  on  two  pounds  of  rice.     On  retui'ning  to  their  houses 
fcUL-  uearers  bathe  and  are  pure.     On  the  third  day  tho  unburnt  bones 
Uwi  Ashes  aro  gathered  and  a  square  mound  is   built  over  them   on 
Ike  8J>  •  tho  body  was  burnt.     A  goat  is  killed,  its  flesh  ia 

inKHf!  ;  deceased's  house,  and  the  relations  of  the  deceased 

ti  head  of  the  caste  take  some  of  the  flesh  .and  cooked  rice 
bnrniog  place,  lay  them  ou  the  newly  made  tomb,  and 
that  is  left,  'i'hey  return  home,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
t<^-<.-^i  Irehind  theiu,  and  on  their  return  are  treated  to  a  feast  of 
niatti)a  and  cookvd  rice.  During  the  first  year  on  any  convenient 
day  the  heir  kills  a  gout  in  honour  of  his  house-gods,  and  a  brass 
image  n-f-rt-scuting  the  dead  is  added  to  the  number  of  the  gods. 
The.cast«'-po()j)le  are  asked  to  a  dinner,  and  the  heir  is  freed  from  all 
iojpnrlf  i.^  and  is  allowed  to  mark  his  brow  with  the  ndm  or  three 
Oj  es  which  he  has  not  applied  since  the  death.     They  have 

ft  bi-aunj:iti  Called  Kattimani  who  with  the  help  of  a  guru  or  teacher 
iaqairea  into  and  settles  social  disputes.     They  do  not  seud  their 
a  to  Bchuol,  or  «how  »igua,of  being  anxious  to  improve  their 

>0»nba'ri8,  or  TunibUfr.H,  are  returned  as  numbering  190,  and 
i"  ■^Miall  numbers  except  in  Muddebihal,     They  are  said 
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to  have  come  from  Gujarat  and  the  Mardtha  coantry,  and  are  divide 

into  Gujardt  Kolhdtis,  Dakshni  Kolhdtis,  and  Are  Kolhdtia  wl 
neither  cat  together  nor  iutermany.  All  of  them,  except  Gujar 
Kolh&tis  who  claim  Rajput  descent  and  bear  Rajput  names,  clail 

I  Maratha  descent  and   bear  Maratha  surnames,  as  Bhorje,  GingF 
Jadhav,   Jiimblc,  Kale,  Mnsle,  and   Y^dav.     Persons  bearing  tl 
same  surname  may   not  intermarry.     The  names  in  common  u( 
among  men  are  Aba,  Appa,  Bupu,  Dada,  and  Hanmanta;  and  amoi 
women  Bayja,  Bali,  Gangi,  Kfishi,  and  Koyna.  They  are  tall  strong 
and  dark,  and  look  like  Marathils.     The  women  are  like  the   mei 
except  that  they  are  rather  slimmer.  The  Are  and  Dakshni  Kolh^t 
speak    Manithi,  and  the  Gujartit    Kolhdtis  speak   Ldd    at  hoi 
which  is  probably  a  South   Gujarat  dialect,  and  all  of   them  sj 
Kduarese  abroad.     Like  other  wandering  tribes  they  livo  in  huts 
twig  matting  in  the  outskirts  of  villages  and  towns.     The  sides 
back   of   the   hut    are  closed  by  three  mats,  the  front  is   ope 
and   the   top   is   covered   by  a  fourth  mat.     Every  family  has  t^ 
hnts,  one  for  cooking  the  other  for  sleeping  and  sitting.     Th< 
house  goods  include  a  few  patched  quilts  and  blankets,  a  few  earth^ 
vessels,  and  one  or  two  metal  drinking  pots   and   dining  plat< 
They  rear  goats  and  hens,  and  keep  asses  to  carry  their  huts 
house  goods*  from  place  to  place.     They  are  great  eaters  and  pc 
cooks,  being  fond  of  sharp  and  sour  dishes.     Their  every-day  food! 
millet  bread  and  a  chatni  or  relish  of  bruised  chillies^onions,  garl 

'  and  wild  herbs.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh,  except  beef  and  pork,  dri 
country  liquor,  and  smoke  gdnja  or  herap-flowers.  Every  year 
Dasara  in  September- October  they  offer  a  goat  to  the  goddt 
Yallamma,  and  af teroffering  the  animal  eat  its  flesh.  They  bathe  oi 
once  a  week  cither  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Friday,  and  when  they  bathe,  th«^_ 
worship  their  house  gods.  The  men  either  keep  or  shave  the  tof)knot 
and  wear  the  moustache.  They  dress  in  a  short  waistcloth,  a  jacket, 
shouldercloth,  and  a  headscarf.  The  women  wear  the  hair  in  a 
knot,  and  dress  iu  a  full  Mardtharobe  passing  the  skirt  back  betw( 
the  feet,  and  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves.  Most  of 
clothes  are  given  them  in  pi-osents.  Both  men  and  women  havel 
few  brass  and  silver  ornaments.  Except  prostitutes,  men  and 
women  are  dirty  in  their  dress.  As  a  class  they  are  orderly  and 
goodnatured,  but  dirty  and  g^ven  to  drink.  Are  Kolhatis  perform 
their  feats  on  a  single  upright  pole ;  their  women  take  no  part  in 
the  performance,  remain  at  home,  and  mind  the  house.  Dakshni 
Kolhdtis  make  and  sell  combs  by  day,  and  perform  as  tumblers  at 
night,  earning  4^.  to  lOs.  (R8.2-5)  in  a  single  performance.  Their 
women  take  part  in  the  performance,  but  do  not  practise  poatitu- 
tion.  Gujardt  Kolhdtis  are  mostly  rope-dancers.  The  appliances 
of  a  rope  dance  are  a  drum,  a  flute,  a  leather  strap^  and  five  polaji 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long.  They  make  two  stands  each  of  ttfl 
poles  crossed  on  each  other  and  place  them  at  a  distance  of  twet^ 
feet.  One  end  of  the  strap  is  tied  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  stands,  and 
the  strap  is  carried  to  the  other  stand  where  it  is  hitched  on  the  top 
and  the  remaining  part  is  left  hanging  to  the  ground.  A  man 
woman  puts  on  shoes  and  climbs  on  to  the  stand  by  the  1 
part  of  the  strap.     He  throws  down  his  shoes  and  walks  on  tl 
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fnjm  OTIC  end  to  the  other,  balancing  the  body  with  a  polo  hold 
.  in  the  hands.  He  lays  a  platter  on  the  strap,  bends  down 
„.^  ^ :.  .-.t  is  in  the  platter,  draws  his  feet  over  his  head,  and  in  this 
ilion  moves  the  platter  from  one  end  of  the  strap  to  the  other. 
-'  rm  many  other  feats  both  on  the  strap  and  on  the  ground- 
to  £1  (Rs.  2-10)  a  day.  Some  of  the  women  are  dedicated* 
to  td  practise  prostitution.     Boys  and  girls  are  trained 

U>  1   the  age  of  five  and  are  good  tumblers  by  eleven. 

T'l  less  by  their  tumbling  than  they  used  to  make  and  as  a 

d-^-. ..j,dly  off.  They  perform  on  any  day  especially  on  holi- 
days when  they  have  a  chance  of  gathering  a  large  crowd.  Thoy 
like  to  rank  with  Marftthas,  but  Marathaa  do  not  own  them  and 
haTO  no  connection  with  thorn.  Other  people  place  them  next 
ftbove  the  impure  classes.  A  family  of  five  spends  8a.  to  12s. 
(Ra.  4-6)  a  mouth  on  food.  A  boy's  marriage  costs  £5  to  £10 
(Ra.  50- 100),  a  girl's  marriage  £1  to  £5  (lis.  10-50),  and  a  death  2«. 
to  10*.  (Rs.  1-5).  The  Dombari.s'  family-deities  are  Khandoba  of 
P4l  in  Sdtara,  Tulja-Bhavani  of  TuljApur  in  the  Nizdm's  country, 
and  YalJamma  of  Parasgad  in  Bel  gaum.  They  sometimes  visit  the 
shriROM  of  these  deities.  They  respect  Brahraans  and  call  them  to 
O-'  leir  marriages.     They  keep   most    Hindu  feasts,  but   no 

U.:  f  believe  in  soothsaying,  witchcraft,  and  lucky  and  unlucky 

daj.s.  'iheir  girls  are  married  between  ten  and  twelve;  widow 
marriage  is  forbidden,  polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised,  and 
polyandry  is  tmknown.  Their  marriage  and  death  rites  differ  little 
xrom  those  of  MarAthas.  Theii"  social  disputes  are  inquired  into 
and  »»ettled  at  caste  meetings.  They  do  not  send  their  children 
to  Rchool.  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits.  They  show  no  sign  of 
bettering  their  condition. 

— Ghisa'dis,  or  Tinkers,  are  returned  as  numbering  forty  and  as 
fuond  in  small  numbers  in  Bagalkot,  Bfigevudi,  Bijdpur,  and 
Muddebihul.  They  seem  to  take  their  name  from  ghUne  to  rub, 
probably  because  they  used  to  sharpen  and  polish  arms.  Their  story 
18  thnt  the  founder  of  the  class  got  his  name  because  ho  threw  a 
pr  !.?r  and  rubbed  him  on  the  ground  till  he  died. 

Ti;  Mion  use  among  men  are  Blbaji,  Chaudu,  Khandu, 

Lakshman,  MalhAri  and  Tuljaram ;  and  among  women  Dhondubdi, 
Japl-nTi , ;  Jayabai,  Kashibd.i,  Kusabiti,  Rakhmdbai,  and SatubAi.  Their 
Cf  ■  surnames  are  Chavhau,  Jhende,  Khetri,  Padvalkar,  Pavdr,l 

S  '  111  Ifir,  and  Survoshi  ;  persons  bearing  the  same  surname 

ai  •,  I  il  to  int«>rmarry.  Their  family  deities  are  Tulja-Bbavani, 

K  ,  and  Yn"  f  Parasgad^    They  look  like  Musal mans, 

Lii  .ollow  me-  _j^  ha  customs,  and  wear  the  sacrt-d  thread. 

ThdT  are  of  middle  height,  dark,  wild-looking,  strong,  and  muscular. 
Their  home  speech  is  a  broken  Gujarati  with  a  Marwari  accent  and 
S  largo  Nprinkling  of  local  words.  Thoy  also  understand  Mardthi, 
^oareAe,  and  tlindustdai.  Aa  thoy  are  always  on  the  move, 
rmroly  build  even  huts,  and  live  in  temporary  sheds  on  the  skirts  of 
vitlagcK.  They  stay  uudor  ashed  so  long  as  they  find  work.  When 
work  grfvws  s«•n^«^c  they  break  up  the  shed,  pack  their  things, 
and  move  to  some  other  village  in  search  of  work.  Each  family  has 
At  l6M(  cue  aas  to  cai-ry  ita  house  goodis.    They  have  littlo  furuituro, 
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except  eartLen  cooking  vessels  and  a  few  brass  drinking  pots  and 
dining  plates,   together  worth  10s.  to  £1  10<f.  (Rs.  5-15).     Some  of 
them  own  goats,  bullocks,  and  sometimoa  cows,  and  many  rear  fowls. 
Thoy  are  moderate  eaters  and  poor  cooks;  their  staple  food  is  millet 
Jjread,  split  pnlae,  and  vegetables,  costing  2^d.  (1  ^  as.)  a  head  a  day. 
xheir  holiday  dishes  are  rice,  poUs  or  sugar  roily -polies,  wheat  cakes, 
and  mutton.     They  sacrifice  goats   on   Mdrnavmi  in   September- 
October  during  the  Moharram,  and  sometimes  on  Holi  in  March- 
April.    They  are  not  boond  to  perform  any  rites  before  eating.     Botl 
men  and  women  bathe  on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays  once  or  twice  in 
fortnight,  and  worship   the  house-gotls  on   those  days.     They  drini 
y  liquor,  some  of  them  to  excess,  and  hemp-water,  smoke  hemp-flowergj 
and   occasionally  eat   opium.      The   men  shave   the   head   excef 
the  top-knot,   and   wear   the   moustache   and  whi.skers  and  somfl 
wear   the   beard.      They    are    shabby    in    their    dress,   the   mei 
wearing  the  waistcloth  or   short  breeches,  the  jacket,  the  coat,  tl 
shouldercloth,   the  headscarf  or  the  turban,  and  shoes  or  sandals 
costing  8s.  to  16«.  (Ra.  4-8)  a  year.    Only  the  well-to-do  have  a  stocl 
of  clothes  for  holiday  use.     Their  ornaments  are  earrings,  wristlets 
/  and  twisted   waistchains,  worth  £1  12s.  to  £3  (Rs.  16-30).     Their 
women  tie  the  hair  in  a  back  knot  or  plait  it  in  a  braid  which 
wound  into  an  open  circle  like  the  circle  at  the  back  of  a  Brithmai 
woman^s  head.     They  dress  in  a  bodice  and  robe,  passing  one  en^ 
of  the  robe  over  the  head,  and  liaviug  the  other  end  elaboratelj_ 
puckered  and  tucked  into  the  band  in  front.     Their  dresa  costs  10*. 
to  £1  (R.*3.  5-10)   a  year,  and  their  ornaments,  which  include  ringa^j 
ecklaces,  armlets,  and  wristlets,  are  worth  £2  to  £3   (Rs.  20-30)^ 
he  only  ornament  of  the  poor  is  the  luck-giving  necklace  wortl^ 
*.  (Re.  1).   The  noso-ring  is  worn  by  maidens  and  not  by  married 
omon.     Only  well-to-do  women  buy  new  clothes  for  holidays  j  the 
poorer  women  wear  the  robes  and  bodices  they  received  when  thej 
were  married.    They  are  dirty,  thriftles.^,  and  quarrelsome.    They  an 
^travelling  tinkers  and  blacksmitb.s,  making  and  mending  tield-tool 
and  earning  about  Is.  (8  a«.)  a  day.    They  also  make  ladles,  pokora 
tongs,   chains,  nails,  hinges,  blades  for  cutting  and  scraping  vege 
tables,  stirrups,  and  currycombs.     They  buy  iron  bars  at  4*.  to  6t 
(Rs.  2-3)  the  quarter,  and  sell  the  made  articles  at  \0«.  (R3.5)  thi 
qnartor.     For  making  a  hoe  thoy  charge  Is.  (8  as.),  for  an  axe  4|( 
(3  as.),  and  for  a  blade  used  for  cutting  and  scraping  vegtitables 
3d.  (2  (18.).     They  either  make  these  articles  to  order  or  keep  them 
I  ready  made.     Their  women  and  childi'eu  help  by  blowing  the  bellow^f 
laud  hawking  the  ladles  and  tonga  in  the  streets.     Their  trade  is  oi^^ 
the  decline,  as  the  markets  are  always  overstocked  with  English 
cutlery  and  hardware.     They  boirow  large  sums  to  meet  maiTis_ 
expenses,  and  are  always  more  or  less  in  debt.  Thoy  have  credit  witi 
moneylenders  and  borrow  money  at  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  per  ceni 
monthly  interest.     They  rank  below  Dhangara  from    whose  banc* " 
they  eat,   and  above  Vadars,  and  LamAns,  who  do  not  object  to 
irom  them.     They  stop  their  work  five  days  for  Holi  in  Febrnanr^ 
jMarch,  one  day  for  Ndgpancliami  in  July-August,  and  two  days  uA 
Wasara  and  one  day  for  Divdli  in  Sept-ember-October.     During  tl 
'first  five  days  after  a  birth,  thoy  say  because  the  mother  requires 
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hut,  the  father  does  no  work.    At  the  end  of  the  five  days  the 
'  IS  to   move  about  the  house  and  help  hiui.     During  a 
i'ork  is  stopped  for   fifteen  days ;  and  after  a  death  till 
jeral  rites  are  over.     They   are  not  purticuhir  in  i-eligioua 
ittcrs,  worshipping  Mosalmitn  saints  and  kt^eping  some  MusalmaU' 
^lidayg.     They  respect  Brahman s  and   call  them  to  conduct  their* 
and  death  ceremonies.     They  go  on  pilgT-image  to  Tuljtlpur 
tho  Nizam's  country,  Jejari  in  Poena,  and  Parosgad  in  Belgaum. 
thera  visit  Yarannr  in   Dharwar  to  pay  their   respects  to 
i,  the  Musalm^n  saint  of  the  place.  They  keep  many  of  the 
holidays  especially  Divdii  in  September-October  and  Iloli  in 
■March  ;  thf>y_arft  imlityprpnt  tn  fasts.      They  have   faith   in 
)thsayiugand  witchcraft,  and  pkce  implicit  confidence  in  the  words 
lan  astrologer.     A  Ghisildi  spends  £1  to  £2  {Rs.  10-20)  on 
tb  of  a  child  and  daring  his  wife's  confinement.     After  birth 
cord   13  cut   and   the  child  and   mother  bathed,  and   the 
fe  lays  them  on  a  mat  covered  with  a  blanket ;  a  few  have  of 
.  to  use  a  cot.     The  mother  is  given  dry  cocoa-kernel,  nim 
ched  gram,  hardened  molasses,  dry  dates,  dry  ginger,  and 
pepper  pounded  and  mixed  with  clarified  bntter ;  and  is  fed  un  boiled 
flour  and  clarified  butter  for  the  first  four  days.     On  the 
of  the  fifth  the  goddess  SatvAi  is  worshipped  and  a  goat  is 
1.     The  head  of  the  sacrificed  goat  iaJaid  before  the  goddess, 
ieeh  is  served  to  friends  and  relations  in  the  evening.     Next 
day  ihc  hea<l  of  the  goat  js  roasted  and  eaten.     On  the  seventh  day 
the  mother    goes  to  the  bank  of  a  river  to   worship  water  with  five 
six  Hiarriod  wuuien.     On  the  bank  she  places  five  stones,   marks 
itn   with  Vermillion,  burns   frankincense  before   them,  and  offers 
five   kinds  of  grains   boiled  whole  and  strained,  and  a  little 
ified  butter.     Before  returning,  the  midwife  fills  a  drinking  vessel 
thi'  river  water  and  brings  it  home.     When  the  women  and 
nter  the  house,  they  rub  their  feet  against  a  dog.     The 
f  the  child  in  a  wide-mouthed  bag,  name  it,  and  lull  it 
bv  singiug  a  lullaby.     The  child's  father  gives  them  6d.  to 
ivs.  \-o).     During  the  first  five  weeks  the  mother  puts  on  no 
bangles,  and  touches  neither  bread  nor  water  with    her  hands 
are  unclean.     As  among  Kh^tiks  and  Gavlis  the  hair  of  a  male  j 
le  child  is  first  cut  by  the  maternal  uncle,  gifts  are  inter- 
Tnged,  and    friends   and  relations  are  feasted.     Baby-girls   are 
}tinius  married   by   tying    the  marriage  coronet  to  tho  cradle. 
10   sumo  time  they  have  no  rule  that  girls   should  bo   married  i/ 
they  come  of  ago.     Their  women  sometimes  remain  unmai-ricd' 
they  are  thirty.     Widows  may  marry  as  often  as  they  like ; 
>lyganiy  is  allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.     A 
f'sjliumiige  coats  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200),  i\a  tho  boy's  father 
a  li&ir  all  tho  marringo  expenses.     At  the  betrothal^  the  boy'a 
places  l-v,  to  £2   (lis.  2-2U)  before  tho  assembled  castemen, 
ibutes  sugar  and  betel  leaves  and  nuts.    Tho  castemen  spend 
inn4<v  uu  liquor  and  wheat,  which   they  divide  equally  among 
,'iving  twopoundaof  wheat  extra  to  thebridegroom's  party 
i<.  ■  11/  iM'ido's  party.     On  tho  marriage  day  the  boy's  father  with 
—  on  hiirHohiHk  goes  to  the  girl's  village,  whore  he  is  lodged 
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in  a  house  on  the  right  sitle  of  the  gii-l's  house.     He  makes  over  to 
the  girl's  mother  all  the  clothes  that  are  to  be  given  to  the  girl.    Tl 
bridegroom  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste,  and  the  bride  with  sue 
o£  the  paste  as   is  over.     Ou  the  same  day  the  wrists  of  the  brii 
.and  bridegroom  are   encircled  with  yellow   thread   wristlets.     TI 
'bride's  futher  asks  the  bridegroom  and  his  relations  to  a  meal.     Nest-" 
day  the  bridcgi-oom's  father  gives  a  return  feast  to  the  bride's  party 
and  to  other  caste-people.     In  the  evening  the  bride   and    bride- 
groom are  bathed  in  a  eurgi  or  square,  and  fresh  hankans  or  wristlets, 
each  having  a  betelnutj  are  tied  round  their  right  wrists.   They  aro 
made  to  stand  facing  each  other  ou  a  blanket  with  a  curtain  between 
them,  and  are  married  by  a   Brahman  priest  with  the  same   details 
as  at  a  MarAtha  marriage.     In  the  evening  marriage  guests  are  fed 
at  the  expense  of  the  bridegroom's  father.     On  the  third  day  the 
bride's  father  kills  two  goats  in  the  marriage  booth,  dresses  their 
flesh,  and  serves  it  at  a  caste-feast.     On  the  fourth  day  the  newly 
married  couple  are  asked  to  dinner  by  their  friends  and  relations. 
In   the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  the  varat  or    return  proce8si< 
starts  from  the  bride's  to  the  bridegroom's  halting  by  the  way 
the  temple  of  the  village  god.     In   this  procession  the  bride  ai 
bridegroom,  with  a  network  of  flowers  and  a  tinsel  chaplot  on  the 
heads,  are  seated  on  a  horse,  and  a  sheet  is  held  as  a  canopy  over  tl 
heads  of  the  married  couple,  and  over  the  heads  of  women  who  wi ' 
behind  the  horse  carrying  lamps  in  their  hands.     The  bride  reroail 
at  the  biidegroom's  and  returns  to  her  father's  next  day.     Ou  the' 
seventh  day  the   bridegroom's  father  kills  two  to  four  goats  and 
gives  a  caste  feast.     In  this  feast  liquor  is  always  served,  any  su^ 
which  either  of  the  families  may  have  presented  to  the  caste  beii 
spent  on  liquor.     With  this  feast  the  marriage  festivities   end. 
a  rule,  all  marriages  are   preceded  by  a   gondhal  dance.     Whou 
girl   comes  of  age  she  is  held   unclean  for  five  days.      On    tl 
sixth  day   she  is  bathed  and  joins  her  husband.     Her  pregnane) 
is  marked  by  no  ceremony ;  but  she  must  be  brought  to  bed  ioj 
her  husband's  house.     A  Ghisadi   must  not  die  in  his  waistclotl 
A  dying  man  is  stripped  of  his  waistcloth  and  is  made  to  put 
short  breeches,  which  aro  taken  off  after  death.     After  death   boll 
men  and   women  are  bathed  and  dressed   only  in  n  loincTothT    T! 
body  is  laid  on  its  back  on  the  bier  and  the  bier  is  borne  by  four  mc 
who  wear  nothing  imt  short  breeches.     After  the  body  is  burnt  tl 
funeral    party  bathe,   return  to  the  house  of  mourning,  sit  a  whiU 
smoke  tobacco,  and  go  homo.     For  two  days  the  mourners  do  not' 
cook  their  food   in   the  house,  but  are  called,  to  dine  and  sup 
their  friends  and  relations.     On  the  third  day  the  ashes  and  bon< 
are  gathered  and  thrown  into  water  ;  and  an  offering  of  khicfui 
that  is  rice  and  split  pulse  boiled  togother  and  butter,  is  placed 
the  spot  where  the  body  was  burnt.     If  a  crow  touches  tlio  oflferii 
the   deceased   person   is  supposed  to   have  left  no  wishes  uoli 
filled.     If  crows  refuse  to  eat  the  offering  it  is  given   to  mt 
The  shoulders  of  the  bier-bearers  are  rubbed  with  milk  and  ch 
butter.     The  ceremonial  impurity  lasts  ten  days.     On  the  elevcnj 
the  chief  mourner  shaves   his   face  except  the   eyebrows,   and, 
company  with  n  priest,  offers  balls  of  rice  to  the  soul  of  the  d( 
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Ob  the  twelfth  a  goat  is  killed  aud  eaten  in  a  caste  feast.  From 
thiH  day  the  mourners  are  free  to  eat  anything  seasoned  with  sugar 
or  mola&aes.  But  before  a  marriage  or  other  lucky  ceremony  is 
ormed  in  the  house,  the  dead  person  must  be  gathered  to  his 
iRthers  b}'  having  his  image  added  to  the  number  of  the  house 
A  woman  ought  to  die  in  her  husband's  honse.  Their 
I  disputes  are  settled  by  some  of  the  elders  of  the  caste,  whose 
ions  are  enforced  on  pain  of  excommunication.  They  do  not 
their  children  to  school,  or  show  auy  signs  of  rising  from  their 
t  position.  Bhondvis,  who  were  put  out  of  caste  by  Ghisadis 
breaking  some  caste  rule,  wander  about  selling  earthen  dolls 
and  Ather  play-things.  They  eat  from  GhisAdis,  but  Ghis^disdooot 
ea«  with  them.  They  do  not  differ  from  Gbisadia  in  appearance, 
ciutom!),  or  religion. 

Gondhli8,orGondbal-dancers,  areretnrnedas  numbering  537  and 
M  found  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district.  They  seem  to  have 
come  from  the  Deccan.  They  are  dark,  strong,  and  of  middle  height, 
with  high  noses  and  thin  lips.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marithi,  and 
ti'  V- goddess  is  Tulja-Bhavdni   in  whose  honour  they  fast  on 

»Il  lys    and  Fridays.     They    are  orderly    but  lazy,  most  of 

them  making  a  living  by  dancing  the  gondhal  aud  a  few  by  tilling 
land.  Their  only  great  ceremonies  are  putting  the  shell  necklace 
rosod  the  neck  of  a  novice  who  is  the  son  of  a  Gondhli,  and 
narriaf^.  The  shell  necklace  is  put  on  at  a  meeting  of  the  castemen, 
and  girls  are  generally  married  before  they  come  of  age.  The 
marriage  ceremony  lasts  throe  days.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  widow 
tnarnage  is  forbidden,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are 
IS  worshipping  all  Hindu  gods  particularly  Keddrling  and 
iihiir^ni  whose  images  they  keep  in  their  houses.  They 
local  holidays.  They  perform  the  Satv6i  ceremony  on  the 
lay  after  a'  birth,  name  and  cradle  their  children  on  the 
;ith,  and  pierce  the  lobes  of  their  ears  when  they  are  twelve 
old.  The  marriage  ceremony  consists  of  rubbing  the  bride 
bridegroom  with  turmeric  pa.ste,  worshipping  Ked6,rling 
•ad  Tnlja-Bh,iv4ni,  repeating  verses,  and  throwing  rice  on  the 
beada  of  llie  boy  and  girl.  They  bury  their  dead,  offer  them  cooked 
rice  oo  the  third  day,  and  feed  caato  people  on  the  thirteenth.  They 
bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling,  and  settle  social 
tea  at  caste  meetings.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school, 
tako  to  now  pursuits,  and  are  poor. 

Ooca'vls,  literally  Gottviimis  or  Passion-lords,  are  returned  aa 
ona>b«ring  39'1.  and  as  found  chiefly  in  Bij&pur.  In  other  parts  of 
Ibo  district  their  number  is  small.  Though  recruited  from 
fclm."at  nl!  capites,  all  profess  to  be  KshutriyAs.  They  rub  ashes  on 
1,  do  not  pare  their  nails,  and  wear  the  liair  dishevelled 
•ries  coiled  round  the  head.  They  wander  about  begging 
-T  places  of  pilgrimage.  They  sometimes  carry  GaugcH 
'  ar  in  Madura  and  bathe  the  R/imoshvar  livg 
iter  Some  arc  married  and  settled  as  husbana- 
I  ilress  in  ochre- coloured  robes  and  a  bodice 
Nhort  sleeves,  and  the  men  iu  the  drcps  of  the 
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ordinary  district  cultivator.  They  worship  both  Shiv  aud  Vishnu, 
and  carry  their  images  with  them.  They  do  not  send  their  children 
to  school  and  they  take  to  no  new  pursuita.  They  are  badly  off" 
and  ahow  no  signs  of  improving. 

r  H!oleda.'8a>rSt  or  Holia  devotees,  are  returned  as  numbering  405 
and  as  found  chiefly  in  BAddmi.  They  are  the  aona  of  Holia  women 
who  live  by  begging.  These  Holia  women  carry  the  goddess 
Murgavva  in  a  basket,  which  has  several  brass  knobs  fixed  at  equal 
distances  on  its  rim  and  is  wrapped  all  round  with  a  higde  or  robe. 
They  are  unman-iod  aud  live  by  prostitution,  and  their  sons  the  Hole- 
d^sars  live  by  begging  and  marry  women  of  the  Holedisar  caste.  In 
other  respects  they  do  not  differ  from  Holies  with  whom  they  eat,  bnfc 
Holiaa  do  not  marry  with  thom. 

Jogers   are   returned   as   numbering    120.     They   are  a  small 
community  who  are  chiefly  found  in  Bdgalkot,  in  Mutalgiri  near 
Bild^mi,  iu  Indi,  and  in  Bulbutti  and  Vudvurgi  in  Muddebih^l.     Is 
Bulbatti  they  hold  vai-an  or  rent-free  land.     Their  home  speech  ' 
Mardthij  but  all  tradition  of  how  when  or  why  they  came  from  t 
north    seems  to    have  died.     The  names  in   common    use  amo 
men  are  Bhandarin^th^  Dh^rvddinathj   DevjinAth,   PhangnAth,  ai 
Shetiniith  j  aud  among  women  BhimAi,  Phirgai,  Shatv^i,  and  TukAi. 
Men  add  ndlh  or  lord  to  their   names  and  women  di  or  mothe^ 
There  have  ten  kuU  or  clans,  Bdbni,  Bhanddri,  Chunadi,  HingmajJ 
Karakdari,  KAsAr^    Madarkar,   Parbalkar,  Sdli,  and  Vatkar.     T^| 
RIadarkaris  tho  Patil,  the  Babni  the  Kulkarni,  the  Sdli  the  Des^| 
and  tho  Bhauddri   the  man  who  collects  the  members  and  is    tn^ 
general  servant  of  the  caste  council.     As   among   Kilikets,   repre- 
sentatives  from  every  clan  most  attend  all  marriages.     Each 
these   clans   belongs   to    a   separate  pantli  or     order  out   of 
twelve  panth^  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  twelve  disciples 
Gorakhndth.     The  twelve  orders  are  Ai,  Bardkh,  Dliau,  GangnAl 
Gopichand,  Kamulga,   Kanthar,    Kapil,  Xateshi,  Pagal,    Pav,   a^ 
Shrisatnfithbrahm.     All  the  orders  eat  together  and  intermarry, 
marriage  iu  the  same  order  is  not  allowed. 

They  are  like  Mardtha  Gondhlis,  but  dirtier  aud  not  so 
fed.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  never  wear  the  ling. 
men  keep  the  top-knot  and  generally  let  the  whiskers  grow, 
hair  of  the  head  is  short.  Though  poor  and  dirty,  they  hi 
nothing  of  the  ropulsiveness  of  the  Fakir  or  of  the  wildness  of 
Plidnsepardhi.  Though  pure  they  generally  live  outside  villages  h^ 
small  thatched  stone  houses,  like  the  houses  of  Gondhlis  and 
Budbudkers.  They  are  moderate  eaters  and  poor  cooks,  the  staple 
food  being  millet,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  do  not  know  ms 
dishes.  They  keep  only  one  holiday,  Mdrjutvmi  the  day  bef 
Daaara  in  September-October  when  they  ofifor  goat's  flesh  and  wh< 
cakes  to  Jotiba.  They  eat  fish, fowl9,hare,  deer,  and  goats.  They 
liquor  and  take  hemp  and  opium  especially  on  holidays.  Men  drei^ 
in  the  headscarf,  waistcloth,  jacket,  and  shouldercloth  ;  and  wonMO 
in  the  robe  and  short-sleeved  bodice  with  a  back.  They  wander 
ihroai^fa  the  district  selling  combs  and  needles  and  beggii^ 
••peguUly  9lotU  from  tho  dt Tote««  of  Jotiba.     The  Ratuagiri  Joti) 


eir  great  god,  and  they  are  his  chief  disciples.  A  Joger  when 
Beta  out  on  a  round  of  visits  pats  on  a  waistcloth,  an  ordinary 
CMt,  a  necklace  or  nmni,  and  a  Baffron-colonred  turban.  In  liis 
ears  are  a  pair  of  plain  silvrer  earrings  called  mndrds;  and  he 
carries  with  him  the  iron  trident  of  Jotiba  called  triahul  and  the; 
two  balvee  of  a  gourd  or  bhopla  called  pdtnie.  He  beats  a  small 
dram  and  blows  on  a  doer-horn  whistle.  When  asked  into  a  house 
ta  which  there  is  a  Jotiba,  he  says  Bdl  aaniosh  Bless  the  children. 
fie  reverently  lays  down  the  fdirds  or  half  gourds,  and  sets  up  the 
bidetit,  and  the  people  of  the  house  worship  them  and  the  silver 
earringa  in  the  Joger's  ears.  They  are  a  poor  illiterate  people 
hot  bannless.  They  give  the  police  no  trouble,  and  seem  to 
enjoy  their  life  poor  though  it  is.  Though  they  say  that  Marathas 
cal  with  them,  they  rank  below  Mardthaa  and  Dhaugars  and  above 
Yadars  and  Korvis.  Their  great  god  is  Jotiba.  They  are  married 
by  Br4hmaas  and  their  other  ceremonies  are  conducted  by  a 
Ju&onhdta  Bairttgi.  They  do  not  go  on  pilgrimage  and  keep  only  a 
fflfW  tajsts  and  feasts.  In  the  first  five  days  of  the  Navrdtra  in  Ashvtn 
or  September-October  one  man  of  each  family  fasts.  They  have  a 
rrfigiotts  teacher  of  their  own  caste,  who  lives  a  single  life.  He  lives 
tin  the  offerings  made  by  his  disciples  and  names  his  favourite  pupil 
to  80ccc«d  to  his  authority  after  his  death.  They  believe  in  sooth- 
mjing  and  astrology;  but  profess  no  faith  in  witchcraft.  They  live 
in  Ininiing  gronuds  and  other  places  hauuted  by  ghosts.  When 
in  is  brought  to  bed  she  is  fed  for  twelve  days  on  boiled  rice 
iiu^i  v.>a.rified  batter.  By  the  end  of  the  twelve  days  she  begins  to 
more  about  and  attend  to  her  house  duties.  They  have  no  Satv4i 
vrcrahip,  and  the  child  is  cradled  and  named  on  the  twelfth  day 
when  cajste  people  are  asked  to  dinner  and  are  served  with  five  sorts 
of  grain  cooked  and  spiced  and  called  uaal.  Girls  are  betrothed  at 
•o  early  age,  but  are  married  at  any  time  as  there  is  no  rule  that  a 
girl  should  be  married  before  she  comes  of  age.  Widow  marriage 
and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown. 
In  a  betrothal  no  presents  are  made  either  to  the  girl  or  to  the  boy. 
Some  caste  people  are  called  and  in  their  presence  the  girl's  father 
MJTd  that  he  has  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  betel  is 
served,  and  the  caste-people  retire.  A  marriage  lasts  four  days.  On 
^e  6nt  day  the  bridegroom  comes  to  the  bride's  house,  where  both 
of  Ihera  are  nibbed  with  turmeric  paste.  On  the  second  a  caste  feast 
m  by  the  boy's  father.  The  third  day  is  occupied  by  a  caste 
given  by  the  girl's  father  and  by  the  marriage  ceremony. 
boy  and  girl  are  clothed  in  their  marriage  dresses  and  are  made 
etftud  in  the  marriage  booth  facing  each  other  in  two  baskets 
containing  millet.  Between  them,  a  Brdhman  priest  holds  a  curtain 
with  a  ceotrai  turmeric  cross,  recites  marriage  verses,  and  drops 
grain!*  of  rice  on  the  pair.  While  the  rice-throwing  and  the 
vei»e-ropeatiijg  go  on  four  manied  women  take  their  positions  at 
the  comers  or  a  aqnare  of  which  the  brido  and  bridegroom  are  the 
eaotre.  Each  holds  up  the  second  linger  of  her  right  hand  and  a  thread 
it  p«Me<i  five  time«  round  the  fingers.  When  the  verse-repeating 
and  the  rice>throwing  is  over  the  five- stranded  string  is  cut  in  two. 
One  jMvrt,  tied  with  a  bit  of  turmeric   root,  is  fastened  to  the  right 
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wrist  of  the  bridegroom  aud  the  other  part  to  the   left  wrist  of  tl 
bride.     After  this  a  burnt-offoring  is  made.     On  the  fourth  day    ' 
BrAhman  fills  the  bride'a  lap  and  she  and  the  bridegroom  ride 
state  to  the  temple  of  the  village  Mdiniti,  break  a  cocoanut,  and 
J  to  the  bridegroom's.     When  a  girl  comes  of  age  no  ceremony 
observed,  for  girls  are  generally  not  married  until  they  have  coi 
of  age.     The  dead  are  buried  sitting  in  a  shelf  hollowed  out  on  oi 
side  of  the  grave ;  and  food  is  taken  to  the  grave  and  given     _ 
crows  on  the  third  day.     On  the  twelfth  day  friends  and  relations 
are  feasted  on  mutton  and  cakes.     Within  the  first  month  the  spiri^ 
of  the  dead  is  worshipped  in  the  form  of  an  image  and  placed  in  tl 
house-shrine,  and  every  year  a  mind-feast  is  held.     Caste  disput 
are  settled  by  the  Madarkar  or  headman  and  the  Sali  or  Des 
They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and  show  no  signs  of  chan| 
ing  their  mode  of  hfo. 

Kaika'dis  are  returned,  as  numbering  601  and  as  found  in 
numbers  all  over  the  district.     Their  home  tongue  ia  Kiinarese.  a: 
their  family  goddess  is  Yallamma.    The  men  wear  the  topknot  and  tl 
moustache,  and  the  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  buck  knot  without  usiiji 
false  hair  or  flowers.     They  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  with  walla  a: 
terraced  roofs  of  mud.    Most  make  baskets  of  dry  wild  date  leaves 
some  cultivate.    They  are  dirty  and  have  a  bad  name  as  robbers 
house  breakers.     Their  ordinary  diet  is  millet  bread  and  vegetabl 
but  they  eat  fish,  and  flesh  except  beef  and  pork,  and  drink  liqu 
They  are  badly  off  and  have  a  low  social  position  ranking  next 
Mhaxs.     The  men  roll  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  waist  and  anotl 
round  the  head,  and  wear  a  third  drawn  over  the  shoulders, 
worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  as  well  as  Muhammadan  sa 
j/  or  pirs.     They  consult  Brdhmans  in  naming  their  children  and  to 
tLe  time  for  marriage,  but  do  not  employ  them  to  conduct  the  ce 
mony.    Marriage  proposals  come  from  the  boy's  side.    After  marri 
the  boy  is  bound  to  live   and  work  in  liis  father-in-law's  house 
he  has  three  children.     Should  he  leave  his  wife  of  his  own 
and  with  her  consent  he  has  to  make  an  allowance  to  his 
parents.      The  bride    and  bridegroom  are  rubbed   with  turmeric 
paste  in  their  own  houses  and  caste-feasts  are  given.     After  tlad 
the  bridegroom  comes  to  the  bride's  house  with  friends  and  relatiolH 
On  his  arrival  the  parents  of  the  girl  tie  the  hem  of  the  girl's  roM^ 
to  the  skirt  of  the  bridegroom's  waist^loth  and  they  are  husband  and 
wife.     Kaikddis  have  no  hereditary  headman.     Their  social  disputes 
are  settled  by  caste  councils.     They  do    not  send  their   boys 
school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

KiliketS,  or  Katbus,  are  returned  as  numbering  374,  and  as  foi 
here  and   there  all  over  the  district,  and  in  considerable  numbersl 
Biiddmi.     They  are  of  the  fonr  wandering  tribes  of  the  Bomi^ 
Kdrn^tak  who  fredy  intermarry,  Bagdis.  Budbudkers.  Gondhu^ 
and  Kilikets.     The  last  three  lire  found  in  BijApur  but  the  Bs 
hardly  ever  go  so  far  east.     The  Kilikets  are  locally  called 
Tbey  appear  to  have  long    belonged  to  the  district   as  th^ 
no    tradition  of    having    moved  from  any    other  country. 


oldest  paper  that  has  been  found  in  their  possession  is  a  deed  or 
nad  dated  the  month  Kdrfik  or  October- November  of  930  Fasli, 
Ihst  is  A. P- 1520  in  the  roign  of  the  second  king  of  BijApur.  They 
cbum  descent  from  a  Kahatriya,  who  is  said  to  have  followed 
the  P^davs  in  their  wanderings  in  the  forest  after  the  loss! 
of  their  kingdom.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
Bapa,  Bkima,  Uaibati,  Hanmanta,  Rdma,  T^manna,  and  Yallappa; 
aad  among  women  Bhjmavva,  Jekavva,  Lakkawa,  Lakshmavvaj  and 
Yallarra.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  thirteen  clans,  out  of  which 
Uie  first  ten  hold  tribal  oflBces.     The  clans  are  the  Ganich6ris,  the 
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or  office  names  are  their  surnames.     This  tribe  organization  is  said 

to  have  been  the  work  of  one  Hanmantrfiv.Nar8ing  of  H^veli  in  Poona. 

Be  became  the  headman  of  the  tribe  ahdcalled  himself  Sar-Gan&ch&ri ', 

tha  offico  of  Ganichdri  is  hereditary  in  his  family.     He  was  joined  by 

one  Shivichari  who  brought  with  him  one  Neknir  Pdtil,  who  was 

gtren  the  office  of  Kattimani.     The  Patil  was  joined  by  a  Gondhli 

of  MAhergad  who  was  given  the  title  of  Pdchangi  or  BhandAri. 

Tlie  Gondhli  brought  over  to  their  side  one  Shindya,  who  was  made 

HalmAni.     He  was  joined  by  one   Salva,  who  afterwards  became 

Hog»lavike.  Lastlys  the  Sdsniks  and Mohrias  joined  them.     Shingdn 

and  Dhravs  have  joined  them  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  and 

knre  been  made  HarkAris  and  Mattimanis.     The  Vakudas,  Dorkara, 

and  Dhumalkars  have  joined  within  the  last  ten  years.     The  tribe  ia 

being  largely  recruited  from  Budbudkers.     A  representative  from 

Mcb  of  these  clans  must  attend  at  every  Kiliket  marriage,  and  each 

hhB  certain  functions  assigned  him  in  the  ceremony.     The  Dhruv 

or  Mattimani  brings  all  the  wheat  rice  and  other  stores  ihat  may  be 

reqnirod  ;  the  Shingan  or  HarkAri  bids  the  guests  to  the  wedding  ; 

the  Ganichiri  must  give  the  order  for  the  marriage  and  throw  the 

rice  on  the  happy  pair ;  the    Shivdchari  draws  the    cross   called 

Handi  on  the  curtain  and  holds  it  between  the  bride  and  bridpgroom ; 

the  Salva  proclaims  aloud  the  names  of  the  god  and  the  ancestry  of 

bride  and   bridegroom;    the   Shindya  or   Halmani   spreads   a 

oketfor  the  couple  j  the  S^nik  strews  rice  on  it;  the  Neknar  or 

Knttimani  ties  the  hems  of  the  married  couple's  clothes  into  a  knot ; 

and  the  P6changi  does  five  things,  he  makes  a  serpent  of  earth  on 

ydg-panehmi  in  July-August,  distributes  provisions  equally  among 

his  castemen,  takes  18*.  (Rs.  9)  from    the  bridegroom,  spends  2a. 

{Ht.  1)  in  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and  distributes  the  remaining  sura 

canally  among  his  caste-people,  and  lastly  prepares  fire  for  smoking 

toMCCo  at  caste  meetings. 

If  any  one  of  these  oflBce-bearers  refuse  to  attend  the  Kilikets 
ara  put  to  grave  inconvenience.  Many  years  ago  the  MohriAs, 
ivlioae  bosinebs  it  was  to  wave  peacock  feathers  at  the  marriage, 
nlnaed  to  perform  their  ofiRce.  They  were  put  out  of  casta  and 
marriagoB  have  aiijoe  been  performed  without  the  help  of  peacock 
ffwthers.  At  present  their  elaborate  caste  system  is  threatened  by 
a  Tery  senoaa  danger.    Each  representative  of  the  nine  claus^  not 
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includiug  the  schismatic  Mohria^  has  not  Dnlj  hia  duties  bat 
privileges.  He  is  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  betel  leaves  aac 
nuts.  The  Dhruv  and  Shingin  get  only  one,  the  Sasnik  an( 
Shindya  get  two,  the  Silva  gets  two  and  a  i  a.  (f'i.),  and  tU^ 
I  Pachdngi^  Neknar  and  Shivdclidri  get  four  each.  How  many  th| 
Gan^hari  should  get  forms  at  present  the  subject  of  a  grav^ 
dispute.  The  Sar  Ganiichdri  says  five,  but  some  Pachdngis  all 
Bd^dmi,  Shindy4s  at  ManglAr,  and  Nekuars  at  KutApur  say  No, 
not  five  fortho  Ganachdri,ono  for  the  god  and  four  for  the  Gandchdri^ 
Unless  they  agree  to  give  him  five  betelnuts  the  Sar  Ganachai 
refuses  to  attend  marriageSj  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  division  ii 
the  Ganaoh^i  camp,  matters  would  be  at  a  deadlock.  Certaii 
GanAchiris  hold  that  their  head  is  wrong  in  demanding  five  betel 
nuts,  and  attend  marriages  where  they  receive  only  four.  Tl 
dispute  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  ib  about  to  be  taken  int 
the  Bdgalkot  civil  court.  As  a  rule  they  are  tall  and  well-builtj 
and  though  not  so  fair  as  Gujarat  BhAta  are  much  fairer  thi 
Dhangars  or  Bedars.  The  moustache  is  worn,  but  the  beard  or 
whiskers  apparently  never.  The  hair  is  short;  but  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  persons  may  occasionally  be  seen  whose  hair  has  never  been 
cut.  Even  when  worn  long  the  hair  is  not  coiled  like  a  Bair^gi'a 
but  gathered  under  a  turban.  The  Kilikets  never  have  the  wild  look 
of  a  Kathkari  or  a  Garodi.  Though  all  speak  Kdnarese,  the  home 
tongue  is  a  dialect  of  Marathi  mixed  with  many  Kinarcse  words  aa 
i/ish  for  bash  I  eat ;  vartun  dila  for  likun  dila  gave  in  writing ; 
and  apni  for  huhim  order  ;  engydni  and  gandgxjdni  are  their  peculiar 
terms  for  bride's  and  bridegroom's  parties.  They  are  a  wandering 
tribe  and  never  own  stone  houses.  They  live  outside  village* 
in  little  reed  cabina  like  Vadars  or  Kolh6.ti8.  These  fiimsy  little 
huta  are  water-tight,  and  the  Kilikets  live  happily  in  them 
through  the  i-ains.  The  huts  are  so  small  that  there  is  scarcelj 
room  to  stand  upright,  and,  in  obedience  to  custom,  they  are  mov€ 
from  place  to  place  at  the  end  of  erery  third  month.  Sometimes  tl 
rule  is  not  kept  and  instead  of  moving  the  hut  the  fireplace  ia  move 
from  one  corner  of  the  hut  to  another.  A  few  cooking  vessels, 
grindstone,  some  clothes,  and  the  show-box  of  pictures  constitat 
the  furniture;  the  livestock  generally  includes  a  goat  or  two,  a  fei 
hens,  perhaps  a  buffalo  or  cow,  and  a  number  of  dogs  which 
used  to  pull  down  wild  pig  before  the  Kiliket  finishes  them  with 
bis  axe  and  bludgeon.  On  pig's  flesh,  fish,  and  the  grain  the 
villagers  give  him,  the  Kiliket  lives  very  comfortably.  His  dress 
is  always  very  decent,  a  headscarf,  a  waistcloth,  and  a  shoalderclotk 
The  married  of  both  sexes  generally  wear  a  necklace  of  glass 
beads,  and  the  men  often  rub  their  cheeks  with  red  earth.  The 
women  wear  the  ordinary  robe  without  passing  the  skirt  back 
between  the  feet  and  a  bodice  with  short  sleeves  and  a  back.  Their 
persons  and  huts  are  clean  and  their  name  for  honesty  is  good 
Their  calling  ia  peculiar.  The  men  fish  with  nets,  and  in  the  eveuisf 
show,  before  a  light,  transparent  pictures  painted  in  brilliant  coloui 
on  skin,  representing  Lakshman,  Ramchandra,  Sitdbdi,  Hanums 
RAvan,  and  many  other  heroes  and  gods,  the  character  of  the 
closely  resembling  that  of  the   Chitrakathis  or  picture-showe 


north    Konkan    and  Deccau.     South  of   the  Krishna  where 
aud  undergrowth  ahoimd,  the  men  are  paid  iu  grain  by   the 
ra  to  destroy  wild  piga  which  do  great  damage  to  tlie  crops. 
The  women's  chief  occupation  is  tattooing.    lb  often  pays  a  Kiliket 
to   have  two  wives;   for  while  one  is    managing   the   house,    the*. 
other  is  earning   grain  in  the  village  by   tattooing  the  arms  of 
the   farinors*  wives.     The    Kilikets  have  probably  changed  little^ 
Mther  in   social   position  or  othenvise,   during  the  last  two  or  three 
onlariee.     The   Ganacharia  still  hold  rent-free  or  iiuivi  lands  in 
fiftgalkot,  Bi,dami,  and  Hnnguud,  though   they  do  not  till   them 
«ri(h   their  own  hands.    The    Arms  Act  and  the  Forest  Act,  by 
breeding  pig  and  seizing  guns,    have    increased  the    importance 
of   the    Kilikets'    services.      They  are   a    contented    class,    their 
eAraings   meeting   all   their   wants.     Kilikets  have  nothing  to   do 
with  BrAhmans.     They  conduct  their  marriages  themselves.     Theirjl      / 
two    leading    diviniticB   are    Mahddev  and  Durgavva.  Mahadev  is   V 
tmd  to  be  found  only  in  the  house  of  the  head  of   the  Ganaicharis, 
but  many  have  Durgavva  in  their  sheds  and  worship  her  themselves, 
lliose  who  have  no  image  of  Durgavva,  on  her  great  day,  a  Tuesday 
mboot  Mdtfh  full-moon  in  January- February,  make  an  image  of  meal 
■ad  worship  it.    They  do  not  keep  the  sweot  basil  plant  or  worship  it. 
They  worship  their  leather  pictures  and  ofiFer  them  polis  or  sugar  rolly- 
tfUmonOnnetih-chatxirthi  ihQ  bright  fourth  oi  Bhddrapad  or  August- 
Bflptembor.     During  the  first  month  after  death,  on  any  convenient 
day,  the  chief  mourner  kills  a  goat  in  honour  of  his  house-gods,  and 
%  brass  image   representing    the    dead  is  added  to  gods.     They 
keep  aUi  leading  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and   a   few  sometimes 
DsaV  '  'rimages  to    Parasgad    in    Belgaum  and    to  Pandharpnr 

in  '[".     Their  priests  are  Gan^hdris  aud  the  head  Ganichari 

18  tlj«ir  spiritual  teacher.  They  profess  to  have  no  faith  in 
•oothsaying,  and  to  have  no  relations  with  exorcists.  When  a 
Ktiliket  is  possessed  by  a  ghost,  he  or  she  is  made  to  sleep  near 
the  show-box  for  three  or  four  days,  aud  this  scares  the  ghost  away. 
They  rank  below  Kabligers  aud  above  Vadars  and  Korvis  from  whom 
they  do  not  eat.  A  birth  costs  them  ^s.  to  £1  (Rs.  2  -  10).  After 
birth  a  child  is  washed  in  warm  water,  and  its  mother  is  bathed, 
and  laid  on  a  bedstead  under  which  a  chafing  dish  is  set.  The  mother 
it  ffivcn  dry  cocoa- kernel,  molasses,  dry  dates,  dry  ginger,  and 
ganic  pounded  together,  and,  for  the  first  five  days,  is  fed  on  boiled 
rioo  and  wheat-dour  boiled  dry.     In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  a 

Sit  i»  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Satv^i,  and  the  caste-people  are 
hUhI  on  itB  fleah.  During  the  first  five  days,  at  the  time  of 
balhintr,  the  mother's  hair  is  moistened  with  clarified  butter,  and  on 
the  ev  '  the   fifth  day  the  mid%vifo  is  given  a  bodiceoloth. 

Oo  lh>  i.'iy  tho  mother's  clothes  are  washed,  her  uuclennneaa 

is  orer,  and  she  ie  allowed  to  move  about  the  house.  On  the 
jewi.r,ri>  -.^rne  married  women  put  the  child  in  a  wide-mouthed  bag 
cr.  i,  and  name  it.     The  women  are  given  a  mixture  of  five 

kmiiB  u!  grain  boiled  whole.  The  child's  hair  is  cut  withiji  the 
fint  threo  months  by  its  maternal  uncle.  The  uncle  showers  some 
dty  dnios  on  the  h«sad  of  the  child,  first  goes  through  the  form  of 
ouUiog  the  hair  with  a  pair  of  leaf  scissors,  and  then  cuts  it  with  a  pair 
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of  iron  scissors.     TLe  dry  dates  as  they  drop  from  the  child's  head 
are  picked  up  by  other  cliildren.     Girls  are  maiTied  at  any  time; 
there  is  no  rule  that  they  ehould  be  married  before  they  come  of  age. 
The  whole  cost  of  marriage  is  borne  by  the  boy's  father.     The  offfl 
^Jomes  from  the  boy's  parents  who  spend  £2  IOjj.  to  £5  (Ra.25-5f 
on  the  marriage.     At  the  engagement  the  boy's  father  puts  gls 
bangles  worth  about  2d,  (1 J  a.)  on  the  girl's  wrists,  and  places 
(Rs.  2)  in  her  hands  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  feast  given  to  peraoi 
present  at  the  ceremony.     Shortly  after  the  boy's  father  goes 
the  girl's  house  for  the  betrothal  or  hdshtagi  in  which  he  pays  1( 
(Rs.  5)  to  the  girl's  father  who  feasts  him.     On  the  day  before  tl 
day  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  the  boy'I 
father  goes  to  the  girl's  village  and  feasts  his  caste-people  on  wheat- 
cake  and  mutton.     Next  day  a  marriage  booth  is  raised  and  wheat, 
a  goat,  rice,  robes,  a  bodicecloth,  dry  cocoa-kernel,  and  betelnats  are 
carried  to  the  girl's  house  by  the  boy's  father.     The  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  rubbed  with  tarmeric  paste  and  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  ' 
the  day  ends  with  a  caste-feast  given  jointly  by  the  two  fathers, 
the  third  day  the  Pachtlngi  or  Bhandari  receives  18s.  (Rs.  9)  from  t\ 
boy's  father  and  spends  2«.   (lie.  1)  in  distributing  betel  leaves  to  tl 
gut;sts.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  dressed  and  the  bridegrooi 
is  made  to  stand  outside  of  the  marriage  booth  while  the  bride  stan< 
in  the   booth.     The  ShivSchari    holds  the  curtain  with  a  centr 
turmeric    cross    between   the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and    rice 
handed  to  the  guests.     The  Silva  proclaims  aloud  the  names  of  tl 
god  and  the  ancestry  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  curtain 
removed,  the  bride  gives  a  packet  of  betel  to  the  bridegroom,  at 
the  Neknar  ties  the  hems  of  the  couple's  clothes  into  a  knot.     Tl 
Shindya  spreads  a  blanket  for  the  couple,  and  the  Sasnik  strews  ri< 
on  it.     When  the  couple  have  sat  on  the  blanket,   the   Ganacl 
ties  a  tinsel  chaplet  to  the  bridegroom's  brow,   adorns  the  bride 
head  with  a  network   of  Sowers,  encircles  their  right  wrists  wit 
kankana  or    wristlets  in  which   pieces  of  turmeric  are    tied, 
throws  grains  of  rice  on  their  heads.  After  the  Gan4chdri,  the  oth« 
caste  office-bearers,  each  in  the  order  of  his  rank,  throws   grains 
rice,  and  lastly  the  guests  shower  rice.     The  bride's  father  feasj 
bis  caste-peoplo  on  polls  or  sugar  rolly-polies  and  boiled  rice.     ~ 
the  fifth  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom   go  on  foot  iu  procesaic 
to  worship  a  god  and  the  girl's  father  gives  a  caste-feast.     On  tl 
sixth  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  made  to  sit  on  a  blank^ 
and  to  mention  each  other's  names ;  and  the  bride  is  handed  by  h( 
mother  to  her  mother-in-law.     The  seventh  day  is  marked   by 
ceremony.     Ou  the  eighth  the  booth  is  taken  down,  the  friends  ai 
relations  of  each  party  are   treated  to  a  dinner  of  polU  or  suj^ 
rolly-polies,     and    the     house -entering     ceremony    is    perforou 
Ou  the  ninth  day  the  guests  return  to  their  homes.     Widows 
allowed  to  marry,  polygamy  is  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknoi 
When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  made  to  sit  by  herself  for  five 
and  is  bathed  on  the  sixth  by  a  woman  who  is  given  a  bodiceelot 
The  phaMiobhan  or  marriage  consummation  is  held    on  any    d( 
between   the  sixth  and  the  sixteenth.     Her  husband  gives   her 
robe  and  a  bodice,  and  4*.  (Rs.  2)  to  the  persons  who  are  pr 


bijApur. 

la  the  fifth  or  sefventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  her  mother  presents 
her  with  a  green  bodice.     The  dead  are  buried  in  a  grave  like  a 
Liagi&ymt   grave   and   they    spend  8*.    to  ',£1    (Rs.  4-10)    on   the 
fnneml  rites.     When  a  Kiliket  dies,  the  body  is  washed  with  warm 
wmter  and  dressed,  and  if  it  is  a  married  woman  the  hair  is  decked 
with  a  network  of  flowers.  If  the  dead  was  married  the  body  is 
k»p4  is  a  siyiing^  position  by  a  string  fastened  to  a  peg  driven  in  the 
wmI  ;  i£  unmarried  the  body  is  laid  on   its  back.     So  long  as  the 
body  remains  in  the  bouBe,  it  is  covered  with  garlands  and  bouquets 
of  Howers,  and  with  rod  and  scented  powders.     It  is  carried  to 
the  burial  ground  in  a  worn-out  blanket  and  is  buried  sitting  if 
married  and  lying  if  singlei     When  the  burial  is  over  the  funeral 
pftitj  bathe  and  return  to  the  house  of  monrningj  throw  blades  of 
durva  grass  in  a  pot  filled  with  water  which  is  placed  on  the  spot 
where  the  dead  person  breathed  his   last,  smoke  tobacco,  and  go 
bome.     The   mourners   do   not   dine  at  home.     Their  friends  and 
relations  ask  them  to  eat  a  meal  of  bread  and  chatni  or  relish. 
On  the  third  day   the  mourners  go  to  the  burial  ground  and  lay  two 
offerings,  one  on  the  stone  which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  grave 
and  the  other  twenty-four  feet  from  the  grave.     These  offerings 
are   of    millet    grit   mixed  with  molasses  and  oil,   each  worth  a 
It.  and  laid  on  two  leaves.     They  stand  far  off  in  case  they  may 
hten  the  crows.     If  the  crows  eat  the  offering  it  is  well,  the  dead 
left  no  wish  unfulfilled  ;  if  the  crows  refuse  to  eat  the  mourners 
to  the  dead.     If  even  then  the  crows  do  not  eat  they  give  the 
ngs  to  a  cow.     The  mourners  bathe,  return  home,  and  ask  the 
foor  pers'jns  who  carried  the  body  to  a  meal.      On  the  eleventh 
da?  the  house  is  washed  with  cowdung,  the  clothes  are  washed, 
aaa  a  caste  feast  is  giveo.    Before  a  month  is  over  an  image  of  the 
decooaed  is  made,  ib  is  placed  among  the  house  gods,  and  the  casta 
if  fieaated.     As  is  the  case  with  several  other  castes,  the  bodies  of 
nregoaiit  women  are  burnt,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  the  Grarudis  digging 
uem  op  and  using  their  bones  as  charms.      The  Kilikots    are 
Ifcoirod  (ogether  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.     At  the  same  time  they 
want  some  central  authority  or  referee  to    settle    disputes.     Tho 
KekntUra  are  called  Pdtils  or  Kattimanis,  but  tho  Gandchflris  seem 
to  bo  the  leading  clan.     Their  name  comes  first  in  tho  list,  it  is  they 
who  perform   the  dik^ih  or  purifying  ceremony  on  persons    read- 
mitted into  caste,  they  play  the  leading  part  at  marriages,  and  are 
then  presented  with  a  turban   and  coat.     Every  member   of  tho 
oommimity  ia  obliged  to  share  his  earnings  equiUly  among  all  his 
oaite-poopte.     A  hunter  must  divide  his  game  with  all  of  his  coste- 
people ;  when  a  fisherman  catches  the  dndhali  or  big  blind  fish  he 
most  «haru  it  with  the  caste".     At  the  same  time  he  is  allowed  to 
keep  auv  money  he  may  make  by  the  sale  of  the  fish.     A  few 
aena  their  boys  and  girls  to  school,  keeping  boys  at  school  till  they 
ar»  foortoon  and    girls  tiU  they  are  ten.     They  take  to  no  new 
puniiita.     They  are  a  contented  class  and  averse  from  change. 

K'"r<^'her8      are     returned     as     numbering    twenty-nine    of 
wl  at  two  in    Indi  are    found    in    Bidimi    They  closely 

roscinbic  vbo  Korvis.  Their  home  tongue  is  TamiJ.theirfamily  goddess 
»fJ7— *8 
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is  Dnrgamma,  and  tliey  live  in  small  dirty  flat-roofed  mnd  honaog. 
Their  staple  food  is  Indian  millet  bread  pulse  and  vegetables,  a.nf~ 
they  eat  the  flesh  of  ahoep  goat  fowls  game  and  fish,  and  drii ' 
both  country  and  foreign  spiritB.  The  men  wear  a  headscarf, 
•  short  coat,  a  waistcoat,  a  waistclotb,  and  a  shouldercloth.  Tl 
women  wear  a  short-sleeved  and  backed  bodice  and  a  robe  withont 
passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet.  They  rank  with  Mai'dth^ 
with  whom  they  oat  but  do  not  marry.  They  are  hardworking,  bt 
dishonest  given  to  drink  and  thriftless.  Some  are  day  labourex 
and  some  hunters,  and  the  women  add  to  the  family  income 
tattooing.  As  a  class  they  are  very  poor.  They  worship 
Brdhmanic  gods  and  keep  the  leading  Hindu  holidays.  Th< 
respect  and  employ  Br^hmans.  Widow  marriage  and  polygamy  ai 
practised  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  bury  their  dead.  Thai 
social  disputes  are  decided  by  meetings  of  adult  castemen,  but  th€ 
neither  send  their  children  to  school  nor  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Korvis    are  returned   as   numbering   4916   and   as  found 
over  the  district  in  pretty  large  numbers.     They  speak  Arvi  or  Tami 
Some  of  their  peculiar  words  are  tentii  for  water,  ra  for  comii 
and  ho  for  going.     The  names  in   common  use  among   men   at 
Bdlya,  Bhimya,  Hanma,  Malla,  Satya,  Shivya,  and   Yallya;  ai 
among  women,  Bdlawa,  Bhimawa,  Hanmawa,  Mallavva,  Satya'ii 
and  Yallava.     They  have  no  sarnames  but  place  names.     They  at 
divided  into   six   classes,  Ghante  Chors,  Kaikadi    Korvis,  Kun(" 
Korvis,  Patrad  Korvis,  SanAdi  Korvis,  and  Suli  Korvis.    Sulis  ar 
P4trads  do  not  occur  in  BijApur.     Of  the  Sulis  nothing  is  kno\ 
except  that  their  women  are  prostitutes.     The  Patrada  are  dance 
and  singers  and  live  at  Vyankatgiri  in  North  Arkot.     Tho  KaT 
Korvis  or  Ghante  Chors  are  happily  rare,   for  they  are   a  set  ol, 
incorrigible  thieves.     The  Kanchi  or  Brush-making  Korvis  are  al 
wanderers,    and    very  scarce.     They  live  in  little  reed  huts  clc 
outside  of  the  village,  and  live  by  catching   game,    begging,    at 
making  kunchis  or  weavers'  brushes  whose  price  varies  from 
to  10s.  (Rs.  1^-5).     They  are  a  poor  people   but  are  not  given 
stealing.     The  Kaikadi    Korvis  are  also  rare.     Though  genei 
settled  in  villages  they  are  somewhat  wild-looking,  and   live 
begging,  labounng,  and  plaiting  cotton-stem  baskets.     The  ordina^ 
Korvi  of  the  district  is  the  Sanddi  Korvi  who  takes  his  name  from  tl 
clarion  or  sanai  which  he  blows.     He  is  found  in  all  large  villt 
following  his  special  calling  of  blowing  the   sanai  or   clarion, 
marrii^e  and  religious   processions.     The   San^di   Korvis   are 
settled  peaceably  in  villages.     They  eat  with  Kaikadi  Korvia  ai 
marry  with   Kunchi  Korvis.     They  are  small,  black,  and  poor,  W 
fairly  clean,  with  short  cut  hair,  and  are  not  wild-looking.     Thi 
live  in  small  thatched  huts  just  outside  of  the  village.     Their  Bta; 
food  is  millet  broad,  husked  millet  grains  boiled  soft  and  eat 
with  or  without   whey,    vegetables,   and  split-pulse  sauce.     Thi 
holiday  dishes  are   the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  people  of 
district.     They  eat  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  but  not  of  the  cow.     The 
who   wear   the   sandal    brow   lines   or   nam   do   not    eat   flesh 
SaturdayR  in  honour  of  MiXruti ;  many  of  them  do  not  eat  flesb 


KwBitak.) 
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tdavSj  and  on  Tlmradays  out  of  regard  to  the  Pir  Haji  Saheb  of 
Tikot  in  Bijdpur,  tioue  of  them  eat  any  flesh  which  baa  not  been 
puntied  by  tho  Ma:4Hlma.n  blessing.  They  drink  liquor  generally 
in  the  evening.  The  men  wear  a  shoal  Jercloth  with  a  thin  coloured 
border  cast  looacly  round  tho  body,  a  pair  of  kuee-breecht?8,  a  jacket^  • 
and  a  turban  or  headscurf .  The  women  wear  the  hair  in  a  knot  at  * 
ihfi  back  of  the  head  and  dress  in  the  fail  Mar^tha  I'obo  without 
pMBing  the  skirt  back  between  tho  feet  and  a  bodice  with  a  back 
an'     "  sleeves.     All    married    women  mark  their  brows    with 

T'..  .    woar    glass    bangles,    and  the  mangalantra  or   lucky 

Docklace.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  few  brass  and  silver 
ornaments  worth  6a.  to  £-4  (Rs.  3-40).  Thoy  are  respectable 
people,  living  by  selling  firewood  and  grass,  plaiting  baskets  and 
ooim-bmsof  cotton  stems,  ^Ai'/j^ils  or  grass  slings  for  hanging  pots 
oootainicg  food  and  drink,  and  date  matting.  Their  characteristic 
calliag  is  playing  tho  nayuti  or  clarion.  Some  of  them  have  little 
plotB  of  land  which  they  cultivate.  The  women  mind  the  house  and 
odp  the  men.  'ITio  men  cut  the  cotton  stems  into  fine  splints  fit  for 
plaiting  and  the  women  plait  them  into  baskets  and  corn-bins  and 
tdl  them.  When  there  is  only  one  woman  in  a  honse  her  husband 
•Oaieiitnes  helps  her  in  plaiting  but  never  in  selling.  The  women 
aloue  make  the  grass  slings  and  the  brooms.  A  man  and  a  woman 
tojfeihor  in  six  days  make  a  corn-bin  which  holds  one  khandi  of 
frvt^  bnndrodweight  and  sell  it  for  2*.  (Re.  1),  and  twelve  baskets 
en  h   l^d.   (I  a.).    A  musician's  day's  income  varies  from 

\i.  [Re.  J  - 1).     Besides  their  regular  wages  they  sometimes 

receive  gifts  from  Jagirddrs  and  other  rich  persons,  to  the  amount 
of  £2  10*.  to  £3  {Rs.  25  -30).  Some  of  them  are  in  debt  but  as  a 
daaw  the  SaniUli  Korvis  are  fairly  off.  They  have  a  better  social 
petition  than  Nhavis,  Borads,  Jingars,  Buruds,  MbarSj  Mdngs, 
Cbnnihb'1r>«,  or  Dhors,  and  esit  with  none  of  theseclasses.  They  freely 
err  tod  by  people  of  the  higber  castes.     Men  women  and 

chi  from  morning  to  evening.     They  are  busy  during  tho 

••i;ht    dry    months,  bnt  somewhat   idle   during  the   rainy   season. 
Tt...,- Mill V  holiday  is   Ndgpanchami  or  the  Cobra's    Fifth  in  July- 
t,  when  they  rest  for  three  days. 

ei  to  £2  10.9,  (Rs,  10  -  25)  to  build,  and  theii-  house 
t.h  8s.  to  £3  (Rs.  4-30).     A  birth   costs  Is.   to  4«. 
{H».  4-2;,  a  marriage  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  30-50),  and  a  death  2«.  6d.  to 
3,   rn..  '  S  -1  i).  They  are  religions.    Their  family  deities  are  Maruti, 
K  i:v,   Muleva,   and  Yallamma.     They  are  specially  devoted 

to       .  On  Satuniay,  which   is  sacred  to  Mdruti,  they  plaster 

tli>-  it  .*,.  I  n».a  with  cowdung,  and  the  women  bathe  before  they  prepare 
the  io{.<*l.  All  men  of  the  coste  bathe  and  some  of  them  worship 
MlLruti  on  thoir  way  home  fx-om  the  river  or  pond  where  they  have 
gone  to  batho.  Thoy  bow  before  Mriruti  at  a  distance,  but  do  not 
loach  him.  At  the  «ame  time  thoy  mark  their  brows  with 
tbo  Mhvm  from  the  incense-bumcr  and  put  a  little  into  their 
moofchs  aa  a  ura^d  or  god  gift.  On  reaching  home  some  of 
ikeo  worship  tfioir  hnuse  grtds  in  their  wet  waistcloth  ;  while 
(•then  cbaogc  ihuir  waistcloth  before  worshipping.      They  make 
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pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Mdroti  at  Kalloli,  and  to  several 
MAruti  shrineSjandtothe  shrine  of  Yallammaat  Parasgad  in  Belgaui 
They  keep  almost  all  important  Hindu  holidays  j  but  observe 
fasts.  They  worship  village  and  local  deities  when  they  make  vows 
,  them ;  and  are  said  to  avoid  demon  worship.  They  respect  Brtihmat 
•  but  do  not  call  them  to  conduct  any  ceremony.     They  have  no  priest 
Every  year  each  man  pavs  2«.  (Re,  1}  to  a  fund,  which  is  given  to  tl 
Oahtam  priest  of  Kallolyfippa  who  comes  to  visit  them.     They  st 
that  they  have  a  Brdhman  teacher ;  but  they  do  not  know  where  bl 
lives  and  have  not  seen  him  for  years.    They  have  faithin  witchcraft 
and  soothsaying  and  occasionally  call  in  exorcists  and  soothsayers. 
Soon  after  its  birth  a  child  is  washed  and  the  mother  is  bathed  and 
both  are  laid  on  a  bedstead.     During  the  first  five  days  the  motht 
is  given  dry  cocoa-kernel  and  molasses  to  chew  and  is  fed  with  ric 
and  clarified  butter.     On   the  fifth  day  the  whole  house  togethfl 
with  the  lying-in   room  is   plastered   with  cowdung,   and  frienc" 
and    relations   are   asked    to  a  feast  of    sugar   rolly-polies.     Tl 
midwife    bathes    the  mother    and  child.      In     the    evening   si 
worships  the  goddess  Jivati,  and  takes  to  her  house  the  wave-lar 
used  in  the   worship,  under  cover,   lest  any   one    should   see 
and  the  mother  and  child  sicken.     On  the  tiyelfth  day  the  cl 
is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  named,  and  a  feast,  of  which  tlesh  must  foi 
part,  is  given  to  friends  and  relatives.     When  the  hair  of  a  chi 
is  to  be  cut  for  the   first  time,   it  is  cut  before  the  goddess 
Shatikawa.   At  the  time  of  worshipping  this  goddess  they  set  a  stoi 
near  the  root  of  an  evergreen  tree,  and   worship  it  with  turmei  _ 
and  redpowder,  offering  rice,  and  the  dressed  flesh  of  a  goat.     They 
Bay  that  if  a  pregnant  woman  worships  this  goddess,  she  and  hor  chilc^ 
will  not  suffer  from  any  illness.    In  a  marriage  engagement  ceremoi] 
the  boy^s  father  marks  the  brow  of  the  girl  who  is  seated  oai 
blanket,  and  gives  her  a  robe  and  a  bodice,  fills  her  lap  with  fit 
halves  of  dry  cocoa-kernel,  five  dry  dates,  five  betelnuts,  and  fii 
plantains  together  with  red  rice.     The  boy's  father  lays  two  poan^ 
of    sugar    before    the    girl's    house-gods    and    distributes    bet 
The  boy's    father  gives    KM.   (Rs.    5)   to  the   girl's    father    at 
mother  J  and  they  in  return  feast  him  aud  his  relations  on  boil 
rice  and  sapag  hadbiis  that  is  steamed  balls  of  dough  eaten 
molasses.     The    girl's   father   Bometimee  makes  the  boy's  fail 
promise  to  give  him  two  of  his  son's  daughters  or  to  pay  a  sum 
money  as  their  price.      Half  of   this  sum  is  given   to  the  girl's 
maternal  uncle.     Their  marriages  take  place  on  Mondays.     Ox 
Friday  before  the  marriage  Monday,  the  relations  of  the  bride 
turmeric  powder  and  oil  to  the  bridegroom's  and  the  boy's  relatit 
take  turn^eric  powder  and  oil  to  the  girl's.     Till  Monday  the  fatht 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  feast  their  friends  and  relations  at 
their  own  houses  and  on  Monday  the  bridegroom's  father  leads  i]^ 
bridegroom  to  the  bride's,  where  he  is  seated  to  the  bride's  right  ^| 
a  blanket  covered  with  rice.     Kankans  or  thread-wristleta  are    tiea^ 
round  the  right  wrists  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom;  and  the  skirts  oL| 
their  garments  are  tied  together.     TTie  guests  throw  grains  of  rice  i. 
their  heads,  the  viangalsutra  or  lucky  thread  is  tied  round  the  brid< 
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,  and  feast  on  polis  or  scgar  roily- polies  and  rice.  In  the  eveomg 
vardt  or  rettim  procession  starts  from  the  bride's  hoose  to  a 
ti's  temple-  In  front  of  the  procession  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
indk,  dressea  in  rich  clothes,  the  bride's  head  covered  with  a 
Bekwork  of  Bowers,  friends  and  relations  follow,  and  the  proeeestoo. 
M  dosed  by  women  waving  lamps.  When  they  enter  the  front* 
dixir  of  the  temple  they  stand  near  it,  and  the  priest  wares  a  piece 
of  baming  camphor  before  the  deity,  breaks  a  coooannt  before 
Inm,  tiod  gives  a  piece  of  cocoa-kernel  with  a  little  holy  ashes  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  pat  a  little  in  their  months  as  a  god- 
gift.  When  they  reach  the  bridegroom's  the  lamp-carrying  women 
vuve  the  lamps  about  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Afkerwards  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  made  to  eat  from  one  dish, 
ftad  encfa  puts  five  morsels  into  the  other's  month.  In  a  marriage, 
both  the  bride's  father  and  the  bridegroom's  father  give  two  different 
eaete  fenste.  Except  those  who  have  images  of  M&rnti  in  their  houses 
Korvis  generally  bury  their  dead.  On  the  second  day  they  prepare 
rice,  cakee  of  wheat  flonr,  molasses,  and  clarified  batter,  and  place 
Kme  of  them  on  four  different  leavee  by  the  side  of  the  grave.  The 
real  of  the  food  us  eaten  by  the  son  and  the  two  bearers  who  carried 
tiie  body  to  the  bnrial  ground.  On  the  third  day  the  son  has  his  head 
ud  moostaches  shaved  and  the  two  bearers  bathe  and  are  free  from 
eei'einonial  impurity.  The  son  or  other  chief  mourner  remains 
inpare  for  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh  friends  and  relations  are 
■Bsed  to  a  feast  of  rice  and  mutton.  Early  and  widow  marriages 
tre  allowed,  polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  is 
inknown.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling 
and  settle  social  dispates  by  a  council  of  caste-people.  They 
have  n'it'Ar«  or  headmen  whose  duty  it  is  to  settle  didpntes,  but  as 
among  the  Kabligers  the  naiks  have  lost  much  of  their  authority. 
Conaraering  their  position  the  San^di  Korvis  show  an  nnusnal 
wilKsgness  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

Ii&ina  US,  or  Caravan  Men,  are  returned  as  numbering  5708  and 
as  found  mostly  wandering  as  carriers  and  to  a  small  extent  settled 
as  husband  men  in  different  parts  of  the  district     They  do  not  keepk 
to  fixed  traffic  routes  but  move  from  place  to  place  according  to 
Ibe  demand  for  their  services  in  gangs  of  ten  to  thirty  families,  1 
meluding  twenty-five   to    150  men   women    and  children.      Their  I 
••^nvnna  as  well  as  their  settlemenU  are  called  idndds  the  Marathi 
So^V  bonds.       The    main    lx>dy  belongs   to  the   Bukya  stock   and 
dkbfti  a  Rajput  origin.     They  seem  to  have  been  once  settled  in 
KfitfpatAna  and  after  that  in  Gnjar^t.     'Ilieir  home  tongue,  which 
is  vocally   called   Lamdui,  has    a  strong  Gnjardti  element.      The 
oaaies  in   c/)mmnn  use  among  men  are  Ddma,  Jair4m,  Jiva,  and 
Ni(m;   and  among   women  Dogdi;  Ghambli,   Hnnki,   Jamni,    and 
ThabIL     Men  add  the  word  hka  or  brother  and  women  hdi  or  lady 
to  tlioir  nnmes.     They  belong  to  the   Amgot,   BAbisival,  Bh4not,\! 
ChayfU),    '  '.  Jdtot,  Jharbala,  Kelut,   Khola,    Mut,    Riithod,! 

Ransoif   N .,    ,  find  Viahalivat  family-stocks,  each  of  which  IiabH 

distinct  family-deitifs.  Their  marriage  rules  do  not  differ  from 
Rajpot  marriage  nilea.  All  of  those  stocks  eat  together  and 
ioiormarry,  but  iulermarriage  is  forbidden  botweon  members  of  the 
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Bame  clan  or  of  allied  clans.  Thus  Devjiyals  are  forbiddea  to 
marry  not  ouly  with  other  Uevjivals  but  also  with  Ransots, 
Babisivals,  and  many  other  clans  or  kulft,  because  they  are  branches 

Vof  one  stock.     Their  family    god   is   T^^|4j^    whoso    shrine    is    in 
•Ed^jasthiln.     The  LamAns  may  be  divided  into  Laindna  proper  most 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Bukya  clan  of  which  Babisival,  Devjival,  and 
Ransot   are    sub-clans,    Mh<tr  Lamdns^   and   Musalmdu    Lamrln 
Lanians  proper  do  not  take  food  either  from  Mhar  or  Musalmsii 
Lam^ns,  though  the  Mhiirs  and  Musalmiins  take  food  prepared  b; 
them.  Mhar  Lamdns  generally  live  at  some  distance  both  from  thi 
Hindu  and  the  Musalmdn  Lamdns.     The  Musalmans  and  the  Mha 
are   said  to  be  the  remains  of  many  castes,  barbers,  washerme 
batchers,  and  others,  who  when  the  can-ying  trade  was  prosperoui 
were  drawn  to  the  caravans  as  the  best  market  for  their  produc 
or  their  service.     In  look  Mhar  and  Musalmau     Lamdns  do     n 
differ  from  other   Mhdrs  and   Lamanis.     As  a   class   the   Buky 
or   mixed    middle-class    Hindu    Lamdns    are    above    the   avera] 
local    Kdnarcse  Hindu  both  in  height  and  strength.     The    men 
wear  the  head_hair  long  and  shave  the  face  except  the  roous_tache 

yand  ayel^rQwa!     Tliey  have  intelligent  faces,    well  cut    feature^ 
and  prominent  nose  and  eyea.     The  marked  difference  in  appea 
ance  occasion  ally  noticeable  among  the  Lamdns,  some  being  t 
and  rather  fair  and    others  short   thick-sot  with  bushy  whisker 
and  beard,  is  due  to  the  fact  that   men  of  several    castes,  and 
oven  of  different  religions,  live  together  in  one  body.     It  ia  curioui 
that  as  the  Kilikets  have  kept  their   Marathi,  so  Lamdns  have  kepi 
their  Gujardti  or  a  dialect  of  it,  though   all  know  Kdnarese,  aa 
^nerally  Mardthi  and  Hindustani.     A  Lamdn  calls  his  own  wi 

J QMu,  a  Lamdn  woman  not  his  wifo  iuiidri,  and  a  woman   not 
Lamdn  pori.     Where  have  you  come  from  in  the  Lamdn  langua] 
is  kivieti  ayio.     They  live  in  bamboo  and  mat  huts  or  sa<.'kclot 
tents,   which  they  pitch   either  on    river  banks  or  pond  border 
where  their  caravans   halt    for  water.    Their  oai-avans   or    idnd< 
aro   accompanied   by  cows,  bullocks,  and  goats.     Those  who 
cultivators  live  in  small  one-storeyed  houses  with  mud   or  stoni 
walls    and    thatched    roofs    without  front   yards.   Their    furnitu 
includes  a  few  brass  drinking  pots  and  plates  and  some  earthe: 
vessels.     They  aro  great  eaters  and  poor  cooks,  their  pot  dish 
being  mutton  bought  from  a  Muhammadan  butcher,  for  they  w 

,   not  eat  flesh  unless  it  has  recoived   the  Musvalmdn  blessing,  ani 

I  wheat  bread,  cooked  rico  with  curry,  wheat  cakes  stuffed  wit! 
boiled  pulse  and  molasses  called  pHranpolis,  and  wheat  cooked 
milk  and  sweetened  with  molasses  or  khir.  They  are  fond  of  h 
and  sour  articles,  tamarinds,  onions,  and  gai'lic.  Their  ordinary  diei 
is  millet  bread,  vegetable  curry,  rhatni  or  relish,  and  curds,  whey,  oi 
clarified  butter.  They  use  the  flfiah  nf  gnata  at  uiarriages  and  on  th 
great  days  of  Shital  and  Ldkdya  in  bright  Aahadh  about  the  end  o! 
June,  on  the  day  of  the  goddess  Bhavdui  during  the  Dasara  holiday 
and  on  all  other  leading  holidays  when  they  kill  goats  and  offer  them^ 
to  the  god  before  oatiog  them.  They  also  use  the  flesh  of  hare,  deer, 
fowls,  and  fish,  and  drink  all  kinds  of  spirits  when  they  can  affi 
them.  They  never  use  beef  or  tame  pork.   The  men  have  a  hoada 
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OQ  their  heads,  and  a  Bhonldercloth  on  their  shoulders, 
coat.  Like  the  K^narcse  farmers  tbey  oft^n  wear  a 
-breeches  instead  of  a  waistclotL,  and  they  almost  always 
I  *a  «tring  of  copper  beads  round  their  waist.  They  wear  gold 
inm  ear  and  finger  rings  and  silver  or  copper  waist  girdles,; 
le  Bij^par  LamAu  woraen  seem  to  dress  very  much  like  those  o£ 
'^the  Mardcha  country.  They  wear  a  coarse  petticoat,  generally 
gTMo  or  blue,  a  coarse  open-backed  bodice  often  red  and  highly 
worked,  and  a  scarf  or  odni.  Their  ornaments  are  peculiar.  On 
oUior  side  of  the  face  hang  long  pendants  of  wool  and  pewter^ 
ling  in  woollen  tassels.  These  pendanta  look  as  if  they  wore 
3g»,  bat  they  are  really  fastened  to  locks  of  hair.  The  earrings 
noserings  are  generally  small.  On  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
often  several  brass  rings,  and  on  the  arms  a  number  of  armlets 
of  tnefaal,  bone,  and^.wool  embroidered  with  shells.  On  the  legs 
are  metal  anklets  some  plain  and  some  peaked,  rather  like  a  coronet 
wilh  cloth  bands  underneath  to  protect  the  legs.  On  tho  band  of 
tho  petticoat,  where  it  fastens  round  tho  waist,  they  are  fond  of 
sewing  old  regimental  buttons.  The  end  of  the  cloth  that  comes 
orer  the  head,  and  hangs  over  the  breast  is  often  loaded  with  a 
anmber  of  small  bone  rings,  and  ends  in  a  woollen  tassel.  In 
bnnging  water  from  a  well  they  put  on  their  heads  a  cushion  from 
vhick  hangs  a  handsome  flap  highly  embroidered  and  worked  with 
Ma.  Women  may  often  be  noticed  with  pieces  of  copper  strung ^^ 
''•  neck.  Each  of  these  pieces  is  worn  during  confinement 
le  the  tribe  goddess.  They  show  tho  number  of  children 
Ihat  the  woman  has  had.  Some  of  them  keep  good  clothes  in  store 
lor  holiday  wear,  and  they  always  wear  local  hand-woven  cloth 
jierly  from  BAgalknt,  Guledgudd,  and  Bdddmi.  As  a  class  they  i 
Lre  iiardworkiug,  and  thiifty,  but  prone  to  robbery  and  fond  of  drink.  | 
""ley  are  generally  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  Before  there 
made  roads  Lamaos  nsed  to  carry  the  local  grain,  cotton,  and 
)i©ce-goods  to  the  coast,  and  bring  back  cocoanuts,  cocoanut-oil, 
and  salt.  The  centres  of  their  trade  were  Pandharpar,  Dhdrwiir, 
Shol4pur,  Kolhdpnr,  Chiplun  in  Ratn^iri,  and  Maisur.  Since  the 
opening  of  roads  some  have  taken  to  husbandry,  some  to  unskilled 
labour,  and  some  to  domestic  service.  The  women,  besides  minding 
tho  house,  help  the  men  in  their  work.  Labourers  either  work  on 
)ubl»o  roads,  in  the  fields,  or  go  to  waste  lands  to  gather  firewood, 
iorue  alw)  work  as  carriers  and  husbandmen  using  their  cattlo  for 

H  well  as  for  ploughing,  tho  poorer  husbandmen  accom-  v^ 
iravans  as  hired  drivers.     Some  of  them  own  lands  which  . 
^ii'V  III!  either  in  person  or  by  labourers.    As  a  class  they  are  poor 
id  docUning.    They  rank  below  Br^hmaus,  Rajputs,  and  Lingdyats, 
rho  look  down  on  Uiem,  and  above  Mhdrs,  M6ng8,  barbers,  washer- 
iiid  other  low-caste  Hindus.     They  take  food  cooked  only  by 
of  their  own  caste.     The  carriers  keep  constantly  moving 
-  >•,  ill  (heir  pack-bullocks  at  dawn  and  halting  near  a  river  or 
I     '   u'  (en.     On  reaching  the  halting  place  some  of  tho  men 
ill;  -V  I  ..s  in  unloading  tho  bullocks  and  others  in  pitching  the 
'  -;ouu  as  this  is  done,  some  of  the  men  toko  the  animals 
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to  somo  neighbouring  pasture  or  woodland  to  graze  and  some  stack 
the  packs,  while  the  women  busy  themselves  in  cooking.  When 
dinner  is  ready,  the  children  feed  themselves  and  ^o  to  the  grazing 
ground  to  relieve  the  men.  The  men  dine  and  rest,  and  towards 
^evening  go  out  to  bring  back  the  bullocks.  They  sup  between 
seven  and  eight  and  go  to  bed  soon  after  supper.  They  rise  about 
three,  and  after  about  an  hour  passed  in  loading  the  bullocks  and 
packing  their  tents,  they  start  on  the  next  day's  march.     During 

/the  four  rainy  months  they  have  little  to  do.  The  lives  of  Lamdn 
husbandmen  and  labourers  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other 
husbandmen  and  labourers.  A  family  of  five  spends  £1  to  £1  10». 
(Rs.  10- 15)  a  month  on  food.  A  birth  costs  2«.  to  £1  \0s.  (Rs.  1  - 15), 
a  son's  marriage  10«.  to  £5  (Rs.  5-50),  a  daughter's  marriage  £1  to 
£2  10*.  (Rs.  10-25),  and  a  death  2s.  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10).  They  believe 
in  soothsaying  and  ghosts,  and  respect  Brdhmans  regarding  them 
as  Bpiritual  teachers,  though  thoy  do  not  employ  them  at  their 
ceremonies.  Their  chief  god  is  BAldji.  Next  to  BAlAji  they  revero 
Tulja-Bhav<ini,    Ambiibfii,   Mariamma,  Mortal,   and  HingWj,  their 

,  inferior  deities  being  Shital  and  Likdya.     The  image  of  Balaji  is  a 
four-handed  figure  of  a  man,  and  that  of  Bhavdni  and  other  goddesses 
of  a  woman.     Ldkdya  and  Shital  are  rough  stones  smeared  with 
Vermillion  powder.      They  worship  Bhavdni  on  Eoli  in  February- 
March,  on  Dasara  and  Divnli  in  September-October,   and  in  bright 
AsJiddh  or  Jnne-July.  Their  women  are  often  troubled  by  ghosts.   lu 
cases  of  spirit-possession  they  burn  frankincense  before  the  patien' 
and  ask  the  name  of  the  ghost  and  why  it  has  come.     If  the  spiri 
refuses  to  speak,  a  Brdhman  exorcist  is  employed  who  tries  to  drivi 
the    spirit    away    by    charms.      They    believe     that    the    spi 
of  the  wealthy  who  die  in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  of  misers,   of  womi 
who  leave  young  children  behind  them,  and  of  creditors  come  an 
plague  the  living.     They  have  a  high  respect  for  the  Musalmi 
saint  Pir  Bando  Navaz,  whose  tomb  is  at  Kulbm'ga  in   the  Nizam'i 
country.     They  worship  three  and  a  half  goddesses  or  adde-lin  devia 
but  never  give  out  the  name  of  the  half  goddess  or  reveal  anything 
relating  to  her.     Child  marriage  is  not  common.     Widow  marriago 

^  and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown. 
Girls  are  generally  married  about  the  time  when  they  come  of  age, 
and  boys  between  eighteen  and  thirty  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  family.  The  bridegroom's  father  has  to  pay 
the  bride's  father  £1  10».  to  £15  (Rs.  15  - 150).  The  offer  of 
marriage  comes  from  the  boy's  side.  Marriage  ceremonies  diffi 
among  the  different  classes  of  Lamdns.  In  some  cases  the  fath 
of  the  boy  with  friends  and  relations  goes  to  the  girl's  and  set 
with  her  father  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  his  daughter  in 
presence  of  four  or  more  respectable  castemen.  When  the  price 
fixed  the  bridegroom's  party  distribute  molasses  and  liquor, 
part  of  the  amount  is  paid  in  cash  and  a  part  in  bullocks.  On 
convenient  day  fixed  by  a  Brdhman  astrologer  the  boy  goes  in 
procession  at  night  with  hia  house-people  and  guests  to  tie  brido'i 
house  where  he  is  received  by  four  or  a  larger  number  of  men  a: 
the  bride's  father  feasts  the  bridegroom's  party  on  boiled  rice 
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After   tha  feast  the   bride  aad  bridegroom  are  led   to  a 

IfmiBre  marked  with  quartz  powder  where  they  stand  opposite  each 

^oUiar.     A  Br^hmau  who  stands  close  to  the  square  hands  coloured 

rice  to  the  guests,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  inside  of  the 

•oa&re,  the  guests  throw  rice  over  them,  and  the  priest  repeats  versos. ' 

Ix  a  BrSihronn  ia  not  available^  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  an 

ieUarlj  Lamdu.     When  the  rice-throwing  is  over,  the  bridegroom's 

'  Gatker  Borves  the  bride's  people  with  a  meal  of  mutton  and  bread. 

Tliea   the  bridegroom  returns  with  the    bride   to  his  house.     At 

aight  he  retires  to  some  lonely  part  of  the  dwelling  and  lies  on  the 

ground  with  a  cocoanut  under  his  head  feigning  sleep^  while  the 

bfide  sita  in  another  part  of  the  house  near  an    elderly  woman 

^  riuunpooiog  her  feet.     One  of  her  husband's  kinswomen  walks  to 

the  OTide  and  tells  her  that  her  husband  wants  her  and  guides  her 

>  the  place  where  he  is  waiting  for  her.     The  husband  hands  the 

the  cocoanut  and  in  return   receives   his   wife.     In    some 

of  LamAns  the  nuptials  are  performed  by  married  women  of 

te  caste,  of  whom  the  bride's  mother  or  other  nearest  kinswoman 

I  one.     In  the  bride's  house  a  square  is  traced  with  quartz  powder 

at  each  corner  is  set  a  large  water  pot  or  ghdgar  and  the  bride's 

it  winds  a  thread  seven  times  round  the  necks  of  the  water 

The  bride  site  on  a  bag-full  of  rice  in  the  centre  of  the 

9.     The  thread  is  taken  from  the   necks  of  the  pots  and  cut 

>,  and  one  part  is  tied  round  the  bride's  neck  and  the  other 

her  arm.     One  of  the  women  splashes  water  on  her  and 

her,  another  rubs  her  body  with  turmeric  paste,  a  third  takes 

wet  clothes  and  dresses  her  in  fresh  clothes,  and  a  fourth 

ikles  her  brow  with  rice.     They  join  in  lifting  her  from  the  bag 

and  seat  her  at  a  short  distance.     The  bridegroom  takes 

BOB  and  undergoes  the  same  ceremonies.     At   the  end   the 

ra  mother  marks  both  their  backs  with  a  Jain  cross  in  turmeric 

The  boy  and  girl  sit  together,  a  tub  is  set  before  them,  it 

with  water  and  a  couple  of  shells  are  dropped  into  it.     The 

takes  the  shells  out  seven  times  and  again  drops  them 

ae  water.     The  bride  picks  out  the  shells  seven  times  and  at 

end  of  the  seventh  time  keeps  thorn.      In  some  families,  at 

comer   of    a    parallelogram,    several    swallowwort    or    ?iti[ 

ftr6  leant  up  against  each  other  like  piled  arms,  and  bound 

Underneath  each  clump  are  placed  five  water  pots  and  a 

'  coin.     In  the  heart  of  the  parallelogram  an  equal-limbed  cross 

a  circle  round  it  is  drawn  with  meal ;    and  in  the  middle 

;h  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  parallelogram  is  stuck 

groand  a  rice  pounder  or  muaai.     The  bride  holds  on  her 

p^m  a  cowry  shell  and  a  rupee,  and  the  bridegroom,  placing 

palm  over  the  bride's  and  over  the  cowry  shell  and  rupee, 

her  seven  times  round  the  two  musdh,  from   west  to  east. 

tho  !>"f""il'    turn  is  ended,  the  bride  and  bridegroom   sit 

8r  in  I  i-e^Wd  oat  molasses  out  of  one  dish.     A  new 

ihrea*.!    is   r>roiight  and  divided  in  two.     One  part  ia  tied 

the  boy's  wrist  autl  the  other  round  the  girl's,  and   their 

"dotliet  are  marked  on  the  back  with  turmeric  Ttaste.     The  next  day 

paaflBM  in  games  and  amusomcntR,  one  of  the  chief  of  which   in  the 
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picking  of  cowry  shells  oat  of  a  basin  of  water.     The  bride  and 

bridegroom   vie   with   each    other,  and    the  guests  look   ou 

interest  as  the  winner  in  these  trials  of  luck  and  skill  will  prove 

w^nne^  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  will  rule  the  house.     On  the  third  i 

I  a  kinswoman  loads  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom's  chamber.     Tl 

burn  the  married  and  bury  the  unmarried  dead.     The  unmarr 

dead  are  buried  without  ceremony.     The  married  dead  is  covec 

with  a  new  shroud,  tied  to  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the  burning  groi 

on  the  shoulders  of  four  kinsmen.     Before  lajring  the   body  on 

bier  they  drop  a  little  clarified  butter  and  molasses  in  the  mouth  i 

tie  a  copper  coin  in  the  folds  of  the   shroud.      Half-way   to 

burning  ground  the  bearers  halt,  lower  the  body,  and  tearing 

the  knotted  end  of  the  shroud  with  the  coin,  drop  the  coin  on 

ground,  change  plac-es,  and  go  on.     At  the  burning  ground  the  be 

is  laid  on  the  funeral  pile  and  the  pyre  is  lighted  by  tho  chie 

mourner.      When   the   body   is    burnt,    the  bones   and  ashes   ar 

gathered  and  thrown  into  water,  and  the  funeral  party  return  to  tl 

house  of  mourning.     When  they  roach  the  house  water  is  poui 

on  the  ground  before  them      Ou  the  third  day  all  the  mourners 

to  the  burning  ground  and  cat  clarified  butter,  wheat,  and  molasses 

near  water.     Some  feed  friends  with  cooked  rice  and   molasses 

their  own  houses  on  the  twelfth  day.     Others  hold  that  the  ^hiir> 

or  February  -  March  holidays  is  the  time  for  the  yearly  niind-ril 

for  the  dead,  and,  ou  those  days,  either  feed  crows  or  go  in  a  body  j 

the  neighbouring  waste  land  and  cook  flour  into  bread  and  eat 

They  also  feed  a  certain  number  of  men  to  propitiate  the  dead  a| 

make   money    gifts    to    Brahman   priests.        Each    caravan    hasi 

y  hei-edita»'y     Lamdn    headman    who    settles     social    disputes 

^  punishes  breache8^t"CMre  rules  by  rebuke,  fine,  or  loss  of  caste. 

They  are  a  falling  class.    Their  two  callings  pack-carrying  and  fu^ 

gathering  are  dying  and  they  take  to  no  new  pursuits.     Perhaps 

class   suffered  so  terribly  in   the   1876  and    1877    famine    as 

Lamdns.     The  distress  in  their  outlying   hamlets   at  times   esca| 

notice  till  help  was  too  late,  and  their  pride  of  caste  prevented   the 

men  from  taking  to  the  regular  labour  of  the  relief  works 

prevented  the  women  from  attending  with  their  children   at 

relief  kitchens.     In  parts  of  South  BijApur  the  mortality  among 

LamJins  was  extremely  heavy.     In  the  treatment    of   their   cluldl 

they  showed  more  than  any  other  caste  the  heartlossness  which  g( 

with  hopeless  misery. 

Vadars,  or  Earth  Diggers,  are  returned  as  numbering  11,830  and 
as  found  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  the  district.      Their  hoi 
speech  supports  the  general  belief  that  they  came  from  Telangan 
search  of  work.     The  names  in  common  use  among  men   are    Bill 
Rdma,  Tima,  and   Shetya  ;  and  among  women  Bayja,  Hanm^l 
Ndgamma,    and    RamAkka.       Their     cununonest     surnames      aTQ 
Bayamatkor,  Dydranglor,  KunchApor,   Naidpotor,  Palldpor,   Pitlj 
Ohalldvar,  and   ValyApor.      Persons  with  the  same  surname 
not    allowed   to   intermarry.     Difference   in   calling  divides    th4 
into  Mannu  Vadars  from  the  K^nareae  ynannu  earth,  Bhandi  Vadd 
from  the  K&narese  hhandi  a  stone  cart,  and  Ptithrat  Vadnrs  or  gril 
stone.makers,  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.    Their  home  toBf 
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It  TBlngQ  and  many  of  thoin  out  o£  doors  speak  Kdnarese  and 
HindastAni.  Both  men  and  women  are  dark  and  tall  and  the 
men  are  inascular.  They  are  a  wandering  unsettled  tnbo, 
livio]?  in  small  hats  of  bamboo  matting  and  thatched  roofe 
on  the  bordors  of  towns  and  larf^o  villages.  Their  house  goodsl 
inclade  n  f^w  patched  qoilts  and  blankets,  earthen  vessels  and  a  few 
taetml  ■•■::  pots  and  dining    plates.     The  Bhandi  or   Stone- 

OattiDg  ^  keep  bullocks  and  buffaloes   to  draw  their  hhandi/t 

or  stone  carts,  and  sometimes  also  own  cows  and  she-butTaloes. 
Tlie  Bfauuu  or  Barth  Vadars  and  the  Pdthrat  or  Grindstone  Yadars 
oani  »B9eB  which  they  lond  with  earth  or  grindstones.  AH  Vadara 
Im*P  df>g8  to  watch  their  huts  and  she-goats  for  milk.  They  are 
ir  otjokii  and  are  proverbially  fond  of  shaq]  and  sour  dishes. 
ir  every-day  fix)d  is  millet  bread,  split  pulse,  and  wild  herbs 
with  chillies  and  eesamum  oil.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh 
iacladiufir  rats  and  swiue  but  not  cattle,  drink  country  liquor,  and 
■mokti  gunja  or  hemp  flower,  and  tobacco.  Every  year  on 
Dtuara  m  September-October,  they  offer  a  goat  to  their  house  gods, 
md  after  o&ring  its  life  eat  its  flesh  in  company  with  friends  and 
JttfMip^opti.*.  They  never  eat  flesh  on  Friday  which  is  sacred  to 
ktesh  or  on  Saturday  which  is  sacred  to  MAruti.  Only  on 
liey  bathe,  worship  house-gods,  and  mark  their  brows 
Wi  from  the  censer  of  the  village  Mdruti.     Tho  men  wear 

ttu  .J.— ^tand  moustache,  and  dress  in  knee-breeches,  a  woollen 
blanket,  and  a  headscarf.  The  women  wear  the  hair  in  a  back  knot, 
aod  dress  in  a  robe  hanging  from  the  waist  like  a  petticoat  and 
having  Uie  upper  end  passed  over  the  head  and  across  the  bosom  ; 
tlMJ  do  not  wear  the  bodice.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  few 
bruB  and  silver  ornaments.  They  are  honest  and  hardworking, 
but  dirty,  thoughtloas,  thriftless,  and  given  to  drink.  Most  are 
•toae*breakers  and  earth- workers,  digging  wells  and  ponds  and 
breaking  roaii-metal.  The  women  do  as  much  work  as  the  men 
cam  ntjarly  as  high  wages.  They  move  from  place  to  place 
ing  tlie  rains  where  they  find  work.  Their  employment  is  fairly 
A  man  and  woman  together  earn  about  Is.  (8  a/t.)  a  day 
whitrh  tK  cfenerally  paid  in  cash.  To  dig  ten  square  feet  of  ground 
Ofi  -  p  the  Mannu  Vadars  charge  9d.  to  1#.  (6-8  as.).  A  hand- 

mi..  .-.  ^-rinding  com  sella  from  Is.  to  4».  (R8,4-2).  Squared 
blocks  of  Btone  for  bailding  walls  are  sold  at  6«.  to  lOs.  (Rs.  3-5) 
the  tbouaaod.  Roughly  hewn  stones  are  sold  at  10«.  to  16^.  (Rs.  5  -8) 
tba  bandred,  the  rate  depending  chiefly  on  the  distance  from  which 
the  «loa«8  are  brought.  They  work  as  field-labourers  and  often 
contracts  with  tho  owner  of  a  Held  to  finish  certain  work  for 
rtain  sum  of  money  in  a  given  time.  When  the  bargain  is  made 
n-.nniMi  and  children  fall  on  the  work  and  do  not  rest  till  it 
In  spite  of  their  regular  and  well  paid  work  their  want 
r»f  ■  i    forethought  keeps  them  poor.     They  rank  above  the 

iii     I .  ,  cvnd  are  touched  by  Brdhinaos  and  other  high  class 

MumIu*  whu  place  them  between  husbandmen  and  the  impure 
•(■MBa.  They  do  uot  eat  from  Nhivis  or  barbers  and  Dhobis  or 
WMiurauMD.  Except  the  grindstone-mokers  who  hawk  griedstoues 
all  djiv    l«jutf-.   they  work   from   morniue  to  noun      They  rise  early. 
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breakfast  on  the  remaioB  of  the  last  evening's  supper,  and  go  to 
from  which  they  i"eturn  at  twelve.  A  family  of  five  spends  tl 
£1  4s.  (Rs.  10-12)  a  month  on  food  and  dress.  A  pair  of  buUoc 
costs  £1  10*.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  a  month  to  keep.  A  birth  cosU 
:to  £1  (Rs.  2-10),  a  boy's  marriage  £1  to  £30  (Rs.  10-300),  a 
marriage  8a.  to  £2  \0s.  (Rs.4-25),  and  a  death  10«.  to 
(Rs.  5-50).  They  are  Br4hmanical  Hindus,  and  their  family  deif 
are  Murgavva,  N4gamma,  Shri  VyankteSh,  and  Yallamma.  Theyl 
specially  devoted  to  Shri  Vyauktesh,  in  whose  honour  they 
a  feast  every  third  or  fourth  year,  on  which  they  spend  £30  to 
(Rs.  300-400)  which  is  raised  by  subscription.  On  lucky 
a  stone  image  of  Shn  Vyanktesh  is  carried  in  procession  from 
village  and  set  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  or  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  j 
Brahman  priest  washes  the  image,  marks  it  with  sandal-paate,  prei 
grains  of  rice  on  the  paste,  and  puts  flowers  on  the  inxage. 
Vadars  then  make  an  offering  of  cooked  rice,  potis  or  sugar  rollj^ 
polies,  and  husked  wheat  boiled  in  milk  and  sugar.  The  Brahman 
priest  who  helps  at  the  worship  is  given  2«.  to  £1  (Rs.  1-10)  and 
nndressed  food.  After  the  priest  has  gone,  they  feast  and  in  the 
evening  throw  the  idol  in  water  and  return  home.  They  keep  HoU 
in  February -March,  the  Hindu  New  Year's  Day  in  March- April, 
Ndgpanchmi  in  July-August,  and  Dasara  and  Divuli  in  September- 
October.  On  Ndgpanchmithej  worship  an  earthen  serpent  coloared 
red  or  white,  with  sandal-paste,  grains  of  rice,  flowers,  and  an 
offering  of  dressed  food.  Except  the  Saturdays  wad  Mondays  of 
Shrdvan  or  July-August  on  which  they  eat  only  one  meal  in  the 
evening,  they  keep  no  fast.  They  believe  in  astrology,  soothsaying, 
and  witchcraft,  and  stand  in  great  fear  of  exorcists.  To  prev^ 
the  family  dead  bringing  sickness  into  the  house  they  worship 
dead  every  year.  A  little  spot  in  the  house  is  cowdunged  an^ 
robe,  a  bodice,  or  a  waistcloth  is  worshipped  on  it,  and  a  sweet 
dish  is  offered  to  the  robe,  bodice,  or  waistcloth.  When  an  oateic 
ghost  troubles  any  member  of  a  family  he  is  easily  driven  away  by 
making  the  patient  sit  before  the  house-gods  and  marking  the  brow 
with  ashes  from  the  oenser  before  the  house-gods.  Among  the  article* 
esteemed  as  spirit-scarers  are  canes,  frankincense,  yellow  benzoin, 
ashes  over  which  charms  have  been  repeated,  and  pieces  of  paper 
with  texts  or  magical  designs.  Amulets  and  talismans  are  geners 
made  on  Sundays,  new  moons,  and  eclipses.  As  soon  aa  a  Vi 
woman  is  brought  to  bed,  the  midwife,  who  is  of  her  own 
washes  the  mother  and  child  in  hot  water  and  cats  the  chi 
navel-cord.  The  mother  is  given  molasses  and  dry  cocoa-kemdj 
eat,  and  is  fed  on  miUet  husked  and  boiled.  The  midwife  robs 
mother  with  turmeric  powder,  oil,  and  wat^er,  and  bathes  her  in 
water  during  the  first  five  days.  At  the  end  of  five  days  the 
is  cradled  and  named.  Girls  are  married  between  six  and  sixt 
Widow  marriage  and  divorce  are  allowed  and  practised,  poly£ 
is  common,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  Marriage  engagemeof 
take  place  at  caste  meetings.  The  boy's  father  rises  and  stated 
he  has  accepted  so  and  so's  daughter  as  his  son's  wife;  the  girl's  fa 
eays  it  is  true;  betel  is  served,  and  the  c^etemen  withdraw.  Ti 
father  fixes  the  marriage  day  with  the  help  of  a  Brdhman  pric 
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to  the  girl's  village,  a  day  before  the  day  fixed,  with  the  boy  and 
friends  and  kinapeople.    On  the  day  of  his  coming  the  boy'a  father 
gires  a  caste  feast.     Next  day  the  boy  and  the  girl  are   seated  on 
m.  blanket  and  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste.    The  guests  throw  gi-ains 
o!  rice  on  their  heads  ;  and  the  wedded  pair  are  bathed  ia  a  surgi'^ 
or  square  with  a  drinking  pot  at  each  comer,  and  thread  passed  * 
ronna  the  necks  of  the  jars.     In  the  evening  the  married  pair  are 
taken  to  bow  before  the  village  Mdruti  and  from  the  temple  they  go 
to  the  bridegroom's  lodging.     On  their  way  to  the  bridegroom's  they 
call  at  five  Vadars'  houses,  and  bow  to  the  heads  of  the  families,  each 
of  whutD  drops  five  to  ten  copper  coins  into  the  bride's  and  bride- 
groom's laps.   As  a  rule  Brdhman  priests  are  not  called  to  marriages  ; 
when  thoy  are  called  they  are  paid  2«.  to   10a.  (Rs.  1-5).     Her 
monthly  sickness  makes  a  Vadar  woman   unclean    for   five  days. 
After  death  a  Vadar  is  carried  on  a  bier  and  buried  in  a  grave  three 
to  three  and  half  feet  deep.     In  the  grave  the  body  is  laid   on  its 
with  the  clothes  on.     The  men.  who  go  to  the  burial  ground, 
eand  return  with  the  heir,  bow  before  the  lamp  which  has  been 
the  spot  where  the  dead   breathed  his  last,  and  go  to  their 
On  the  third  day  the  heir,  taking  a  millet  cake,  goes  to  the 
ground,  lays  the  cake  on   the  grave,  and  waits    till  crows 
it.     He  returns  home  and  pours  molasses   water  and  green 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  four  men  who  bore  the  body.     Vadars 
bound   together  by  a  strong  caste    feeling,   and   their  social 
are    inquired    into    and    settled    at    meetings  of    adult 
m&a.     Only  a  few  send  their  boys  to  school  and  fewer  still  have 
taken  to  husbandry  or  other  new  pursoite.     The  great  water  and 
lailwav  works  which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  years  in  and 
Msr  the  district  have  given  the  Vadars  highly  paid  and  constant 
jBBftployment 


Deppegsed  Bra'limanioal  Hindus  include  two  divisions 
with  aiffbii^li  of  44,4.^  or'/V8  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population ; 

Bijiipur  Deprttaed  Brdhmanical  Bindut,  1881. 
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S|dJu|^  (K.)  Mhars  (M.)  are  returned  as  numbering  19,567  and 
■B^^B^%1  over  the  district  except  in  Indi.  They  are  found  in 
small  nnmbers  in  villages  and  in  large  numbers  in  towns.  The 
natnoK  in  common  use  among  men  are  Basdppa,  MalMppa,  Ram&ppa, 
and  Vithu ;  and  among  women  Basavva,  Gangavva,  and  Tuljawa. 
They  have  neither  surnames  nor  stocknames.  They  are  of  middle 
hoight,  strong,  muscular,  dark,  and  with  fairly  regular  features. 
TIm^  Apeftk  incorrect  Kinarese  and  live  outside  villages  in  mud- 
rooted  hat«  or  sheds.  The  ground  close  round  their  houses  ia 
genorall^  clean  and  well  swept,  but  the  air  of  the  Holi^'  quarter  ia 
1^  often  tainted  with  decaying  nesh.  Their  house  goods  include  a  few 
■  patched  quilts  and  blankets  and  a  few  earthen  and  metal  reesels. 
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They  own  cows,   bullocks,  and  bu£Faloes,  and  rear  poultry.     The 
every-day  food  is  millet  bread  and  split  pulse  or  vegetables  ; 
tboir    holiday    dishes   are    polis  or    sugar    rolly-polies,  kadbu$ 
sugar  dumplings,  and  ahevnya  or  vermicelli,     'i'hey  use  animal  fo 
Tof  all  kinds  except  pork  and  drink   country  liquor.     Most  of  tl 
bathe   daily    before   the  morning  meal>    some   go   to   bow  to 
village  MAruti,  and  some  worship  house  gods.      Tho  men  sha^ 
the  head  and  chin  and  keep  the  top-knot     They  dress  in  a  loinclc 
in-doors,  and  iu  knee  breeches  or  a  short  waistcloth  a  blanket  and] 
headscarf  out  of   doors.     The  women    tie  the   hair    in  a  back-kn( 
and  dress  in  a  full    Mar^tha   robe  without  passing  the   skirt 
between  tho  feet  and  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves.     Boli 
men  and  women   have  a  few  brass  and  silver  ornaments,  but  oi 
the   well-to-do   have    spare  clothes   for  holiday  use.      Mhara 
submissive,  hardworking,  fairly  honest,  and  thrifty  when  not  giv« 
to  drinking,  but  they    are  dirty.     Most  of  them  are  day  laboui 
and  some  are  husbandmen.     They  sweep  the  village  office  yard 
remove  dead  cattle,  for  which  tne  husbandmen  pay  them  in 
at  harvest  time.      Some   are    village  watchmen  and   some  are 
charge   of   village  pounds.       Under   former   Governments  Mhi 
had  to  carry  the  baggage  of  Government  officials  from  village 
village  without  pay.     As  labourers  the  men  earn  about  4i^d.  (3  as.) 
day.     Besides  minding  the  house  the  women  help  the  men 
work  as  labourers  earning  3(1.   (2  as.)   a  day.      They  are  a  p< 
class  living    from  hand  to  mouth.     None  of  them   are  rich,  ai 
most  are  in  debt,  as  they  borrow  largely  to  meet  marriage 
other  apocial  expenses.     Formerly  they  were  better  off    as    thf 
received    a     share    called    dya    of    the   produce    of   each    fieU 
In    return    for    tEeir    services    in   tho    village,    the  payment 
tho    dya    was    considered    compulsory   and    Government  used 
enforce  it.      Now  the    payment    is    left    to    the    choice    of    tl 
husbandmen.     High  and  middle-class  Hindus  and  even  Muiiiili 
look  down  on    Holies    as    one    of    the    lowest    classes    in    tl 
country,  and    they    are    conscious    of    and   admit   their  position. 
Their    touch,     even    the    touch     of    their    shadow,     ia     thought 
to  defile,      oome  Mhdrs  do  not    eat    from    Dhors,    Mdngs,    and 
Samgars,  or  even  from  Nh^via  and   Parits.      A    family    of    five 
spend  10a.  to  18s.   (Rs.  5-9)  a  month  on  food  and  dress.      A  hut 
costs  10s.  to  £2    10«.  (Ra.  5-25)  to  build.      A  birth  costs  £1  to 
lOvS'.  (Rs.  10-15),  a  boy's  marriage  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100),  a  girl} 
marriage  £2  to  £-4  (Rs.  20-40),  and  a  death   10s.  to  £1   (Rs.  5 -10] 
They  arc  Bralimanical  Hindus  and  respect  Brahmans  but  beloi 
to  no  particular  sect.       They  worship  all   Hindu  gods  and  the 
family  deities  are  Durgavva,  Hirodya,  Murgavra,  Shatikavva  or  SatlJ 
and   Yallamma.     The    ministrants  of   Durgavva,   Murgavva,    taxi 
Shatikavva  are  Mhara.      These  three  goddesses  are  represented  bj 
Btoue  slabs  placed  under  trees  and  smeared  with  redpowder.     Mh^ 
make  pilgrimages  to  Parasgad  in  Belgaum  and  to  Tuljapur  ia 
Niiiam  s  country.      Sometimes  both  men  and  women  vow  to  ra| 
themselves  with  huitigi  or  sandal  paste  in  the  name  of  Yallammi 
Tho  devotee  strips  her  clothes  off,  rubs  her  body  with  oil,   bathe 
smears  the  whole  body  with  sandal  paste  and  covers  it   with  nm 
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loarce  from  head  to  foot.  Tlie  devotee  tlien  goes  to  a  temple  of 
YatUuimft,  bows  before  the  goddess,  offers  her  dressed  food,  and 
retoms  home.  On  the  way  to  and  from  the  temple  the  devotee 
tbouts  aloud  Udfio,  JJdho,  that  is  Victory,  Victory.  Their  special 
br'^  -  nre  ilo/i  in  February- Mnrch,  and  Dasara  and  IHvdli  inl 
?•  r-October,  on  which  they  fast  all  day  long  and  eat  in   the 

C"  Besides  these  they  have  no  fasts.     They  have  strong  faith 

iu  'yiug   and   witchcraft.        After   a  birth   a   Mhfir  midwife 

iffH«hcs  the  mother  and  child,  lays  them  on  a  bedstead,  and 
fawls  the  mother  on  boiled  rice.  On  the  fifth  day  she  offers 
food  to  the  goddess  Sathi,  waves  a  lamp  before  the  goddess, 
takes  away    the    lamp    under    cover    with   the    food    to    her 

ise.      On    the  twelfth  day  the  child    is    cradled    and    named. 

.i.ra  allow  child  and  widow  marriage,  practise  polygamy,  and 
forbid  polyandry.  In  the  bdnhtagi  or  betrothal  the  boy's  father 
plnoeaa  cocoannfc  and  \\d.  {\\as.)  before  the  girl's  house  gods,  swita 
the  girl  on  a  blanket,  marks  her  brow  with  vermilion,  presents  her 
with  a  robe  worth  8».  (Rs.  4)  and  a  bodicecloth  worth  Is.  (8  as.), 
tad  gives  her  mother  a  bodicecloth  worth  Is.  (8  a*.).  Sugar  is 
llaiMled  to  the  guests.  The  girl's  father  treats  the  boy's  father  to  a 
feast  ^  rice,  wheat  flonr  balls,  and  molasses  water.     When 

Ihc  n;  lay  has  t>een  fixed  by  .a  Brahman  astrologer,  the  girl 

I*  .1  the  boy^s  house.      On  coming  to  the  boy's  village,  the 

"U.,  ..  ...;iicr  treats  the  girl's  party  and  his  other  kinsjieoplo  to  a 
{ie««t.  Next  day  the  boy  and  girl  are  I'ubbed  with  turmeric  paste 
and  bathed  in  a  surgi  or  square  with  a  drinking  pot  at  each  corner, 
and  a  tliread  is  passed  several  times  round  the  nocks  of  all  the  vessels. 
A  married  woman  waves  a  lamp  before  the  boy  and  girl ;  the 
bov  is  dressed  iu  now  clothes,  and  the  girl  in  a  white  I'obe  and 
yellow  bodice.  The  girl  stands  ou  a  low  stool  or  on  a  stone  slab, 
and  opposite  her  the  boy  stands  in  a  basket  containing  rice,  bits  of 
alratiier  strap,  and  a  whip.  The  boy  fastens  the  mangalautra  or 
lacky  string  on  the  girl's  neck,  and  an  elderly  Mhir  recites  a  verso 
or  two  out  of  the  marriage  service  and  di-opa  rice  on  the  pair. 
Other  guests  join  hira  in  throwing  rice  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a 
eastc  feast.  Next  day  the  boy's  father  gives  the  girl  a  robe  worth 
10*.  (Ks.  5),  and  a  bodicecluth  worth  ^d.  (4  as),  and  presents 
ber  mother  with  two  robes  each  worth  i^s.  (Rs.  4).  The  heads 
of  tto  boy  and  girl  are  docked  with  marriage  coronets,  and  they 
are  acatfid  on  a  bullock,  the  girl  sitting  in  front  of  the  boy.  The 
procc«>inn  is  headed  bj  son^o  men  beating  halkxjs  or  bell-lesa 
t,i  ''.'s.     The  procession  halts  at   the   temple   of  the   vilhigo 

Jl  here  the   pair  give  a  cocoanut  to   the  miuistrant,   who 

breaks  it  before  the  god  and  returns  half  of  it  to  the  pair  with 
aahca  from  the  god's  cenaer.  After  Ijowing  before  the  god  the 
party  return  in  procession  to  the  boy's.  Next  day  the  girl  is 
tnk«n  to  her  village.  After  some  days  the  gharbkarni  or  houso- 
fillint?  XnVm  place  in  which  the  girl  is  taken  to  the  boy's  house  and 
jj,  id  bodice.      On  any  day  after  this  the  girl  is  free 
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ud's  house.  When  a  Mhur  has  all  daughters  and 
no  uf  his  daughters  unmarried.  When  she  grows 
1    girl    lives  by   pro.stitutiou    and    her    cluiUrcn 
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become  heirs  to  her  and  to  her  father's  property.  Thooj^ 
these  women  are  allowed  to  live  by  prostitution,  when  a  matrie 
woman  commits  adultery,  both  the  guilty  parties  are  put  out  of 
caste,  and  are  not  let  back  until  their  heieuls  have  been  shaved 
;and  their  tongues  branded.  Mhdrs  bury  the  dead.  When  a 
man  dies  his  body  is  washed  and  dressed  in  his  daily  clothes.  Tha 
corpse  is  borne  to  the  grave  in  an  old  blanket  and  is  buried  sitting. 
The  grave  is  nine  feet  deep,  five  feet  long  and  five  feet  broad 
measured  by  the  corpse's  foot.  In  one  of  the  sides  of  the  grave 
a  niche  is  made,  where  the  body  is  laid  and  the  niche  is  closed  bi 
green  leaves  of  any  kind.  The  grave  is  covered  by  a  stone  slab.  Tl 
chief  mourner  and  the  funeral  party  bathe  and  go  to  their  home 
On  the  fifth  day  the  deceased's  house  is  cowdunged,  and  tl 
deceased's  clothes  are  washed,  incensed  with  frankincense,  ai 
presented  with  a  sweet  dish.  Their  social  disputes  are  inqait 
mto  and  settled  at  caste  meetings.  They  neither  send  th< 
cKildron  to  school  nor  take  to  new  pursuits.  They  are  a  poor  cl 
and  show  no  sig^s  of  bettering  their  condition. 

Ma'digS  (K.)  or  Mangs  (M.)  are  returned  as  numbering  24,866  at 
as  found  all  over  the  district.     They  have  no  tale  of  their  origin  ai 
no  memory  of  any  earlier  home.     The  names  in  common  use  amoi 
men  are  Basdppa,  Malldppa,  Ningdppa,  R^mdppa,  and  Sann^ppa ; 
among  women  Basavva,  Sangavva,  Tuljawa,   and  Yallavra.     The 
leading  surnames  arc  AivilyAvara,  BhandAryAvaru,  HonichiryAvj 
Ki,mblyAnavru,  and  Kengar,  names  which  are  peculiar  to  this  cast 
Persons  bearing  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarrry.     They 
divided  into  Dalya  MdngSj  Mochi  MAngs,  Ped  Mtogs,  and  SanA^ 
M6ngs  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.     Both  men 
women  are  short  dark  and  strongly  made.     The  expression  of  face 
cruel.     The  women  tattoo  their  hands  from  the  wrist  to  the  elboi 
their  brows,  and  the  comers  of  their  eyes.     Their  home  tongue 
K^narese.    They  formerly  lived  in  huts  and  sheds  built  in  foi 
lands  and  valleya     Now  most  of  them  live  in  villages  in  poor  hou£ 
with  stone  or  mud  walls  and  flat  roofs.     Their  house  goods  include 
a  patched  quilt  and  a  blanket,  one  or  two  cots,  and  a  few  earthen 
and  metal  vessels.     A  few  have  bullocks  and  cows  and  some   have- 
hunting  dogs.     They  are  great  eaters  and  poor  cooks,  their  evex 
day  food  being  millet  bread  and  split  pulse  and  vegetables.     The 
holiday  dishes  are  foUs  or  sugar  roUy-polies  and  molasses  and  hhi-eh 
or  millet  cooked  with  split  pulse  and  spices.     They  eat  fish  and  flesi 
They   formerly  ate   carrion ;    but  of    lat-e    they    have    quaiTelU 
with  the  husbandmen  and  lost  many  of  their  rights,  and  amot 
others  the    privilege  of  skinning  village  cattle.     Since  that  tit 
they  have  given  up  eating  carrion.     They  are  very  fond  of  maAi 
spirit  and  palm-juice  and  use  these  drinks  to  excess.     Of  an  evenii 
M6ng8  may  be  often  seen  in  their  quarters  drunk  and  quarrelling?* 
They  smoke  gdnja  or  hemp  flower  and  tobacco,  drink  hemp    wr"*'- 
and  give  opium  to  their  children  to  stop  their  crying.     Among  i 
only  the  devout  bathe  daily  before  the  morning   meal,  wash  tueir 
house  gods,  mark  them  with   sandal  paste,  put  flowers  on  them^  , 
burn  frankincense  or  bdellium  before  them,   and  offer  thei 
food.     They  often  vow  a  goat  or  a  cock  to  their  house  gods  a 
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er  deiiy»  and,  after  o£Feriiig  the  life  of  the  aniraiU,  oat  its  flesh 
witii  friemlsi  a«d  kinspeople.  The  men  shave  the  whole  head  and  the 
chin,  and  wear  a  headscarf,  short  breeches,  and  a  blanket  thrown 
over  the  shoalders.  The  women  tie  the  hair  in  a  back-knot 
woollen  thread,  and  dress  in  the  ordinary  Maritha  full  robe* 
.out  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet,  and  in  a  bodice  with 
k  and  short  sleeves,  the  favourite  colour  being'  geoerallj  red 
black.  Both  men  and  women  have  a  few  silver  and  brads 
omninents,  but  only  the  well-to-do  have  spare  clothes  for  holiday 
uae.  They  are  hardworking,  but  dirty,  intemperate,  hot-tempered, 
rereogeful,  and  cruel.*  They  are  true  to  their  salt  and  many  stories 
arc  told  of  their  fidelity.  They  were  formerly  notorious  highway 
rcilibers;  resistance  was  useless  and  often  ended  in  loss  of  life. 
Since  the  establishment  of  British  rule  they  have  settled  to 
peaceful  pursuits.  Dalya  Mangs  when  they  travel  with  Lamdu 
,  make  and  mend  their  shoes  and  sandals,  and  beat  drums. 
i  Mdngs  make  sandals,  leather  whips,  nose-bags,  girths,  and 
y  other  articles  useful  to  husbandmen.  Their  boys  from  twelve 
of  age  begin  to  earn  about  'id.  (2  ««.)  a  day  by  making  small 
gh  sandals.  Sandals  for  men  and  women  sell  at  9d.  to  Ss. 
(Ra.  g  -1^)  the  pair.  As  all  men  and  women  except  Br^hmans  wear 
sandals  they  always  find  work,  though  their  income  is  not  large. 
Pod  M«ings  are  village  watchmen  and  attend  upon  travellers.  They 
ivwoep  the  village  chdvdi  and  the  dharmshdla  or  rest-honse. 
Saaidi  Mdngs  act  as  musicians  to  all  other  M^ngs  and  attend  their 
BUUTiage  and  other  ceremonies.  Besides  their  distinctive  callings, 
most  of  these  classes  are  husbandmen  and  some  are  field  labourers 
who  are  paid  in  grain.  They  are  also  considered  specially  skilful 
in  flptuing  cotton  thread.  Their  women  besides  minding  the  house 
dala,  help  the  men  in  reaping  and  stacking,  gather  fuel,  and 
<o  the  villagers.  Though  they  earn  enough  to  live  on 
nit,  most  of  them  have  drunk  themselves  int^  debt  and 
at  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  interest  a  month, 
from  morning  to  evening  taking  a  midday  rest.  They 
. ... r  than  Holies  or  Mhars  from  whom  they  eat,  and  their 
loncb  knd  shadow  are  believed  to  defile  all  Hindus  from  Br&hmaua 
lo  ShndrAs.  A  family  of  five  spend  8*.  to  10$,  (Rs.  4-5)  a  month 
CD  fcwid.  A  house  costs  £1  10*.  to  £7  lOj.  (Rs.  15-75)  to  bnild,  and 
\\v  ■■  goods  are  worth  £1  10».  to  £7  lOs.  (Rs.  15-75).     A  birth 

Co  J  lOs.  (Rs.  ^  -  5),  a  marriage  £3  to  £10  (Rs.  3  - 100),  and 

tt  de«ch  OS.  to  £1  (Rs.  3-10).  M&ng^  are  Brdhmanical  Hindus  and 
fper^if  TlrAhmanH  who  fix  their  marriage  days  and  many  them 
fr  ince;  but  take  no  part  in  their  birth  and  death  ceremonies. 

Tbfv  '.^'irshio  all  Hindu  gods,  but  their  favourite  deities  or© 
Dargnwa  and  Yallavva.  Brass  images  of  the  family  dead  are  seated 
along  with  the  house  gods.  They  keep  most  Hindu  holidays, 
ftfid  •om»  faMt  on  the  Mondays  of  Shrdvan  or  July- August  and  ou 
Shicrdlra  iu  January  -  February .  They  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
■hhno  of  Yallavva  in  Parasgad  in  Belgaum,  and  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Monliniin  saint  of  Yamnur  in  Navalgund  in  DhArwdr.     During  the 
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Naiyrdtra  or  Nine  Nights  of  bright  Aehvin  or  September- Octobei 
a  lamp  is  kept  burning  before  the  house  goda  and  on  the  tent 
day  or  Daaara,  a  goat  ia  killed  in  honour  of  Yallavva,  its  drosac 
flesh  is  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  it  is  eaten.     They  have  stronl 

•  faith  in  soothsaying  and  witchcraft.     When  ordinary  remedies  fail 

*  an  exorcist  ia  asked  to  find  out  whether  the  sick  person  suffers  from ' 
having  ofFeuded  any  of  the  house  gods,  or  if  his  sickness  is  due  to  ^S 
charm  cast  over  him  by  an  enemy,  or  if  a  family  ghost  is  troablin^J 
himj  or  if  he  is  possessed  by  an  outside  ghost.     If  any  of  the  houa^^ 
gods  is  the  cause  of  the  patient's  sickness,  he  is  taken  to  bow  before 
them,  is  told  to  make  a  vow  to  the  offended  deity,  and  hia  brow 
marked  with  ashes  in  the  name  of  the  god.     If  the  sickness  ia  due 
a  charm  the  exorcist  overcomes  the  charm  by  binding  a  talisman 
the  patient^a  neck  or  arm.     To  humour  a  family  ghost  a  sweet  dis! 
a  goat,  or  a  cock  is  ofiered  to  the  ghost.     An  outside  ghost  is  driv 
away  by  thrashing  the  patient  or  by  burning  chillies  before    him? 
When  these  remedies  fail,  some  food,  especially  boiled  rice  and  curda 
mixed  togfether,  are  waved  round  the  patient  and  left  at  the  p 
where  the  ghost  lives.     After  a  birth  the  midwife  who  is  a  MA 
woman  bathes  the  mother  and  child  in  hot  water,  lays  them  on 
bedstead,  gives  the  mother  dry  cocoa-kernel  and  molasses  to  ei 
and  feeds  her  on  boiled  rice.     On  the  fifth  day  she  worships 
goddess  SatvAi,  waves  a  lamp  before  the  goddess,  and  takes  aw; 
the  lamp  under  cover  as  the  child  and  mother  may  suffer  if  the  lai 
ia  seen  by  any  one  except  the  midwife.     Among  Miinga  child 
widow  marriage  are  allowed,  polygamy  is  allowed  and  practise 
and  polyandry  is  unknown.      When  the  boy's  father  goes  to 
betrothal,  ho  takes  four  or  five  of  his  kinspeople  to  the  girl'a. 
lays  a  cocoanut  before  the  girl's  house  gods,  seats  her  on  a  blanki 
marks  her  brow    with    vermilion,  and  presents  her  with  a   ro 
worth  10*.   (Rs.  6)  and  a  bodicecloth  worth  dd.  {6  as.)     With  t] 
help  of  a  Brdhman  astrologer  the  boy's  father  fixes  the  marrii 
day,  and  sends  the  girl's  father  word  what  day  has  been  dbosi 
The  girl's  father  raises  a  booth  in  front  of  his  house  and  sends  £< 
the  boy  and  his  party.     At  the  girl's  house  the  boy  and  the 
are  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste  in  two  separate  surgig  or  squan 
with  a  drinking  pot  at  each  corner  of  the  square  and  a  th: 
wound    round    their    necks.       Both    are      bathed    and   the  g 
is  dressed  in    a  white    robe    and    yellow    bodice   and   the    b 
in   a  new   dress.     The   girl   stands   in  a   basket  containing   ri 
opposite    the  boy  who  stands  on  a  low   stool.       A  curtain   wi| 
a  central  turmeric  cross  ia  held  between  them ;  the  Brfihman  pric 
recites  the  marriage  service  and  throws  rice  on  the  pair ;  the  gu< 
join  the  priest  in  throwing  rice  ;  a  married  woman  of  the  boj 
family  fastens  the  mangalautra  or  lucky  string  round  theg^l'snecl 
and  the  ceremony  is  over.      In  the  evening  guests  are  treated  toj 
feast  of  poli-a  or  sugar  roily-polios,    and  the  married  couple  go 
state  to  bow  to  the  village  god.      Next  day  the  guests  go  to  the 
homes.     They  bury  their  dead.     The  dead  body  ia  washed,  clotlu 
in  its  every-day  dress,  and  set  leaning  against  a  wall  in  a  sittii 
position.     The  body  is  carried  in  an  old  blanket.     The  mouth  of 
grave  is  closed   with  three  stones  to  which,   on   the  second  dii 
are  offered  rice,  molasses,  and  clarified  butter  on  a  castor-oil  ]( 


When  a  crow  has  pecked  this  ofFering  the  chief  mourner  bathes 
returns  home.  Oa  the  fifth  day  their  women  cowdung  the 
wash  their  clothes,  and  bathe ;  and  friends  and  kinspeople 
•re  asked  to  a  feast  of  polis  or  sugar  rolly-poliea.  Their  social 
diuKites  are  settled  by  a  caste  council.  They  do  not  send  their 
diiidren  to  school  nor  take  to  new  pursuits.  They  show  no  signs  of 
bettering  their  condition.  ^__^___^— — ^— 
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e  second  great  division  of  BijApur  Hindus  includes  those  who 
bare  partly  or  entirely  adopted  the  Lingayat  in  preference  to  the 
Brihrnanic  form  of  faith.  The  LingAyata,  properly  Lingvanta  or 
Kjni/- wearers,  come  under  three  classes  True  Lingdyats,  Affiliated 
Ljog^yats,  and  Half  Lingiyats,  with  a  strength  of  about  220^000 
or  38r7i  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population,  of  whom  110,000 
are  True  LingAyats,  83,500  Affiliated  LingiiyatSj  and  26,500 
Half  LingAyatg.  Liugdyats  are  found  over  the  whole  district  of 
Bij^pur  and  form  a  large  propoition  of  the  Hindu  population  of 
DhArwdr,  Belgaum,  Kolhdpur,  and  ShoUpur,  and  in  Maisur  they 
•re  a  numerous  class.  Special  interest  attaches  to  Bijipur 
Unff&yats,  because  BasaVj*  the  founder  of  the  sect,  according  to 
tii£ local  tradition,  was  born  at  Bagev4di  in  Bijipur,  and,  according 
to  the  Baaav  Puriin,  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Ingloahvar. 
^y  was  the  son  of  a  Brdhmau  of  the  Shaiv  sect  of  Arddhya.  Tho 
"  year  of  his  birth  is  a.d.  1106. 

name  Lingdyat  is  applied  to  all  who  profess  Lingdyatism  and 
the  jangatn  or  movable   ling.     Not  eveiy  one  who  wears  a 
Uag  is  a  True  Lingdyat.     Those  only  are  True  Lingayats  whose  sons 
can  become  Jangams  or  Lingdyat  priests ;  those  whose  sons  cannot 
become  priests  may  be  classed  as  Affiliated  Lingayats.    At  the 
proeeat  nay,  and  probably  for  centuries,   the  wearing  of  the  ling 
and    thu   desertion  of    Brahmans   for  Jangams   as    priests,   have 
been  aproading  among  tho  Brdhmanical  castes  of  Bijdpur.     More 
than  a  third  of  Bijdpur  castes  wear  the  ling  and  are  married  by 
Jaogams.     Many  men  who  wear  tho  sacred  thread  and  the  top- 
knot have  brothers  or  cousins  who  have  taken  to  wear  the  ling.     Few 
caaiea  have  remained  beyond  the  influence  of  the  new  sect.     In  Mr. 
Cumine's  opinion  between    Lingayatism  and    Islam,    Brdhmanism 
wnll  in  a  few  centuries  be  almost  extinct  in  Bijapur.     Though  new 
a<lherents  groop  themselves  round  Lingdyatism  they  cannot  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  original  members.     According  to  the  Basav  Purdn,  Basav 
held  that  the  proper  worsliip  of  the  ling  overthrew  all  distinctions  of 
eaflto,  and  received  converts  from  the  lowest  classes  as  readily  as 
from  the  highest.     This  enthusiasm  did  not  last  long.     Shortly  after 
Baaar's  death,  when  tho  new  $ect  found  its  position  established,  the 
onfftBAl   members  claimed  a  higher  rank  than  any  outsiders.     If 
Brdhmau  wished  to  become  a  Lingayat  he  had  to   pass   through 
throe   yeaiV   proving.     The   term    was  six  years  in  tho  case  of 
Kflhatriya,  nine  in  the  case  of  a  Vaishya.  and   twelve  in  the  case 

he  Ling&yat  and  IaoiAu  acoountn  arc  compiled  from  materiaU  aapplied 
^^ne,  C.S.     Mr.  Cumiae  hJM  ulao  supplied  Vttluabl«  information  for  rnanj 

f  Biuv'a  Ufa  At-o  given  in  tbc  DbArwAr  Statiaticftl  Account. 
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of  a  Bhudia.  Tlie  door  was  apparently  shut  to  all  of  impure  cas 
Except  th;it  at  a  religious  house  almost  all  divisions  of  LingAya 
eat  together,  exclusivcness,  which  is  the  social  basis  of  caste,  is 
strong  among  Liugayats  as  among  any  sect  of  Hindus.  The  ex 
,'to  which  the  modem  or  Affiliated  Ling^yats  have  adopted  Lingdyi 
practices  varies  greatly.  In  some  castes  nearly  all  wear  the  li 
and  shave  the  top-knot ;  in  others  Ziii^-weariug  is  rare,  and  thr 
and  top-knot  wearing  are  common. 

True  Liugayats  are  a  very  large  class,    numbering   abo 
110,000,  and  found  all  over  the  BijApur  district.      Their  person 
names    are   generally  their  gods'    names,  among   men    Kas^pp 
Cheanabasdppa,    and     Shivappa,    and    among     women     Basavvi 
Nagavva,  and  Sangavva.      If  a  Avoman  has  lost  several    childn 
she  gives  her  next  child  a   mean  name,  Tip4,ppa  from  tipi  (K.) 
Btone  or  Kdlavva  trom  kahi  (K.)  a  stone,  hoping  to  save  the  chi 
from   untimely   death."     The   mon  add   oppa   or   father    nud    tl 
women  awn  or  mother  to  their  names.     Their  surnames  are  pi 
and    calling   names  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  a  family  ia  called  af 
some   distinguished   member.      They  have   five  gotraa  or   faraill 
stocks,     Bbringi,    Nandi,     Renuk.     ShanmulcE^     §n"d    Virabbad 
SI  embers  of  the  same  family  stock  do  not  marry.     True  LingAya' 
may  bo  roughly  grouped  into  four  great  classes,  Jangams  or  prie 
ShilvantB    or     pious,     Ban  jigs    or     traders,     and    Panchs 
Jungams  literally   MovaUle   Lings,  the  Jangam  being  cbn'sTSei 
human  Hmjahnne.,  are   divided  into  Virakts  or  celibat^js,  Stimauij^i 
or   common  Jangams,     Gandchdris    or  managers,  and     Mathpai 
or    beadles,      Virakta,    the   highest   class    of   Jangams,    dedicat 
themselves  to  celibacy,  and  ai-e  not  allowed  to  celebrate  niarriag 
They  are  a  comparatively  small  l»ody  and  move  about   the  count 
accompanied  by  their  disciples.     They  stop  at  maths  or   roligioi 
houses,  live  on  the  oilerings  of  the  sect,   let   the  hair   and   beat 
grow,  and  wear  no  cloth  but   tho  loincloth,  a  cap  on  their  heai 
with  a  slnng  of  rndr/iknh  beads  in  it,  and  a  long  salmon-coloui 
coat  falling  to  tho  ankles.     They  never  intentionally  look    on  tl 
fttce  of  a  woman.     The  Samdnya  Jangam  is  the  ordinary  Jangni 
who  has   had  the  aitdii  or  initiation  performed  on  him.      He 
a    maiinod    man,    who     conducts     marriages,    bogs,    servos 
a    temple,    or    lives    by    agriculture.      When    a    Jangam    goc 
begging  he  weare  a  garter  of  bells  caWeAjamj  below  his  right  kne 
and    carries  a  cobra   cane  or  udghet  staff.'     Besides    the    regtjU 
Sdmdnyas   five   classes   of  Jangams  live  by  begging.     The  first 
these  is  the  Kuginmdritatidegalu,  who  sits  on  a  tree  and  rings 
all  day  long  ;  tho  second  is  the  I'aharedk^yakdavni,  who  begs 
door  to  door,  ringing  a  bell ;  the  third  is  the  Mullahavigekjlyakdat 


*  Mr.  H.  T.  Stokes'  Account  of  Belgaum,  8. 

'The  motber's  idea  soeniB  to  be  thftt  evil  epirita  t^ike  spociaJ  pleasure  in  carrj-i 
off  Buy  ol>ject  of  special  affection.      If  a  child  is  i-alled  a  stone  or  a  rubliish  he»j) 
BpiritB  iniiy  think  it  not  worth  their  while  to  carry  ofl'one  whose  pareuts  value 
Bi>  cheaply. 

'  The  .fftngHms  «ay  they  wear  bells  and  a  cobra  cane,  becanse  a  demon  whom 
•lew,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  a»ked  Shir  to  nse  hm  skin  as  a  wollot,  his  b« 
bone  as  a  staff,  and  his  eyes  as  bells.  The  Virakt'e  robo  is  ^almon-tinlfd  because 
reprwenta  the  skio  of  a  demon  which  Shiv  used  to  wear  m  ith  the  bloti<1y  side  ouU 


who,  m  the  presence  of  Lingayats,  stands  on  a  pair  of  woodon  shoes, 
ID  whose  soles  are  nails  with  their  points  up,  and  does  not  couio 
out  of  the  shoes  till  he  is  paid  whatever  sum  he  is  pleased  to  ask  ; 
the  fourth  is  the  Tekkikiyakdavru,  who  throws  his  arms  round 
men  and  does  not  leave  hold  until  he  is  paid  something;  the  fifth*, 
Makaksyak  that  is  the  silent,  who  feigns  dumbness.  Mathpatis 
.-I  i^'T^iles  and  Ganich^ris  or  managers  are  Jangams  who  hold  rent- 
free  land^,  and  are  considered  rather  inferior  to  the  regular  or 
SimJlnja  Jangams.  They  have  not  undergone  the  aitdn  or  initiation. 
Thej  somf>tiiuee  marry  with  one  another,  but  regular  Jangams  do  not 
mmrry  with  them.  Their  duties  are  humble.  The  Mathpati  brings 
for  the  Lingayats  hcl,  vEgle  mannelos,  leaves  on  Mondays  Thm-sdays 
and  holidays,  and  the  Gan^chari  celebrates  widow  marriages,  an 
t>Sice  which  the  Samanya  Jangam  refuses.  To  these  fimctions  tho 
Halhpati  adds  the  office  of  corpse  dresser,  and  the  Ganichari  the 
dnfeios  of  a  messenger  who  makes  known  the  wishes  of  tho  Virakt, 
tli0  bead  of  the  religions  house.  If  a  GanachAri  or  Mathpati  boy 
ham  iL  in  or  aitdn  performed  on  him  he  becomes  a  SdtnAnya 

JsDjipii.  Jjandons  his  fonner  duties,     Jangams  eat  not  only  in 

the  bouse  of  any  member  of  the  LingAyat  sect,  but  in  the  house  of 
nny  '■■  -  -rearing  member  of  any  other  caste,  except  Liogayat 
Ci  ..r  Mh.irs.     A  few  of  the    Shilvaut  or  Pious  Lingdyats, 

who  arc'  lil^o  called  Chilimiagni  ov  Water-hiders  live  in  Ilkal,  Dharwar, 
wad  onij  or  two  large  towns  as  goldsmiths  or  merchants.  They  are 
aft  ottreraely  rare  in  Bijdpur  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  part 
of  the  lucal  Lingayat  community.  They  aro  called  Chilimiagnis  or 
Wacer.hidors  because  they  take  no  water  from  any  well  or  reservoir, 
but  every  day  scoop  for  themselves  a  hole  in  some  wet  sandy  stream- 
b^d,  nnd  in  cai-rying  the  water  home  shroud  the  water-pot 
in  a  doth.  Banjigs  aro  tho  third  main  class  of  pure  Lingayats. 
The  name  moans  ivnu's  or  shopkeepers.  A  man  who  gives 
Banjig  as  his  caste  genenUIy  belongs  to  one  of  the  three  following 
obuiam ;  IIoliyAt-hihalkis  or  beyond  river-men,  Dhulpdvada 
or  foot-duat  sprinklers,  and  Chalgeribalkis  or  vdlagers.'  The 
Iloliy4chibaIki  like  the  Shilvant  puts  a  cloth  over  hia  water-pot 
when  he  carries  it  homo  ;  unlike  the  Shilvaut  he  takes  water  freely 
fr«  •;   and  wells.     Both  Holiydchibalkis  and  Dhulpavdads 

ai-  found    as   merchants  in    the  towns   south    of    tho 

Kriifhua.  Clialgeribalkis  or  villagers  are  chiefly  fanners,  though 
nmoy  arc  shopkeepers  and  wealthy  moneylenders,  Tho  mass 
of  Uio  BonjigM  belong  to  this  subdivision.  The  Panchamsalis 
form  the  bulk  of  tho  cultivating  Lingayats,  and  are  probably  more 
namerous  than  any  other  division.*  Their  position  is  honourable. 
Tbaj  turn  ndmilted   to  be  the  parent  stock  from  which  the  other 
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fill. 
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'<•   KiUiKroeo  hoU  river   ainl  nclu  beyond,     Apparently    tho 

.  tho  Hftiiftkrit  (/fiitii  dui«t  and  pdd  foot,  becAuso  thoy  apiinkic 

oil  ■  Jnngi&nra  feet,     Chalgeribalkis,  tlio  KiiuiTcse   chal(jrri 

.  who  eat  together. 

■  rii.jin  .T.-iin  VVonvont.     The  Panchamft  ore  tho  fifth  or  lowest 

widows  hiive  to  join.    Compare  tho  accouut  uf 
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of  fact  this  rising 
With  girls  it  is 
Panchamsdli  girls, 
by  dikmha  into  her 


divisions  have  sprung  and  from  this  stock  fresh  divisionu  may  ai 
day  spring.     A  Panchamsdli  boy  may  become  a  Jangam^  even 
Virakt  Jangam,  which  none  of  the  lower  classes   over  becomes. 
Chalgeribanci,  a   Dhulp^vdad,    a    Holiydchibalki,   or   a    Shilvat 
'  is  a  man   whose  ancestor  was  a  Pancbamsdlij  and  went  thronf 
the  diksha  or  cleansing  rite.     Any  Panchamsdli  may  enter  any 
the  higher  grades   he   chooses   by  undergoing   dilcsha  and  beii 
invited  to  dine   with   the   particular   division  he  wishes  to  enteij 
In     the     same     way    a    Chalgeribalki,     a      Dhulpavdad,    or 
Holiy^chibalki  can  always   ascend  if   he    chooses.     As   a  matt 

to  a  higher   grade  is    very  rare  among  mei 
common    because   the    Banjigs  often    mar 

and  then  the   girl  is   always   previously  tak« 
husband's   grade,  and  is  not  allowed    a£ 
to  eat  at  hor  parents'  house.     In  rare  cases  even  Jangams  mari 
PanchamsAli  girls  who  have  been  brought  iuto   their    division 
dlksha.     This  is  seldom  done  except  when  parents  have  lost  all  th< 
family  but   one  girl  and  devote  hor  to   bo  the  wife  of  a  Jangai 
As  regards  eating,  a  member  of  any  one  of  the  main   divisions 
eat  in  the    house  of  any    member  of  his  own  or  of  any  higl 
division.      The  Holiydchibalkis  will  eat  in  the  house  of  a  Shilva 
and  all  eat  in  a  Jangam's  house.     None  of  the  divisions  below  tl 
Jangam  eat  in  the  house  of  any  member  of  an  inferior  divisiol 
But  in  a  field,  in  a  rest-house,  or  in  any  place  except  the  host's  hoas 
so  long  as  the  host  has  used  a  new  set  of  earthen  cooking  vessel 
they  will  eat  food  cooked  by  the  host  even  though  he  is  of  an  inferic 
division.    In  a  math  or  religious  house  any  Lingayat  without  questic 
will  eat  bread  which  a  Jangam  has  gathered  in  his  begging.     If  tl 
Jangam  has  brought  it,  it  is  all  right,  whoever  cooked  it,  whethf 
n  Raddi,  a  BilejAdar,  or  any  other  /z«(7-wearing  and  sacred   threap 
hating  Hindu.     Though  the  rule  is  that  a  member  of  a  lower  divisi* 
is  allowed  to  eat  with   members  of  higher  divisions  in  a  Teligi( 
house  when  a  Jangam  is  present,  this   privilege  is  not  granted- 
all  classes  who  profess  Lingdyatism.     The  classes  who  are  del 
from  this  privilege  are  NhAvis  or  barbers,   Gavlis  or  oowkt 
Dhobis  or  washermen,   Bedars,  and  the  depressed  classes  sach 
Mhiirs  and  M6ngs.    In  the  same  way  thore  is  no  objection  to 
/t7i^-wearing  man  coming  into  a  Lingiiyat^s  house  and  seeing  the  fc 
but  if  a  Musalradn,  or  a  Mardtha,  or  any  one  without  a  ling  sees 
food  it  must  bo  thrown    away.      This   rule  applies  only  to  food 
one's  own  house ;  it  does  not  apply  to  food  in  the  field  or  in  tho 
rest-house.     As  regards  marriage  a  Jangam  occasionally  marrieSj 
Chalgeribalki,  Holiydchibalki,  or  Panchamsdli  girl,  first  making 
a  Jangam  by  dikaha  or  cleansing  rite.  Shilvants  seem  not  to  give  the 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Jangams.     A  Jangam  girl  cannot  ms 
any  one     but  a  Jangam ;    Holiyachibalki   girls   and   Chalgeribs 
girls  may  marry  Panchamsdli  husbands.     No  True  Lingdyat  boy 
girl  ever  marries  into  any  of  the  Affiliated  Lingdyat  castes. 

All  True  Lingayats  speak  Ranarese.     So  large    a  body   ooi 
every  difference  of  character,  appearance,  height,  and  colour, 
may  be  said  that  the  average  True  Lingayat  is  probably  fairer  tl 
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t^  average  Kduva  Brahman  or  the  average  Mardtha  Kunbi ;  and 
ig  oertainly  fairer  than  a  Knrubar  or  a  Bedar.  Some  True  Lingdyat 
vomen  are  remarkably  fair-skinned.  The  striking  points  in  the 
npeanuice  of  a  True  LingAyat  man  are  his  ling  which  ia  worn 
(Ulker  at  his  waist  in  a  silver  box  hung  round  his  neck,  or  tied  in  '^ 
t  red  ribbon  round  the  neck,  or  round  the  upper  left  arm ;  the  * 
absence  of  the  sacred  thread ;  and  the  shaven  top-knctless  head. 
They  live  in  ordinary  better  class  honsea  with  mud  walls  and  flat 
roofs  J  almost  all  are  one-storeyed,  only  a  few  in  towns  have  two 
itateys.  The  houses  of  True  Lingaydts,  esj>ecially  of  those  who  belong 
higher  religious  gradee,  are  closed  on  all  aides,  except  a  few 
:g8  for  air  and  light.  Though  very  dark  they  are  well  swept, 
both  the  floors  and  the  furniture  are  scrupulously  clean.  The 
reason  they  give  for  having  their  houses  so  close  shut  is  to  prevent 
lay  bat  /ing-wearers  seeing  their  food.  But  the  want  of 
itxings  is  probably  as  much  to  keep  out  the  eye  of  the  sun,  whom 
£rahma  the  strict  Lingdyat  hates,  as  to  keep  out  the  eye  of  the 
igen  A  True  Lingdyat's  house  can  be  always  known  from  a 
iman^s  or  a  Mardtha^s  by  the  absence  of  the  doorsido  tuisi  or 
baaiL  The  houses  of  the  rich  have  bed.<«,  carpets,  bedsteads, 
a&d  a  large  supply  of  brass  and  copper  cooking  and  storing  vessels ; 
in  the  booses  of  the  poor  most  of  the  vessels  are  of  earthenware, 
ar."  "  and  country  blankets  are  almost  the  only  other  furniture, 
.  liquor  are  forbidden.  All  are  strict  vegetarians,  the 
>\a  food  being  Indian  or  spiked  millet,  pulse,  vegetables,  onions, 
_  lie,  relishes,  milk,  curds,  and  clarified  butter.  Rice  is  considered 
A  dainty  and  is  eaten  only  on  holidays.  The  chief  article  of  food 
in  a  dinner  is  millet  bread.  Next  to  bread  comes  kamja,  that  is 
hoflked  and  boiled  millet.  Sometimes  this  husked  millet  is  boiled 
in  whey  when  it  is  known  as  hidldnuchc?m  or  sour  Imnya.  Their 
holiday  dishes  are  godhi  huggi  that  is  husked  and  boiled  wheat 
waxed  with  molasses,  and  sometimes  with  milk,  shevaya  or  vermicelli 
Ibai  is  wheat  flour  beaten  Into  dough  and  drawn  into  long  threads 
which  are  curled  round  sticks,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  eaten  with 
nolasses  and  milk  ;  IcaMua  or  orange-sized  balls  of  wheat-flour 
stoffad  with  split  gram  and  molasses  or  sugar,  and  boiled  or  fried 
in  I  *  1  poU»  or  wheat-flour  cakes  rolled  round  a  lump  of 
«jil  .1  boiled  with  molasses,  and  baked.     The  commonest  of  all, 

becaaae  the  cheapest,  is  the  godhi  huggi.  Besides  these  holiday 
dhdias,  i}ie  rich  make  many  costly  sweetmeats.  Lingdyats  of  the 
ht^i^r  religious  grades  take  two  meals,  the  first  between  eleven 
and  two,  the  second  between  seven  and  nine.  Others  take  a  third 
moalj  an  early  breakfast  on  bread  left  from  the  night  before  and 
aoma  chalni*or  relish.  As  a  nile  all  True  Lingdyats  bathe  every 
morning  Iwfnpo  eating,  and  strict  Lingdyats  bathe  before  each  meal. 
Ai  ■  lie  dips  the  right  thumb  middle  finger  and  ring  finger 

ixj'-  ,_  ^  shes,  and  rubs  the  ashes  on  his  body  repeating  the  text 

which  hiH  religious  guide  breathed  in  his  ear  when  he  was  purified. 
After  washing  his  mouth  a  True  Lingdyat  rubs  his  brow  with  ashes. 
When  he  sits  to  eat  he  takes  the  Hug  out  of  the  box,  lays  it  on  his  left 
p»i'  '  ih  water,  and  drops  bel  leaves  and  cowdung  ashes 

01  yate  daily  ask  one  or  two  Jangams  to  dine  at  their 
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houses  aud  the  poor  call  them  on  hoUJajs.       AVhcn  a  2 
comes  to  a  laytuau's  house  to  dine,  ho  is   scatod  on  a  - 

are  wnsbed,  some  of  tbe  water  is  sprinkled  on  the  lint/, 

is  poured  on  Shiv  in  a  Shiv's  temple,  for  the  god  lives  in  the  J 
.with  more  divinity  than  he  lives  in  theimage.    ''"'      '   ------ 

'  not  served  aa  a  layman's  iood  is  served  in  n  , 
Tho  plate  is   laid   on  a  three-legged   stool   and 
the  low  stool  on  which  the  Jangam  is  to  sit.     No   i 
sits  to  eat  till  the   Jangam  has  tini>>hed    hi^    dinner.      A  «i 
should  leave  nothing  on  his  plate.     So  carefully    do  some  Ji 
keep  this  rule  that  they  wash  the  dish  when  they  are  donean( 
the  water  with  which  the  dish  was   washed.     A  Jangam  esd 
leaves  and  nuts  before  he  washes  his  moutlij  as,  after  wi 
mouth,  he  is  not  allowed  to  eat  anything.     Tho  men  wear 
cloth,     the     shouldercloth,  the    jacket,    and    tho    headl 
the  women  wear  the  robe  aud   bodice.     The  robe  is  woaCil 
the  waist  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ankles.     Tho   end  of  th- 
is not  passed  between  the  legs  and  tucked  into  the  wni^t 
but  is  gathered  into  a  large  liunch  of  folds  in  front  or  to  t 
side.     The  upper  end  is  passed  across  the  bosom  and  over 
and  haogs  loosely  down  the  right  side.     The  two  v 
are  tied  in  a  knot  in  front,  leaving  the  arms  neck 
Many  of  them  have  silk  and  brocade  clothes  for  holiday 
are  fond  of  black  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  rod.     Soi 
neat  and  clean  as  firdhmans,  but  tho  dress  of  most  is  Icsa 
clean  than  the  dress  of  Brdhmaus.     True  Lingdyat  woui 
bangles  and  the  lucky  necklace  or  inangaUutra,  and  the  ; 
the  lucky  necklace  plays  a  much  more  prominent  part 
than  in  a  Brahmanical  wedding.     Some  True  Liugd\'at  \ 
6rst  husbands  are  alive  mark  their  brows  with  kttalcu  or  rer\ 
and  others  with  ashes.     Even  after  her  second  marriage,  no  wi 
allowed  to  put  either  vermilion  or  ashes  on  her  brow.     True  IflD 
women  do   not  wear   false   hair  or  deck   their  hair  witi 
Both  men  and  women  are  fond  of  ornaments.^ 

As  aclass  Lingayatsare  orderly.sober.audhonest! 
where  they  are  cunning  and  unscrupulous.  The  i 
begging  and  on  the  offerings  of  the  people ;  the  Banjigs  and  I 
are  shopkeepers  and  moneylenders ;  and  most  of  the  I'anriuii 
husbandmen.  Lingdyats  seem  never  to  enter  the  army  or  the  pi 
Few  of  them  are  in  Government  service  as  clerks,  but  that  is  prol 
because    they    find    agriculture,  shopkeepiug,    and    mone^'lcu 
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•The  men  wear  on  the  neck,  the  ^f-"^'      --.'rand  ehnr,-   -'^^      — --j 
k/iaildg&adtodit-s,  round  theright  wrisi  lound  the  v 

oil  the  fingers.    A  rioli  joftn'sornaineat-  .,        c-  l'J>  *  P*^'*'"  ^'-  -  -      

wear  tho   earringa  called  vali,  bugdi.jluimii,  ijfuxtUi,  aud  bainjhanU  all  ol| 
without  peaila  ;    the  noae    rings  called  mwj,  na(h,  and  vnfjfi  nil 
without  pearls  ;  round  the  neck    gcjUikta,  •futuHfitUcla,  haniffilikk 
kdripaU,  sariffi,  kaUidne,  and  puHimra:  on  the  arm  ««Jfc»,  nd^murgi^ 
the  wriats  go(,  ftdtlya,  tCkJds,  jnt>r,  h>i     '      '     .  r/om.  and  ' 
the  I»im6ar;ya/f a,  cither  with  claapa   i'  i;  mouths  <': 

on    the  ankles  Mkhli,  paijan,  idliado  .  .     .i:  1  hilungart  all _.  ,  muM 

pillf.  UO'P'^lf,  miHjiUti>,  and  gmdui  all  of  ailver.     Poor  women  goucraUyl 
brttcdeta  aud  aecklnce^ 
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better  than  clerkship.     Of  late  more  True  Lingdyat  youthg  have 
entering  Government  service.     Asa  class  True  Lin  gdjats  are 
cidedly   prosperous.      Poor  women   help   their  husbands   in    the 
"ter  parte   of   field-work,    and  in   village  shopkeeping    families 
women  sometimes  sit  in  the  shop  and  sell.     On  ordinary  days* 
ktabanduiea    go   to    their    work   at  six  or  seven,  return  between 
and  eleven,   and    begin   work    again    after   the    midday    rest, 
end  it  by  sunset.     In   harvest  time  they  go    to    field    in    the 
ig,    eat   their    dinner    in    tlie    field,    and    do  not  return  till 
ght.      The   chief  difference   between   a    shopkeeper's   hours 
a  husbandman's  is  that    the  shopkeeper   sometimes    stays    in 
shop    till    eight   or    nine.      Thoy   rarely  close  thoir  shops  on 
oUdays.     Though  they  think    themselves   superior   to    Brdhmans, 
lither   drinking    water    at    their    hands    nor   allowing    thorn    to 
•the  inner  parts  of  their  houses,  Lingayats  generally  rank  with 
The  three  watchwords  of  the   Lingnyat  faith  are  the  linrf, 
'H.  and  the  gurv.     The  h'lig  is  the  stone  home  of  the  deity, 
ii  ( lie  human  abode  of  the  deity.and  the  guru  in  the  teacher 

L.  .;.:.. „3  the   sacred  spell  into  the    disciple's  ear.     The  ling 
1  by  Lingdyats  is  gonei-ally  made  of  light-gray  slato  stone.    The 
consists  of  two  discs,  the  lower  one  circular  about  one-eighth  of 
I  inch  rhjck  the  upper  slightly  elongated.  Each  disc  is  about  three- 
r  an  iuch  in  diameter,  and  is  separated  by  a  deep  groove  about 
cif  an  inch  broad.  From  the  centre  of  the  upper  disc,  which 
^Jtly  rounded,  rises  a  pea-like  knob  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
r*na  three-quarters  of  an  inch  round,  giving  the   atone  ling 
height  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch.     This    knob  ia 
lied  the  ban  or  arrow.     The  upper  disc  is   called  j'alhdn  that  is 
Water  carrier,  because  this  part  of  a  full-sir.ed  ling  is  grooved  to 
the  water  which  ia  poured  over  the  central  knob.     It  is 
lied  piih  that  is  the  seat  and  pithak   the  little   seat.     Over 
fiw^,  to  keep  it  from  harm,  is  plastered  a  black  mixture  of  clay, 
^duijg  a«hes,  and  marking-nut  juice.      This  coating,    which   ia 
•d  Iciiftthi  or  the  cover,  entirely  hides  the  shape  of  the  enclosed 
It  forms  a  smooth  black  slightly-truncated  cone,  not  unlike 
rk  bbtelnut,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high  and  narrowing 
)m  thp^e-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  base  to  half  an  inch  across  tho 
The  fitone  of  which  the  ling  is  made  comes  from  Parvatgiri  in 
irth   Arkot.     It  ia  brought  by  a  class  of   people  called  Xambi 
because,  besides  the  ling  stone,  thoy   bring  slung  from 
Ider-bamboo   the  holy  water  of  the  PAtAl-Ganga,  a  pool  on 
iri,  whose  wat^r  Lingayats  hold  as  sacred  as  Bi-jthmanical 
loa  hold   the  water  of  the  Ganges.     The  simplest  ling    costs 
(1  a.),  and  their  usual  price  is  3»,  (Rs,  IJ).     To  the  clay,ashe8, 
nuirking-nut  juice,  the  rich  add  powdered  gold  silver  coral 
even  diamonds  raising  the  value  of  the  ling  sometimes  to 
50).     A  ling  .should  be  tied  to  the  arm  of  a  pregnant  woman 
Jgfath  mouth  of  pregnancy  and  to  the  arm  of  child  as  soon 
bom.    This  rule  la  not  strictly  kept.     The  ling  is  sometimes 
on  tho  fifth  day,  but  generally  not  till  a  day  between  a  fortnight 
weeks  after  birth.     A  child's  ling  has  generally  no  case  or 
be  kanthi  is  sometimes  not  added  for  months,  sometimes  not 
The  ling  is  sometimes  tied  to  the  cradle  in  Tvhich  the 
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child  sleeps,  instead  of  to  the  child.     It  ia  rarely  allowed  toremaii 

the  child  till  the  child  is  five  or  six  years  old.  Till  then  it  is  gener 

kopt  ill  the  house  shrine  along  with  the  house  gods.     The  Ivig 

worn  either  on  the  wrist^  the  arm,  the  neck,  or  the  head.    Some  weal 

•  the  litig  slung  from   the  left   shoulder   like  a  sacred  thread  and 

some  carry  it  in  the  waistband  of  the   lower   garments.      The  ImA 

two   ways  are  contrary   to  the  rule    that  the  ling  should   nerei 

be  worn  below  the  navel.     It  is    worn  either  tied  round  by   a 

ribbon  or  in  a  silver  box  fastened  by  a  silver  chain.     Each  family 

has  generally  a  few  spare  lings  in  stock.     The  ling  is  never  shown 

to  any  one   who  does  not  wear  a  Ung  himself.     It  should  be  taken 

out  three  times  a  day,  washed,  rubbed  with  ashes,  and  a  striag   d 

rudrdksh  beads  bound  round  it.     A  man  or  a  woman  keeps  the 

same  Hng  all  through  life,  and,  in  the  grave,  it  is  taken  out  of  its  case 

and  tied  round  the  corpse's  neck  or  arm.    If  the  ling  is  accidentally 

lost  the  loser  has  to  give  a  caste  dinner,  go  through  the  ceremony  o( 

sknddhi  or  cleansing,  and  receive  a  new  ling  from  the  teacher  or 

guru.     The  person  whose  Ung  is  lost  fasts  till  another  is  tied  on.    He 

bathes  and  washes  a  Virakt  Jangam's  feet,  rubs  cowdang  ashes  on 

the  Jangam's  head,  and  bows  before  him.     He  sprinkles  the  water  in 

which  the  Jangam's  feet  were  washed  on  his  body  and  sips  a  little  of 

it  along  with  the  five  cow-gifts.     The  Jangam  places  a  new  ling  on 

his  left  palm,  washes  it  with  water,  rubs  cowdung  ashes  on  it,  layi 

a  hel  leaf  on  it,  mutters  some  texts  or  mantras  on  it,  and  ties  it 

round  the  neck  of  the  person.     When  a  Jangum  loses  his  ling,  th6 

case  becomes  serious,  and  many  a  Jangam  is  said  to  have  lost  hii 

caste  on  account  of  losing  his  ling.      The  gum  or  religious  teacher, 

the  third  watchwardof  the  Ling^yat  faith  is  either  a  Virakt  or  celibata 

or  a  Silmdnya  or  oi'dinary  Jangam.     Their  head  teacher  is  the  head 

of  the    monastery    at   Chitaldurg    in    North- West  Maisur,      Like 

other    Hindu   teachers,    the  head     teacher    during     his    lifetii 

generally  chooses  a  successor  who  acts  nnder  his  orders  so  lonj 

he  lives.     The  head  teacher  may  belong  to  any  of  the  higher  cIj 

of  Ling^yats.     He  lives  in  celibacy  in  bis  monastery  at  Chitaldi 

with  great  pomp,  and  receives  divine  honours  from  his  follows 

He  goes  on  tour  once  every  threeor  four  years,  receiving  contributions 

and  in  return  giving  his  followers  the  water  in  which   his  feet 

washetl,  which  they  rub  on  their  eyes  and  drink.      The  ordina 

maths  or  religious  houses  are   under  married  or  unmarried  Jan^ 

When  the  head  of  a  religious  house  is  a  celibate  or  Virakt  Jan| 

he  is  succeeded  by  his  pupil.     These  pupils  remain  unmarried 

are  the  sons  either  of  married  clergy  or  of  laymen,  who,  unde 

vow  or  for  some  other  cause,  have,  as  children,  been  devoted  tol 

religious  house.     Bo)'8  devoted  to  a  religious  house  under  a  vow 

called  viaris  or  youths.       The  gurus  or  teachers  are  of  five  kii 

The  gum  who  ties  on  the  ling  is  called  the  Dikshaguru  that  ia~ 

diknha  or  purifying    teacher.      The  yum  who  teaches  religion 

called  the  ShikshAguru  or  the  instructor,  and  the  religions  guide  is' 

called  the  Mokshguru  or  absorption  teacher.      The  guru  of  t^ 

Mokshgnru  is  called  the  Gurvingam  or  the  teacher  of  t^hers,  a|fl 

the  highest  priest  is  called  the  Paramgnrn  or  the  chief  teacher.    ThdH 

religious  books  are  written  in  Kinarese.    Like  BrAhmanical  religioua 

works  they  seem  to  bo  divided  into  bhak(ij}ar  or  the  faith-path 


bijApur. 

fm^angiar  g^  pie  knowledgfl-path.     Of  the   books  wliich  teach  faith 

ma  Lhe  path  to  hcavea  the  most  popular  is  the  Basay  PnrAn,  and  of 

thoee  which  teach  knowledge  the  best   known   is  the  Prabhu  Ling 

LUa,     The  Basav  Purdn,  which  gives  the  life  of  Basav  the  founder 

of   the    religion,    is    described    by    Mr.  Brown    as    an    amusing 

book  foil  of  wild   stories.^     The  Lila  is  an  allegorical    poem,   the 

object  of   which   is   to  teach  the  favourite  Jangain  doctrine,  that 

the  object  of  religion  is  that  the  deity  should  live  in  the  boliover  b 

■oitl   IIS  he  lives   in   the   ling.     Besides  theso  two  leading  works, 

there  are  the  Chennabasav  Purdn   and  the  Mari  Basav   Puran  and 

several  other  Jangam  legends.     The  Basav  Puran  is  the  favourite 

k  aad   is  much   read.     The  other  books  are  seldom  seen  and 

not  held   in   high   esteem.     The   book  generally  consulted  by 

the  Bijipur  Lingayats  is  the  Vivek   Chint^mani  a   work  written 

in  rial  Kuunad  or  old  Kauarese.    It  treats  of  rites  and  observances, 

SL  to  be  a  modern  compilation,  made  to  correspond  with  the 

liiuuuuuii  K.armkdDd.  If  a  Lingayat  is  asked  why  ho  has  kept  so  raanjr 

lir^manical   rites  and  customs,  he  will  generally  name  the  Vivek 

CUinUUnaniashis  authority,  thoughthe  chances  are  thatho  has  neither 

read  nor  seen  the  book.  One  of  the  few  points  in  which  Lingiiyats  agree 

with  Brihmanic  Oindus  is  the  study  of  the  Yogshitstra,  the  science 

which  teaches  the  mastery  over  the  senses  and  organs,  and  enables  the 

expert  to  contemplate  the  Universal  Soul  in  undisturbed  meditation. 

The  Lingtijats  sum  their  rehgion  under  eight  loading  behcfs  :  First, 

tbcre  IS  noGod  bat  8hiv ; second, Shi v's  followers  arealone  high-born; 

third,  the  human  body  is  made  pure,  that  is  evil  spirits  are  scared 

oat  of  it,  by  doing  a  service  to  the  t-eacher,  to  the  ling,  or  to  tho 

priest,  by  taking  a  gift  from  a  priest,  by  wearing  rudmksh  berries, 

by  repeating  texts,  by  drinking  water  in  which  a  priest^s  foot  has 

bcciu  biithed,  and  by  rubbing  the  body  with  holy  ashes  ;  fourth,  the 

Cre  conducts  or  panchuchdr  are  the  five  sources  of  life  i^  6fth,  not  to 

take  life  is  virtue  ;  sixth,  to  have  no  worldly  desires  is  true  conduct j 

eevcnth,  tho  righteous  life  is  heaven  ;  and  eighth,  the  wicked  life 

is  hell.     If,  jwhich   is  unlikely,  the  high  ideas  of  the  Basav  Puran 

ever  seized  hold  of  the  lives  of  Liogdyats  they  have  to  a  great  extent 

loei  their  hold.     The  leading  doctrines  in  which  the  Basav  Puran 

differs  from  the  practice  of  Brahmanism  is  that  there  is  one  God 

who  gtiards  from  evil ;  that  between  this  god  and  his  worshipper 

iHere  is  no  need  of  a  go-between  and  no  need  of  sacrifices,  penances, 

'  fasts  J  second,  that  all  /in^-wearers  are  equal,  therefore 

lyat  woman  is  as  high  as  the  Lingdyat  man,  that  she 

BhouiU  Dot  marry  till  uho  oomos  of  ago,  and  should  have  a  voico  in 

^liK.-iirK^  lit?p  husband,  so  also  that  as  all  ?»?i(/- wearers  are  equal,  caste 

s  should  cease ;  third,  that  a  true  believer  and  /i7i(;-wearer 

ii'M  jw  itnpnre,  therefore  that  births,  women's  monthly  sickness, 

death  attise  tho  Lingayat  no  impurity;  fifth,  that  on  death  the 

er  goes  straight  to  Shiv's  heaven,  therefore  his  soul  cannot 

-O  a  lowcaste  manor  into  an  animal,  therefore  he  needs  no 
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*  TIm  PamieSdth  i.onducU  are  Bhritydchdr  condact  worthy  of  a  human 

at  of    Sbiv,  '  conduct  worthy  of  a  siiirit  servant  of  Shiv,  Lingdchdr 

i  worthy  of  a  />>if/-»Qarer,  Sadilehdr  conduct  worthy  oi  «  uiut,  and  SkivdchUr 

rcoadact  woUhy  ol  tit>iv. 
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funeral  rites  to  help  him  to  heaven  or  to  keep  him  from  wanderin 
on  earth  an  uneasy  ghost ;  sixth,  that  as  Shiv  is  an  all-powerf oj 
guardian,  the  wearer  of  his  emblem  need  fear  no  evil,  the   influent 
of  the  stars  is  therefore  powerless  and  astrology  useless  :  the  evil  eye," 
wandering  spirits,  spells,  and  incantations  can  work  the  Ling^yat  no 
hai'm.    According  to  the  books  Basav  taught  that  there  w^aa  only  o 
God,     In    practice,    like  their  Brahmanic    neighbours,    Lingiy 
worship    many   gods.     Fii-st  among   their  gods  comes   Basav  i. 
founder  of  their  faith  whom  they  identify  with    Nandi  or  Mah^de 
bull.     They  also  worship  Virbbadra  and  Ganpati  whom  they  consider 
the  sons,  and  Gauga  and  P^rvati  whom  they  consider  the  wives 
Shiv,  and  keep  their  images  in  their  houses.  Besides  these  membo] 
of  Shiv'a  family  they  worship  Yallamtna  of  Hampi  in  Belldri,  Mala 
Mallikdrjun,  and  Tulja-Bhavani  of  Tuljdpur  in  the  Nizam's  coun 
As  a  guardian  against  evil,  that  is  against  evil  spirits,  the  great  ri 
of  the  ling  is  the  sun.     According  to  one  account    Basav  was  turn 
otit  of  his  father's  house  because  ho  refused  to  say  the  sun-hymn 
gayatri.^  Shilvauts  and  other  strict  Lingfiyats  veil  their  drinking  wa 
80  that  the  sun  may  not  see  it :  they  say  the  sun  is  Brahma.     Cent 
to  the  rules  of  their  faith  common  Liugiyats  worship  the  sun  on  n 
moon  day,  and  the  moon  on  full  moon  day.     Again  according  to  t! 
books  Basav  removed  fasts  and  feasts,  penance  and  pilgrimage,  rosari 
and  holy  water,  and  reverence  for  cows.     This  change  probably  ne- 
passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  books.     At  present  Bijiipur  LingilyatB  all 
fast  on  Shivrdtra  or  Shiv's  Night  on  the  dark  thirteenth  of  Mngh 
January-February,  and  on  Nngpanchmi  or  the  bright  fifth  of  Shrdv< 
in  July-August,    and   follow  their  fasts  by  a  feast.      ,They  k 
partial  fasts,  tliat  is  they  take  only  one  evening  meal,  on  Skrd 
or    July-August   Mondays.      They   make   pilgrimages   to   Go 
and  to   Ijlvi   where   Baav  died  in  North   Kanara,  to  Sanifamei 
to  Pftrvatgiri  in  North  Arkot,  to  Qftmpi  in  Bell^ri,  and  lo  Tn! 
in  the  Nizdm'a  country.     A  few  devout   Lingayats  even   visit 
twelve  shrines  of  Shiv  in  different  parts  of  India.*      Many  Jangai 
wear  rosaries  and  tell  their  bead.s  ;  the  water  in  which  a  Jangai 
feet   have    been    washed  is   drunk  as   holy    water  or  Urfh,     ai 
Lingdyats  show  the  cow  as  much  reverence  as  Brahmanic  Hin 
show  her.     As  regards  mediators,   Basv's  efforts  to  drive  Brdh 
out   of    their    place    as    mediators    between    men   and    god    ba^ 
been   successful.     No    True     Lingayat  and    not    many     Affilia 
Lingdyats,    except    that    they    cousult  them    as  astrologers,    o 
employ  or  show  respect  to  Brahmans.     In  practice  the  Jangam 
as  much  a  mediator  to  the  Lingayat  as  the  Brdhman  is  a  medii 
to  the  Brahmanic  Hindu.     In  theory  as  a  /tn^-wearer  the  Liogi; 
woman  is  equal  to  the  Lingayat  man,  she  ought  not  to  be  m, 
before  she  comes  of  age,  and  she  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  oh 
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*  The  twelve  grw*  _8^^'^  «hrinM  are  BhimAahankar  on  the  baak  of  _ 
Bhima  in  t:aflQa.  nhri^hmoshvar  >n  glesa.  »n  t^e  NiaAm'*  country,  Kodirj 
QflrwhAl  in  the  Kortl^^- Western  Provinces,  Mah^Al  in  Ujain,  Malliklrjun  on  Bf 
Shail  in  North  Arkot^  N^KnAth  in  Avandhe  in  Bhor.  OnikAreshvar  in  Mil< 
Rameshvar  in  Madura,  SomnAth  in  KithiAwAr,  Tryambak  in  N*nk,  Vaidyi 
Parli  in  the  NizAm'a  couatry,  and  Vishvcahvar  in  Benares. 
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bQfiband.     In  practice  tbere  is    little  difference  between   the 
Stion  of  a  LingAyat  and  of  a  Brdh manic  woman.     The  Lingajat 

like  the  Lingayat  boy  is  invested  with  the  ling,  and  in  this  she 
iffera  from  Brdhnianic  women  who  are  never  girt  with  the  thread; 

putting  on  of  the  bride's  lucky  neck  thread  is  also  the  chief 
in  a  Lingiyat  wedding.  Still  Lingflyat  girls  are  married  arf 
Idren  and  if  they  come  of  age  before  they  are  married  the  fact  is 
kept  carefully  hid.  They  do  not  eat  with  their  husbands  and  they  do 
not  mention  their  husband's  name.  A  girl  has  no  share  in  choosing  a 
bnBbaud,  and  a  husband  may  marry  a  second  wife  without  asking  the 
firat  wife's  leave.  The  widow's  head  is  not  shaved,  and,  except  among 
jMigaiDS,  she  is  allowed  to  marry  again.  Still  a  widow  is  considered 
unlaoky  and  is  never  asked  to  joyful  ceremonies.  According  to  the 
books  a  woman  is  as  fit  as  a  man  to  be  a  religious  teacher.  In  practice 
no  Lingdyat  woman  ever  teaches  the  creed,  or,  except  Basvia  or 
religious  serving-girls  and  courtezans,  ever  adopts  a  religious  life. 
Tbe  tbeory  that  among  meu  all  iing-vfeskrers  are  equal  has  been  sliown 
to  have  early  broken  down.  Except  in  religious  houses  and  when  a 
prieitt  ia  present  the  diScrent  Lingayat  subdivisions  are  socially  as 
exclaeive  as  the  different  Brdhmaiiical  castes.  Their  feeling  to  the 
MhArs,  Mangs,  and  other  castes  deemed  impure  is  in  no  way  kinder 
or  more  generous  than  the  Brahman  feeling.  The  theory  that  nothing 
can  defile  the  wearer  of  the  ling  has  toned  down  in  practice,  A 
coniiog  of  age  and  monthly  sickness,  a  birth  and  a  death  are  all 
believed  to  cause  impurity,  though,  as  among  Jains,  the  iinjmritj-  is 
much  less  thought  of  and  is  much  more  esi^ily  and  quickly  cleansed 
lluiD  among  Brdhmanic  Hindus.  That  the  dead  Lingayat  goes  to 
Sbiv'a  heaven  seems  to  be  a  practical  belief  which  has  greatly  reduced 
ibe  rites  to  the  dead,  and  probably  the  fear  of  spirits.  Still  in 
practice  the  ling  has  not  been  found  to  protect  its  wearers  against 
«U  evil.  Ling^yats  consult  astrologers,  fear  and  get  possessed  by 
eril  spirits,  and  employ  knowing  men  to  cast  out  spirits,  lay  ghosts. 
Bad  counteract  charms  and  spells,  little  if  at  all  less  freely  than 
their  neighbours  among  Brahmanic  Hindus.  On  the  whole,  says 
Mr.  Camine,  Ling^yuts  are  less  fettered  than  Brahmanic  Hindus 
by  ceremonial  details  and  observances.  They  have  fewer  gods  and 
have  l«.*s.s  fear  of  the  dead,  the  perfohm  no  miud-rites  and  they  allow 
the  widows  of  laymen  to  marry.  Wlien  you  have  said  this,  and  said 
that  ihey  do  not  read  Brahmanic  holy  books,  that  they  hateBrdhmana, 
that>  when  men  meet,  instead  of  calling  on  Rjim  they  say  Sharnarthi 
ibat  is  Help  Pray,  and  when  you  have  added  that  they  wear  a  ling 
and  not  it  sacred  thread,  that  the  men  shave  the  topknot  and  do  not 
nhavethe  widow'nhead  or  the  mourner's  lip,  you  have  about  exhausted 
the  difference  between  the  two  parties. 

IdDgayats  have  two  peculiar  religious  processions,  the 
Kandikoun  or  Nandi's  horn  and  the  Vyjisantol  or  VyAs'  hand.  The 
fVory  about  Nandi's  horn  is  that  in  a  fight  with  a  demon  Naudi 
once  lost  a  horn.  His  followers  found  his  horn  and  carried  it  ia 
procesaioa.  The  horn  is  now  a  long  bamboo  pole  wound  round  with 
ainps  of  coloured  clnth  and  the  top  is  surmounted  by  a  conical  globe. 
About  four  and  a  half  feet  from  each  side  of  the  pole  a  plank  is 
CMtoDAd,  and  on  each  plank  is  set  a  braj^s  bull.  This  is  paraded 
ebiefly  in  the  month  of  Shrdvan  or  July-Auguat.      Vyasantol  or  the 
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hand  of  Vyas,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Purlins,  ia  a  hand  made 
rags  which  is  tied  to  Nandi's  horn,  and,  to  exasperate  Brdhm 
is  paraded  in  streets  where  Brahmans  are  numerous.  As  the  na: 
of  Vy/is  is  as  sacred  to  them  as  the  name  of  a  gi 
Brahmans,  when  his  hand  is  pai*aded,  are  by  no  means  backwa: 
in  avenging  the  insult  by  force.  Formerly  riots  were  of  const 
occurrence,  and  about  forty  years  ago  in  one  fight  in  Dharw 
many  lives  were  lost.  The  parading  of  Vyaa'  hand  was  forbidden^ 
but  in  outlying  villages  the  practice  is  still  kept  up,  and,  in  18  ~ 
it  caused  a  riot  in  Belubi  in  Bijapur,  The  story  is  that  when  Vyi 
had  finished  ten  of  the  eighteen  Pui"^us,  five  iu  pnvise  of  Vishnu  an 
five  in  praise  of  Shiv,  the  rishis  or  seers  a.sked  which  god  was  the 
greater.  Vy&s  pointed  to  the  five  Vaishnav  Purnns,  and  Virbhadra 
in  anger  cut  off  his  right  hand.  As  Vyas  wrote  the  remaining  eigl 
Purdns  in  praise  of  Shiv,  Shiv  allowed  his  hand  to  grow  ag 
Though  in  theory  the  /t?i//-wearer  is  safe  from  evil  spirits,  LingAy; 
are'  as  much  afraid  of  ghosts  as  other  Hiadaa,  and,  one  of  their  fi 
holy  ashes^  is  specially  valued  as  a  ghost  scarcr.  When  a  person 
possessed  his  brow  is  marked  with  ashes  from  a  censer  placed  bef 
the  bouse  image  of  Virbhadra,  or  he  is  sometimes  given  charmi 
water  to  drink.  They  have  also  faith  in  soothsaying  and  astrolo 
and  occasionally  consult  Brahman  astrologei's  to  find  the  lucky  time 
to  hold  marriage  and  other  ceremonies. 

After  a  birth  a  Kabliger,  LingAjat,  or  Maratha  midwife  washes 
the  mother  and  child  in  warm  water,  and  lays  them  on  a  bedstead. 
The  family  priest  ties  a  ling  round  the  neck  of  the  child  and 
withdraws.*  The  mother  is  given  dry  dates,  dry  ginger,  anise-sood 
or  shep  Pimpinella  anisum,  raw  sugar,  and  clarified  butter,  and  " 
fed  on  boiled  rice  which  is  eaten  with  garlic.  She  is  kept  warm 
having  a  chafing  dish  set  under  her  bedstead  on  which  garlic  rind 
burnt.  On  the  fifth  evening  the  midwife  places  in  the  lying-in  ro 
an  image  of  the  goddess  Jivati,  sprinkles  turmeric  and  redi">ow 
on  the  goddess,  lays  cooked  food  before  her,  waveis  a  lamp  about  h 
and  carries  the  lamp  unrlor  cover,  for  if  the  lamp  is  seen  by  any  ol 
bat  the  midwife  the  mother  and  child  will  sicken.  On  the  twol 
day  the  child  is  crndled  and  named.  Each  of  the  women,  who  com* 
for  the  naming,  brings  with  her  a  robe  or  a  bodicecloth  for  tl 
mother,  a  jacket  or  a  cap  for  the  child,  and  two  halves  of  o 
kernel  and  a  pound  of  millet,  wheat,  or  spiked  millet. 

The  rite  of  aitdn  or  initiation  is  performed  on  the  unmarried  so; 
of  all  Jangams.     When  aittiii  is  performed  on  a  youth  he  beco; 
fit  to  hold  the  highest  religious  posts ;  he  may  become  a  mathaday 
or  the  head  of  a  religious  house.     A  Jangam  who  has  no  sons  li 
the  rite  performed  at  his  expense  on  one  of  the  sons  of  a  lay  disci 
of  the  Panchamsdli  caste  or  of  some  caste  above  the  Panclmmsd 
The  boy  who  is  chosen   from  a  lay  Lingayat  family  should   bo 
respectable  parents,  and  his  ancestors,  both  male  and  female,   o 
to  the  eleventh  generation,  should   not   be   children   of   m 


*  The  five  holy  whoa  arc  akahaua  or  no  dying,  rtwi/aprakdthmtln  or  glowing  wl 
heavenly  light,  mnhadauhvanjadilynk  or  bestower  of  great  pruajwrity,  nJjtviAtJ 
Barer  from  spirits,  dcnionB,  wiltl  Ixjiuts,  and  rc'iitilcs,  Kai tarvajHl/ntdshak  or  cloan^ 
of  all  sins. 
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widows.  For  this  roason  tho  sons  of  mathpaiis  or  beadloa  and  of 
g.i  •    or   managers  seldom   undergo  initiation   or  aiUin.      A 

1><  -  nied  when  he  is  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  old. 

The  ceremony  takes  place  at  night,  that  no  non-/tn^-wearing  Hindu 
may  see  it.  It  should  take  place  in  one  of  the  seven  months  ot. 
KatirAtiAAor  April-May,  Shrdvanor  July-Angust,^*Aw'n  or  September- 
Ocfcobor,  Kdrtik  or  October -November,  Mdrgashir/th  or  November- 
December,  Mf'ujh  or  January -February,  and  Phdlgun  or  February- 
Marcli ;  and  on  one  of  eight  days  in  either  fortnight,  the  second, 
tho  third,  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  tho  tenth,  the  eleventh,  the  twelfth, 
or  the  thirteenth.  Of  the  days  of  the  week  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thtmsday  and  Friday  are  suited  for  the  ceremony  :  and  of  the  lanar 
mansions  or  nakshairds,  the  lucky  ones  are  Anuradha,  Hast,  Magha, 
Mriff,  MqI,  Revti,  Rohini,  Uttara,  Uttarashadha,  and  Uttar- 
bihAdrapftda.  If  the  boy  is  to  become  a  Virakt  or  celibate,  his 
ir:-  -  performed  in  the  dark  half  of  the  month,  and  when  Jio 

i»  i  to  be  a  Grihast  or  householder,  the  ceremony  takes  place 

in  the  bright  lialf  of  the  month.  In  an  initiation  tho  hhtiehuddhi  or 
earth  purifyiag  is  tho  first  observance,  Either  in  a  religious  house  or 
ia  »  dwelling  house  a  piece  of  ground  eleven  and  a  quarter,  twelve, 
or  '  ind  three-quarters  feet,  by  six  and  three-quarters,  seven 
«4.  r  eight  and  a  quarter  feet,  ia  dug  seven  and  half  to  eight 

ter  feet  deep.  Bits  of  stone  and  tilo  and  other  impure 
tnken  out  ot  the  pit  and  it  is  filled  with  fine  earth,  which  is 
sfierwnrdH  beaten  hai-d.  At  the  same  time  the  house  is  whitewashed 
and  painted  and  its  floor  is  cowdunged.  On  the  day  fixed  a  small 
bower  with  a  canopy  of  silk  cloth  is  raised  on  the  sacred  epot.  At 
the  entrance  of  tho  bower  an  arch  is  made  of  two  plantain  trees  or 
ne  stalks.  The  floor  of  the  bower  is  plastered  with  tjnrochan  or 
,r,  cowdung,  cow's  clari6ed  butter,  cow's  milk,  and  cow's  urine, 
on  it  is  drawn  a  parallelogram  with  lines  of  quartz  powder.  In  the 
iarge  parallelogram  throe  small  parallelograms  are  drawn  with  lines  of 
quart}!:  powder.  The  first  parallelogram  which  lies  farthest  from  tho 
entrance,  measures  three  feet  and  a  quarter  by  two  feet  and  a  quarter. 
Ill  'd  with  a  folded  silk  or  woollen  cloth  and  is  set  apart  for 

th<  !■  initiator.     The  second  or  middle  parallelogram  is  six 

foot  by  two  and  a  half  feet.     At  each  corner  and  at  tho  centre  of  the 
Bcoon<I  parullologram  is  set  a  kalttnh  or  brass  or  cijppor  vessel  with 
a  narrow  mouth  and  a  domo-ahapod  bottom.  The  five  vessels  represent 
the  five  raooths  of  Shiv  and  the  five  <jotrds  or  family  stocks  which 
are  believed  to  have  sprung  from  the  five  mouths.     Tlie  names  of 
the  five  mouths    are    Aghor,  Ishdnya,   SadyojAi,  Tntpunish,  and 
Vdmdov,  and   the   n.ames  of  the  corresponding   family   Ht<icks   are 
Udd^D,  Pauchvanigi,  Padudi,  Muthinkanti,  and   Mali.     Of  the  five 
©aaols  the  Sadyojdt  jar  is  set  at  tho  comer  which  is  close  to  the 
■ru's  right  hand,  and  the  Viimdev  jar  at  tho  corner  which  is  close 
tho  guru's  left  hand.      Opposite  the  Sadyojtit    jar  is    set  the 
'at|>oru6.h  jar  and  opposite  the   Vilmdev  jar  is  set  tho  Aghor  jar; 
ud  in  the  centre  is  phwed  the  Ishslnya  jar.     Each  of  these  jars  is 
ivored    with  five  pieces  of  white,  blaclc,  red,  green,  and  yellow 
li,    and    before     each    of  them  are    laid    five  halves    of    dry 
kernels,    five  dry  dates,    five  betelnuts,  five  turmeric  roots, 
re    betel  leaves,    and    five    copper  coins.    The    third    or    last 
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desigUj    a    square  two    feet  each  way,  is  close  to  the  eDtrance] 
the  bower.     This  square  is  covered  with  a  woollen  cloth  Beat^  and' 
occupied   by    the  boy,  whose    head    has  been   completely  sha^ 
,in  the  morning,  and  who  since  then  has  been  naked  and  fastii 
•Near   the    guru  are    placed  a  small   brass    vessel  called    gilalu 
Kfinarese,  a  conch  shell,  and  a  cane.     Behind  the  boy  sits  a 
belonging  to  the  boy*s  gotta  or  family  stock  with  a  cocoanut  in 
hands.     This  man  says  to   the  guru.  Excellent   teacherj  purify  tl 
body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  bows  low  before  the  guru.     After 
the  boy  bows  low  before   the  guru,  and  worships  an  earthen  ves 
filled   with   water,  in  whose  mouth  is  a  cocoauut  which  is  cove 
with  a  piece  of  cloth.     The  boy  first  marks  the  vessel   with  sane 
paste,  burns  frankincense  before  it,  and  offers  it  molasses, 
betelnut  and  leaves,  and  money.     At  the  end  of  the  jar  worship ! 
string  with  five  threads  is  wound  five  times  round  the  Ishanya 
central  jar  and  is  taken  to  the  Sadyojdt  jar  and  is  wound  five  tir 
round  it.     From  the  Sadyojdt  jar  the  string  is  taken  to  the  cent 
jar  and  again  wound  five  times  round  it ;  and  from  the  central 
the  string  is  carried  towards  the  guru  and  wound  five  times  ronj 
his  wrist.     From  the  guru  it  is  taken  again  to  the  central  jar,  woui 
round  it  five  times,  and  taken  to  the  Vitmdev  jar  and   wound  6,\ 
times  round  it.     From  the  Vamdev  jar  the  string  is  taken  to 
central  jar,  wound  round  it  five  times,  and  then  to  the  Aghor  ji 
and  wound  round  it  five  times.     From  the  Aghor  jar  the  string 
taken  to  the  central  jar,  wound  round  it  five  times,  then  taken 
the  boy,  and  wound  round  his  wrist  five  times.     From  the  bo) 
wrist  the  string  is  taken  to  the  central  jar  and  wound  round  it  fil 
timo8,and  is  taken  to  theTalpurush  jar  and  wound  round  it  five  tim< 
When  the  guru  or  initiator  and  the  boy  are  thus  seated,  the  maihpi 
or  LingSyat  beadle  worships  the   ling  which  the  boy   wears  and  1 
hand  and  head.     He  first  washes  the  boy's  ling  with  seven  he 
waters  in  this  order,  gandkodalc  or  sandal  paste  water,  dfiulodak 
dust  water,    bhasmodak  or   ash    water,    shuddodah    or   mantrodi^ 
purified  or  charmed  water,  suvamodak  or  gold  water,  ratnodak 
jewel  water,  and  puskpodak   or   flower  water.     After   these   sev^ 
washings,  he  washes  the  ling  seven  times  with  the  mixture   calle 
panchdmrit  or  five   nectars,  namely   milk,  curds,  clarified   butt 
honey,  and  sugar.    In  the  same  way  he  washes   the  boy's  han(! 
and  his  liead.     When  the  boy  and  his  ling  have  been  thug  washed, 
the  guru  or  initiator  gives  the  bciy  a  jholi  or  beggar's  four- mouthy 
wallet  and  a  staff,  and  tells  him  to  beg  alms  of  those  who   ha^ 
come  to  witness  the  ceremony.     The  boy  is  given  dhdtubhiksha 
metal  alms,  that  is  gold  silver  or  copper  coins.     After  gather 
the  alms  the   boy  gives   the   alms  with  the   bag  to  his   guru 
initiator,    bows  low  before  him,  and  asks  him  to  return  the  bi 
promising  to  obey  all  his  commands  to  the  letter.     The  guru 
initiator  commands  him  to   live   on  alms,  to  share   his   alms   wil 
the  helpless,  and  to  lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  returns  his  bag.     Tl 
boy  gives  his  initiator  gold,  vessels,  and  clothes,  and  gives  otM 
Jangams  money  and  clothes,     Resides  these  gifts  the  initiator 
a  handful  of  copper  coins  from  a  heap  of  copper  coins  worth 
(Rs.  3|t),  and  the  rest  of  the  coins  at*  distributed  to  ordinary 
S^m^nya  Jangama.     The  frirrrla  ivnd kinspeople of  the  boy's  pnrei 
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preaeut  the  boy  with  clothes  and  vessels ;  and  the  boy  is  given  a  bgbt 
repast.  Next  morning  the  boy's  father  gives  a  caste  feast  to  Jangams 
o£  all  orders  and  to  fnends  and  kinspeople.  Aitan  can  be  performed 
on  one  or  more  boys  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  initiator. 

Diktha,  or  cleansing  rite,  is  performed  on  any  True  Lingdyat  who' 
wiahea  to  enter  into  a  grade  higher  than  his  own.  It  is  also  performed 
on  one  who  has  been  put  out  of  caste,  to  let  him  back  to  caste. 
In  the  main  points  diksha  does  not  differ  from  aitdn  or  initiation ; 
the  only  difference  is  that  in  the  purifying  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
6elibat«  Jangam  shoald  be  the  performer.  His  place  is  often  taken 
by  »  fi&mily  priest  As  the  person  on  whom  the  rite  is  to  be 
performed  ia  old  enough  to  pray  for  himself,  no  man  of  his  family 
stock   is    required    to   sit   behind   him.      The    dikxlui    rite  can  be 

■ormed  on  twenty  or  thirty  persons  at  the  same  time.  When  a 
lOn  has  uudergoae  this  rite  and  has  entered  into  a  higher  grade, 
bs  not  eat  with  his  former  kinspeople.  But  this  rarely  happens 
1^  when  a  girl  marries  into  a  higher  grade.  The  ceremony 
p«rformed  at  the  time  of  tying  a  ling  on  a  child's  neck  or  arm  is 
al&o  called  diksha. 

Child-marriage  is  the  rule  among  Bijipnr  Ling^yats,  andj  if  a 
ffirl  has  come  of  age  before  marriage,  the  fact  is  kept  carefully 
hidden.  A  Lingdyat  girl  is  generally  married  between  seven  and 
twelve,  and  a  Lingdyat  boy  between  sixteen  and  twenty.  The 
ohooiiDg  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  is  managed  entirely  by  the 
parents.  Among  Lingiyats  marriage  is  mnch  cheaper  than  among 
jJrihxnanical  Hiudoa,  as  no  price  is  paid  for  the  girl.  The  offer  of 
marriogo  comes  from  the  boy's  parents.  When  a  boy's  father  can 
afford  for  his  son's  marria<;»e,  he  goes  to  a  family  who  have 

a  dsn  ly  to  make  a  suitable  match.     If  the  girl's  parents 

^w  irna  home  and  tells  his  wife  that  he  has  secured  a 

br,  --  -  -  -:--.■•  son.  After  some  days  the  boy's  father,  with  friends 
and  relations,  goes  to  the  girl's  village,  and,  through  a  Mathpati  or  a 
Ling&yat  Oarav,  asks  those  of  his  castemen  and  Jangams  who  live 
in  the  village.  When  all  have  come  and  taken  their  seats  at  the 
girl's,  a  blanket  is  spread,  some  gnlins  of  rice  are  strewnon  the  blanket, 
and  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  sit  on  the  rice.  A  kinswoman  of 
tho  Iviy's  dresses  the  girl  in  a  new  robe  brought  by  the  boy's  father, 
and  gives  her  five  pieces  of  bodicecloth,  out  of  which  one  mnst 
bo  white,  and  the  remaining  four  of  any  colour  except  black.  The 
woman  dresses  the  girl,  puts  on  her  a  g^ld  ring  and  other  ornaments, 
and  fills  her  lap  with  two  cocoanuts,  five  lemons,  five  dry  dates, 
fi'        '  1  a  few  betel  leaves.     The  girl's  father  presents  the 

b-  .  •  suit  of  clothes,  including  a  turban,  a  shouldercloth, 

B  coat,  and  a  gold  ring.  The  boy  and  girl  then  rise,  bow  to  the 
Jangams  and  house  gods,  and  resume  their  seats.  The  Jangams  on 
both  sides,  naming  the  father  of  the  boy  and  girl,  declare  to  the 
poople  that  the  boy  and  girl  are  engaged ;  and  the  guests  are 
cLwmissod  with  betel  leaves  and  nuts.  This  ceremony  is  called 
the  *■'''  ''  '' '■  or  engagement.  Next  day  it  is  followed  by  the 
hdght  'otrothaL      In  the   betrothal   the   girl's   father  gives 

%  oaa*  presents  clothes  to  the  relations  of  the  boy's  father. 
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and   leads  tbem    ont    of    the    village    in   procession  with  mi 
When    the   boy's   father   reaches    homo  he   asks   an 
to  fix  the  days  on  which  the  wedding  rite  and  other    c 
relating  to  the  wedding  should  take  place,  makes  a  list  of  the  dsj 
*  and  scads  a  copy  of  it  to  the  girl's  father.     Preparations  then  heg 
On  the  first  day  the  laps  of  five  married  women  are  filled  with 
of  dry  cocoa-komel,  dry  datesj  soaked  gram^  and  betel.     A  _ 
stone  and  a  wooden  mortar  are  brought  outj  whitewashed  with  li 
and  marked  with  red  stripes  of  hunnanj  or  red  colour.      Before  tl 
are  laid  bits  of  dry  cocoa-kemel,  dry  dates,  soaked  gram  nnd 
leaves  and  nuts,  and  incense  is  burnt.     The  women  w'  j» 

been  filled  at  a  lucky  moment,  begin  to  pound  the  tnn 
the  mortar   and  grind  them  on  the  grindstone.     On  another  It 
day  the  marriage  booth  is  raised,  the  number  of  posts  in  each 
being    always   uneven.      The   ornamenting  of  the  booth   del 
o.n  the  parents*   means.     "When   all  preparations  are  finished, 
kinspeople  of  both  parties  are  asked  to  live  with  them  dtiririGr 
ceremony.     A  marriage  takes  five  days.     It  is  held  at  ' 
house,  not  at  the  girl's.     On  the  first  day  the  bride  and  bi 
sit  together  on  a  blanket  at  the  boy's  house;  and,  about  eight 
night,  a  Jangam  begins  to  rub  their  bodies  with  turmeric 
The  rubbing  is  carried  on  by  a  party  of  married  kinswomen,  whe 
first  husbands  are  alive.     When  the  women  have  finished  tl 

and    bridegroom  rub  turmeric  on  each  other.      The  womc   

a  light  before  the  pair  and  chant.     This  day  is  called  the  argfimr\ 
turmeric  day  ;  and,  when  the  arshnn  has  been  put  on,  the  boy 
girl  are  considered  madmaklu  that  is  husband  and  wife.     The  se 
day  is  called  the  devharya  or  god-humouring  day.    The  boy's  fat 
gives  a  great  dinner  to  Jangams  and  friends ;  the  marriago  garme 
are  laid  beside  the  house  god  and  worshiped ;  the  guru's  or 
feet  are  washed,  and  the  water  is  taken  and  drunk  by  the 
bridegr<x»m  and  all  the  family.     In  a  house  in  which  VirM  u 
of  the  house  gods,  the  third  day  is  called  the  gnggul  or  iMl./Uiiirn  ^^ua 
day.     A  new  earthen  vessel  is  brought  to  the  boy's  house,  the  ne^j 
broken  off,   and  a  piece  of  sandalwood  set  in  it,  tipped  with  oil,  i 
lighted,  and  camphor  and  guggul  that  is  bdellium,  the  g'um  of  I 
Amyris  agallocha,  are  burnt.   The  earthen  vessel  is  held  by  a  Jangi 
and  the  boy  and  girl  stand  in  front  of  it  with  the  image  of  Virbl 
in  their  hands.    The  Jangam  takes  up  the  vessel  and  the  boy  i 
carry  the  god,  and,  with  music  playing  in  fi-ont  of  them  and  fol 
by  a  band  of  friends,  they  go  to  Basavanna's  temple.     In 
the  musicians  walks  a  vadab  or  bard,  dressed  in  silk,  with  a 
in  his  hand,  and  an  image  of  Virbhadra  tied  at  hia  waist,  chanl 
the    praises    of     Virbhadra.      At  the    temple,   the   pair   wot 
Basavanna,  break  acocoanut,  lay  down  the  earthen  vessel,  and 
to  the  boy's  house.      Next  day  the  actual  marriage  c  yj 

chief  part  in  which  is  the  tying  on  of  the  bride's  luck;, 
or  mangahutra,  is  performed  by  a  Jangam. 

Other  persons  of  special  position  who  ought  to  attend  R  T.i"<^« 
wedding  are  the  teacher  orguru,  the  matliadiiyya,tind  ihejKiv  • 
or  6ve  pots.namely  the  gandchdn  or  manager,  the  malhpnti  or  hixjuiJ 
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ibe  rHJfli^anda  or  village  head,  the  desdi  or  hereditary  district  revenue 
Bupennt-f-ndent,  and  the  deihpdnde  or  heroditaiy  district  revenue 
accotmfant.  A  dais  or  raised  seat  called  Bhashikate  or  rice-daia 
is  iua<i<'  ready,  a  blanket  is  spread  on  the  dais,  and  on  the  blanket 
wtuii.'u  Htrc'w  rice.  On  this  rice-strewn  blanket  the  bride  and", 
bridegroom  are  seated.  In  fi'ont  of  them  lines  of  rice  are  arranged 
it)  the  form  of  a  square,  and,  at  each  comer  of  the  square  and 
in  the  centre,  a  kaliish  or  drinking-pot  is  set  with  betel  leaves 
snd  a  botelnat  on  it  some  molasses  and  twenty-five  copper  coins 
fire  close  to  each  pot.  Round  the  necks  of  the  four  corner 
drinking  pots  two  strings  are  five  times  wound.  One  end  of  the 
•trings  is  held  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  the  other  end  by  the 
teacher  or  guru  who  sits  opposite  them  beyond  the  rice  square. 
Between  the  teacher  and  the  rice  square  sits  the  maihadayija  or 
fuonastery  head,  with  the  metigattda  or  village  headman  on  his  right 
and  the  mathpati  or  beadle  on  his  left.  In  the  row  behind,  on  each 
«)■'  '  'f  teacher  who  holds  the  threads,  sit  the  ffctfA^MtttZe  and  the 
g,:  .  the  deshpdnde  on  the  teacher's  right  and  the  gandchdri 

oo  iht>  teacher's  left.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  do  not  sit  opposite 
each  other  but  side  by  side  and  no  curtain  is  held  between  them. 
Niwr  the  drinking-pot  in  the  middle  of  the  squai'e  is  set  an  image 
of  lahvar  or  Basavanna,  and  the  inanfjalsulra  or  lucky-thread  is 
kept  in  a  cap  of  milk  and  clarified  butter.  The  ceremony  begins  by 
the  iHaihpati  or  Lingiyat  beadle  bowing  ti)  the  mangaUutTa  or  lucky 
t-hn-nd  a«d  proclaiming  that  it  is  about  to  be  tied  to  tho  bride's  neck. 
T-  _'room  lays  his  right  hand  on  the  bride's  right  hand,  the 

r»«  :  ^  lays  the  lucky  thread  on  \he  boy's  hand,  the  jandchdri 
dmps  H-aler,  lyibhuti  or  cowdong  ashes,  and  kunku  or  vermilion  on 
Lbe  Inckv  thread,  and  marks  the  bride's  forehead  with  red  and  the 
boy's  with  aandal  paste.  Tho  teacher  gives  the  order  to  tie  on  the 
lu  '  '  '  '  he  gandrhdri  ties  it  on  the  girl's  neck,  and  calls 
^  71,  that  is  Tho  moment  has  come,  beware.    When 

11.  Ufwaro,  the  lucky  time  has  come,  the  gnests  throw 

ri'  boy  and  girl.     Tho  gandchdri  ties   the  hems  of  the 

bndc'jj  ond  bridegroom's  robes  together,  and,  in  the  knot,  ties  a 
lif  ^ 

l^^ 

ill 

b- 

C< 
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ar 
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s:ilt.  and  split  pulse.  The  teacher  lots  go  tho  ond  of  the 
which  are  passed  round  the  pot  necks,  ties  a  piece  ol 
nac!i  of  the  two  strings,  and  binds  one  to  the 
ad  the  other  to  tho  girl's  left  wrist.  The  married 
:  liuw  u  before  the  teacher,  who  ends  the  rite  by  dropping 
'  their  mouths.  The  rice  i.s  given  t-o  the  beadle,  and  he 
her  four  panchacharxits  iirc  presented  with  the  five  quarter- 
^which  had  been  lying  bosidethe  kalasftas  ordrinkiug-pots. 
On  ilie  last  evening  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ride  on  one  horse  in 
fitato  to  a  temple  of  Basavva,  break  a  cocoanut  before  the  god,  and 
reioni  nnd  U\ke  off  the  marriage  wristlets.  On  their  return  friends 
waTO  t  11  and  curds  round  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bride> 

IfTooiiJ .  !'>w  tho  rice  to  theovil  spirits.     During  the  passage  to 

acid  from  llic  txjmple,  when  they  reach  a  street  crossing  or  when  they 
. ... r     ^  niinod  house,  they  break  a  cocoanut  to  the  evil  spirits. 

>rding  to  their  religion  tho  wearer  of  tho  Img  cannot  be  made 
impure.     As  a  matter  of  fact  Bijapur  Lingdyats,  besides  after  a  birtU 
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and  a  death,  observe  ceremonial  imparity  during^  a  woman's  mooU 
sickness.     The  feeling  about  ceremonial  uncleanness,  "which  has 
basis  in  the  fear  of  spirit  possession,  seems  to  be  stronger  in 
north   than  in   the   south.     Among   Lingayats  in  the  south   n« 
'  Maisur  a  woman's  monthly  sickness  is  not  considered  to 
impurity,  while  in  the  north  of  Bijiipur,  in  some  families  women 
by  themselves  on  the  first  day  of  their  monthly  sickness  and  in  otl 
families  a  woman  has  to  bathe  on  the  first  day  and  to  mark 
forehead  with  ashes^  as  the  MarAthi  proverb  saya  :  The   Liugij 
woman  puts  on  ashes  and    is  pare.'     Families  in  which  this 
is  kept  do  not  let   their  women  touch  the  house  gods   during  thft? 
sickness.     If  a  Ling^yat  girl  comes  of  age  before  she  is  mar 
the  fact  that  she  has  come  of  age  is  kept  secret.     When  a  mar 
girls  comes  of  age  .she  is  seated  gaily  dressed  under  a  canopied 
for  four  to  sixteen  days.     During  this  time  her  kinswomen  feed 
with  sweetmeats  and  at  the  end  she  is  sent  to  live  with  her  hosba 
On   the  last  day  the  boy's  father  feasts  Jangams  and   kiuspeoj 
The  boy's  father  g^ves  the  girl  a  rich  robe  and  the  girl's  fatl 
gives  the  boy  a  dress.     In  the  fifth  month  of  her  first  pregfnancy  1 
mother  gives   the  girl   a  green  robe  and  a  green  bodice,  and 
kinswomen  make  similar  presents.     Widow  marriage  is  forbidd 
among  priestly  families;  it  is  allowed  among  the  laity.  A  widow's  hi 
is  not  shaved  and  she  is  allowed  to  wear  a  bodice.     But  her  gl 
bangles  are  broken  and  her  lucky  necklace  is  taken  away.    Among 
laity  a  widow  is  not  married  in  her  father's  house,  the  ceremony| 
performed  by  a  monastery  manager  or  gandchari,  not  by  a  S4m4i 
or  common  Jangam,  and  women  whose  first  husbands  are  alive  I 
not  look  at  the  married  widow  until  she  has  bathed.     The  vrii 
bride  is  not  allowed  to  wear  silver  toe-rings  or  knlungars  at 
wedding,  and  may  never  again  mark  her  brow  with  vermilion  or 
on  the  lucky  neck-thread  or  viangalsiitra.     She  is  never  asked 
marriages  or  other  joyful  ceremonies. 

Lingdyats  always  bury  their  dead.  They  make  no  exception 
in  the  case  of  a  leper,  or  of  a  woman  dying  in  child-birth.  Accor 
to  the  Lingdyat  theory  death  is  a  cause  of  gladness,  the  dead  W 
changed  the  cares  of  life  for  the  joys  of  hailds  the  heaven  of  Shi^- 
When  a  Lingayat  dies  and  the  few  rites  are  performed  he  is  believed 
by  the  people  to  go  straight  to  heaven.  It  is  well  with  the  deiwli 
and  the  Ltng^yats  are  leas  nervous  about  the  dead  walking  Alii 
coming  to  worry  the  living  than  most  Brahmanic  Hindus.  Still  tbe 
loss  to  the  living  remains.  A  Lingayat  death  scene  is  a  curious 
mixture.  The  Jaugams  fea.st  with^  merry  music,  the  widow  and 
cHildren  mourn  and  bewail  the  dead.  When  fatal  symptoms  set  in, 
&  mathadayya  or  head  oi  a  monastery  is  called.  When  he  cornea 
the  dying  person  gives  him  ashes  and  a  packet  of  betel  leaves  and 
nuts  and  say.s,  I  go  to  become  one  with  your  lotus-like  feet.*  When 
the  dying  has  breathed  his  last  wish,  the  Jangams  whispers  a  text 
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into  hia  right  ear,  and  those  who  stand  roand  say,  His 

is  elettQsed.'     When  all  is  over  the  body  is  bathed  and  set  on 

^er»nda  or  sopa,  and  the  brow  is  rubbed  with  cowdung  ashoa. 

o(  of  the  body  a  Jangpam    sits  reading  passages  out  of  the 

Bcriptures  to  help  the  soul  in  its  flight  to  heaven.     A  feast* 

■e  ready  in  the  inner   room  and  the  Juugams  go  in  and  eat. ' 

sitting  each  Jangam   sets  his  right  foot  on    the  dead  head. 

the  feast  is  over  the  Jangams  are  given  money  and  clothes. 

.y  is  dressed  in  fine  clothes  and  ornaments  and  flowers  are 

in  the  head  dress.  The  body  is  set  in  a  vimdn  or  gaily  canopied 

and    sprinkled    with    powder  and   betel  leavea     The  beadle 

cloth,  tears  it  in  two,  keeps  one  half  and  lays  the  other 

on  the  dead  face,  and  seats  himself  in  front  of  tho  chair  and 

gB  a  bell.     Properly  on  the  day  of  the  death,  but  sometimes  not 

VBtil    two  or   three    days   have   passed,    tho  chair   is  carried  to 

fti  grave.     The  chair  is  carried  by  any  four  caatemen,  and  the 

pocesedon  is  headed   by   a   band  of    music.     The   poor,    though 

Mitrary  to  rule,  sometimes    can-y    the   dead   on  a  bier.     While 

the  Jangam'a  feast  goes  on  in  the  house  of  death,  the  length  of 

the  deiid  man's  foot  is  taken  and  the  grave  is  dug.     The  gn^ve  is  of 

twokinds,  a  married  person's  grave  and  a  celibate's  grave.  The  grave 

»  niDo  of  the  dead  man's  feet  long  and  five  of  tho  dead  man's  feet 

bnad.    It  is  entered  by  three  steps,  the  first  step  one  foot  wide  and 

•86  foot  deep,  the  second  step  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 

thft  third  step  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep.     At  the  bottom  of 

•iie  grave  is  raised  an  altar  one  foot  high  and  three  feet  broad.     In 

tlie  Hid©  of  the  grave,  facing  either  east  or  norths  a  five-cornered 

PKJ)>>  \n  cut,  each  of  the  three  sides  measuring  three  feet  and  each 

"Ubo  two  sides  measuring  one  and  a  half  feet.     On  either  side  of  the 

wgg  aiche  is  a  small  niche  one  foot  across,  for  keeping  lamps.     Such 

*  grave  is  called  £gnuiJch  samddhi  or  the  cow-mouth  grave,  and  is  used 

for  married  men.     A  celibate's  grave  is  called  shUJiar  samddhi  or 

ftk' '     '        '  ve.   Tho  celibate's  grave  has  three  steps  equal  in  breadth 

*n<i  I  those  of  a  married  man's  grave,  but  of  unequal  length. 

The  first  m  one  foot  long,  the  second  two  foot,  and  the  third  three 

foet.     When  the  funeral  party  come  to  the  grave  the  body  is  stripped 

I  itfi_  neb  clothes  and  ornaments,  which  are    either  given  to    a 

^aogam  or  kept  by  tho  mourners.     It  is  carried  into  the  grave  by 

vo  kiDsmeo    and  seated  crosslegged  on  the  central  altar.     The 

Xhly  i&  generally  bare  except  a  loincloth  and  a  facecloth.     Sometimes 

is  ahrouded  in  a  sack.     In  either  case  the  ling  ia  taken  out  of  its 

cover.     The  cover  is  given  to  a  Jangam  and  the  ling  is  tied 

the  neck  or  round  the   upper  right  arm  of  the  body. 

cbe  is   partly  filled  with  ashes  and  faded  bel  leaves 

that  have  been  oftered  to  Shiv  and  the  body  is  set  in 

and  the  niche   filled   with    cowdnng    ashes    and  fresh 

The  grave  is  then  filled  with  earth.     On  the  grave  the 

ft  stone  and  on  the  stone  the  Jangam  stands,  and  the 

washes  his  feet,  lays  bel  leaves  on  them,  and  gives 
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him  and  the  beadle  each  6ve  copper  coius.  Sometimes  the  beadle 
washes  the  Sdmduya  Jangam'a  feet,  lays  beJ  leaves  on  them,  and 
gives  him  five  copper  coins.  Alms  are  distributed  to  all  Janganis  and 
poor  people  who  are  present.  Those  who  have  been  at  the  funeral 
•  bathe  and  go  home,  or  go  home  and  bathe.  After  they  have  bathed 
'  the  mourners  wash  their  teacher's  feet  and  purify  themselves  by 
drinking  the  water  in  which  his  feet  are  washed.  Strictly  spee 
True  Lingayat  funeral  rites  end  with  the  purifying  of  the  mounw 
In  practice  the  rich,  for  five  days  after  the  funeral,  daily  aenc' 
a  Jangam,  wash  his  feet,  and  drink  the  water ;  and  do  not  eat 
wheaten  bread  or  sugar.  On  the  eleventh  day  friends  are  feasted. 
Nothing  is  taken  to  the  grave  and  there  is  no  yearly  miod-feaat. 
True  Lingayats  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  religious  feeling. 
Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  castemen  in  the  presence  of  eight- 
ofifice  bearers,  the  Ttiatkadayya  or  monastery  head,  the  gamichdri  or 
monastery  manager,  the  maUipati  or  Lingayat  beadle,  and  five 
representatives  of  Shiv's  five  sons,  who  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  five  mouths  of  Shiv,  are  supposed  to  be  present.  In 
social  disputes  final  appeals  are  made  to  the  four  lion-thrones  of 
sinhdaans,  the  north  throne  at  Ujain  in  MAlwa,  the  east  throne  at 
Shri  Shail  in!  Korth  Arko\  the  south  throne  at  ^Jlli^^  inBeUiri, 
and  the  west  throne  at  Exjlbilpur.  The  fifth  throne  which  is  filled 
'  by  the  childless  Virakt,  is  known  as  the  ahunya  or  empty  throne. 
Appeals  to  the  four  thrones  are  rare. 

True  Lingdyats  have  lately  begun  to  lay  mtich  stress  on  education- 
The  Lingdyats  of  Belgaum  and  Dhdrwar  have  raised  a  fund  whicb 
now  amounts  to  nearly  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  to  help  Ling&yat  boys  to  go 
to  England  to  finish  their  education.  Many  of  them  keep  their  boys 
at  school  till  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  several  of  them  sen.*^ 
their  girls  to  school  till  they  are  ten.  As  a  class  Lingayats  ard 
pushing  and  prosperous. 

Affiliated  Lingayats  include  nineteen  divisions  with  a  strcngtl^ 
of  83,408  or  14G9  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     The  det 
are : 

Bijdpur  Affiliated  LitufdtfoU,  1S81. 


OivuioK.            Molos. 

P«. 
m&Ies. 

Total. 

Divuiox. 

UkiM 

Po- 
moliM. 

Total. 

HI* 
I4S 

8«4C 

88,409  I 

A'rO'BonJlKS 

C'halvhdiH        

Chittture         , 

OAiitin            

a»vir«          

U&nde  Tajcln... 

lIiiiKleyavnu 

KuUvanU        

Kofihlbur  NlllunUia. 
Kudrakkalgurs 

8004 
46 

IIM 

ta.4M 

1U3 
Wu 
298 
67 
SOS- 
WIT 

8073 

47 

224 

18,4  H4 

ise 

lOlS 

til 

94 

407a 

4001 

6079 

IW 

420 

8S1 

161 
9010 
810« 

Ranililtin     

Kura&lls         

Kurvtiuibotui 

MftlKftr*         

NiKllks          

NAdigs  or  NihvU    ... 

Nllir&ni           

PaJrttli     

SUricbaria    

S748 

ncD 
law 

1S4 

&f>9 

8&S0 

316 

low 

3« 

26S1 
7M 

1»I0 
110 
014 

8:i4C 
840 

IIW 
111 

41,810 

4i,Kes 

A're-BanjigS,  Adi-Banjiqs,  or  Ad-Banjios,  are  returned  1B 
numbermg  (3071),  and  as  found  scattered  all  over  the  distil^ 
especially  in  Bijapur.  They  seem  to  bo  MarAth^  who  haro 
turned  from  Brtihmanism  to  Lingdyatism.  They  speak  K&nare 
and  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  ordinary  PanchamsAlis. 
are  well-to-do  being  generally  substantial  farmers  and  sometil 
merchants.     They  hold  a  few  village  heaJahipa.     They  are  ont' 
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devoted  to  Jangams,  and  thoir  customs  and  ceremoniea  are  almost  Chapter  II 
the  same  as  tlioso  of  Truo  Lio^dyats.  Tbey  send  their  children  to  Populatioi 
acbool  and  are  a  pushiug  steady  class. 

CllSlTa'dis,  or  Mhdr  Sacristans,  are  returned  as  numbering  92. 

ia  found  in  every   Lingjtyat  settlement.     They*,        Chalv 

>,  who  have  gone  over  to  LingAyatism  and  have 

adopted  True  Lingdyat  practices  in  every  particular.  Their 
nersona]  names  are  the  same  as  those  of  True  Lingdyats,  and  they 
oraw  BO  neatly  and  so  exactly  like  True  Lingiiyats,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Their  daily  food  is  millet  bread, 
split  pulse,  and  vegetables.  They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink 
liquor.  They  are  orderly,  sober,  and  goodnatured.  They  live  on 
alma  which  they  collect  from  every  Lingdyat  house.  Their  second 
aoorce  of  income  are  the  money  payments  on  festivals  and  funerals. 
In  II  LiiiL'iivat  community  the  chief  duty  of  the  Chalv^di  is  to  head 
«r  ;it  processions  carrying    a  large  brass  ladle  across  lys 

»Loi.i«t. .  At  the  upper  end  of  the  ladle  is  an  image  of  a  bull 
shaded  by  a  serpent's  hood.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  brass  bell 
which  ho  repeatedly  rings,  and  on  his  ankles  are  small  brass  bells. 
A  ChivlvAdi  also  attends  all  rehgious  and  social  gatherings  and 
ev  and   then  sings  religious  songs  during  the    time    the 

bn  the  nieoting  goes  on.     The  married  women  do  not  help  the 

ni  '  by  minding  the  house,     Brahmanical  Hindus  rank  them 

Wii"  L.^.. .  .c«j  or  ilhdrs,  with  whom  they  neither  eat  nor  live.  They 
are  Lingiiyats  and  their  chief  gods  are  Basveshvar  and  Shiv,  and  they 
also  worship  Hanumdn  and  Yallamma.  They  wear  the  ling  round 
tbe  neck.  Both  men  and  women  bathe  daily  before  the  morning 
neal,  and  worship  the  ling  like  Truo  Lingdyata.  They  marry  their 
irirls  before  they  come  of  age.  But  they  do  not  provide  husbands 
for  all  their  daughters.  When  they  fix  that  a  girl  is  not  to  marry 
and  IS  to  become  a  Basvi  or  female  devotee,  a  caste  meeting  ia 
called  and  in  the  presence  of  the  CAstemen  a  Lingdyat  priest  tolls 
the  girl  that  she  has  been  made  a  Basvi  and  is  free  to  live  as  a 
courtezan.  Divorce  and  widow  marriage  are  allowed.  They  send 
their  children  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole 
arc  a  stuady  class. 

Chatters,  or  Bodicecloth  Sellers,  are  returned  as  numbering  c'ho 

420,  and  as  found  in  Bfigalkot,  B£gevadi,  and  Indi.  They  seem  to 
be  a  branch  of  Ndgliks,  though  they  have  now  no  connection  with 
tbe  Niigliks.  They  speak  Kanarese  and  do  not  differ  in  appearance 
from  ordinary  PanchamBdlis.  They  make  and  sell  bodicecloths. 
They  often  combine  weaving  with  husbandry  and  are  fairly  off. 
TX..,..  n-..  devoted  to  Jangams,  and  in  customs  and  ceremonies  do 
from  True  LingAyats.  They  send  their  children  to 
iicLi'Jijj,  Dut  tttke  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  fall  or  rise  as  the  weaving 
of  bodicecloths  thrives  or  fails. 

OA'nigB  or  Telis,  that  ia  Oilmen,  are  returned  as  numbering 
06,952,  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  divided  into 
Saijiin  Ganio;^  who  forbid,  and  K^ekul  Ginigs  who  allow  widow 
in  '  Kjtrekul  Gdnigs  are  by  far  the  commonest  especially  near 

d  iu  the  uorth  of  Biigalkot,    They  are  found  in  all  isu'HQ 
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villages.     Of  late  many  have  given  up  oil-making  and  taken  Bol€ 
to  husbandry.      The  name  Kdrekul    probably    means    Black-cl 
though  the  rich  make  out  that  the  word  ia  Kharekul  or  True-cIi 
The  names  in   common  use  among  men  are  Bas&ppa,    KallApj 
.  Lingdppa,  Ndgdppa,  and  Shivdppa-;  and  among  women  Gaura^ 
NAgawa,   Shidawa,  and  Yallawa.     They  have  no  family  nt 
except  place  names  and  calling  names.     Karekuls  have  many  he 
or  family  stocks,  members  of  the  same  stock  not  being  allowed 
intermarry.     The  oil  on  his  clothes  betrays  the  oilman,  but  drc 
a  G^ig  in  clean  clothes,  and  smear  his  brow   with  cowdang  ashj 
and   he  cannot  be  told  from  a  True  LingAyat.     They  are  stroi 
dark,  and  square-built,  many  of  them  with  pleasing  faces.     Th^ 
home  tongue  ia  KAoarese,  but  they   also  know  Marnthi  and  Hinc 
stAni.     They  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  with  mud  and  stone  wa 
and  flat  roofs.     They  keep  servants  to  help  in  their  calling  and  oi 
bullocks  and  buffaloes  to  drive  their  oil-mills.     Their  staple  fooc* 
millet,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  fond  of  sour 
pungent  dishes..     Their  special  holiday  dishes  are  the  same  as  the 
of  True  Lingdyats ;  and    like  True  Lingdyats    they    neither 
animal  food  nor  drink  liquor.     Except  the  religious  who  eat  or 
twice  a  day,  most  take  three  meals  a  day  beginning  with  an 
morning  breakfast.     Before  they  sit  to  eat  they  worship  the  Un^  li 
True  Lingdyata     The  men  wear  the  headscarf,  waistcloth,  coat,  a^ 
shouldercloth ;  and  the  women  the  ordinary  robe  and  bodice  af 
the  fashion  of  True  Lingayats.     Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  m^ 
used  to  wear  knee-breeches  of  khddi  or  coarse  country  cloth,  a  tl 
bordered  shouldercloth,  and  a  small   headscarf.      Both  men 
women  use  ornaments  shaped  in  True  Lingdyat  fashion.     A  wot 
in  ,her  husband's  lifetime  marks  her  brow  with  kujiku  or  vermili 
wears  glass  bangles,  and  ties    the   mangaUuira   or   lucky  tl 
round  her  neck.      As  a  class  they  are  orderly,  hospitable,  hon« 
goodnatured,  hardworking   and  thrifty,  but  rather   dirty.     Th^ 
chief    calling    is    oil-pressing,  but  many  of   them   also    cultivati 
Hereditary    headmen  do  not  press  oil,  but  live  as  husbandme 
The   women    mind   the   house   and   retail   oil   in  their  shops, 
the  children  drive  tho  bullocks  which  are  yoked  to  the  mill, 
harvest  time  the  women  and  children  carry  food  to  the  men  in  t]| 
fields  and  scare  birds  from  the  ripe  crops.     As  a  class  they 
well  to  do.     They  rank   themselves   with  True   Lingdyats,  thoaj 
True  Lingdyats  do  not  eat  with  them,  except  in  a  religious  houl 
In  religion  they  are  stauach  Lingayats  and  are  married  and  burifl 
by  Jaugams.      They   imitate   True   Lingdyats    in   their    religiol 
beliefs,  practices,  and  customs.     Their  gods  are  Malayya  of  SI 
Shail  in  North  Arkot,  Basavanna  of  Bagavddi  in  Bijdpur,  Yallai 
of    Parasgad   in  Belgaum,  and  Tulja-Bhavdni  of  Tuljdpur,  wl 
shrines  they  occasionally  visit.     They  keep  all  leading  Lingdj 
fasts  and  feasts.     Child  marriage  is  tho  rule ;  widow  marriage 
allowed  and  practised ;  and  polyandry  is  unknown.     Their  mt 
and  death  details  do  not  differ  from  those  of  True  Lingayats. 
social  disputes  are  inquired  into  and  settled  by  the  deaal  of  Ko!1 
in  Bdgevddi,  whose  office  is  hereditary.     They  send  their  chile 
to  school,  and  are  a  steady  poshing  class.     Sajjan  Gdnigs,  like  '" 
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G&aigti,   are    Kngr- wearing  oil-pressers.     Tliey  are  neither  so 
Toua  nor  bo  well  off  as  the  Kdrekuls.     Most  of  them  are  oil- 
re,  and  the  rest  are  husbandmen.     They  are  not  strict  Ling£- 
being   married  by  Brdhmans  and  keeping  many  Brihmauical 
ms.     Unlike  the  KArekuls,  they  hold  a  cnrtaiu  between  the 
e  and  bridegroom  and  the  Brdhmau  priest  ties  the  mangalsuira 
In'  'Tlace.     They  do  not  worship  the  five  jars,  and  nee  the 

mark  the  time  for  the  ceremony.     They  do  not  allow 
.re.      A  widow's   glass   bangles   are   broken    on   her 
'     if  h  and  are  replaced  by  silver  bracelets.     Their  social 
are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  costemen   headed  by  Brah- 
In  other  respects  they  do  not  differ  from  Karckul  GAnigs. 
Gavlis,    or    Milkmen,   are   returned  as   numbering  351.     The 
inar}'  Kdnareso  milk-seller  is  generally  a  Hande  Va;!ir  by  caste, 
at  Bij.'ipurj  MarnddpuT,    Bagalkot,    Ilkal,    Kaliidgi,    Talikot, 
,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  large  villages  a  few   families   of 
are  found  who  have  come  from  the  Maratha  country,  chiefly 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pandharpar  in  Sbolapar.     These  people 
:  Mar&thi,  and  in  some  instances,  as  at  Mamd^pur,  hate  been 
led  in  the  district  only  since  the  famine  of  1876.     Almost  all  are 
or  Nand  Gavlis.     The  other  division,  which  is  very  small 
Ids  a  lower  social  position,  are  called  Mardtha  or   Khill4ri 
w.    Tlje  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  BAlya,  Genu, 
du,  Namaji,  Narsinga,  Sdvlya,  and  Sbidhu  j  and  among  women 
■'''kobAi,    Gangdbdi,    GirjAi,    Hirnai,    Malkai,     and    Rukhmabii. 
iWr   commonest  surnames  are   Bhairv^i,    Dahinde,    Gadydppa, 
\,  GydnAp,  Jagingavli,  Kileakar,  Kisdl,  N^mde,  and  Pangud- 
Each    surname    represents    a  separate    clan,    and    persons 
the  same  surname  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry.  They  look 
ry  Marutha  Knnbis  and  dress  like  them,  except  that  the 
>egnn  to  uso  the  KSuarese  rumdl  or  headscarf  instead  of 
a  turban.     They  seem  to  prefer  living  not  in  villages 
huts   in    the   fields,   under  the   same   roof   as  their  cattle, 
are  a  poor  people.     Except  a   few  brass  pots  for  milking 
ing   milk,  their  house  goods  are  almost  all  earthen  vessels 
Ite  together  worth  8».  to  £1  (Ks.  4-10).    Their  staple  diet 
t  bread,    split   pulse,   and  vegetables.     They   are  fond  of 
and  pungent  seasoning.     Their  holiday  dishes  are  boiled  rice, 
eavcfied    whenten    cakes  eaten    with  molasses  and  water,  and 
lad  minced  and  mixed  with  curds.     Sometimes  butter  is 
th  bread,  but  clarified  butter  is  never  used.     They  bathe 
00  a  Week  or  once  a  fortnight.     Some  bathe  on  Sundays  and 
ip  tlio    house  image    of    Khaudoba   and  offer  it  milk.     On 
a  the  offering  is  of  dres.qed  food.     As  they  are   Ling&yata 
n,  thf-y  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.     As  a  class  they 
1.  vdrking,   honest  and  thrifty,  but   dirty.     Their 

L'  .  - :y  culling  is  to  tend  cattle  and  sell  milk,  cnrda, 

r.  'I'heSr  women  help  by  making  curds  and  butter  and  by 

•  •^'-   curds,  and  butter  in  the  streets.     They  carry  milk  in 

i!urds  in  earthen  pots  on  their  heads.     Their  children 

le.     They  sjxtnd  almost  the  whole  of  their  earnings 

j»  fix ^thing.    They  often  run  into  debt  to  meet  marriage 
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and  other  special  expenses.     Lingdyat  Gaylis  eat  no  food  ibat  is  i 
cooked  bj  their  own  castefellowg  or  by  Lingdyat  priests  in  a  religio^ 
house.      Mardtha  Gavlis  eat  from  the  hands   of   Mardtha   Gavlf 
Lingdyat  Gavlis,  and   Lingdyat  priests.     The  men  work  for 
iiours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  evening,  and  the  childrfl 
'graze  the  cattle  all  day  long.     They  never  stop  their  work.     Tb< 
chief  divinities  are  Khandoba,  and  Ambdbdi  of  Tuljdpnr.    They  m« 
pilgrimages  to  Pandharpur  in  Sholdpur,  Jejuri  in  Poona,  Tuljdpi 
in  the  Nizam's   country,  and  Shingndpur  in  Satdra,  where  are 
shrines  of  their  family  deities.     They   offer  their  gods  cocoanat 
dry  dates,  plantains,  and  camphor.     The  days  sacred  to  their  goc 
are  Vaaara  in   September -October  and  Chhatti  or  the  sixth  day 
Mdrgehirah  or  November- December.     Their  house  deities  are  mi 
of  metal.     Their  priest  is  an  oyya  or  Lingdyat  priest,  whom   th« 
call  to  officiate  at  their  marriages.     They  respect  Brdhmans,  &i 
ask   them    to     find   out   lucky   days   for    holding    marriage    ai 
other  ceremonies.     Their  holidays  are   IToli  in   February-Marc 
Ndgpanchmi  in    July-August,  Damra  and   Vivdli  in  Septemb»i 
October,  and    Chhatti  in   November -December.     They  fast  on  tl 
Ekdclafthts  or  lunar  elevenths  of  each   Hindu  month,  on  Shivrdtt 
in  February,   and    on    Gokulanhfami   in   July- August,    and   brea 
the  fast  on  the  next    day    with    a    feast.     On   the   Mondays 
Shrdvan  or  July- August  and  the  Sundays  oi Mdrgshirah  orNovembe 
December  they  take  only  one  meal  in  the  evening.     Their  gui 
or  religious  teacher  is  a  Lingdyat  Jangam  who  lives  at  Mddalgdv  ne 
Pandharpur    and  is  known    by  the  name    of  Chandra9hekhdp[ 
He  is  not  manned  and   chooses  his  favourite  pupil    to  succeed 
his  authority    after  hia   death.     They  believe  in  soothsaying,   ai 
occasionally  consult  astrologers  and  palmists  to  tell  their  fortai 
They  y/rofess  not  to  believe  in   witchcraft  or  ghosts,   because  th« 
say  that  a  Gavli  never  becomes  a  ghost.     Like  other  local  Lingdyal 
the  navel  cord  is  cut,  and  the  child  and  the  mother  are  bat' 
in    warm    water.     Unlike    other  local  Lingdyats  the   mother  ai 
child  are  made  to  lie  down   on  a  mattress  covered  with  a  blanl 
or  a  quilt.      The  mother  is  given  dry  cocoa-kernel,  dry  gin[ 
and  pepper  pounded  together  and  mixed  with  clarified  butter 
eat.     She  is  held  unclean  for  five  days,  during  which  she  is  f^ 
on  butter   and  boiled  rice.     On  the  fifth  the  house  gets  a 
coating  of  cowdung,  and  the  mother's  clothes  are  washed.    In   tl 
evening  the  goddess  Satvai  is  worshipped,  and  a  wheaten  cake  is  l« 
before  her.     A   Lingdyat  priest  ties  the  ling  round  the  child's  nee 
and  receives  eleven  coppers  as  his  fee  (4Jd.)     Next  day  a  Brahmj 
astrologer  is  paid  a  copper  or  two,  and  is  told  to  choose  a  lucky  nai 
for  the  child.     On  the  twelfth  they  call  five  married  women  to  dinn< 
The  five  women  hang  a  cradle  on  two  ropes,  cradle  the  child 
name  it.     After  they  have  named  the  child  their  laps  are  filled  vrii 
a    mixture  of    wheat,    gram,   millet,  cocoa-kernel    scrapings,    af 
molasses.     The  rest  of  the  mixture  is  given  to  all  present  by  hani 
fuls.     In  the  ninth  month,  or  in  some  month  between  the  ninth  ai 
the  twelfth,  the  child's  maternal  uncle  sets  it  in  his  lap  and  cuts 
hair  with  a  pair  of  scissors.     The  child's  father  gives  the  uncle  a  h.^ 
cocoa-kernel,  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and  he  in  return  gives  the  chi 
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a  tap  and  a  jacket.     When  a  match  is  proposed,  the  fathers  of  the 
hf  1  with  soma  of  their  castemeii  go  to  a  Brahmau  astrologer, 

an:  ,^  him  the  names  of  the  boy  and  girl,  ask  him   whether 

the  njArriage  will  prosper.  If  the  stars  favour  the  match  a  little 
sugar  ia  put  iu  the  girl's  mouth,  sugar  and  betel  are  served,  and- 
the  gueata  withdraw.  iShortly  after,  on  a  lucky  day,  the  boy's  father,  ' 
with  some  of  his  relations^  goes  to  the  girl's,  and  lays  before  her 
hoaae-gods  a  ykanti  or  ear  ornament,  a  sari  or  wire  uock  ornament, 
kdtdoms  or  wristlets,  a  robe,  a  bodicecloth,  a  piece  of  chintz,  five 
other  bodicecloths,  two  packets  of  sugar  each  weighing  four  ounces, 
ft  OOOOftnat,  five  plantains,  five  dry  dates,  five  betelnuts,  vermilion, 
five  turmeric  roots,  and  five  pinches  of  rice.  Of  the  things  laid 
before  the  gods,  only  one  packet  of  sugar  is  left  before  them,  the 
rest  are  afterwards  laid  in  the  girl's  lap.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  the 
robe  and  bodice,  and  docked  with  ornaments.  A  Lingayat  priest 
tooobos  her  hand,  and  her  lap  is  filled  by  five  married  women. 
Brihmans,  Ling/tyat  priests,  and  other  guests  are  dismissed  with 
sagikr  and  betel.  The  girl's  father  treats  the  boy's  father  and  his 
party  to  a  feast  of  polis  or  sugar  rolly-polies,  rice,  and  an  onion  salad. 
The  boy's  father  fixes  the  marriage  day,  and  goes  to  the  girl's  village. 
Ou  the  day  after  their  arrival  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  paste 
and  the  girl  with  what  of  the  paste  remains  over.  The  boy  and  girl 
•ra  bathed  in  different  jfHr^iJf  or  squares  with  tdmhyd^  or  drinking-pots 
alcaeh  corner  andasLring wound  round  them.  At  the  time  of  mari-iage 
five  Imltiskai  or  narrow-mouthed  copper  pots  are  worshipped  as  by 
other  Lingiiyata.  The  threads  passed  round  the  siirgis  are  folded 
and  made  into  kankans  or  bracelets  which  the  officiating  Lingayat 
priaat  ties  to  the  right  wrist  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  left  wrist 
of  the  bride.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  made  to  stand  facing 
other,  in  two  baskets  containing  millet  and  rice,  and  a  curtain 

eld   between   them.     The  priest  drops  some  grains  of  rice  on  the 
s  of  the  pair;  and  the   guests  follow  his  example.     After  the 

moay  is  over  the  bride's  father  feasts  his  castefellows.  In  the 
evening  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a  bullock, 
tbo  bride's  head  is  decorated  with  a  network  of  flowers,  and  the 
bridegroom's  with  a  marriage  coronet  j  and  they  are  led  in  proces- 
aion  to  the  village  temple  to  worship  the  god.  In  the  temple  they 
break  a  cocoanut  and  lay  a  pice  before  the  god,  and  mark  their 
brow4  with  sacred  ashes  from  the  god's  censer.  Shortly  after 
the  v(^rdt  or  married  pair's  return -proceBsiun  comes  the  sdda 
or  cloth-preaenting  when  the  bride  is  handed  to  her  mother-in-law. 
Then  follows  a  caste  feast  given  by  the  boy's  father,  and  after 
the  feast  the  bride  and  bridegroom  go  to  the  bridegroom's  house. 
With  tliia  la-^t  ceremotiy  the  marriage  festivities  end  and  the  guests 
return  to  thoir  homes.  Girls  are  married  when  between  one 
month  and  twelve  years  old,  at  a  cost  of  128.  (Rs.  6)  in  rich  families, 
10«.  (R«.  5)  in  middle-class  families,  and  68.  (Rs.  3)  in  poor  families. 
A  Bon'a  wedding  costs  a  rich  family  £5  (Rs.  50),  a  middle-clasB 
Iwnily  £1  (Rs.  40),  and  a  poor  family  £3  (Rs.  30).  Widow  marriage 
nod  polyg:\my  are  allowed  and  practised  ;  and  polyandry  is  unknown. 
liug^yui  Qavlis,  like  other  LingAyats,  bury  the  dead  ;  and  perform 
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the  regular  Lingiyat  funeral  rites.     Somo  of  tbe  funeral  party  bat 
others  purify  themselves  simply  by  rubbing  their  bodies  'with  cowdai 
ashes.     All  return  to  the  house  of  mourning,  sprinkle  oil  mixed  vn\ 
water  and  harli  grass  on  their  feet,  and  go  home.     On  the  third 
.the  mourners  go  to  the  burial  ground  and  raise  a  small  mound 
•earth  over  the  grave.     On  their  return  the  ft^ur  bearers  are  made 
look  at  their  own  reflection  in  a  cup  of  oil,  and  are  given  smi 
pieces  of  hardened  molasses  to  eat.     On  the  third  or  twelfth  d 
dressed  food  is  laid  near  the  grave,  as  an  offering  to  the  depart 
Boul.  Crows  ought  to  eat  the  food  :  if  they  will  not  the  offeriog  is  give 
to  a  cow.     On  the  twelfth  day  a  easte-foast  is  given.     They  keep 
memorial  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  dead  every  year  on  the  third 
Vaishokh  or  April- May.     Their  death  expenses   vary  from  8». 
14*.  (118.4-7).  The  customs  of  Maratha  Gavlis  differ  little  from  thoi 
of  MarAthds.     They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feelinj 
and  inquire  into  and  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  meetings  whc 
decisions  are  enforced  under  pain  of  loss  of  caste.     They  do 
send  their  children  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  show 
signs  of  improving. 

Hande  Vazirs,  also  called  Handekumbars  or  Shepherds,  al 
returned  as  numbering  2003,  and  as  found  in  Bageviidi,    Bij4p« 
Hungund,  and   Indi.     They  are  Kurubars  or  shepherds  who  h»^ 
become  Lingiyats  and  respect  no  priests  but  Jangams.     TJiey 
left   off  meat  and  liquor,  and  changed  sheep-rearing  for   blaal 
weaving.    They  are  generally  better  off  than  their  Brdhmat 
brethren.     They  are  strict  and  zealous  Ling^yats. 

Handeyavarus,  or  Handcuavarus,  are  returned  as  nuraberit 
585  and  as  found  only  in  Bd,ddmi  and  Bijdpur.     Handeyavarus  ti 
Lingdyat  Kabligers  or  fishers,  who  have  given  up  fishing  and  haj 
separated  from  their  parent- stock.     They  have  no  gotrds  or  famf 
stocks,  and  proved  relationship  is  the  only  bar  to  marriage.     Unl 
Brdhtnanical   Kabligers  they  neither    eat  fiosh  nor  drink    liqa^ 
As  a  class  they  are  dark  and  square  with  a    lively  expressifl 
They  dress  like  Lingfiyats,  and  have   nothing  to  distinguish  tbeC 
from  other  low  class  LingAyats.     They  are  generally  husbandmeo* 
often  with  an  hereditary  village  oflfice  as  talicdr  or  watchman,  and 
pujdri  or  ministrant,  as  at  Parmanna's  temple  at  Hovinheppargi. 

Their  women  mind  the  house  and  help  the  men  in  the  field.  Thfl 
hold  a  low  position  among  Lingdyats,  and  Jangams  will  not  eatj 
their  houses,  though  many  families  have  been  Liugfiyats  for  sevei 
generations.    Even  in  the  oldest  families  the  I'mg  is  not  put  on  ui 
marriage.     Their  chief  gods  are  Basavanna,  Parmanna,  and  Yalla^ 
ma ;  and  Jangams  are  their  only  priests.   Like  Brdhmanical  Kabli 
they  have  mnch  faith  in  soothsaying  and   witchcraft.     They 
married  by  Jangams,  and  the  rest  of  their  observances  are  the  a 
as  those  of  Brdhmanical  Kabligers.   Like  Lingdyats  they  buiy  tl 
dead  and  their  funeral  ceremonies  are  attended  by  Jangams. 

Kala'vants,  or  Dancing  Girls,  are  returned  as  numbering  151 
as  found  in  Bijdpur  and  other  leading  centres.     They  eat  only  fi 
the  hands  of  true  Lingdyats,  accept  Jangams  or  Lingjtyat  priests,  i 
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meat  and  drink  no  liqaor,  and  in  no  important  particalars  differ 
the  Ling&yat  coartezaos  of  Belgauin. 

KOBhtiB  or  Weavers,  also  called  Nilkanth  Linga'yats,  are 
ktnmed  as  nambering  8010,  and   as  found  in  all  the  weaving  towns 
large  villages  of  the  district.     The  names  in  common  use  among  * 
are  Basappa,   Chendppa,     Chenbasd,ppa,  Chenmallappa,  Gur-  ' 
lUppa,  Giinippa,  Gurningdppa,  Gurubasdppa,  Irappa,  Irsaugilppa, 
kjipa,    ifadfippa,   Nilkanthappa,  and  Shivningappa;  and  among 
'women    Basavva,    Bhorawa,   Gangawa,    Guruningavva,    Ithawa, 
tllavra,  NAgawa,  and  Shidawa.     Appa  is  added  to  men's  names 
afua  to  women's  names.     Like  True  Lingdyats  their  surnames 
place  and  calling  names,  as  Honvattagi,  Kupkaddi,  Nimbdlkar, 
fl  T>^rvi.    They  arc  divided  into   Bilejadara  and   Padsalgijadars, 
her  eat  together  nor  intermarry.     The  FadsalgijjldarB  have 
•m  the   Bilejadars  who  refuse   to  eat  with  them.     Thoy 
iVB  sjxty-three  family-stocks,  some  of   which  are  Jirdgi,   Banni, 
rl,  Menas,  Hitta,  Hong,  Sar,  Kadigya,  Vanki,  Dharm,  and  Gtm5. 
"Tbe  family  stocks  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should  be  different  as 
icmbtTs  of  the  same  family  stock  are  believed  to  be  descended  from 
ic  same  person.     They  are  like  True  Lingdyats  though  somewhat 
?r  and   weaker.     The  in-door  sedentary  life  at  the  loom  makes 
vrenk  and  pale.     Th«y  are  of  middle-height,  and  plump,  with 
leuc-y  t.)  tliibbiuess.  The  skin  is  brown  and  the  expression  dreamy, 
are  deep-set,  and  the   nose   is  flat  and  long.     The   women 
trongertban  the  men  as  they  do  the  out-of-door  starching  and 
"ng  of  the  warp  yarn.     Like  other  Lingilyats   they  speak  an 
zt  K Anarese  in-doors.    Most  of  them  live  in  dirty  one-storeyed 
w    '         1-  of  stone  and  mud  and  flat  roofs.     Only  the  rich 
s  to   help   in    their   calling.     Their    staple   food   is 

split  pube,  vegetables,  and  chatni  or  relish.     They  freely  nse 
.  crarlic,  and  oil  in  seasoning  food  and  are  fond  of  sour  and 
dishes.     Their  holiday  dishes  are  poZi*  or  sagar  roily-polios, 
-  ur  gug.ir  dumplings,  ghevai/a  or  vermicelli,  and  godhihuggi 
isked  wheat  boiled  with  molasses.  PoHs  are  made  on  Da-aara  in 
Pk^mbor-October  and  on  Ilolim  Phdlgun  or  February- 
u*  on   Nth/fjanchmi  iu   Shrdvan  or  July-August,  and 
aluhafurt/ii     in     lihndrnpad    or    August- September,    and 
on  Hindu  New  Year's  Day  in  Chaitra  or  March -April  and 
in   A»hvin  or  September- October.     They  give  caste  feasts 
hoDonr  of   betrothal,  marriage,   and   a   girl's    coming  of    age, 
iBil  on  days  when  vows  are  paid  to  the  gods.     Men   bathe  daily 
id  some  worship  the  house  gods  before  dining.     Women  bathe 
Mondays  and  'rhuradays.     Like  other  Lingavats  they  do  not  use 
They  smoke  and  chew  tobacco  but  never  touch  intoxi- 
;  or  rlriigs.     Men  shavo  the  head  including  the  topknot 
•bin  and  allow  the  moustache  U}  grow.     They  wear  a  headscarf, 
'''-th,  a  jacket,  awaistcloth,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,     A  rich 
la  £1  \(Js.  (Rs.  15)  a  year  on  dress,  a  middle-class  Koshti 
ti  ;Ks.8-Kl),   and  a  poor  Koshti  8«.  to  10«.  (Rs.4-5).     The 
lents  worn  by  men  are  a  chank,  a  silver  ling  case,  khuhds  or 
caskets,  bangles,  earrings,  a  twisted  waistchain,  and  a  gold 
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necklace  among  the  rich.  A  rich  maa's  ornaments  are  worth  oveti 
(Ra.  100),  a  middle-class  man's  over  £4  (Ra.  40),  and  a  poor  mt 
£1  10*.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20).    The  poorest  have  not  even  the  silver /in 
case  and  wrap  the  ling  in  silk.     The  women  wear  their  hair  in  bt 

•  or  tie  it  in  a  knot  by  a  woollen  thread.     Girl-s  deck  their    huir 

*  flowers  until  they  come  of  aga     Women  dress  in  the  usual  rol 
and  fall-backed  bodices  of  different  colours.     They  dress  in 
ordinary  full  MarAtha  robe  without  passing  the  skirt  back  betwc 
the  feet.     They  generally  wear  sandals.     Rich  women  8]>end 
As.  to  £1   6s.   (Rs.  12  -  13)  a  year  ou  dress,  middle-class    wot 
14*.  to  168.  (R3.7-8),  and  poor  women  lOa,  to  12*.  (Rs,5-0).     ' 
ornaments  worn  by  women  are,  in  the  ear  jfiamkis   and   tfhani 
a  nose-ring,  for  the  neck  the  mangalsutra,  hanir]itikkaa.nA  vajrutik 
and  for  the  waist  a  kambarpatta  which  is  worn   by  girls   till 
come  of  age.     Besides  these  rich  women  have  many  other  oi 
ments  on  which  they  spend  £15  (Rg.  150)  and  upwards.     A 
%Vo man's    store  of  ornaments  is  worth    about   £2   10*.    (Ra.   2^ 
However  poor  they  may  be,  after  marriage  all  Koshti  men  ms 
wear  the    Hng,  and  all  Koshti  women   mast  wear  the   lucky  ne 
thread  or  mangalsutra.     They  are  onlerly,  even-tempered,   he 
working,  and  fairly  clean,  but  unthrifty.     They  weave  sheets,  rol 
and  other  articles  of  khddi  or  coarse  cloth.  An  ordinary  weaver  Cak 
five  days  to  weave  a  pdsodi  or  sheet  twenty-one  feet  long  by 
feet  broad.     He  sells  it  for  6s.  (Rs.  3)  a  price  which   leaves  hi 
2s.  (Re.  1)  of  profit.    A  good  weaver  earns  16s.  to  I8s.   (Ra3>9) 
month.     They  teach  their  boys  to  weave  and  take  no  apprent 
They  have  many  tricks,  one  of  the  commonest  being  to   we 
uppermost  fold  very  tightly  in  the  hope  that  buyers  will  thii 
whole   is  equally  closely  woven.     Their  goods  have  a  great.^ 
among   husbandmen,    shepherds,   Lam^ns    or   carriers,    fishei 
Vadars  or  earthmeu,  and  other  castes  who  work  out-of-doore 
require  strong  cloth.     They  make  these  articles  to  order  or 
sale.     Some  till  land  with  their  own  hands,  others  employ  servs 
to  work  for  them,  and  pay  them  3s   (Rs.  1^)  a  month   with 
or  Ss.  (Rs.  4)  without  board.     Resides  their  pay,  servants  are  ere 
year  given  a  blanket,  a  waistcloth,  and  a  jacket.     Field  laboc 
are  paid  in  corn  or  money.  The  wives  of  husbandmen  help  tl 
husbands   in   carrying   their  food     to   the    fields,   in   reaping, 
ginning   cotton,    and    in  milking   cows  and   she-buffaloes.     ~ 
weavers  are  busy  and    fairly    prosperous,    as    most    of    them 
hardworking.     They  borrow  to  meet  marriage  and   other  spc 
expenses  generally  at  about  two  per  cent  a  month.     They  eat  fc 
in  the   same  row  with  other  Lingdyats  in  a  Liogdyat  religic 
house  when  a  subscription  feast  is  held  in  honour  of  the 
They  serve  food  to  Mardth^s,  Dhangars,  Parits,  Nhdvis,  and  oT 
inferior  castes  and  hold  them   beneath  them.     They  eat  no  fo 
except  what  is  prepared  by  their  castemen.     They  rank  themsolt 
with  True  Lingdyats.     Men  women   and   children   work   all 
long.     They  are  busy  during  the  marriage  season  and   idle  d« 
the  rains.      A  family  of  five  spends  £1   to  £1  4s.  (Rs.  10-12) 
month.    Their  houses  cost  £5  to  £10  (Rs.50-400)  to  build  and  1-f 
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to  19».  (Rs.  7-9)  a  year  to  hire.  Their  house  goods  are  worth  £5  to 
IbO  (Rs.  50-500).  A  birth  costs  10*.  to  £3  (Rs.  5-30),  a  boy's 
marriage  £3  to  £10  (Rs.3O-100),  a  girl's  marriage  £2  to  £8  {Rs.20-80) 
ADd  a  death  1  Is.  Bd.  to  £3  (Rs.  5^-30).  Of  the  doath  expenses  is. 
IBs.  2)  are  given  to  the  grave-digger  and  2*.  (Re.  1)  to  the  Jangam 
orpriest.  They  are  careful  to  keep  the  leading  rules  of  the  LingAyat 
fcilh.  Nilkaiith  or  Shiv  and  Mallikarjan  of  Shri  Shail  in  North 
Arkoi,  Basavanna  of  Kalyda  in  Maisur,  Fdrvati  Rdchaana,  Mallayya 
of  Parvatgiri  in  North  Arkot,  Lakshmi,  and  Dhanyddevi  are 
tbeir  family  deities.  They  are  specially  devoted  to  Mallikdrjun  of 
Shri  Shail  and  Nilkanth.  They  make  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines 
of  tbeir  family  gods.  They  respect  BrAhmans  and  call  Jangams 
to  officiate  at  their  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  Their 
'■"'■-  ns  teacher  or  r7wru  is  a  Lingdyat  who  lives  at  Talikot.  He 
1  Nilkanth  Svami.  He  leads  an  unmarried  life  and  is 
^iicctiJed  by  his  favourite  pupil.  His  claims  on  and  his  duties  to 
bis  di.soiples  are  like  those  of  other  LingAyat  teachers.  They 
worship  village  and  local  deities  and  believe  in  witchcraft  and 
tootlisaying.  The  greatest  magician  and  exorcist  in  Bijdpur  belongs 
to  the  Hatkdr  caste^  though  he  calls  himself  a  Khosti ;  hia  name  is 
Chcnbasavanna  Malldppa,  and  he  lives  at  Ilkal  in  Bij^pnr.  Their 
*^«toms  do  not  differ  from  True  Lingnyat  customs  except  that  they 
*eep  ceremonial  impurity  for  five  days  on  account  of  child-birth, 
Aej  are  bonnd  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.  Social  disputes 
inquired  into  and  settled  at  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste 

their  guru  or  teacher,  and  in  his  absence  by  a  vialhadayya  or 
of  a  religions  house.     They  send  their  children  to  school   and 

them  reading  writing  and  working  sums.  They  take  to  no 
pursuits  and  show  no  signs  of  improving. 

Kudvakkalgers,  or  Hoemen,  are  returned  as  numbering  8108 

"  fts  found  in  considerable   numbers  all  over  the  district.     They 

mmonest  in  the   valley   of   the  Don.     They  are  divided   into 

!Avatis  or  Fine-payers,    Minigadiks  or  Patched-shoe  wearers, 

odis    or  Fools,  and  Yattiraks   or    Bull-wounded.     Minigadiks 

Yattiraks  are  seldom  seen.     They  wear  the  ling  but   the    men 

the  top-knot  and  they  are    married    by  Brdhmans.     In   other 

l^ffticnlarB  they  do  not  differ  from  Trne   Lingdyats.     They  are  a 

''nltivating   caste.     They   hold   one    or   two    village    headships  in 

fiijipar  and  though  by  no  means  wealthy,  are  fairly  off.     They 

rwjk  below  Tnie  Lingdyats  who  do  not  eat  from  their  hands.     They 

d  their  children  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  show   no 

igns  of  rising. 

Kumbha'rs,  or  Potters,  are  returned  as  numbering  5429  and  aa 
found  in  pretty  large  numbers  all  over  the  district.   They  are  divided 
'    '         '  V  nt,  Mariitba,  Pardeshi,  and  Telang  Kumbhdrs  who 
'  her  nor  intermarry.     Pardeshi  Knrabhdrs  eat  from 
.yjit  Kuiijbh.'iris.lmtLingAyatKumbhivrs  do  not  eat  from  Pardeshi 
blidra.    The  following  particulars  belong  to  LingAyat  Kumbhdrs. 
names    in    common     use    among    men    are   Chenmallayya, 
ipdtUppa.  OamshidAppa,   TrAppa,  and   MallAppa ;   and  among 
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women     BasayvB,    Baslingawa,    Gurawa,    Ishvarawa,   Malla^ 
Niluvvaj    and   RAclievva.     Men  add  the  word  appa   or  father  an' 
women  the  word  avoa  or  mother  to  their  names.     They   have  no 
family  names,  bnt  their  caste  name  is  added  to  their  personal  namifl 
'  as  a  surname.  To  look  at  they  are  like  I-^anchamsnli  LingAyats,  stron^P 
*  and  over  the  middle  height.     They  are  dark  and  dreamy.     The  face 
is  round  with  deep-set  eyesj  thin  lips,  and  lank  or  curly  hair.     Th 
homo  tongue    is   a    corrupt     Kanarese.       They   live   in    mud   a: 
stone  bailt  houses  one  storey   high.     They  keep  their  clothes  a 
their  houses  as  clean  as  their  dirty  work  allows  them.     Except  a  i& 
metal  platters  and  drinking  cups  their  vessels  are  all  of  earth.     Th 
have  domestic  animals,  and,  though  it  is  against  their  religion,  th 
keep  asses.     The  staple  food,  which  is  bread  and  split  pulse,  coi 
2^d.  (It  a.)  a  head.    They  season  their  food  with  onions,  oil,  chillii 
and  tamarind.     Rice  is  cooked  at  marriage  and  coming  of  age  feasi 
on  the  cradling  of  a  child,  and  on  the  coming  of  a  daughter-in- 
to  her  father-iu-law'a  house  for  the  first  time.     Besides  rice,  polis 
sugar  roily -poliea  are  prepared  on  these  occasions  and  on  liolida^ 
On  Divdli  in  Aahvin  or  September-October  and  on  New  Year's  Di 
in  ChaiiraoT  March-April  only  shevaya  or  vermicelli  is  made,  and 
Ndgpanchvii  in  Shvavtm  or  July-August  kadbue  or  sugar  dnmplin 
They  eat  out  of  a  platter  sot  on  athree-legged  stool  called  aJdan 
in  Kanarese.     The  devout  bathe  daily  and  the  rest  wash  every  seco 
day.     Before  eating  the  strict  take  the  wearing  ling  out  of  its  cloil 
wash  it,  rub  it  with  a«hos,  and  mark  their  brow8  with  ashes.     Th 
eat  no  flesh  and  take  neither  liquor  nor  narcotics.     A  few  use  gd 
or  hemp  flower  in  private,  bat   any  one  who  is  caught  is  put  o 
of  caste.     Most  of  them  shave  the  head  clean  and  the  face  exce' 
the  moustache  and  eyebrows,  and  a  few  wear  the  top-knot.     Mi 
generally  dress  in  white,  and  women  in  black  or  in  red.     Worn 
part  their  hair  down  the  middle  and  tie  it  behind  in  a  knot.     Thi 
do  not  deck  their  hair  with  flowers  or  with  false  hair.     Men  dr 
in  a  waistcloth,  an  overcoat,  a  headscarf,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
ornaments  worn  by  men  are  the  hhUdidltHor  gold  earrings,  a  silver  Ir 
case,  and  a  twisted  waistchain.     The  women's  dress  includes  a  ro 
and  a  bodice.     The  upper  end  of  the  robe  is  passed  over  the  hi 
and  the  right  shoulder,  the   skirt  is  gathered  in  puckers,  and 
puckers  aro  thrust  in  front  into  the  waist  without  passing  the  e 
back  between  the  feet.     The  women's  ornaments  aro  the  mavgalsul 
and  liJcka  for  the  neck,  vakis  for  the  arms,  silver  bangles  for  tl 
wrist,  ghantis,  jhamkisj  vdlis,  and  hadigadis   for  the  ears,  and   nai 
for  the  nose.     Girls  wear   silver  waistchaina  till  they  come  of 
Few  keep  a  store  of   clothes  for  holidav  wear  and  moat  wear  th 
ordinary  clothes  newly  washed.     As  a  class  they  are  orderly  honi 
and  thrifty.     Most  of  them  arp  potters.     A  few  are  husband 
tilling  their  own  fields  or  growing  crops  in  other  fields  on  paym 
of  half   the  produce.       They   earn   £110*.  to  £2   (Rs.  15-20) 
month.     They  are  good  farmers  but  have  no  skill  in  growing  t! 
richer  crops.     The  women  help  the  men  in  selling  pots  and 
reaping  and  working  in  tho  fields.     The  potter  takes  a  lump 
clay  puts  it  on  his  wheel  and  turns  it  into  a  rude  pot.     The  pot 
taken  off  and  hardened  in  the  sun  and  ita  surface  is  smoothed  ai 


I  £5  to  £S0  (BL30-a«>te 
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Iik«e£110L(B>.6-ia. 
(BiLMO.JIOl^mgid's  ■■iii^  £1  to 
~  £110«L  (Ba.a>U). 

<tf  Ski  Skfl  « 
^rlcDt,  VMkida  of  Biebaii,  TkUaai^  of  T«iv  »  OUfaidi 

in  Belgaom.  fi— m  of  Wiftiiiiili  bB^^b^TjAkma  of  ^nogad 

in  Bel^asm,  sad  TJ^JIhmwimi  ef  TM^i^t  i»  Ae  IBaim's  ooatry; 

They  tadke  i»lgiiiM|w  to  the  dkaw»  of  tfceie  ifajriw     Tlwy  knp 

BoofBoIeto  &■*  OB  ffliual**  in  Ymbnmj  sad  feHt  on  tk»  next  dny. 

Ob  ;8«niwN  or  Jolj.Aagal  Moad^s  Akt  fuk  tffl  cfmiiig  aad 

liMii  faui  in  a— ynj  wiik  itafgamm.    Thoir  ii|B'iil—l  IwfhiB  jb 

»  celibate  Jsagwa,  w^oae  Iwuwito  JP^il  ■aoceeda  hna  afier  In 

d«tL     He  adriaes  bis  diaciphi  to  feUov  tbe  rnlea  of  tkeir  nligaoa 

and  to  lead  a  -rirtaoaa  Kfiai    Tlay  wonUp  TJTkga  gods  aad  oAv 

tbMB  foixL     Their   toaple  mtnHtraata   are    nea  <S    Ae   Gamv 

CMka    The  wonwn  and  childTBa  of  tlna  caste  nller  ma^  from 

ipirit    attacks   and    aeek  the  hdp  of  wmmwhi  to  rdiere  them 

«^o  wwcaMiil.    SooM  exoraata  aei  Ae  poneased  penoA  befbra 

tt  idol  of  Virbhadra»  nibbia  forabead  with  aaered  aanea,  and  cane 

bin  tiU  the  deril  leaves  him.    The  images  of  buiwehtiM  gods  aro 

Bade  of  ailrer  orbnaa.     Soaw  of  them  are  foil  figures  and  others 

no  bnata.     Ererj  morning  Uieae  goda  are  bathed,  nibbed  with 

oovdong    aahee,   xoeeaaed    with    frankiaeenaB  or  bdelliom,   and 

pMsnled  with  cooked   food.      On    hobdajs  when    a   Jaagam 

ksober  i^  feasted,  the  gods  are  sprinkled  with  the  water  in  whioh 

tLti  .T'ingum's  feet  have  been  washed,  and  are  presented  with  food 

■e  Jangam  has  left  the  house,  for  they  hold  cbe  Jangam  or 

"uiuAa  god  higher  than  the  metal    god.     They  never  plnck  hal 

hurm^  bnt  ml  them  from  maikfaiU  or  their  women  and  lay  them 

■OS.     After  a  birth  the    mother  and  child  are   bathed 

-  a  bedstead.    The  mother  ia  made  to  drink  half  a  pouad 
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of  clarified  btitter  and  is  given  dry  cocoa-kemel  and  mola 
to  chew.  For  thirteen  days  she  is  fed  with  rice  and  clarii 
butter,  and  kadbua  or  sugar  dumplings.  On  the  fifth  day 
child  and  the  mother  are  again  bathed^  and  the  house  is  wasl 
with  cowdung.  On  the  same  day  they  smear  a  stone  with  moh 
and  ground  cocoa-komel,  turmeric  powder,  and  redpowder,  ai 
present  it  with  sweetmeats.  The  young  mother  and  her  rolatiol 
are  feasted.  In  the  evening  the  midwife  worships  the  goddess  Jivs ' 
offers  her  sweetmeats,  waves  a  lamp  about  the  goddess  and  takes  1 
away  under  cover,  for  if  any  one  sees  the  lamp  the  loothor  and  chil 
will  sicken.  The  midwife  is  paid  1  {  an7xa.  On  the  same  day  tl 
Jangam  ties  the  liytg  round  the  arm  of  the  child.  On  the  thirteen! 
the  mother  is  feasted  with  ])oIis  or  sugar  rolly-polies  and  the  chi 
is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  named.  A  rich  man's  wife  keeps  her  re 
for  a  month,  a  middle-class  man's  for  three  weeks,  and  a  poor  mat 
for  a  fortnight.  They  seek  a  bride  from  their  relations.  When  ti 
go  to  ask  a  girl,  they  take  two  cocoanuts  and  three-quarters  of 
ponnd  of  sugar  and  lay  them  before  the  girl's  gods.  The  girl 
father  asks  them  to  a  feast  of  kadhns  or  sugar  dumplings  al 
rice,  and,  on  the  next  day,  treats  them  to  a  feast  of  polia)  rice,  ai 
vegetables.  When  they  go  to  the  betrothal,  they  present  the  _ 
with  a  robe  worth  8«.  (Rs.  4)  and  two  pieces  of  bodicecloth  ot 
white  and  the  other  red,  and  ornaments  according  to  th< 
agreement.  The  girl  is  seated  on  a  blanket  covered  with  rice, 
forehead  is  rubbed  with  ashes,  and  her  brow  is  marked  with 
powder.  Her  lap  is  filled  with  a  cocoanut,  five  plantains,  five  pie 
of  dry  cocoa-kernel,  five  dates,  and  five  turmeric  roots  and  bo(j 
leaves  are  served  to  the  guests.  Along  with  some  Jangams  relatic 
are  feasted  on  sapag  Jcadbus  that  is  kadbua  without  raw  st 
and  on  molasses  and  rice  with  clarified  butter.  Next  day  polit 
sugar  roUy-poliea,  vegetables,  and  rice  are  made  ready  for  dini 
and  Jangams  are  asked  to  grace  the  feast.  Some  days  before 
marriage  the  bride  is  brought  to  the  bridegroom's,  and,  on  a  luci 
day,  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmed 
and  oil.  Next  day  Basavanna  is  worshipped  and  a  feast  is  giv« 
in  his  honour.  On  the  third  day  after  the  turmeric  rabbii 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  bathed  in  a  square  or  aurgi, 
married  women  mark  the  brows  of  the  pair  with  soot  to  keep  off 
evil  eye.  Married  girls  wave  a  lamp  round  their  faces,  talce  the 
inside  of  the  house,  and  dress  the  bride  in  a  white  robe  and  a  whi 
bodice  dyed  yellow  with  turmeric.  The  bride  and  hridegrooot^ 
are  decked  with  ornaments  and  the  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  U6! 
clothes.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a  bullock  and 


em 
nlfl 


to  worship  the  village  Mslruti  or  Basavanna.    Meanwhile  the  five  jn! 
are  worshipped,  and,  on  their  return,  the   bride  and  bridegroom  are 
seated  on  low  stools  in  front  of  the  jars,   the  bride  sittin 
bridegroom's  left.     The   Jungam  tics   the  luck-giving   no> 
matiijalsvtra  round  the  bride's  neck  and    throws  grains    of   nee 
their  heads.     The  guests  also  throw  rice  and  musicians  play, 
the  evening  the  vardt  or  married-pair  return-procession  starts 
the  temple  of  the  village  god.     After  a  band  of  musicians  corao 
bride  and  bridegroom  seated  on  a  horse,  the  bride  in  front.     A 
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haplei  is  tied  to  the  bridegroom's  tarban   and  the  bride's  bead  is 
ered  with  a  net-work  of  flowers.     Behind  the  horse  walk  women 
lighted  lamps,  followed  by  men.     On  reaching  the  temple  the 
and  bridegroom  alight  and  enter  the  temple.     The  ministrant 
8  a  coGoanut,  offers  it  to  the  god,  and   waves  a  burning  piece 
of  camphor  before   him.     He  takes   half  of  the  cocoanut,   pots  a 
'  "'       ho9  in  it,  ties  it   in  the  skirt  of  the  bridegroom's  shoulder- 
aches  the  brows  of  the   bride  and   bridegroom  with   ashes 
Ir^Lu  Lbo   frankincense  burner,   and  puts  a  little     ashes  into  their 
months.     On  reaching  the  bridegroom's  some  women  come  oat  of  the 
koQse  with  burning  lamps  and  with  pots  filled  with  water.    They  wave 
tbe  lamps  before  the  bi-ide  and   bridegroom  and   wash  the  horse's 
koofs  with  water  from  the  pots.     To  gnard  the  pair  from  the  evil 
eje,  a  cocoanut  is  broken  and  its  pieces  are  thrown  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left.    The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  one  low  stool 
atil  "I  to  eat  from  the  same  dish.     The  bride  puts  6ve  morsels 

of  '  :i  khir  or  vermicelli  boiled  with  milk  and  molasses  into 

tbe  brifii'groom's  mouth  and  the  bridegroom   does  the  same  to  tho 
hride.    After  feeding  each  other  they  each  feed  themselves.      After 
diDDor  they  mb  each  other  with  fragrant  powder.     The  bride  applies 
ttadal  powder  to  her  husband's  body,  presents  him  with  a  packet  of 
WttI  leaves,  bows  to  him  with  folded  hands,  utters  his  name,  stands 
brforo  him,   and   is   told  by  her  relations  to  sit  on  his  left  hand. 
The  bridegroom  rises,   rubs  the  bride's  throat  with  sandal  powder, 
Barko    her  brow  with  redpowder,  and  speaks  her  name.     When 
tkia  ceremony  which   is  called   utani  or  sandal  paste  rubbing  is 
otCT,  tho  bride's  mother  hands  her  to  her  mother-in-law  saying, 
Henceforth   she   is  your    daughter.      On    receiving    the  girl    the 
oother-in-law  gives  her  robes  and    bodices.      All   the    boarding 
Kpenses  daring  a  marriage  are  borne   by  the  boy's  father.     Two 
*wn!  after  marriage,  or  when  the  girl  is  old  enough  to  remain  with 
'cr-in-liiw,  her  father-in-law  sends    for  her  and  she  cornea 
iiied  by  eight  or  ten  relations,  who  are  treated  to  two  feasts. 
'I^is  ceremony   is    called   gharhharni   or  house-filling       When  a 
fpt\  oomes  of  age  she   is  seated  in  an  ornamental  frame   till  the 
I  Wventh.  eleventh,  fifteenth,   or  twentieth  day  after   coming   of  age 
~'    ■  the  first  lucky  day.     Before  the  2>/i.af«otAffl«  or  marriage 

<n  ceremony  no  one  tonches  the  girl  except  the  woman 

■batheii  her  every  day.     On   the  day  of  the  ceremony  the  girl 
bbed   with  scented  oil  and  bathed  in  warm   water.      She  ia 
led  in  new  clothes  and  decked  with  ornaments.      Friends   and 
fon»  with   Jangatns   are  asked  to   a  feast  of  polis,  rice,  and 
TOgotablea.     Before  sitting  to  oat  her  food,  the  girl  bows  at  the  feet 
Jaognms  and  they  say,  Be  tho  mother  of  eight  sons.     In 
in^  the  husband  and  wife  sit  on  a  carpet  with  a  lamp  on 
'  !iom,  rub  each  other  with  fi-agrant  powders  and  scented 
-'■  tcigether  to  bed.     For  five  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays 
beginning  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife  tho  pair  are 
"lowed  to  eat  millet.     During  the  third  month    of  a  woman's 
cy  her  longings  are  satisfied,  and,  in  the  fifth  month,  her 
invos  a  feast  and  presents  hor  daughter  with  a  bodice.  After 
toe  body  is  washed,  di'osscd,  decked  with  ornaments,   and 
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placed  Bitting  supported  by  a  etring  hnng  from  a  peg  in  the 
A  viaihpati  or   Lingavat  beadle  comos,  applies  some  aahes  to  tL 
forehead,  and  the  body  is  carried  to  the  grave  either  in  a  frame  orq 
a  blanket  according  to  the  family's  means.     The  grave  is  nine  of 
I  dead  man's  feet  long,  seven  of  them  broad  and  seven  deep  with 
one  of  the  sides  a  niche  for  the  dead  body.     Green  leaves  of  any  ■ 
are  thrown  into  the  grave,  the  grave  is  filled  with  earth,  and  its  i 
covered  by  a  stone  slab,  the  tnalhpati  stands  on  the  slab,   is  giv€ 
money,  and  his   feet  are  worshipped.     The  funeral  party  bathe 
and,  on  returning  home,  tuke  green  leaves  or  blades  of  durrn  grt 
with  them  and  throw  them  where  the   dead  body  was  seated, 
little  raw  sugar  is  distributed  among  them,  they  put  the  headscs 
of  the  dead  man  on  the  head  of  his  son,  and  hand  him  over  to  tl 
eldest  male  member  of  the  family.     On  the  fifth,  relations  and  friend 
with  Jangama  are  asked  to  a  feast  of  godin  hvggi  or  husked   wh« 
boiled  with  molasses.     Girls  are  married  from  their  infancy  till  tht 
tVrelfth  year.      Widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed 
polyandry  is  unknown.     They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  ca 
feeling.     Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  Jangams  and  by  oX 
of  their  own  caste  who  is  called    katiimani  or  head.     This  oounc 
lays  down  ca.<ito  rules  and  any  one  who  breaks  the  rules  is  put  out 
caste.     Before  the  incarnation  of  Basavanna  a  kattimani  was  th« 
teacher ;  since  then  his  place   has  been  taken  by  Jangams.     Th^ 
Bend  their  boys  to  school  and  keep  them  at  school  till  they  know  h<; 
to  write  road  and  work  simple  suras.    A  boy  is  seldom  kept  at  schc 
after  his  fourteenth  year.     They  take  to  no  new  pursuits. 

Kursalis,  or  Baatords,  are  returned  as  numbering  1423 
as  found  all  over  the  district.  Several  castes  have  Kursali 
bastard  divisions.  There  are  Sittdr  Kurs^dis  among  Satyrs,  Loh&r 
Kursiilis  among  Lobars,  and  Dhangar  Kursdlis  among  Dhangars. 
Sutars  eat  but  do  not  marry  with  Sutar  KnrsAlis.  The  Kursjilia 
of  diil'crent  castes  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They  havo 
the  same  surnames  and  the  same  gotrds  or  family  stocks  as  their 
fathers.  Thoy  follow  the  colling  and  keep  the  customs  of  the  caste 
to  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  belong. 

Kuruvinshettis,  also  called  niro  or  Big  Kumvinavara, 
returned  as  numbering  2446  and  as  found  all  over  the  district 
considerable  numbers  escept  in  Bjtgovddi,  Indi,  and  Muddebil 
They  are  the  same  people  as  the  Chile  or  Little  Kuruvinavars, 
are  described  under  Half-Lingdyats.  The  only  difference  is 
the  Hire  Kuruvinavars  became  Lingayats  long  before  the  CI 
Kuruvinavars  with  whom  they  neither  eat  nor  intermarry, 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  BasAppa,  Kill^ppa, 
Ndgappa ;  and  among  women  Basawa,  Mallawa,  and  Nigai 
Their  surnames  are  place  and  calling  names.  Thoy  havo  sixty- 
gotrda  or  family  stocks,  which  are  arranged  in  two  equal  groups, 
one  called  after  Shiv  and  the  other  after  Shiv'a  wife  Pilrvati.  ITie 
stock  names  Ashva,  Benni,  and  Dharu  are  included  in  tho  first  group* 
and  Arishiv,  Dev,  and  Guru  in  the  second  group.  They  are  of 
middle  height  with  well-cut  features.  Thoy  live  in  one-storej 
houses  with  flat  roofs  and  stone  and  mud  walls.     They  neither 
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ioach  a  dog.      Their   daily   food   is  millot  bread,  pulse,  and 

stables.     They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.     The  men  dress 

,  sbort  fvaisteloth,  a  shouldercloth,  a  jacketj  and   a  headscarf ; 

jthe  women  in  the  ordinary  full   Mar^tha  robo  without  passing 

flldrt  back  between  the  foet,  and  a  bodice  with  short  sleeves  and" 

back.      Both  men   and     women   have  a   few   gold  and    silver 

mts,  and  tbe  well-to-do  have  spare  clothes  for  holiday  use. 

ape  even-torapored,  orderly,  hardworking,  and  hospitable,  bat 

3T  nntidy  and  dirty.     They  are  not  allowed  to   keep  a  mistress 

in  of  loss  of  caste.     Trade  is  their  hereditary  calling  and  most  of 

are  grocers.     They  carry  their  stores  on  bulls,  because  they 

»ve  a  rule  that  they  must  not  own  or  even  touch  a  bullock.    They  are 

liugiyats  and  are  married  and  buried  by  Jan  gams.     Their  family 

,CDds  are  Nilkanth  or  Shiv  whose   chief  shrine  is  at  Shri  ShaU  in 

I  Knrih  Arkot  and  Shiv's  Nandi  or  bull,  who  is  represented  in  their 

>  iMMse  shrines  by  a  silver  image  of  a  bull   with    a   white  cloth   on 

bis  back.      They  keep  many  Brah manic   and  Lingayat  fasts  and 

fawts,  and  some  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Shri  Shail  in  North  Ai-kot. 

Their  spiritual  t«acher  is  a  Lingdyat  Jangam  named  Nilkanthiippa, 

who  lives  at  Chdngiri   in  Madras.     They  marry  their  girls   before 

tliay  come  of  ago.     Their  other  ceremonies  do  not  differ  from  those 

of  True  Lingiiyats.     ITiey  send  their  children  to  school  and  are  a 

ikcady  class. 

Hftlga'rs,  or  Flower-sellers,  are  returned  as  numbering  253,  and 
ai  foand  only  in  Bdgev&di  and  Indi.  Malgars  trace  their  descent 
from  the  serpent  who  girdled  the  waist  of  Adirudra  or  Shiv. 
^iBy  are  also  called  Areb^nangirs  and  are  probably  Maratha 
ooaterta  to  Lingdyatism.  Their  names,  surnames,  and  family 
ftooks  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  Lingayats.  Their  family 
gods  are  Kovleshvarling  and  Vigoncharling.  They  are  divided  into 
I  Aahlbhairavs,  Nalcharm^,  Patravanshds,  and  Konkapgaln^ts,  who 
again  subdivided  into  Dakegdrs,  Hungers,  Latmdls,  Meghmddis, 
Nil'  "  ■  ivB,  Namutmals,  Pushpamava  Huchird&jds,  Tantrapils, 
ac'.  ^'iUs.     All  these   divisions  and   subdivisions  eat  together 

and  intermarry.  Except  in  their  calling,  they  resemble  other 
liingdyats  in  evei-y  respect.  Among  them  there  are  Phuldria  or 
lloriste  and  Mitlis  or  gardeners.  They  grow  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
fruit  and  sell  them  in  markets.  Their  women  help  them  in  gardening, 
aoll  boaqitots  and  (lower  garlands,  and  make  tinsel  chaplets  and 
flower  net-works  to  deck  the  brides'  hair,  llioy  are  very  busy 
dnrixig  the  marriage  season. 

Na'gliks  are  returned  as  numbering  1213  and  as  found  all 
ovor  the  district  except  in  Bugevadi.  N^gliks  who  are  a  division 
of  Shimpis  have  given  np  the  business  of  sewing  for  that  of 
dy- '  They  are  found  at   Chirchun  and  Tambe  in  Indi, 

at  '  u  BiigevAdi,  at  Ilkal,  and  in  large  numbers  at  Biiapur 

ftod  Biigrtlkut,  where  they  prosper  as  dyers  and  husbandmen. 
Tbuagb  most  men  keep  the  topknot,  all  wear  the  limj  and  are 
Lingdyats  in  religion.  They  do  not  pass  through  the  dikstui  or 
imrtfying  oeromony.  They  are  married  and  buried  by  Jangams, 
and  Jtu^ama  are  their  religious  teachers. 
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Na'digS,  Nha'vis,  ot  Barbers,  are  returned  as  numbering  G926 
and  as  found  in  considerable  numbers  all  over  the  district.  They  are 
divided  into  Lingayats,  Mardthds,  Bajpnts,  and  Sajjans,  who  neitUc 
eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Of  these  the  Mardth^  have  come: 
.the  Maratha  country,  the  Rajputs  from  Rajputilna,  and  the  Sajji 
from  the  Nizam's  country  in  the  1877  famine.  All  of  them  have  M 
their  language,  dres'9,  customs,  and  religion,  and  are  found  only 
small  numbers  in  towns  and  large  villages.  Sajjans  speak  Teh 
are  poor,  and  most  of  them  are  field  labourers.  The  bulk  of  Bijjlj: 
barbers  are  Liugayats,  to  whom  the  following  particulars  belong.  ^ 

They  trace  their  origin  to  a  man  whom  Basaveshvar  chofl 
to  shave  his  children,  called  him  Hadpadhampanna  and  baa| 
his  descendants  earn  their  living  by  shaving  Ganamguls  or 
Jangams  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Shiv.  Ho  also  told  theui 
to  give  shidha  or  uncooked  food  to  a  Jangam  before  eatii 
their  first  daily  meal.  Strictly  they  ought  to  shave  no 
except  Lingdyats,  bat  this  rule  is  not  kept  and  they  sht 
men  of  all  castes  except  the  depressed  classes.  Strictly 
Hadapadhampann/is  or  Lingjlyat  barbers  should  never  shave  al 
the  middle  of  the  day,  now  they  shave  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
men's  names  are  Basdppa,  Gadigeppa,  KallAppa,  Mallappa,  Nilipj 
and  ShivAppa ;  and  the  women's  names  Ambawa,  Bassai 
Mnllavva,Mudevva,Nilawa,andShankaravva.  They  have  no  surname? 
and  add  the  word  nddig  or  barber  to  their  names.  They  are  divided 
int<i  five  baffis  or  subdivisions  each  of  v?hich  has  a  guru  or  teacher  at 
its  head,  and  the  family  stock  of  the  teacher  is  the  family  stock  of 
all  under  his  authority.  The  names  of  the  five  stocks  and  teachers 
are,Mu3dibagiNandbasavayyawho  liveaat  Indigrdm,  Kupaskantibaj 
Suppayya,  Malebagi  AyyAnavru,  Padalbagi  AyyAnavra, 
Balikautibagi  Ayyanavru.  The  members  of  the  different  stocks 
with  one  another  and  intermarry.  Members  of  the  same  stock 
together  but  do  not  intermarry.  As  a  class  they  are  strong  auf 
muscular,  of  middle  height  and  oithur  brown  or  dark-skinned.  The 
differ  little  from  ordinary  husbandmen.  Their  home  tongue 
Kanarese.  They  live  in  ordinary  one-storeyed  houses  with  atone 
mud  walla  and  flatroofs.  Except  a  few  brass  platters  and  drinking 
cups,  most  of  their  vessels  ai-e  made  of  earth.  Their  staple  food 
bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  buttermilk  mixed  with  millet  dot 
Kadhiisoy  sugar  dumplings  are  made  on  A^a^^anc/miiiu  July-Acgt 
and  saitag kadhus  or  steamed  balls  of  doughouGaneshchaturthi  in  Ju^ 
August.  On  other  holidays  they  feast  on  polls  or  sugfar  rolly-pol 
and  on  shevnya  or  vermicelli  on  the  Hindu  New  Year's  Day 
March -April.  Men  bathe  daily  and  women  on  holidays  and  U 
days.  They  worship  their  gods  only  on  holidays,  full-moons, 
now-moona.  Thoy  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  spirits.  Men  she 
the  head  including  the  topknot  and  wear  the  moustache, 
dress  in  a  waistcloth  measuring  seven  feet  and  a  half,  a  should^ 
cloth,  a  headscarf,  a  jacket,  an  overcoat,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
sandals.  Their  ornaments  are  bhikbdlts  for  the  ear,  bangles 
the  wrists,  and  twisted  chains  for  the  waist.  Women  gather  thi 
hair  in  a  knot  on  the  neck  and  do  not  deck  it  either  with  false 
or  with  flowers.     They  dross  in  rod  or  black  robes  and  bodiC 
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){  different  colours.     In  putting  on  the  robe  they  gather  one  end 

ito  packers  and  tie  them  in  a  knot  at  the  •waist  in  front,   the 

upper  end  is  passed  over  the   left  shoulder  and  head  and  hand's 

looaoiy  on   the  right  shoulder.     Their   ornnmeuts  are  jJuimki  and 

'^hctnti  for  the  oai-,  a  nose-ring,  mungalsutra,  santikka,  kdrimatitikica,. 

mujUikka  for  the  neck,  silver  vdkis  and  bangles  for  the  hands, ' 

Ichaina  for  the  feet,  and  jodvis  for  the  toes.     Their   dress  is  fairly 

I  clean  and  simple.     All  their  ornaments  are  made  by  goldsmiths.     A 

rich  man's  clothes  are  worth  about  £1   (Rs.  10)  and  his  ornaments 

about  £2  10«'.  (Rs.  25) ;  a  middle-class  man's  clothes  are  worth  10*. 

(Rfii.  5)  and  his  ornaments  6s.  (  Rs.  3)  ;  and  a  poor  man's  dress  is  worth 

6».  (Rs.  3).    A  rich  woman  spends  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10-50)  on  her  dress 

WJd  ornaments,  a  middle-class  woman  IGs.  to    £1    12«.  (Rs.  8-lG), 

Mid  a  poor  woman  4^.  to  10i(.  (Rs,  2-5).     They  are  an  orderly  and 

Wpitable  class,  but  wanting  in  modesty  and  cleanliness. 

Besides  practising  their  hereditary  calling  of  shaving  some  havo 
tttkeu  to  husbandry.  In  large  towns  their  monthly  income  varies 
from  £1  10».  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  and  in  villages  from  12jj,  to  lC<i. 
(li*.6-8).  In  addition  to  these  money  payments  they  receive  gi-ain. 
They  have  of  late  sufiFered  from  the  competition  of  outside  barbers. 
Among  those  who  follow  field  pursuits,  some  hold  their  own  lands 
Md  others  hold  as  tenants.  The  wives  of  husbandmen  help 
tlUi  men  chiefly  in  reaping  and  ginning  cotton.  As  well-to- 
"0  persons  got  themselves  shaved  oftener  than  they  used  to 
wbera  are  prosperous.  As  a  class  they  are  fairly  free  n'om  debt. 
They  rank  wth  Nhi,vis  or  barbers,  and  call  themselves  NAdigs. 
Bnibmans,  Lingayats,  and  other  high  caste  Hindus  do  not  eat  Avith 
"Jtttn,  and  they  in  turn  do  not  eat  with  MhArs,  Mangs,  Chambhsirs, 
*od  Mu.sidmdna.  They  keep  no  holidays  and  generally  work  from 
morning  till  evening.  A  family  of  five  spends  £1  to£l  4s.  (Rs.  10-12) 
»toouth.  Their  houses  cost  £2  lOs.  to  £10  (118.25-100)  to  build 
•od  6rf.  to 'iss.  (Ra.  J-2)  a  month  to  hire.  Their  house  goods  aro 
I'orth  £1  t,o  £10  (Rs.  10-100).  A  birth  costs  6s.  to  £1  (Rs.  3-10), 
»  I'oy's  marriage  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500),  a  girl's  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10- 
30),  ftnd  a  death  3*.  to  £1  (Rs.  U-10). 

Th^  V  :ii-/.  n  religious  dass.  Their  family  gods  are  Mallikjlrjun  of 
"^'  North  ArkoXBasaTOnnaofBagevadi  inBijdpur.Mallayya 

^f  ^'         ir,  Virabhadra  of  Yadnr  in  Belganm,  Yallamma 

^'  ■'  mm,  and  Banashankari  of  Bidami^  in_Bij{tpur. 

"'  (o  the  shrines  of  these  deities.     Jangams, 

*'■  •  called  to  officiate  at  their  marriage  and 

Owior  ccrenit mies.  Thoy  keep  many  Hindu  holidays,  chiefly  Shimfja 
^^  iloli  in  Februnry-March,  N<iypanckmi  in  July -August,  Mnrnavvii 
»nd  Druara  in  September-October,  and  Divali  in  October.  On 
^n>W//m  or  Shiv'a  Night  in  January- Fobruaiy  they  keep  acompleto 
**-''t,  and  feast  on  the  next  day.  Thoy  fast  on  all  Sfmtvan  or  July- 
Anjfiist  Miindajs  and  break  their  fast  in  the  evening.  Tlieir  gunm 
'w*  thit  Jangams  who  teach  them  their  religion.  Their  house  gods 
^^oi  brasfl  made  by  local  goldsmith.s,  in  the  form  of  men,  women, 
""lis,  and  the  ling.  They  havo  groat  faith  in  witchcraft  and  often 
•Wk  tho  services  of  sorcerers  to  drive  out  devils.    The  sorcerer 
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tios  a  small  closed  cylinder  full  of  holy  ashes  round  tho  arm  or  the 
neck  of  the  possessed  person  aa  on  amulet.     Sometimes  a  pa] 
amulet  is  also  tied.     When  a  NhAvi  woman  is  brought  to  bed, 
child's  navel  cord  is  cut,  aud  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed  in  wa: 
•water  and  laid  on  a  bedstead.     The  mother  is  given  cocoa- ken 
and  raw  sugar  to  chew,  and  is  fed  with  rice  and  clarified  butter, 
the  third  she  is  fed  on  millet  grit  boiled  soft.     The  Jangaui  ties  t 
lintj  round  the  child's  arm  on  the  fifth  day,  and  in  the  evening  t 
midwife  worships  the  goddess  Shatikawa  or  Satvai  and  takes  awa' 
the  waving  lamp  under  cover  lest  any  one  may  see  it.     Five  daya 
after  delivery  a  poor  woman  begins  to  move  about  the  house  and 
look  to  her  house  affairs ;  a  rich  woman  keeps  her  room  for 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.     In  proposing  a  match,   the  boy's  &,t 
takes  with  him  a  cocoanut  and  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  su 
lays  them  before  a  family  god,  and  serves  sugar  to  all  who 
present.     In  the  hashiagi  or  betrothal  the   boy's  father  with 
relations  goes  to   the  girl's  house,  presents  a  sadi  or  robe  wo 
8«,  (Rs.  4)  and   two  pieces  of  bodicecloth  one  red  and  the  o 
white  each  worth  Is.  (8  aa.)  to  the  girl  who  is  seated  on  a  bl 
covered  with  rice,   marks  her  brow  with  redpowder,  and  preso 
her  with  ornaments.     A  piece  of   white  bodicecloth  is  given  to  t; 
cirl's  mother.     The  girl's  lap  is  filled  with  five  half  cocoa-kern 
Full  of  sugar,  five   betelnnts,  two  or  five  plantains,  and  five  dat 
Tho  boy's  father  rises  and  tells  the  guests  that  he  has  received  the  _ 
as  his  son's  wife  and  serves  sugar.     On  that  day  and  on  the  ne: 
day  ho  and  his  relations  are  asked  to  two  feasts  one  of  had    _ 
or   sugar   dumplingfl   and   tho  other  of  polls  or  sugar  rolly-polies. 
After  fixing  the  marriage  day  tho  girl  is  taken  to  the  boy's  if  tho 
parties  are   poor,   but   if    they  are  well-to-do    the  boy  is    taken 
to  tho  girl's.     On  the  day  before  the  marriage  both  of  them  ot^ 
rubbed  with  turmeric,  and  the  boy's  father  gives    a  caste  foaslfl 
Next  day  the  boy  and  girl  are  bathed  in  a  aurgi  or  square  with  w^ 
narrow-mouthed  brass  vessel  at  each  comer  and  a  string  rouod.- 
thoir  necks  and  tho  girl  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe  and  bodice 
the  boy  in  his  holiday  dress.     At  the  time  of  marriage  the  five  j 
are  worshipped  as  by  True   Ling&yats,  and    tho  bride  and    t! 
bridegroom  are  seated  on  low  stools  or  on  a  cloth  strewn  with  ri 
Tho  priest    and   the   guests   throw   rice   over    the  pair,    and   t 
Jangams  tell   the    bridegroom  to  tie  the  nuuiyahtutra    or    luc 
necklace  round  the  bride's  neck.     Betel  is  handed  to  the  gues' 
In  tho    evening  or  on  the  next  day    the    vardi  or  m»rried-pi 
retum-proces.sion   starts   for  the  temple  of  some  guardian  dei 
Behind  a  band  of  musicians  come  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sea' 
on   a   bullock,  gaily  dressed,   and    with    the    bridegroom's    br 
adorned  with  a  tinsel  chaplet      They  alight  from    the    bullock, 
worship  the  deity  and  mark  their  brows  with  holy  ashea     Next  day 
the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  parties  throw  guldl  or  redpowder  04 
each  other  and  return  home.     When  a  girl  comes  of  age   she  ^ 
seated  for  twelve  days  on  a  low  stool  or  in  a  frame.     On  the  twe^ 
she  is  purified  by  a  bath,  and,  on  some  lucky  day,  the  phalshoh 

or  consummation  ceremony  is  performed.      In    the    fifth    or . 

seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  she  is  presented  with  a  bodice 


After  death  the  body  is  wasbed  and  supported  in  a  sitting  position 

bj  A  cord  hung  from  a  |>eg  iii  tlie  wall.     If  the  dead  is  a  man  he  is 

tiressed  in  his  daily  clothes  and  a  boaquet  of  flowers  is  stack  in  his 

head-dress.   A  woman  is  dressed  in  her  daily  robe  and  bodice^  and 

if  her  husband  is  alive  her  brow  is   marked  with  redpowder.     The", 

corpse  is  tied  in    sackcloth  or  in  a  worn  blanket  and  earned  by 

four  persons  to  the  grave-yard.     The   rest  of  the  barial  ceremony 

h  in  the  True  Lingayat  form,  the  only  difference  being  that  NhAvis 

to&ke  the  beadle  or  nuxthpati  a  present  of  five  coppers.     After   the 

barial,  men  bathe  and  return   home  carrying  five  stones  and  some 

blades     of    durva    grass.      Meanwhile    the    house    is  cleaned,   a 

'    a  or  narrow-mouthed  brass  drinking  pot  filled  with  water  is 

the  house,  tlie  five  stones  and  durva  blades  are  laid  before  the 

p«:4.,  and  the   relations  of  the  deceased  bow  before  it.     The  Jangam 

dtstri bates  a  little    raw  sngar   to  his  relations.      In  the  evening 

kinspoople  and  friends  are  asked  to  a  feast  of  rice,  polia,  and  kkir, 

lad  the  beadle  or  mathpati  is  given  shidka  or  uncooked  food.    Friends 

9B/i  relations  who  have  come  &om  other  villages  leave  the  house 

epi^  next  morning  without  even  bidding  the  mourners  goodbye, 

bocgnsB  they  may  not  speak  to  the  mourners.     Enr\j  and   widow 

are  allowed,  polygamy  is   practised,   and  polyandry    in 

They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling,  and 

their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  council  composed  of  the  head 

of  a  Lingdyat  convent,  the  katiimani  or  hereditary  head  of  their  own 

CBiste,  and  some  of  the  caete  elders.     Any  one  who  breaks  the  rules 

is  put  out  of  caste.     Boys  are  sent  to  school  and  kept  there  till  ihey 

are  able  to   read  write  and  work  easy  soms.     On  the  whole  thqr 

are  a  well  employed  and  well  paid  class. 

Nilga'rSt  or  Indigo-dyers,  are  returned  aa  nnmbering  094  and 
as  found  in  smaU  numbers  aJl  over  the  district  except  in  Sindgi. 
Their  head-quarters  seem  to  be  in  Indi  and  Bij&pur.  Th^  are 
generally  found  only  in  towns  and  leading  villages,  and  are 
speciaUy  nnmerons  in  the  large  weaving  towns  sooth  of  the  Krishna. 
The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Basippa,  Ir&ppa, 
lUch^ppa,  Sangappa,  and  Shivbasfoca;  and  among  women 
BbAgawa,  Chenarra,  Gumbasarra,  IChalavva,  Nimbawa,  and 
Bhindamgavra.  The  men  add  the  word  ofpa  or  father  and  tbe 
women  awa  or  mother  to  their  names.  They  bave  no  ^^mjjy  namesi, 
their  sunames  being  the  names  of  jibees  and  callings.  They  haf« 
no  divisions  bat  include  many  differenk  goirds  cr  family  stockai,^ 
the  chief  of  which  are  Chitramkar,  Kadaraarm,  Kilaadaarni, 
Khamarm,  Mdiamarm,  MisaldaTra,  Hohalnavni,  and  Tanginarm. 
Tbev  are  a  fair  chss  of  middle  height,  ttrongly  made,  and 
fliteUigent  The  wouon  are  like  the  men,  only  slimmer  and  hand- 
somer. Tbeir  home  toogne  is  K4narese<  Thej  live  in  ordinary 
hoosos  one  sloref  high  wiw  stone  and  mnd  walls  and  flat  roofs.  The 
inside  of  the  hocMe  is  ^l^vvp  coreted  witli  sooft  Cram  the  fire-place 
which  the  tlnwad  is  boued'  They  hare  on  servsals,  bat  emnknT 
J  labooffvra*  They  are  laod— fa  entsm  and  poor  cooks,  thmr 
pie  food  hmag  nudleft.  P"ln^ •ad.  regeliables.  Tbey  are;fond  of. 
sharp,  ana  oily  dliMi.    Their  l^liday  dishes  are  kidJmt  or 
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sugar  dumplingB,  poUe  or  sugar  roUy-polies,  and  shevaya  or  vemaicel 
Like  all  strict  Lingayats  they  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  spirit 
and  do  not  differ  from  other  Lingdyats  either  in  character  or  dre 
They  dye  cotton  thread  black  and  a  few  cultivate  in  a  amall  waj, 
.'The  black  dye  is  made  of  indigo,  lime,  plantain-tree  ashes,  ani 
tarvad  seed.     Their  trade  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  competition 
of  foreign  goods,  and  as  a  class  they  are  much  in  debt.      Thei 
borrow  to  meet  marriage  and  other  special  expenses  at  three  pt 
cent  interest.     They  rank   below  True  Lingayats  but  ai-e  allowed 
to  eat  in  the  same  row  with  them  in  their  religions  houses.     The 
eat  from  Ndgliks  and  Koshtis,  but  not  from  Raddis,   KumbhArj 
and    Kudvakkalgera.        Men    women    and    children    work    froi 
morning  till  ton,  and,  after  the  midday  rest,  begin  about  two  ai 
work    till   lamplight.      A    family  of    five   spend   £1    to    £1    1( 
(Rs.  10-16)  a  month  on  food  and  dress,      A  house  costs  £5  to  £^ 
(lis.  50-200)  to  build  and  4».  to  16*.  (Ks.  2-8)  a  year  to  rent.     The 
are  Lingayats  and  are  devoted  to  Jangams  who  offioiate  at  all 
ceremonies.     Their  religious  observances  and  social   customs 
L'ttio  from  those  of  True  Lingayats.     Their  teacher  is  a  Jar  _ 
who  lives  at  Shidgeri  in   Kolhllpur.     They  send  their  children 
school,  and  teach  them  to  read  write  and  work  easy   sums.     Th« 
take  to   no  new   pursuits,  find  on  the  whole  are  rather  a  fallii 
class. 

Fadsalis  are  returned  as  numbering  2205  and  as  found  in  lat 

numbers   in    B^d&mi    and  in    smaller   numbers  in  Ddgalkot   at 

Hunguud.    The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Basdppi 

Lingdppa,  Mallappa,  SangAppa,  Shivrndrappa,  and  VirsangAppa;  and 

among  women  Basavva.Mallawa,  Nilawa.Niugawa,  and  Phakiravva. 

Their     commonest      surnames     arc      KuUeniyavru,      Kirgeyavru, 

Maddaneyavru,   Mengniyavru,    Munddsdavru,    and    Sarangiyavru. 

Perikx&a  bearing  the  same  surname  may  intermarry,  but  members 

of  the  same  gotra  or  family  stock  cannot  intermarry.     They  are 

said  to  have  one  hundred  and  one  family  stocks,  of  which  the  chief 

are     Ajjmjlmniyavru,     Ainbliyavru,      GinmAuavru,      Habsenavru, 

H<itdnavru,         Hangondnavru,        Harkenavrn,        Heggadiyavru, 

Malgenavm,    Murtiyavru,    NiirAnavrn,    Nigaldavru,     Phargiyavro. 

Rdkttnavru,     Sannuravru,      Sbiddhmallavaru,      Tangauavru,     ai 

Vadgdnavru.     They  differ  little  from  other  Lingd.yats,  wearing  tl 

ling,  and  rubbing  ashes  on  their  brows.     They  speak  KAnarea©  ] 

homo  and  abroad.      They  live  in  ordinai'y  houses  and  keep  the 

clean.      As  they  wear  the  limj   they  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drixik 

liquor.    Their  daily  and  holiday  dishes  are  the  same  as  those  of 

other  LingJiyats.      All  bathe  daily  and  worship  the  ling  like  Trai 

Lingdyats  before   eating  thoir  morning  meal.       Their  daily  fc  " 

charges  amount  to  2i<i.  (li  a.)  a  head.     They  dress  liko  Langdyal 

Weaving  is  their  hereditary  calling  and  they  use  Bombay  made 

yarn.     Their  condition  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  weavers, 

with  whom  they  rank,  especially  with  HatkArs.      Their  workiog, 

hours  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  weavers  and  they  take  twet 

holidays  in  the  year,  two  on  account  of  Shu'riiira  in  Februai-y-Mi 

one  on  the  full-moon  of  Mngh  or  February-March,  five  on  accoi 
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o(  Iho  Shimga  holidays  in  March,  three  on  account  of  the  Hinda  New 

Year's  Day  in  March-April,  two  on  account  of  Ndgpanchnii  in  July- 

Anini'st.  two  oa  iiccvant  oi  GaneshchaftirfM  in  Au^ist-September, 

t)  on  account  of  Divdli  in  Soptember-October.     They  aro  strict 

''",    und  in  a  religious  house  in  the  presence  of  a  Jangam 

1  to  eat  their  food  in  the  same  row  with  True  Lingdyata. 

'hi of  god  is  Siiloshvar.     Among  Padsfllis  child  marriage  ia 

ile,    widow  marriage  is  allowed  and  practised^  polygamy   ia 

ftUowed  but  seldom  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.      Their 

38    are    conducted   by   Jangams.       Their  customs  do  not 

ler  from  those    of    pure    Lingdyate,    except    that    the    guggul 

"  ession  in  honour  of  Virbhadra  is  compulsory,^      They  have  no 

le  caste  bead,  but  some  sections  of  the  community,  such  as  at 

uledgndd  and  other  places,  are  under  a  headman,  who  is  called 

ia.     He  is  a  married  man  and  his  office  is  hereditary.     They  are 

rly  off,  though  not  so  prosperous  as  the  Hatkars.     They   send 

ir  boys  and  girls  to  school.     Samsalis  and  Shuddhasdlia  aro  not 

fotmdl  in  Bijapor. 

Shiva'cha'ris,  or  Lingr»yat  Hatkar  Weavers,  are  returned  as 
Dombcriug  sixty-eight,  and  as  found  in  Baditmi  only.  They  are 
Liagflyat  Hatkars  who  have  long  been  separated  from  Brlhmanical 
flatk^rs,  and  have  given  up  their  old  customs  and  taken  to  Lingdyat 
customs  instead.  Jangams  marry  and  bury  them  and  they  have  no 
eottnection  with  Brdhmans. 

Half    Linga'y&t     Hindus    include     nine    divisions   with   a     Halt 
strength  of  26,-105  or  4*64  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.    The 
idateiuare: 

Bijdpur  Half  Lingdyaf^,  ISSl. 


DtTUHOH. 

Mala. 

FemAlei. 

Tbtel. 

DlSigioir. 

Males. 

Fomalta. 

TotAl. 

CbikKmmliiKnn 
Dhon      

Umk&T*  „, 
Hc1a*«     

117 
«S6 

esoa 

SOD 
lOtte 

lis 

4M 

aasa 

310 

1105 

3» 

»U 

IffiS 

12,751 

cm 

2173 

Pfcrito      ...       .. 

S&ll*         

yamfAni 

ToUl    ... 

100? 

1878 

1607 

875 

i7ae 

S31S 
1174 
90M 

U,S19 

13,C«C 

26.406 

Chik  Euruvinavars  are  returned  as  numbering  235  and  as 

ifoand  only  in  Hungund.     The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 

Ayyiippa,  Basdppa,  and  Virbhadrdppa ;  and  among  women  Basawa| 

iM^vva,  and  Pdrawa.     Men  add  appa  or  father  and  women  avva 

lor  mother  to  their  names.     They  have  no  surnames,  but  take  their 

|cai^  DAmo  Chik  Kuruvinavar  after  their  personal   names.     Like 

Korvinahettis  they  have  sixty-six  gotrds  or  family  stocks,   among 

which  ate  Are,  Bile,  Menas,  and  Mine.     The  family  stocks  of  the 

Lbrido'a  niother''8  father  and  the  bride's  father  should  be  different  from 

of  tlio  bridegroom's  father  and  of  the  bridegroom's  mother'u 

They  are  dark,  stout,  and  sturdy.     KAuarose  is  their  home 

10.     They  live  in  ordinary  ill  cared  for  ono-storeyod  houses 
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with  flat  roofs  and  stone  and  mad  walls.  Their  boose  goods  inclt 
a  few  blankets  and  qnilts  and  a  few  storing  and  cooking  vea 
mostly  of  earth.  They  do  not  employ  servants  and  only  those 
are  husbandmen  own  cattle.  They  hare  a  strict  rule  against  gelc 
.'bulls  and  never  own  bullocks.  They  rear  goats  and  fowls,  bat 
not  keep  dogs,  as  any  one  who  is  found  keeping  a  dog  is  at  once  pot" 
out  of  caste.  Their  daily  food  is  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetable 
and  their  holiday  dishes  are  sugar  roUy-pohes,  boiled  rice, 
tamarind  sauce.  They  eat  goats,  sheep,  hares,  deer,  and  fowls, 
drink  country  liquor.  They  vow  to  offer  a  goat  to  Limbadev, 
after  offering  its  life  to  the  god,  cook  and  eat  its  flesh.  On  ev« 
Mdgh  or  January-February  full-moon,  they  kill  a  goat  in  honour 
Yallamma.  Men  bathe  only  on  fast  and  fenst  days  and  worship 
their  house  gods  when  they  bathe.  Women  bathe  once  a  weel 
Men  keep  the  top-knot  and  moustache  and  dress  in  a  short 
qjoth,  a  shouldercloth,  a  jacket,  and  a  headscarf.  The  wom< 
wear  the  hair  in  a  back-knot,  and  dress  in  the  full  Maralha  rol 
without  passing  the  skirt  back  between  the  feet  and  a  bodice  wit 
short  sleeves  and  a  back.  They  generally  use  country  clot 
Well-to-do  men  and  women  have  a  few  gold  and  silver  ornamer 
and  have  spare  clothes  for  holiday  use.  They  are  hardworkii_ 
and  thrifty,  but  rather  dirty.  Trade  is  said  to  be  their  hereditary 
calling,  but  none  are  now  traders.  Most  arc  weavers  and  tho  r€ 
are  husbandmen.  They  weave  plain  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  es 
4i<i,  to  9ti.  {3-6  as.)   a  day.     They  buy  cotton  thread  from  loc 

spinners  and  sell  tho  cloth  to  local   cloth  dealers.     Women   ai 

children  help  the  men  in  their  work.  Their  calling  does  not  niakd 
them  rich,  but  keeps  them  from  want.  They  seldom  lose  money  in 
their  trade,  but  are  often  required  to  borrow  to  meet  marriage  and 
other  special  charges.  They  rank  below  True  Lingdyats  and  Sdlis, 
and  above  Shimpis  and  Kurubars  who  eat  from  them.  The  Hindu 
marriage  season,  that  is  from  December  to  May,  is  their  busy  time. 
They  keep  twenty-two  yearly  holidays.  A  family  of  five  spend  1-1*. 
to  18s.  (Us.  7-9)  a  month  on  food,  a  birth  costs  16».  to  £1  (Its.  8- 10), 
a  boy's  marriage  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200),  a  giri's  marriage  £3  to 
£10  (Rs.  30-100),  and  a  death  12s.  to  £1  (Rs.  6- 10).  Except  that 
they  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  they  are  almost  Lingayats  iu  fait 
and  are  married  by  a  Jangam.  Their  family  deities  are  Prak^ 
Ling  who  is  also  called  Limbadev  and  whose  chief  shrine  is 
Limbgaon  in  llkal,  Yallamma  of  Parasgad,  and  Virabhadra.  They 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  these  gods.  Their  religioi 
teacher  is  a  Jangam  by  name  NilkanthAppa,  who  lives  at  Hubli 
Dh&trw&T.  ^  They  keep  most  Hindu  feasts,  but  fast  only  on  Sfiivrati 
in  dark  Jl/a^^  or  January- Febniary.  They  believe  in  soothsaying 
admit  the  existence  of  ghosts,  but  profess  to  know  nothing  of 
witchcraft.  After  delivery  the  midwife  cuts  the  child's  navel  cot 
bathes  the  mother  and  child,  and  lays  them  on  a  bed.  For  the 
five  days  the  mother  is  fed  on  boiled  rice  and  clarified  butter. 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  tlie  mid^vifo  breaks  a  cocoanut  befc 
the  goddess  Shatikavva  or  Mother  Sixth,  and  lays  dressed  fc 
before  tho  goddess,  which  she  takes  afterwards  to  her  hor 
Among    Chik  Kuruvinavars  no  lamp  is  waved  round  the  goddc 
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Sbfttlka^va.     On  the  ihirteonth  tho  child  is  cradled  and  named. 

On  aome  holiday,  either  in  the  fifth  or  seventh  month  of  the  child's 

first  year,    its  hair  is  cut.     A  bhmket  is  spread  as  the  seat  of 

Uilkauthadev,  and  on  the  blanket  betel  loaves  and  nuts  ai-e  laid. 

On  the  blanket  sits  the  child's  maternal  uncle,  who  seats  tho  child* 

on  his  lap  and  goes  through  the  form  of  cutting  its  hair  with  a  pair 

of  betel  leaf  scissors.     After  the  uncle  is  done  the  barber  cuts  the  hair 

wbicb  is  gathered  and  after  some  days  thrown  into  water.     After 

the  hftir  has   been  thrown  into  water,  pieces  of  dry  cocoa-kernel 

are  distributed  among  all  who  are  present.     Child  marriage  and 

■idow  marriage  arc  allowed,  polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised, 

Md  polyandty  is  unknown.     In  marriage  eogagements  the  boy's 

father  takes  four  pounds  of  dry  cocoa-kernel,  six  pounds  of  sugar, 

four  pounds  of  dry  dates,  and  betel  leaves  and  nuts  to  the  girl's 

house.     At  the  girl's  some  kinsmen  and  friends  are  called  to  witness 

tho  ceremony.     The  girl  is  bathed  and  dressed  in  a  new  robo  and 

her  head  is  decked  with  a  flower-net.      She  is  seated  on  a  blanket 

b.  f  t  s,  and  one  of  her  married  kinswomen  fills  her  lap  with  dry 

cvk  1,  dry  dates,  sugar,  and  betel  leaves  and  nuts.     Betel  is 

handed  to  the  guests,  and  the  girl's  father  treats  tho  boy's  father 

to  a  (3iah  of  wheat  and  millet  cooked  together,  clariBed  butter,  and 

Rgar.      In  a  betrothal  the  boy's  father  has  to  take  five   bodice- 

ebths,  five  flower  nets,  sixty  pounds  of  rice,  ten  pieces  of  dry  cocoa- 

kwnol,  twenty  pounds  of  dry  dates,  two  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  eighty 

da  of  betelnut,  three  hundred  betel  leaves,  a  pair  of  silver 

ets,  a  silver  waist-girdle,  and  a  pair  of  gold  earrings.    As  in 

tlie  engagement  ceremony  tho  girl  is  bathed,  her  head  is  decked 

frith  a  flower  net,  she  is  dressed  in  a  new  robe,  and  made  to  sit  on  a 

bUnkot.     Before  her  is  spread  a  blanket,  on  which   sixty  pounds 

of  rice  are  heaped.     Before  the  heap  are  laid  two  betel  leaves,  a 

nnt,  five  copper  coins,  and  a  piece  of  dry  cocoa-kernel.     A  married 

jdnswoman  of  the  girl  lays  in  her  lap  tho  dry  cocoa-kernel,  the  raw 

«ngar,  the  remaining  four  flower-nets,  and  tho  dry  dates.     Of  the 

eighty  pounds  of  betelnuts  a  platterful  is  given  to  the  girl's  father 

and  the  rest  is  served  to  the  guests.     The  man  who  removes  the  heap 

of  rice  takes  tho  copper  coins,  dry  cocoo-komel,  and  betelnuts  and 

leaves  that  were  heaped  before  the  heap.     Two  days  before  the 

marriage  day  the  girl  is  taken  to  the  boy's  and  the  girl's  father  gives 

-a  caste  feast.     On  tho  marriage  day  five  married  women  go  to  a 

riYer  or  a  well  and  bring  water  in  five  whitewashed  earthen  pots. 

Ono  of  these  pots  is  set  at  each  corner  of  a  square  or  surgi  and  the 

fifth  pot  is  laid  before  the  house  gods.     Into  each  of  these  pots  four 

betelnuts  are  put.     The  boy  and  girl  are  bathed  in  the  surgi  or 

gqoare,  the  girl  is  dressed  in  a  white  robe  or  pdtal  and  the  boy  in 

a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  both  of  them  are  made  to  sit  on  a  blanket 

Btreirn  with  rice,  tho  girl  sitting  to  the  left  of  tho  boy.    Five  married 

kioflwomen     wave    a    lamp   round    the   pair,   and   a   mathpati  or 

I^gAyat  beadle  tells  the  boy  to  touch  the  mangnlsutra  or  lucky 

ttfling  and  fastens  it  to  the  girl's  neck,  the  guests  throw  plain  rice 

on  the  pair,  and  the  parents  of  the  pair  give  to  and  receive  presents 

from  thoir  kinspeople.      Afterwards  twenty-two  sugar  rolly-poliea 

from  the  boy's  side  and  twenty-two  from  the  girl's  side  are  broken 
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into  small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  boiled  rice.  The  whole  mi 
kaeaded  with  clarified  butter  and  sagar,  divided  into  two  equal 
and  laid  in  two  platters.  At  one  of  these  platters  sits  the 
and  at  the  other  the  bridegroom,  each  of  them  accompanied 
•five  married  pairs^  none  of  whom  have  any  bodily  blemish.  The 
'  gnests  are  treated  to  wheat  bread  and  palse  boiled  with  raw  sngar. 
In  the  evening  the  newly  married  pair,  each  holding  a  winnowing 
basket  containing  soaked  gram,  a  cccoanut,  a  piece  of  dry  cocoa- 
kemel,  two  betel  leaves,  and  nuts,  go  in  state  to  a  well,  bow 
before  it,  and  serve  the  gram  and  small  pieces  of  dry  cocoa- 
kernel  to  the  persons  present.  Next  day  is  spent  in  a  caste  dinner. 
On  the  third  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  bathed  in  a  square  or 
surpi  and  seated  on  a  blanket.  Ten  cakes  from  the  bride's  mother 
and  ten  cakes  from  the  bridegroom's  mother  are  taken  and  put  in  a 
waistcloth,  and  the  pair  are  made  to  pick  up  the  cakes  with  their 
toeth  one  by  one.  The  bride's  mother  hands  her  over  to  her 
mother-in-law,  and  next  day  the  bride's  party  return  to  their  homes. 
When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  held  unclean  for  four  days  and  sits 
apart.  In  the  fifth  or  seventh  mouth  of  her  pregnancy  her  mother, 
presents  her  with  a  green  bodice.  After  death  the  body  is  washc 
and  dressed  in  its  every-day  clothes.  If  a  dead  man  leaves  n 
alive,  his  wife's  parents  and  in  their  absence  some  one  of  h< 
kinspoople  presents  her  with  a  robe  and  she  waves  a  lamp  roui 
her  dead  husband.  A  wife  who  takes  the  robe  and  waves  the  lar 
round  her  dead  husband  cannot  marry  again.  If  the  dead  is 
woman  who  leaves  a  husband  alive,  her  head  is  decked  with  a  flower^ 
net.  The  dead  body  is  carried  in  an  old  blanket  or  on  a  bier,  and  m 
buried  with  the  same  rites  as  a  True  Lingdyat.  A  Jangam  is  mai^^ 
to  stand  on  the  close  grave,  his  feet  are  washed,  hel  leaves  are  laid 
on  his  feet,  and  he  is  given  five  copper  coins.  If  there  is  more  tl 
one  Jangam  each  of  them  and  each  of  the  Mhdrs,  if  any  are  presc 
are  given  a  copper  coin.  The  funeral  party  bathe  and  return  to 
deceased's  house,  where  the  chief  mourner  dismisses  them  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  never  again  have  to  come  to  his  house  to  carry 
a  corpse.  The  chief  moamer's  kinspeople  make  him  eat  a  little 
raw  sugar.  Net  day  sugar  dumplings,  boiled  rice,  pulse  boiled  with 
raw  sugar,  and  millet  cooked  with  spices  are  prepared.  Out  of  tl 
food  four  dumplings  and  a  little  out  of  each  of  the  dishes  are  laid : 
a  platter,  and  the  platter  is  set  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  breathf 
his  last.  The  chief  mourner  and  the  four  corpae-bearera  bow  low 
before  tho  dish.  The  chief  mourner  puts  one  of  the  dumplings  on  tho 
right  palm  of  each  of  the  bearers,  and  on  each  dumpling  lays  a  little, 
of  the  food  from  the  platter  and  brushes  their  hands  with  durva  graoiH 
The  bearers  go  out  of  the  house,  throw  away  the  dumplings  aml^ 
the  food,  and  sit  to  dinner  with  the  other  mourners.  On  the  seventh 
or  ninth  day  the  chief  mourner  sets  an  earthen  pot  full  of  water 
and  before  the  pot  lays  a  waistcloth  if  tho  dead  waa  a  man,  and  a 
robe  if  the  dead  waa  a  woman,  and  sita  to  a  feast  with  his  caste 
people.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling,  and 
their  social  disputes  are  inquired  into  by  a  council  of  caste 
ciders.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  keep  them  at  school 
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[fli  Ujey  are  about  twelve.    They  take  to  no  new  pursuits  and  sbow 
la  of  bettering  their  condition. 

if  or  Tanners,  are  returned  as  numbering  952  and  as  found 

nunibora  all  over  the  district.     Their  home  speech  and 

namos  and  surnames  seem  to  show  that  thoy  liavo  come  from 

Marsitha  country.     The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 

RwD,  Mahddu,  Rtima,  Shambn,  and  Tulj^ram ;  and  among  women 

Bkirra,  Lakahrai,  Rakhma,  and   Rama.      The   men  add   tippa  or 

and  the  women  bdi  or  lady  to  their  name«.     They  have  a 

i\  total  of  eighty- four  surnames,  the  chief  of  which  are  Bordo, 

Gaikavadej  Ingle,  Kdvlo,  Konkne,  Narankar,  Pol,  Serkhdne, 

and  Sonone,  Persons  with  the  same  surname  arc  not  allowed 

Jtormorry.     They  have  no  subdivisions.     They  are  like  Mardthas 

ratlier  shorter  and  darker.      Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi  but 

By  of  them  speak  Kdnarese.    Most  live  in  poor  houses  with  wattled 

h  and   thatched  roofs.     Their  house  goods  include  a  few  quiltp 

blankets,  and  a  few  storing  and    cooking   vessels  mostly  of 

til,     Asa  rule  each  house  has  a  tannery  attached  to  the  back  of 

Their  evory-day  food  is  millet  bread,  split  pulse,  and  vegetables. 

Thry  use  onions  and  garlic  freely.     Their  holiday  dishes  are  'polig 

rolly-polies,  kadbns  or  sugar  dumplings,  and  shevaija  or 

lioelli.     They  say  that  they  used  to  eat  no  flesh    and  drink  no 

Now,  except  on  Mondays,  thoy  eat  fish  and  tleah   except 

and  pork   and  drink   spirits  and   palm-beer.     Every  Dasara 

in  Soptomber- October  they  offer  a  goat  to  Yallamraa.     They  bathe 

tkily  and   worship  the  house  gods  before  the  morning  meal.     The 

men  shave  the  head  without  leaving  a  topknot  and  the  chin,  and 

dn!«8  in  a  short  waistcloth,  a  shouldereloth,  a  headscarf,  and  a  jacket. 

The   women  wear  their  hair  in  a  back-knot  without  either  adding 

I  false  hair  or   decking  it  with    flowers.      Their   dress   is   the   full 

jViirAtlia  robe  which  is  worn  without  passing  the  skirt  back  between 

ftlie  feet  and  a  bodice  with  a  back  and  short  sleeves.     Both  men  and 

f women  have  a  few  omamouts  and  the  well-to-do  have  spare  clothes 

for  holiday  use.     They  are  orderly  hardworking  and   thrifty  but 

dirty.     A   man's    daily  oarninga   average  about    CJ.    (4  as.).      A 

iwator-bag    takes  a  fortnight  to  make  and  sells  for     l8ff.  to  £1 

(Rs.  9-10)  leaving  the  maker  about   10*.   (Rs.  5)    for  labour  and 

(proQt.     A  coracle   or  IcDther-boat  takes  sixteen  days  to  make  and 

1!     "  (Rs.  GO)  leaving  a  profit  of  16«.  to  .€1  (Rs.  8-10).     Some 

i  profits  by  gathering   firewood  and  cultivating.     Boys 

taugtil  by  their  parents,  and  there  is  no  system  of  apprenticeship. 

women  do  not  help  the  men  in  tanning  or  bucket-making ;  but  do 

'sU  parts  of  field  work  except  ploughing  and  thrashing.     They  work 

"loming  to  noon,  rest  till  two,  and  again  work  till  six.     Field 

ra  are  paid  in  grain;  and  field  work  lasts  six  to  eight  months. 

L»tiy  hiih(s  from  Mbilrs  and  butchers,  and  tan  them.    In  tanning 

put    W!it«^r,    tnri'ad   or   Cassia   tora,   and    bahhul   or   Acacia 

)ic."  earthen  vessel  and  leave  them  to  souk  for  h 

^  k  is  taken  out  and  tlio  hide  is  stcepod  in  tha 

Duxtaro  till  It  grows  rod.     After  dyeing  them  they  clean  the  hides 

land  soil  ihem  to    Chjtmbhiirs    or  shoemakers.      Besides  tanning 

[bidoa    thoy    make  leather    buckets^   welKbags^  water   skins,  and 
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leather -boats.  A  bullock  hide  costs  8*.  to  10a.  (Ra.  4-5),  a  buffalo 
hide  16*.  to  £1  (Ra.  8-10),  and  a  goat  skin  l^d.  to  Sd.  (1-2  (u.). 
Theii'  work  is  well  paid  and  as  a  class  they  are  free  from  debt 
Thoy  rank  above  Mhdrs  and  Mdngs  from  whom  they  do  not 
.  but  are  not  touched  by  Bnihmaus,  by  high  ca;ste  Brdbmauic  Him 
or  by  Lingdyat  laymen.  In  the  cold  weather  thoy  work  all 
long ;  but  they  cannot  do  so  much  in  the  hot  weather  as  the  hi^ 
suffer  from  the  heat.  A  family  of  five  spend  18«.  to  £1  (Rs.  9- 
a  month  on  food  and  di-ess.  A  house  costs  £2  10«.  to  £5  (Hh,  25- 
to  build.  A  birth  costs  £1  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  10-15),  a  boy's  marriu^ 
£6  to  £10  (Rs.  60-100),  a  girl's  marriage  £2  lOa.  to  £5  (Rs.  25-5f 
and  a  death  lOs.  to  £2  (Rs.  8-20).  Though  they  respect  Brahmj 
and  are  married  by  them,  their  leanings  are  to  the  Lingayat 
They  do  not  wear  the  i!{i(«;but  worship  it  with  their  house  gods.  Th4 
house  gods  are  Basavanna,  Mdruti,  Tulja-Bhavdni,  and  Yallamma.' 
Thoy  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Tulja-Bhavdni  at  Tuljdpur  in 
the  Nizam's  country  and  of  Yallamma  at  Parasgcul  in  Belgaum. 
They  keep  most  loading  holidays,  bat  fast  only  on  the  nine  nights  or 
naviirdtra  before  Dasara  in  bright  Ashvin  or  September- Octobc 
Their  teacher  is  a  Lingdyat  mathpnti  or  beadle,  a  Jangam  of 
lowest  order.  Every  Monday  he  goes  to  every  Dhor  family,  ws 
their  faces,  and  rubs  their  brow  with  ashes.  Each  person  whom  be 
thus  purifies  throw  himself  before  him,  and  gives  him  money  or  . 
They  believe  in  soothsaying,  witchcraft,  and  lucky  and  unlu< 
days.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom  a  Dhor  midwife  cuts  the  na\ 
cord  and  bathes  the  mother  and  the  child  in  hot  wator.  Tlie  motbe^ 
is  given  dry  cocoa-komel  and  molasses  to  eat  and  for  four  days 
fed  on  boiled  rice  and  clanfiod  butter.  On  the  fifth  day  the  cl 
and  mother  are  again  bathed,  and  kinspeoplo  are  asked  to  a  feast 
of  polls  or  sugar  roUy-polies.  In  the  evening  the  midwife  worships 
the  goddess  Jivati,  and  takes  away  the  wave-lamp  under  cover,  for  if 
any  one  should  see  the  lamp  the  child  or  the  mother  is  likely  to  sicken. 
Early  marriage  is  the  rule,  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  arc 
allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  In  a  betrothal 
the  boy's  father  lays  two  cocoanuts  before  the  girl's  house  gods, 
marks  the  girl's  brow  with  rodpowder,  and  gives  her  a  robe  worth 
14s.  (Rs.  7),  a  bodice  worth  2*.  (Re.  1),  and  two  pounds  of  sugi 
He  makes  a  present  of  a  robe  and  a  bodicecloth  of  similar  valuej 
the  girl's  mother  and  serves  the  guests  with  beteL  The  boy's  fatl 
and  his  relations  are  treated  to  a  feast  of  rice  and  Jcadbus  or  su< 
dumplings.  On  the  marriage  day,  the  girl's  father  sends  a  man  wi( 
a  bullock  to  ask  the  boy  and  his  relations.  On  reaching  the  girl'a 
village  the  boy  and  his  relations  are  lodged  in  a  house  prepared  ' 
them,  and  the  boy  and  two  near  relations  are  taken  to  the  girl'a. 
bride^and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed  in  a  8ui 
or  square  with  comer  pots  encircled  with  thread.  The  bride  is  ' 
in  a  white  robo  and  a  yellow  bodice,  and  tho  bridegroom  In  a 
of  new  clothes.  Two  bits  of  turmeric  root  are  tied  round  tho  rii 
wrists  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  tho  pieces  of  thread  tl 
were  passed  five  times  round  the  necks  of  the  four  sqtiare-coT 
pots.  The  Urdhman  priest  makes  the  bride  stand  in  a  basket 
rioc  and  pieces  of  leather,  and  seats  the  bridegroom  on  a  low  at 
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opposite  the  bride,     A  piece  nf  white  cloth  with  a  cotitml  tnrmoric 
croHs  is  held    between   tht-m.     Thu    Brahman   priest   recites  eight 
tgcrhishtak^  or  locky  verses,  and,  at  tho  etui  of  the  recitation, 
>wfl  f^rains  of  rice  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom., 
sr  the    priest   the  gaests   throw   rice   and   tho   priest    hiniself  • 
or  tells  the  vutlhimd'  or  Liugdjat  hendle  to  fasten,  the  bride's 
huira     or   lucky    necklace.       The     girl's  father  treats    tho 
gnofits  to  a  feast  of  poliji,  /:adbus,  and  boiled  rice.     In  tho 
etening    the   vnnit   or   return    pi-oceasiou    starts  from   tho  bride's 
l«  a  temple  of  Mjlrnti.     Tho  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a 
hnllock  and  are  accompanied  liy  men  and  women  canyiug  waye- 
s.      Wlien  this  procession  paases  by  a  tower  or  a  place  wliero 
rtxids  meet,  they  break  a  cocoaniit  and  throw   its  two  haU'cs 
I  tho  left  and  tho  right  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  as  an  offering 
•  snirita.     After  worshipping  Mdrnti  the  procession  goes  on  to  tho 
idogroom's  house.     When  a  girl  comes  of  age  sho  is  held  unclean 
four  days.     On  the  fifth  she  is  bathed  aud  her  husband  presents 
liflr  with  a  robo  or  a   bodice.     They  bury  their  dead  in  Liugayat 
ri.    On  tho  third  and  fifth  days  after  the  death  they  take  to  tho 
i>niled  rice,  polls  and   boiled   gram,   and   leave  them    for  tho 
.     They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  castei  feeling,  and  their 
disputes  are  inquired  iuUt  and  settled  by  tlw^ir  teacher.     They 
y  send  their  boys  to  school,  take  (o  no  now  pursuits,  and  as  & 
havo  steady  and  well-paid  employment. 
Guravs,  also  called  Jirs  and  Hugars,  aro  returned  as  numbering 
1022.     One  or    two   families    are   found  in   almost  all   good-siKed 
▼ilbiges.      They  aro  tho    niinistrants  of  Mnruti  or  Hanumau   tho 
monkey  god  aud  village  guardian,  who  wears  both  tho  sacred  thread 
and  the  ling,  and  is  worshipped  both  by  Brahnianic  and  by  Liugdyat 
Hindaa     Tho   names  in  common    use    among  men  aro  Kallayya, 
Mallayya,  HAmnyya,  Rudrayya,  and  Sangayya ;   and  among  women 
B»llavva,    Baaavva,    Bhfigtivva,   Gurushidav\'a,    and   Nilavva,     They 
have  no  family  names,  and  no  surnames  except  place  and  calling 
names.     They  havo  no  divisions,  except  int<»  family  stocks  of  which 
tho  chief  are  Ishvar  and  Ktishyap.     Members  of  the  same  stock  may 
not  intennarry.     They  speak  Kanareso  and  aro  very  early  settlers 
ro  th«  district     Excei)t  that  they  are  a  little  lighter  skinned,  there 
in  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  husbandmen  and  their 
lioaaes  are  of  tho  usual  Kanarese  type.     The  men  generally  wear 
m    waistcloth   instead  of  knee-breeches;  and  the  women  wear  the 
ordin.nry  «iross  of  tho  country,  except  that  a  few  of  them  sometimes 
flock  their  hair  with  flowers.  Like  Lingayats  they  neither  eat  tiesh  nor 
flriuk  liquor.     At  least  one  family  in  every  village  holds  hereditary 
rent-free  land  in   return   for  worshipping  tho   village   Maruti,  aud 
lives  on  the  produce  of  the  land  aud   the  offerings  made  to  the  god. 
Most  Sbiv  temples  have  Crurav  priests.     The  Guravs  stitch  leaf  plates 
and  Rupply  them  to  local  landlords,  village  clerks,  and  others,  who 
in  return  give  thorn  a  daily  plateful   of  food.     At  harvest  time  they 
beg  corn  in  the  fields.     Some  are  astrologers  and  fortune-tellers  and 
others  are  husbandmen  whose  women  help  in  tho  field.     Some  are 
miiiiciana   who  beat  tho  itambal  or  tabor  at  Brahman,  Sonilr,  and 
'         ivdt  weddings,  accompanied  by  Korvis  who  blow  the  «anoi  or 
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clarion.    They  also  make  the  brow-hom  or  hdshinrf  of  flowers  whi 

the  bridegroom  wears,     l^ey  sometimes,  but  seldom  as  it  is  agair 

their  religion,  play  the  drum  or  fiddie  for  their  spiritual  followers 

^dancing  girls  or  Kalflvants.     When  a  dancing  girl  becomes  pi 

•  she  worships  the  Gurav,  and  the  Gurav  jmta  mishi  or  rayrc 

toothpowder  on  her  teeth.     If  the  toothpowder  is  not  rubbed 

before  the  child  is  bom  tho  Kalvantin  is  put  out  of  caste.     Thou^ 

poor  the  Guravs  hold  a  good  social  position.     Priestly  Guravs  take 

BO  food  except  from  people  of  their  own  caste.     Lay  Guravs  used 

keep   tho   same  rule  as  priestly    Guravs,  but  they  now  eat  fiT)^ 

Brdhmans,  LingAyats,  and  Sonars,  and  some  it  is  said  from  Raj  pi 

and  Mardth^.     Men  women   and  children  rise    about  daybreal 

The  men  fetch  leaves  and  stitch  loaf-plates  till  ten,  the  womon 

being  busy  m  the  house,  and  the  children  at  school.     At  ton   tho 

men  bat^e,  and,  without  changing  their  clothes,  wash  the  village 

Maruti)  worship  him  with  flowers   sandal  powder  and  incense,  and 

wait  in  the  temple  till  some  one  makes  an  offering  of  dressed   food. 

The  Gurav  offers  tho  food  to  Miruti  and  sends  it  homo  by  hia  wife. 

In  the  evening  the  priest's  wife  lights  the  temple  lamps  and  imn 

them  with  oil.     In  the  numerous  rainy  season  fasts  and  feasts  Hindi 

offer  their  deities  rich  dishes  and  the  Guravs  are  well   snppHc 

Besides  the  offering  on  M6ruti's  birthday,  on  the  full  moon  of  Oha{ 

tra  or  March- April,  the  ministrant  is  paid  £1  to  £14*.  (Rs.  10-  If' 

They  never  rest  from  their  work  except  when  a  death  happens  in 

family.     A  family  of  five  spends  I6«,  to  £1  (Rs.  8-10)  a  month  on  fooil 

and  clothes.   Their  houses  cost  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100-500)  to  build,  at  " 

their  furniture  and  house   goods  vary  in   value  from  £5    to  £1 

(R6.50-600).     Husbandmen  alone  employ  servants,  and  pay  them 

10«.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  a  year  with  board  and  lOe.  to  16».  (Rs.o- 

a  month  without  board.     Their   marriage  and  other  social  cxpens 

are  like  those  of  Sondrs.     In  religion  they  come  half-way  betwe__ 

Brahmanism  and  Liugdyatism,  some  of  them  wearing  the  sacred 

thread,  some  tho   Uny,    and   some   both    the   sacred    thread    and 

tho  ling.     Tlieir  chief  divinities  are  Maruti,  Sarasvati,  R&meshvar, 

and  family  ghosts  who  are  deified  to  prevent  them  bringing  fever 

and  other  sickness  into  a  house.     They  honour  both  Brdhmans  and 

Jangams,  but   do  not  ask  either  to  conduct  their  marriage  or  oth« 

ceremonies.     All  their  ceremonies  are  performed  by  priests  of  the 

own  caste.     They  have  a  ytiru  or  religious   teacher   who  belongs 

the  Gurav  caste.     He  names  one  of  his  family  to  act  as  guru  to  a  groi  _ 

of  fifty  to  seventy  villages.     This  man  who  may  be  called  an  assistant 

teacher,  gathers  foes  on  marriage,  death,  and  other  ceremonies,  and 

pays  them  every  year  to  his  superior  who  gives  each  assistant  gt(,ru 

a  share.     Occasionally  the  assistaut  guru,    with  some  respectable 

castemen,  settles  social  disputes.     The  guru  is  highly  respected,  evei 

revered  by  his  disciples.  His  word  is  law,  and  they  cheerfully  contributj 

to  his  supjwrt.   Guravs  keep  tho  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  The 

who  do  not  fast,  at  least  pretend  to  fast,  lest  they  should  be  punishc 

by  the  all-powerful  guru,     in  other  points  of  religion  they  diffc 

little  from  Sondrs  or  Brahmaus.    Like  Sondrs  and  Brahmaus  Gura^ 

keep  tho  sixteen    saci-anients  or    sanskdrs.     Their    customs 

little  from  Soudr  or  Bnihtnan  customs.   From  Siiolapur  to  Bdg 
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if  not  over  tbe  whole  district  Guravs  are  married  by  priests  of  their 
own  caste,  who  are  found  in  Bijapur,  Maindapur^  Bcl<j;aam,  and 
other  large  villages.  Like  Jangams  these  priests  take  to  wife  the 
daughters  of  ordinary  Guravs,  bat  will  not  give  lay  Guravs  their 
daught^rg  in  marriage.  They  eat  no  food  except  what  is  prepared  *. 
by  uther  Garav  prieets.  At  a  marriage  four  drinking  vessels  are 
placed  at  the  four  corners  of  a  square,  a  fifth  is  sot  in  the  middle,  and 
a  string  is  passed  round  the  necks  of  the  jars,  cut,  and  fastened  to 
the  wrists  of  the  boy  and  girl.  Those  who  wear  the  ling  bury  and 
the  rest  burn  their  dead.  There  is  the  usual  stop  half-way  to  the 
buruing  place,  the  usual  change  of  bearers,  and  the  usual  carrying  of 
an  earthen  water  vessel  round  the  pyre.  They  take  the  J ivkluulu  or 
Jife-stonej  the  stone  with  which  they  cut  the  cord  that  binds  the  body 
to  the  bier,  and  this  stone  is  buried  at  the  burning  place  until  the 
priestcomes  to  make  the  mourners  pure  or  shiiddh.  It  is  then  taken 
oat,  set  ap,  worshipped,  and  thrown  in  a  well.  On  the  tenth  food  is 
taken  to  the  burning  ground.  Guravs  are  bound  together  by  a  strong 
caste  feeling,  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  their  teacher 
or  by  one  of  his  assistants.  Tbe  teacher  has  great  authority  over 
his  disciples,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  or  other  heir.  Tliey  keep 
their  boys  at  school  till  they  have  a  good  knowledge  of  reading 
writing  and  arithmetic,  and  their  girls  till  they  roach  the  ago  ol 
tm.  Some  Gurav  Ixjys  have  passed  the  vernacular  public  service 
examination,  and  are  employed  as  clerks.  Others  study  under 
singing  and  muiiio  masters  whom  they  pay  ds.  to  4$.  (Hs.  H  •  2)  a 
month.  Though  it  is  against  their  religion  some  of  them  learn  enough 
singing  and  music  to  accompany  a  dancing  girl  on  the  fiddle 
sdranyi  or  on  the  dnim  tahhi.  There  has  been  no  recent  change 
in  their  state.  Guravs  and  Jir  Lingdyats,  who  are  entered  in  the 
census  as  separate  castes,  are  the  same  caste. 

Hatka'rs,  or  Handloom  Weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
about  12,751.  The  name  is  commonly  derived  from  the  Manithi 
haH  obstinacy.  Except  in  Bijapur  they  are  raro  north  of  the 
Krishna.  South  of  the  Krishna  they  are  found  in  and  about 
Bilgi  in  west  Bagalkot,  thoy  are  specially  numerous  at  Bilgalkot 
and  Ilkal,  and  at  Guledgudd  in  Badd.mi  they  form  the  richest 
and  most  important  class  of  cotton  cloth  weavers.  They  call 
themselves  DevAngAa  and  claim  descent  from  a  seer  named 
Dovang,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  all  weaving 
classes  except  the  Patvegdrs.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
men  are  Basitppa,  Ishvardppa,  Konappa,  Krishnappa,  Malhippa, 
and  Phakirippa;  and  among  women  Biilavva,  Baudavva,  Blidgavva, 
lAkshtnavva,  Parvatevva,  and  Shankaravva.  Men  add  appa  or 
father  and  women  avva  or  mother  to  their  names.  Thoy 
bavo  no  surnames  except  such  place  and  calling  names  as 
Vikiir,  Kerurkar,  and  Ramdurgkar.  Marriages  between  persons 
bearing  the  sumo  sumarae  are  allowed.  They  aro  divided  into 
Kuiiichiirdavrus  or  obsei-vors  of  family  rites  and  ShivAchardavrus 
or  followers  of  Shiv.  Tlie  Shivachaniavrus  have  been  descriljed 
among  Hindus  aftiliuted  to  Ijngayatism  under  the  name  of 
KhivAcbiiri.»i.     The  Kulachardavrua  aro   the  Brahmrlnic  half  of  the 

ItOL     They  wear  the  sacred  Ihrood,  grow  the  lop*knot,  and  neither 
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oat  nor  marry  with  the  Shiv^hardayrus.  Some  of  them  have  taken 
to  wearingthe/utjf, though  tlioy  do  not  shavo  the  topknot,  and  though 
they  marry  with  those  of  the   class  who  do  not  wear  the  ling.     All 
HatkArs  belong  tooneof  eight  bedngs  or  family-stocks  ;  ArshandavroM 
•Devenavru  Gadgiyavru,   Houuabagindavru,  Hounungdavru,   Kalasfl 
*  davTU,  Sakkariyavru^aud  Shiv^laaudaTru.  Members  of  the  Bame  family 
stock  cannot  intermarry.  Inappearance  they  differlittle  from  other  local 
middle-class  Hindus  boing  of  middle  height  and  sallow.    Like  other 
people  of  the  district  they  speak  Kdnarese  though  a  few  maderstand 
Mnrathi  and  Hindustani.    They  live  in  ordinary  one-storeyed  houses 
with  stone  and  mud   walls  and  flat  roofs  worth  £o  to  £^0  (Rs.  50  - 
500).     The   houses   are    fairly    clean  and  the  furniture  and    house 
goods  are    worth  £2   to  £10    (R8.20-100).     Thoy  have  no    hous 
servants  and  few  own  cattle.     They  arc   moderate  eaters  and 
cooksj   the  staple  diet  being  millet   bread,   split   pulse,   vegetable 
millet  grit  cooked   like  rice,  and  occasionally  rice.    Furanpolis   of 
stuffed  cakes  form  one  of  their  common  hohduy  dishes.  They  neither 
use  flesh  nor  liquor,  but  most  smoke  tobacco  and  a  few    indulge  in 
hemp  and  opium.     Though  some  men  do  it  they  are  not  bound  to. 
blithe  before    the    6rst   meal,  and  women  bathe  only  on  Mondaj 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.    Those  who  bathe  daily  worship  the  hout 
gods  after  bathing.     A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  10s.  (lis.  16) 
a  month  on  food  and  dress.    They  dress  like  True  Lingiiyats,  the 
men  in  a  waistdoth,  shouldercloth^  jacket,  coat,  and  headscarf.     The 
women  wear  the   robe  like  Lingayat  women  without  passing  the 
skirt  back  between  the  feet,  and  unlike  them  they  mark  their  brows 
with   vermilion.     Both  men    and    women   have    ornaments    which 
do  not    differ    from    those      worn    by     Lingayats.     Weaving 
their   hereditary  and    leading    calling,    though  a  few     of   the 
trade  and   a  few   own    land,    which  they   cither  rent  or  get  tilloc 
by  their  servants.     None  of  them  are  day  or  field  labourers.     Thoy 
weave  cotton  and  silk.     Besides  the  day's  earnings,  which,  according 
to    the    weaver's    skill,    vary    from    Qd.    to    3s.  (4-8    us.),    they 
make   IJrf.   to  3i.  (l-2a.s.)  on  every   article  woven.     Those  who 
have   no   capital   work    as   weavers  in    the  establishments  of  the 
rich.     Both  women    and  children    help  the  meu.     Though   thoy 
suffer  from  the  competition  of  English  and  Bombay  good.s,  they  cUtJ 
well-to-do  and  form  the  most  important  class  in  Ilkal,  Gnledgudd  and 
Bagalkot.   Men  women  and  children  work  from  morning  till  evening 
resting  at  noon  like  other  workmen.     They  stop  work  and  rest  on 
all  full  and  now  moon  days  and  on  other  leading  Hindu  holidays. 
They  rank  below   Komtis  and  above  Kurubars  who  eat  from  their 
hands.     They  oat  no  food  but  what  is  prepared  by  their  own  caste. 
Though  thoy  have  an  hereditary  feud  with  the  Time  Liugdyats,  half 
of  them  have  gone  over  to  Lingsiyatism   and  the   other  half   have 
begun  to  feel  its  influence.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  /Vhj/- wearing 
sou  of  a  sacred-thread-weariug  father.  As  has  been  mentioned  aboi 
the  Shivdchurdavnis  tu'o   married  by  Jangams  and  do  not  dii 
from  True  Lingayats  in  their  religions  beliefs  or  practices.     Thouj 
the  Kulachardavrus  are  the  Brdhmanical  half  of  the  Hatkilrs,  thoy 
are  not  imirricid   by   Briihinatis  but  by  gurus  or  religious  tccKdioj 
of  theii"  own  caste.     The  oflBce  L*  hereditary  and  there  is  gent 
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one  in  each  peth  or  division  of  the  larger  towns.  Those  toachcrg  are 
called  Devdngayjas,  and  their  chief  who  is  called  Muaaugayya  lives 
at  Httinpi  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  Fellari.  He  ia  a  manied 
man  und  his  office  is  hereditary.  He  is  believed  to  bo  a  direct 
deecenthmt  of  the  j^reat  Devitng,  the  suppf)sed  ancestor  of  all  Hatk^ra.*. 
Their  house  gods  are  Virbhadra  uud  Malhiyya,  and  they  are  Hpecially 
devotiid  to  IBauashankari;  whose  chief  seat  is  the  famous  templo 
of  that  name  about  tliree  miles  south-east  of  B/idami.  Some  yearly 
Yi»it  the  shrines  of  Banashankariiu  Baddmi  andof  Vithol»  at  Pandhar- 
pur  in  Sboldpar.  Their  only  fust  days  are  Sliivrdtra  or  Shiv's  Night  in 
January-February  and  lunar  elevenths  or ckddaxhis.  They  occasionally 
worship  village  gods,  and  believe  in  soothsayiug.  They  profess  to 
have  no  faith  in  witchcraft,  but  some  of  them  are  believed  to 
have  groat  power  over  spirits.  Unlike  Sdlis,  after  the  worship  of 
ktviii  on  the  tiftli  day  after  child-birth,  they  do  not  cover  the  lamp, 
id  they  name  the  child  on  the  thirt^-'outh.  ITiey  cut  the  hair  both 
male  and  female  children  on  any  lucky  day  during  the  first  year. 
The  heads  of  boys  arc  shaved,  except  their  topknots,  in  the  third 
fifth  or  scvL'uth  year.  The  boys  of  the  uoa  Z("m/-wearing  Kuldchiir- 
jJavTiisare girt  with  the  sacred  threadaa  parte f  the marnage  ceremony. 
Tho  ShivAchilrdavrus  are  married  by  Jauganis  with  the  same  rites 
as  I/ingayats.  Tho  Ilatkilr's  marringo  preliminaries  do  not  differ 
£n»m  those  of  the  SAlig.  Tho  marriage  ceremonies  last  four  days, 
two  days  before  and  ono  day  after  the  marriage.  On  the  first  day 
the  bridu  is  tuken  to  the  bridegroom's  and  both  are  rubbed  with 
turmeric  paste.  Next  day  comes  the  dovkdrya  or  gud-humnuring. 
In  the  evening  seven  large  and  small  earthen  vessels  aro  brought 
fn.»m  a  potter's,  marked  with  white  and  red  stripes,  and  laid  before 
the  house  gods.  On  the  third  day  tho  bride  and  bridegroom  and 
their  mdlhers  are  bathed  in  a  square  with  corner  drinking  pots, 
roun<l  whose  necks  a  thread  is  five  times  passed.  The  thread  is  cut 
and  tieil  to  the  wrists  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Both  are  led 
on  horseback  to  worship  the  village  god  and  the  bride's  father  asks 
IK-oplu  to  attend  the  marriage.  When  the  guests  come  tho  bride 
anil  bridegroom  are  made  to  sit  on  two  low  stools  sot  opposite  each 
other  ami  a  curtain  is  held  between  them.  Tho  Devangayya 
or  oHleiating  priest  and  the  gnosts  shower  grains  of  rice  on  their 
heuds  and  the  pair  are  husband  and  wife.  After  tho  marriage  is 
over  a  burnt-offering  is  made,  and  tho  bridegroom's  father  feasts 
riends  and  kinspeople.  On  the  fourth  day  in  the  sdda  or  cloth 
uromony  tho  newly  married  couple  and  their  parents  aro  presented 
riLh  clothes.  Child  marriago  ia  a  rule  among  all  Uatkitrs,  and 
fidow  nmrriiige  is  allowed  and  practised.  Polygamy  is  allowed 
id  nnictisod  to  a  small  extent  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  When 
girl  comes  of  ago  she  is  hold  unclean  for  five  days.  On  tho  sixth 
«hc  is  batlu'd,  and,  on  a  lucky  day  within  tho  first  fortnight,  she  is 
.s«Mit  to  her  husband.  Tho  8liivacliJtrdavr«8  and  the  /tHi/-wearing 
Kuhtoh.irdavru.s  bury  their  dead,  the  others  burn.  Among  liug- 
ing  Knlaclnirduvrns  the  four  bearers  are  impure  for  thi-oe 
!_.,..,  and  tho  sacnsd  thread  wearers  aro  impure  for  eleven  days. 
Ou  the  eleventh  day  the  religious  teacher  is  asked  to  dine  with  tlie 
moiirnerK.  Tho  only  poculirtrily  in  the  KnldcliJinlnvrn's  funeral 
is  that  the  heir  carrier  lire  ixu>tcad  of  water  round  tho  pyre.     They 
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bold  the  asoal  yearly  mind  feast.  Social  disputes  arc  sottled  by  the 
religious  teachcra,  whose  decisions  aro  obcyoU  under  pain  of  loss  of 
caHto.     They  aro  intelligent  and  send  their  children  to  school. 

.    Helavs  (K,),  also  called  Pa'llgal8(  M.)  or  Cripples,  aro  rotnrned ; 
'numbering  (319  and  as  f on Dd  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  disfcric 
They  say  that  the  foander  of  their  tribe  was  a  cripple  whom  Bass 
took  under  his  protection  and  told  his  followers  to  give  him  almswlw 
he  comes  to  beg  riding  on  a  bullock.     The  names   in  common  us 
among  men  are  Amannn,  Avanna,  Baldppa,  BasAppa,  and  Pdva;  an< 
among  women  Bhdgavva,  Gangavva,  Gauravva,  Iravva,  and  Yallavvi 
They    have    no    surnames   but    add  their   caste    name    to  iheii 
personal  name.     They  have  seven  leading  bcdags  or  family  stocki 
Andhamnavru,   Bhandeuavru,    Imdcuavru,  Parsabdtenavru,  Sadri| 
navru,  Pankravru,  and  Vanraanuvru.     Members  of  the  same  famil 
stock  cannot   intermary.     Their  borne  speech  is  Kdnarese,  but  the 
often  speak    Marathi.     They   live  in  ordinary  one-storeyed  hous 
with  stone  and  mud  walls  and  flat  or  thatched  roofs.     Their  hous 
goods  include  a  few  quilts  and  cooking  and  storing  vessels  chie6j 
of  earth.     Most  of    them   own  cows,    bullocks,  and   she-buffaloes. 
Their  cvery-day  food  is  millet  bread  and  a  garlic  relish,  and    their 
Bjiocial  dishes  are^Jo/f«  or  sugar  and  boiled  gram  pulse,  rolly-polieaM 
kadbus  or  sugar -dumplings,    shevaya   or    vermicelli,    and    husko^l 
millet  or  spiked  millet  boiled  with   molasses.      They   eat   goats, 
hares,  fowls,  and  fish,  drink  liquor,  smoke  tobacco,  and  use  othe^ 
narcotics.     The  men  shave  the  whole  head  and  the  chin,  and  drosfl 
in  a  short  waistcloth,  a  shouldercloth,   a  jacket,  and   a  headscarf^ 
When  they  go  begging  they  sit  on  &   bullock  and  wrap  the  body 
from  the  neck  down   in  a   quilt  or   white  sheet  to  prevent  people 
seeing  their  feet  which  aro  tied  to  their  thighs.     They  alone  have 
the  privilege  of  passing  through  the  village  gate  without  alighting 
from  their  bullock.     The  women  wear  their  hair  in  a  back-knc 
and  dress  in  the  foil    Mardtha  robe  without  passing  the  skirt  btic 
between  the  feet  and  a  bodice  with  a   back   and  short   sleevol 
They  aro   orderly   and     thrifty    but    dirty.    They   are   hereditar 
beggars.     Some  of  them  are  husbandmen,  and  most  of   them,  when 
supplies  fall  short,  work  as    field    labourers.      Their   women  mind 
the  house  and  work  in  the  fields  but  do   not   beg.     The  daily   life 
of  those  who  are  husbandmen  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
husbandmen.     The  beggars  go  begging  on  bullocks  in  the  moniing 
and  return  home  at  ten.     If  they  have  gathered  alms  enough,  the 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  idleness.     A  family  of  five  spend  iU, 
lOa.  (Us.  3-5)  a  month  on  food  and  dress.     Their  houses  cost  £1  J< 
to  £.5  (Rb.  16-50)  to  build.     A  birth  costs  8.s.  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  4-15) 
a  boy's  marriage  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  30-50),  a  girl's  marriage  £2  10«. 
£5  (Rs.  25-50),  and  a  death  12*.  to  £1  (Rs.  G-10).    Thoy  say  thi 
they  used  to  eschew  flesh  and  liquor  aud  wear  the  Ung,  and  that  the 
practises  and  ceremonies  did  not  differ  from  those  of  True  Lingdyat 
Their    family   deities   are    Revaneshvar   and   Yallamma,   and   the 
make  images  and  worship   their  dojtd  ancestors  to  prevent  thel 
bringing  sickness  into  the  family.     They  respect  Brdhmans  thon^' 
they  do  not   call    them    to   conduct  their  ceremonies.     They   hat 
neither  priests  nor  a  guru  or  religious  teacher.     They  do  not  be 
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on  HitiJa  holidays.  On  Shrdvan  or  July-Augost  MoDclays, 
tbey  tako  only  one  meal  in  tho  evening,  and  keep  Shivniti'u  in 
January -February  as  a  total  fast.  They  believe  in  srKjthsaying  and 
witchcrafts  After  delivery,  tho  midwife,  who  ia  a  Holav  by  ca.stC|^ 
cuts  the  child's  navel  cord,  bathes  tho  child  and  mother,  and  f ami- • 
gates  tho  mother  with  tho  smoko  of  garlic  rinds.  Tho  mother  is 
given  di^  cocoa-kernel,  molasses,  garlic,  and  clarified  butter  to  cat. 
Id  a  corner  of  the  lying-in  room  a  pit  ia  dug,  where  the  mother  is 
bathed  for  four  days.  In  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  midwife 
lays  sandal  paste  and  rice  close  to  the  pit  and  fills  it  with  earth. 
Iq  the  evening  she  worships  the  gotldess  Satvai,  offers  her  food, 
waves  a  lamp,  and  takes  the  food  and  the  lamp  to  her  house.  Tho 
lamp  is  kept  out  of  the  child's  father's  sight,  for  it  ia  believed  that 
if  ibe  father  sees  tho  lamp  either  the  child  or  the  mother 
will  sicken.  Child  marriage  and  widow  marriage  are  allowed  and 
practised ;  polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised  to  some  extent,  and 
polyandry  is  unknown.  In  a  marriage  engagement  the  boy's  father 
marks  the  girl's  brow  with  vermilion  and  is  feasted  by  the  girl's 
father.  In  a  betrothal  the  boy's  father  gives  the  girl  a  robe  and  a 
bodicccloth,  and  her  father  10*.  (Rs.  5)  who  feasts  him.  The  boy 'a 
father  fixes  the  marriage  day  and  sends  word  to  the  girl's  father,  who 
sends  a  man  and  bullock  for  the  boy  to  ride  to  his  village.  On  coming 
to  the  girl's  village  the  boy 's  fat  her  gives  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30)  to  tho 
girrs  kinspeople,  and  12«.  (Rs.  C),  a  bodicccloth  worth  1st.  {8  as.),  and 
wven  more  bodicecloths  of  less  value  to  the  mother.  On  tho 
tnrmeric-mbbing  day  the  boy  and  girl  are  seated  on  a  bahuh'  or  altar 
in  the  girl's  marriage  porch.  The  girl's  maternal  undo  draws  five 
streaks  of  ashes  with  his  five  fingers,  first  on  tho  boy's  brow 
and  then  on  the  girl's,  and  tho  married  women  rub  the  pair  with 
turmeric  paste.  Ou  the  marriage  day  the  bride  and  bridegoom  aro 
fieated  ou  two  low  stools  facing  each  other  and  a  curta,in  with  a 
central  turmeric  cross  is  held  between  them.  An  old  man  comes 
and  drops  grains  of  coloured  rice  on  their  heads  and  tho  eldest 
tnarried  woman  of  the  boy's  family  fastens  the  lucky  thread  or 
viangaUvira  round  tho  bride's  nock.  In  the  evening,  on  their  way 
to  the  bridegroom's,  they  worship  the  village  Mdruti.  The  god's 
priest  takee  a  cocoaout  from  them,  breaks  it  before  the  god,  fills 
one-half  uf  the  nut  with  ashes  from  Maruti's  censer,  and  lays  it  in  the 
bride's  lap.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  unclean  for  four  days. 
On  tho  fifth  she  is  bathed  and  fed  in  company  with  her  husband 
on  a  sweet  dish.  They  bury  the  dead.  On  tho  third  day  the  heir 
carries  rice  cooked  in  a  small  earthen  vessel,  milk,  and  molasses,  and 
them  on  tho  grave  for  crows  to  eat.  On  the  fifth  tho  house 
and  walls  are  plastered  with  cuwdung,  the  clothes  of  tho 
ed  are  washed,  a  goat  is  offered  to  the  clothes,  and  in  tho 
evening  a  caste  feast  is  given.  They  have  no  headman,  and  settle 
■ocinl  disputes  at  a  meeting  of  tho  castemen.  They  do  not  send 
ihoir  childron  to  school,  nor  take  to  now  pursuits.  Thoy  are  badly 
off  and  .nhow  DO  signs  of  improving. 

Kabbers  are  returned  as  numbering  2173  and  as  found  throngb> 
out  tho  district,  except  in  Ihigcvatli  and  Bijapur.  Tho  nnmos  in 
common  use  among  men  arc  Bowippa,  Bhikdppa,  Malhlppa,  Raydppn, 
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aud  Satlnippa,  and  among  women  Lakshmavva,  Mnllawa,  Sangn' 
Seciavva,  IShidliavva,  and  Soinavva.  The  men  jjoncrally  add  iijtpn 
fftlhur  mid  llie  women  nvva  or  mother  to  their  names.  Their  s 
Dames  aro  Itliaudard.-wru,  Hallannanavru,  Heinieyavru,  Uatjgai 
,  varu,  Ilahnaneyavriij  Nadj^addcyavrn,  and  Tupadavaru.  Excel 
blood  relations  families  bearing  the  same  surname  interuiurry. 
Their  family  gods  are  Bharmappa  and  Okliparm^nand,  and  fh' 
family  goddesses  aro  Dyimavva.,  Durgavva,  Gangavva,  and  II 
gavva,  who  have  shrinca  in  most  villages.  Their  home-KAnar 
docs  not  differ  from  that  of  Kabh'gera  or  fishers.  They  are  divid 
into  Barekaris  and  Kabbors  who  oat  together  and  intermarry. 
They  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  with  mud  walls  and  either  tiled 
thatched  roofs.  They  are  poor  cooks  and  are  fond  of  hot  and  hoi 
dishes.  Their  ordinary  food  is  Indian  millet  bread  and  spilt  pu! 
curry,  and  their  special  holiday  dishes  are  wheat  cakes  .stuffed  wi 
boiled  split  pulse  and  molasses  or  pumnpolU,  boiled  rico  called  ann 
sweet  wnoat-gruel  or  khir,  pancakes  or  dosh,a,nd  vermicelli  or  sJu-i^at^ 
They  use  all  flesh  except  beef  and  pork  and  drink  country  liquor 
especially  on  Saturdays.  The  men  shave  the  head  includiug  t 
tcip-knot,  and  the  women  wear  the  hair  either  in  a  braid  or  in  a  kn 
but  do  not  nse  flowers.  They  aro  rather  careless  and  dirty  in  th 
dress.  Men  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  a  jacket,  a  headscarf,  and  .sjitula 
and  women  in  the  short-sleeved  and  backed  bodice  and  the  hujilc 
robe  without  passing  the  skirt  back  between  tho  feet.  They  w 
local  hand-made  cloth.  The  well-to-do  have  a  store  of  good  cloth 
for  holiday  use  and  the  poor  wear  their  ordinary  clothes  wjwsh 
clean.  Both  men  and  women  wear  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
glass  bangles  and  tho  lucky  necklace  being  tho  signs  of 
niarried  woman.  They  are  orderly  and  hardworking  but  not  cleai 
Their  hereditary  calling  is  husbandry  and  they  also  ply  boats 
rivers.  Some  take  laud  from  over-holders  on  lease,  and  some  ti 
their  own  Innd.  Women  as  well  as  children  help  the  men  in  th 
work.  They  raise  loans  on  personal  security,  at  twelve  to  twont 
four  per  cent.  They  rank  with  Kabligers  or  fishers  and 
food  cooked  by  Karubars,  Koratis,  Mariithas,  SiUia,  LingA}'^! 
Brahraans,  Jains,  and  Rangaris.  They  hold  themselves  superior 
Jingars,  Barbers,  Dhobis,  and  other  servant  classes.  Men  and  child 
work  in  the  fields  from  morning  to  evening  and  women  besid 
minding  tho  house  help  tho  men.  Grown  children  tsiko  care  of 
the  cattle  and  help  their  parents.  Their  busy  season  lasts  from 
June  to  September  and  from  December  to  April.  They  rest  frf»m 
work  on  every  Monday  and  on  tho  Jrntlui  or  May- June  full-moon. 
A  family  of  five  spends  £1  to  £1  4*.  (Rs,  10-12)  a  month  on  food  and 
on  dress.  A  house  costs  £6  to  £1 0  (Ha.  CO  -100)  to  build  and  6rf. 
Is.  (Re.  i-i)  a  month  to  rent,  and  the  house  goods  are  worth 
to  £5  (Rs.  20-50).  A  birth  costs  6«.  to  10«.  (Rs.  3-5),  a  marnai 
£4  to £10  (Rs.  40-100),  agirl'scomingof  ago  10*.  to  £1  (Rs,5-1 
and  a  death  4«.  to  12s.  (Ra.  2-6).  They  are  religious,  their  fami 
gods  and  Miiruti  being  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship.  T!i 
fantily  priests  are  Brdhraans  whom  they  treat  with  great  respei 
and  employ  to  conduct  thoir  marriages.  They  also  venoral 
Lingayat  priests  who  officiate  at  thoir  deaths.     They  go  on  pilgri 
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age  to   the   shrine  of    Tallamma  and    keep    all    Hinda  holidays 
especially  Oudipddva  or  New  Year's  Day  in  March-Api-il,  the  May- 
June   fall-moon,    Ndgpanchmi  in  July-August,    and   Dasura  and 
/>jt:.i/t  in    September  -  October.      They  never  fast  and   they   have 
liritnal  teacher.     Most  worship,  that  ia  bathe  and  nib  with*, 
paste  their  house  gods  every  Monday,  some  on  Tuesday,  and 
Bome  on  Friday.     They  also  lay  before  the  gods  flowers  and  frankin- 
cense, ring  bells,  and  offer  cooked  food.     The  worship  is  repeated  on 
Saturday  when  they  lay  before  the  gods  cocoanuts,  camphor,  sugar, 
molasses,  plantains.drydatcs,  and  incense.  They  bolievein soothsaying, 
spirits,  and  ghosts,  but  some  profess  to  have  no  faith  in  witchcraft. 
They  think  that  evil  spirits  and  ghosts  have  the  power  of  molesting 
men  and  beasts,  and  consult  mediums  who  exorcise  the   spirits,  or 
give   trinkets  which  they  wear  in  metal  boxes  on   their  arms.     If 
the  patient  shows   no  signs  of  recovery  they  rub  his  brow,  or  any 
p«rt   of   his    body    which   pains,   with   ashes    from    the    censor    oi 
Bome  guardian  god,  which  is  said  to  scare  the  ghost.     Sometimes 
Uie  poBsesfling  spirit  asks  for  certain  things   which  they  give  to 
Mkiisfy  it.     They  divide  ghosts  into  family  ghosts  and  outside  ghosts. 
Family  ghosts  are  humoured  by  giving  them  what  they  want ;  out- 
aide   ghosts    are   scared  by  charms.     The   family  ghost  does  not 
gfive    so    much    pain    as    the  stranger   ghost.      The    soothsayers 
are  of  almost  all  classes  and  are  paid   for  their  services.     They 
believe  in  magic  and  in  the  black  art.  They  do  not  regularly  observe 
BAj  oi  the   sixteen  sacraments.     Aft«r  child-birth  women  are  fed 
with  vermicelli  and  other  choice   dishes.     On  the  fifth  day  they 
cook  a  dish  of  Indian  millet,  scraped  cocoa-kernel,  and  molasses, 
worship  Shatikavva  or   Mother  Sixth,  and  offer  her  the  dish.     On 
the   thirteenth   the   child  is    cradled   and   named.      They  do  not 
think   that  birth  causes  impurity.      Poor  women  lie-in  for   five, 
middle-class  women  for   fifteen,  and  well-to-do  women  for  twonty 
days.     Children  are  shaved  when  they  are  six  months  to  one  year 
old.     The  temple  priest  goes  through  the  form  of  hair-cutting  with 
a  pair  of  leaf  scissors,  and  the  barber,  who  is  a  Kurubar  by  caste, 
shaves  the  head  with  a  razor.     The  offer  of  marriage  comes  from  the 
boy's  side.     The  boy's  parents  with  friends  and  relations  go  with 
sugar,     cocoanuts,    and  betel  leaves    to   the  girl's,    and    lay  the 
articles  before  her  house  gods.     They  ask  some  people  to  attend, 
put    a    little  sugar  in  the   girl's  mouth,  and   hand  betel   to   the 
gaests.     A  feast  of  rice  and  curry  and  vermicelli  is  served  and  the 
boy's  party  and  the  guests  withdraw.     Some  time  after  the  bride- 
groom s  people  go  to  the  bi-ido's  with  a  liigds  or  robe  worth  8s.  (Rs.  4), 
four  pieces  of  bodicecloth  each  worth  Is.  (8  as.),  five  halves  of  dried 
cocoa-kernel,  five  pieces  of  turmeric,  five  pieces  of  rough  sugar,  four 
fKJUnds  of  arecanuts,     200    betel    leaves,  and    gold    and    silver 
omatnoats,  and  dross  the  bride  in  the  robe,  make  her  sit  before  the 
god,  and  lay  in  her  lap  rice,  cocoa-kernels,  arecanuts,  and  betel 
Hiftves.     They  are  feasted  with  sweet  rico  gruel  and  next  day  with 
broad  and  sweetmeats  and  return  home.     On  their  return,  at  some 
lucky   hour,  they  cowdung  the  floor  of  the  house  and  ornament  it 
^^^    quartz  powder  traceries.      On  an  appointed  day  the  bride's 
como  with  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom's  and  both  the  bride 
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and  bridegroom  are  nibbed  with  turmeric  paste.  Next  day, 
the  dcvkAnja  or  god-humouring,  thuy  worship  two  posts  calU 
in  K^inareao  kdl  ghmnUt  or  milk  post  and  handar  ghumhha 
mamago  booth  post,  and  uso  them  in  building  the  marriage  boot! 
.'The  building  o£  the  booth  is  followed  by  a  caste  dinner.  In  the 
evening  they  go  to  the  potter's  house  with  ten  pounds  (5  sherg)  of  millet, 
ten  quarter-anna  pieces,  and  food  enough  for  a  holiday  meah  Thej 
bring  from  the  potter^s  fonr  email  pots  or  mcjds,  two  middle-sia 
pots  or  ffadgds,  a  large  pot  or  ghdgar,  and  two  pot-covers,  and  1 
them  befoi-o  the  house  gods.  On  the  third  day  the  bride  and  brid^ 
groom  and  their  mothers  sit  together,  bathe  themselves  with  wat< 
fipom  the  four  small  pots,  and  dross  in  new  clothes.  A  country  blank^_ 
is  spread,  the  pair  are  seated  on  the  blanket,  and  rice  is  dropped  on 
their  hc«,ds.  They  are  brought  out,  rice  is  strewn  on  the  alt 
a  blanket  is  spread  on  the  rice,  the  pair  are  seated  ou  the  blankc 
and  mb  each  other  with  turmeric  paste.  Thoy  stand  in  the  centre  \ 
the  booth  on  low  wooden  stools  separated  by  a  cloth  curtain.  A 
with  millet  and  copj>or  coins  is  handed  to  the  priest.     The  guests  tal 

millet  grains  from  the  priest,  the  priest  recites  verses,  and  the  guoa 

throw   the  millet   giains  over  the  bride  and   bridegroom.      Th6^ 
turmeric  thread  or  halad  kavJcan  is  next  tied  to  the  wrists  of  the  pair. 
The  priest  rubs  the  lucky  necklace  against  the  bridegroom's  hand 
and  ties  it  round  the  bride's  neck.     In  the  evening  after  tho  sdda 
robe-giving  the  girl  is  made  over  to  tho  bridegroom's  mother.     '~ 
bride  is  afterwards  taken  to  her  parent's  house,  and,  on  a  lucky  daj 
returns   to  her  husband.     When  tho  girl  comes  of  ago  a  lap-iiUi 
is  performed  with  tho  same  details  as  tho  Mudhdr  lap-filling.    Thei?^ 
other  customs  and  ceremonies    are     like  thoso  of  Lingdyats, 
officiating  priests  being  mafhpatis  or  Ling^yat  beadles.    The  or 
marked  difference  between  their  and  the  Lingayat  practice  is  tl 
after  the  burial  tho  funeral  party  come  liome,  and  bathe  in  col 
water  holding  durva  grass  and  patri  or  bel  leaves  in  their  banc 
which  they  wash  in  a  metal  pot  full   of  water  placed  on  the  coi 
dimged  spot  where  tho   dead   breathed  his  last.      On   the   tbii 
day  tho  mourners   take  rdgi  gruel  or   avibli  and  millet  bread  to 
tho  grave,   lay  them  on  the   grave,  and  bum   incense  close    by. 
They   retire  to  some  distance  to  allow  tho  crows  to  feed  on  the 
offerings.     If  the  crows  refuse  to  take  the  cakes  it  is  held  a  bad  omen 
and  tbo  food  is  given  to  a  cow.     They  slaughter  a  sheep  and  feed 
their  caste  people  on  tho  ninth.     They  perform  no  other  funeral  or 
after-denth  ceremony   except,  in  the  case   of  parents,  presentii 
clothes  to  a  person  of  tho  age  and  sex  of  tho  deceased  on  Mdmavi 
that  is  tho  day  l>eforo  Da^ra  and  in  the  Divdli  holidays.  Girls 
marrietl  before  they  come  of  ago.  Widow  marriage  and  polygamy 
allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.     They  are  boui 
together  by  a  strong  casto  leoling.     Social  disputes  aro  settled  bj 
tho  castemcn  under  an  hereditary  headman  callod  kxUtimani,     Tho^ 
headman  has  power  to  put   out  of  caste  and  to  give  leave  to  con^H 
b«ck.    They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  often  keep  them  there  t^^ 
they  aro  sixtoenyoars  old.     They  take  to  no  fresh  * 

FaritS,  or  Waahermon,  are  returned  as  numbLi...^  .;_15 
found  all  over  tho  district.    The  names  in  common  use  mw 


_.o  Amiim,  DavaUppa,  Davrayya,  Haseni,  Ealdppa,  Maddr,  and 
Talja;  and  amonjr  women   Anandi,  Kdlavva,  K^shibdj^  Khubavva, 
Marerva,    and  Sayavva.      Thoir   commoa   surnames  are   Bdlgavi, 
Baradkhdn^     Balagdinni,     Hali,     Malkanna^     Murori,    and     Vara. 
Persona  bearing  the  same  sumamo  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry. 
Au  a  class  tliey  aro  dark,  of  middle  stature,  with  round  faces,  and 
thick  noses.     They  are  strong  and  muscular,  and  are  more  liko 
Kurubars  or  shepherds  than  any  other  caste.     Their  homo  tonguo 
is  K^nareso,  but  they  also  know  Marathi  and   Hindustani.     They 
are  moderate  oators,  their  daily  food  being  millet,  split  pulse,  and 
vegetables.     They  are  fond  of  soar  and  sharp  dishes.     Thoir  holiday 
dishes  are  poUs  or  sugar  rolly-polies,  Icadhue  or  sagar-dumpliugs, 
ilievatja  or  vermicelli,  and  boiled   rice.     Besides  grain  pulse  and 
vegetables,   they  eat  fish,   fowls,  shoep,    goats,    deer,   and   hare. 
Every  Damra  in  September- October  thoy  offer  a  goat  to  Tulja- 
Bhavdni,  and,  after  offering  its  life  to  the  goddess,  eat  its  flesh. 
They   bathe   daily,  but  worship   the  house  goda  only  on  holidays. 
They  drink  spirits  and  palm  boor,  smoke  tobacco,  and  quiet  infants 
by   opium.     The   men  dress  in  a  headscarf,  shouldercloth,   waist* 
cloth,  aud  jacket ;  and  tho  women  in  the  ordinary  full  robe  and  the 
backed  and  short-sleeved  bodice.     Thoy  aro  almost  always  drassod 
in  clothes  which    havo  boon   sent  to  them  to  bo  washed.     Both 
men  and  women  havo  a   few  silver  ornaments.       They   havo  no 
Boparate  clothes  for  holiday  wear,  but  pick  out  somo  good  ones 
which  havo  been  sent  them  to  wash.     As  a  class  they  are  orderly, 
hardworking,  honest,  and   thrifty,  but   rather   dirty.    Washing  is 
thoir  hereditary  calling,  but  some  of  them  aro  husbandmen.     They 
boil,  wash,  starch,  and  iron  clothes.     To  starch  rich  clothes  they  use 
rico-grnel  etrainod  through  a  cloth  and  mixed  with  talc  powder 
which  gives  tho  clothes  a  gloss.     In  washing  cheap  clothes  millet 
gruel  is  used  instead  of  rico-grnel.     Boys  of  ten  or  twelve  begin  to 
earn  4s.  (lis.  2)  a  month,  and  men  earn  Ss.  to   £1  lOa.  (lis.  4-16). 
They  wash  clothes  at  2a.  to  3s.   (Rs.  l-lj)  the  hundred  pieces  and 
charge  extra  for  fine  clothes.     They  also  get  dressed  food  from  rich 
persons  for  washing  theirclothes  when  thoy  are  ceremonially  impure. 
Tho  washerman  is  one  of  the  twelve  village  office-bearers  or  balutediirs 
and  is  paid  in  grain  by  tho  villagers.     At  a  well-to-do   village 
marriage   the  two  whito  sheota  on  which  tho  boiled  gi-am  pulse  is 
laid  aro  given  to  tho  washerman.     Uo  washes  the  robes  worn  by 
BrAbman  women  during  their  monthly  sickness  and  is  given  cooked 
food.     Among  BrAhmans  and  other  high  class  Hindus  the  robe  worn 
bv  a  girl  whon  she  comes  of  ago  is  given  to  the  washerman's  wife. 
Their  women  and  chihlrou  help  in  gathcnng  clothes,  drying  them, 
and  giving  them  back  to  thoir  owners.     They  always  find  well  paid 
work  and  aro  fairly  well-to-do  ;  but  on  account  of  nmrriago  aud  other 
Special  expenses  most  of  them  aro  in  debt.    Thoy  rank  abovo  Kabligors 
or  fishers  and  below  Kunbis  or  husbandmen  from  whom  thoy  cat. 
Tbcy  work  from  morning  till  evening  with  a  midday  rest.     They 

IBdco  five  vearly  holidays,  ono  of  them  Musalmdu  at  the  Moharravi 
nie,  and  four  Hindu,  Uoli  in  February -March,  tho  Hindu  Now 
Year's  Day  in  March -April,  and  Basara  aud  Bmdi  in  Soptomber- 
Odobor.    A  family  of  five  spend  12*.  to  £1  (Ra.  G-10)  a  month  oa 
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food  and  dress.  A  house  coata  £5  to  £20  {Ils.50-200)  to  bnild.  A 
boy^a  inanMago  costs  £3  to  £12  (Ra.  30-120),  a  girl's  marriage  £2  1 
to  £8  (Rs. 25 -SO),  and  a  death  10«.  to  £3  (Rs.o-SO).  In  religii 
they  arc  balf-Br4hmanic  and  half-Lingayat,  honouriug  both  Janga: 
and  Brahtnans.  They  often  worship  Musalm^n  saints  and  ma! 
them  vowa.  They  are  married  by  BrAhmans  and  buried  by  Jangams. 
Their  gum  op  hereditary  religious  teacher  is  a  mamed  Lingd.yat 
called  Mddivalayya  that  is  the  teacher  of  the  Mddivals,  the  Kanareso 
for  washermen,  who  is  held  in  high  honour.  Yallamma  of  Parasgad 
in  Belgaum  is  their  patron  deity  and  they  often  make  pilgrimages 
to  her  shrine.  They  keep  moat  Hindu  holidays  and  fast  on  the 
lunar  elevenths  of  Afihadh  or  June- July  and  Kdrlik  or  October - 
November  and  on  Shivrdtra  in  January-February.  They  have  strong 
faith  in  soothsaying,  astrology  and  witchcraft.  A  lying-in  woman  ^ 
held  unclean  for  four  days.  On  the  Cf  th  she  and  her  child  are  bath 
herclothesarewashedj  and  the  wholehouse  is  plastered  withcowdanj 
In  the  evening  the  goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped  and  kinspeople 
fed  on  mutton  and  sugar  roUy-poUeB.  The  child  is  cradled  and  nam' 
on  the  thirteenth.  They  have  no  marriage  engagement,  but  havo! 
betrothal  in  which  the  girl  sits  on  a  blanket  and  the  boy's  father 
marks  her  brow  with  vermilion,  gives  her  a  robe,  a  bodicecloth,  and 
two  ear  ornaments,  and  lays  in  her  lap  five  bits  of  cocoa-kemel  and 
fivo  dry  dates.  Girls  are  married  between  ten  and  twelve,  and  boys 
between  sixteen  and  twenty.  Widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are 
allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  Aiter  the  boy's 
father  has  fixed  the  marriage-day  the  girl's  father  sends  for  the  boy, 
his  father,  and  kinspoople.  The  boy  with  his  party  is  lodged  in  a 
house  made  ready  by  the  girl's  father.  Next  day  the  boy  ia  rubbed 
with  turmeric  paste  and  bathed  in  a  $urgi  or  square  with  a  drinking 
pot  at  each  coraor  and  a  thread  round  the  necks  of  the  pots.  NVTiile 
the  boy  is  bathing,  four  men  stand  round  him  each  with  his  right 
second  finger  up  and  a  thread  ia  passed  round  the  four  fingers. 
After  bathing,  the  boy  stoops  under  the  thread  and  stands  near  the 
square  or  sunji,  where  a  married  woman  waves  a  lamp  and  grains  of 
rice  round  him,  and  throws  away  the  grains  to  prevent  spirits  from 
attacking  him.  The  girl  is  bathed  in  the  same  way  at  her  housa 
On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  is  dressed  in  new  clothes  and  taken  to 
the  girl's,  where  the  girl  is  dressed  in  a  robe  and  a  yellow  bodice. 
At  the  girl's  the  boy  and  girl  sit  side  by  side  on  two  low  stools, 
the  girl  on  the  boy's  right ;  and  a  curtain  with  a  central  turmeric 
cross  is  held  between  them.  The  Brahman  priest  drops  grains  of 
red  rice  on  the  couple,  ties  the  lucky  thread  or  mangalsutra  round 
the  bride's  neck,  and  l-ankana  or  thread  bracelets  with  bits  of 
turmeric  roots  on  the  bridegroom's  right  wrist  and  the  bride's  left 
wrist.  In  the  evening  the  bride  and  bridegroom  go  to  his  lodging 
worshipping  the  village  M^ruti  on  their  way.  When  a  girl  comes 
of  ago  she  is  held  unclean  for  five  days,  and  on  the  first  lucky  day 
is  sent  to  her  husband.  Like  the  Lingayats  they  bury  their  dead. 
The  mourners  and  other  members  of  the  funeral  party  on  their 
return  from  the  grave,  bring  blades  of  durva  grass,  and  throw  them 
in  the  pot  full  of  water  which  is  set  on  the  spot  where  the  dead 
breathed  bis  last.     On  the  third  dressed  food  is  carried  to  the  grave 


and  on  the  tenth  a  caste  foost  ia  given.  They  aro  bonud  together 
by  a  strong  caste  feelings  and  their  social  disputes  are  settled  at 
casce  meetings  under  the  guru  or  teacher.  They  neither  send  their 
children  to  school  nor  tako  to  new  purauits.  On  the  whole  they  are 
a  well-to-do  class. 

Sails,  or  Weavers,  are  rotumcd  as  numbering  1174  and  as  found 
in  Bagalkot,  Guledgudd,  and  Ilkal.  All  Salis  claim  descent  from 
Dev^ng  Rishi  who  married  seven  wives,  each  of  whom  became  the 
mother  of  a  separate  class  of  weaver&  The  seven  classes  may  be 
divided  into  fonr  groups.  The  first  group  is  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Salis  and  includes  the  three  classes  of  Padmsillia, 
ouksalis,  and  >Sakkulsalis  ;  the  second  ia  called  Hatkars  and  includes 
only  one  subdivision  of  Salis  the  Devsalis ;  the  third  includes  the 
Padsdiis  and  Lingtlyat  Samasdhs  of  whom  the  l^adsdlis  are  the 
most  important  in  Bijapur;  the  fourth  group  oontainstheShuddhasdlia 
who  are  rarely  found  in  the  district.  All  the  Salis  formerly  ato 
together  and  intermarried.  Since  some  have  become  Lingayata 
&nd  others  lean  to  Lingiiyatism  none  but  the  Padmsalis  and  Suksdlia 
eat  together,  and  none  intermarry.  The  Salis  or  weavers,  as  the 
Padmsalis  Suksalisand  Sakkulsalis  are  generally  called,  are  next  to 
the  Hatkdrs  the  richest  and  most  numerous  weavers  in  Bdgalkot, 
nkal,  and  Guledgudd.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  north. 
Of  these  three  classes  the  Padmsdlis  aro  the  most  numerous,  and 
call  thomselves  S^lis.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men 
are  Bosdppa,  Hanumanta,  Malhari,  Nar^yan,  and  Vishvandth; 
and  among  women  Bhagubdi,  Gangabai,  Krishnabai,  Laksbmibai, 
~  "  Sitabai.  Their  commonest  surnames  are  Chillalo,  Chandri, 
otro,  Gddmode,  Jinde,  Kamble,  Kondapuri,  Kordo,  Stlkhre, 
Sapdre,  Sursultdne,  Tambe,  and  Ekbote.  In  appearance  they 
differ  little  from  Rangdris  or  MarAthda.  They  are  said  to 
speak  a  dialect  of  Marathi  at  home  and  use  Kanaresc  abroad. 
Their  homo  tongue  contains  many  peculiar  terms.  They  live 
in  dark  one-storeyed  honses  with  mud  and  stoue  walls  and  flat 
roofs.  Except  the  rich  who  have  brass  and  copper  cooking  vessels, 
most  of  them  cook  in  earthen  vessels.  Some  of  them  employ  servants 
and  those  who  have  land  own  domestic  animals.  Their  staple  food 
is  millet  bread,  a  sauce  of  split  pulse,  and  some  vegetable.  A  day's 
food  costs  2\d.  (1^  as.)  a  head.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  j;o^«  or 
sugar  roUy-poliea,  boiled  rice,  and  sweetmeat  balls.  They  bathe 
daily  and  put  on  a  fresh  washed  waistcloth  and  worship  tho 
house  gods  before  eating  their  morning  meal.  Those  who  do  not 
wear  the  ling  eat  flesh.  The  animals  they  eat  are  the  goat,  hare, 
fowl,  and  fish,  and  they  drink  palm  beer  and  palm  spirits.  Besides 
liquor  they  use  hemp  flowers  in  different  forms.  They  say  that  a 
oentory  and  a  half  ago  they  worshipped  the  Shaligrdm  and  did  not 
nsd  animal  food.  They  have  given  up  the  Maratha  turban  and  have 
adopted  tho  Kdnarese  headscarf,  and  the  rest  of  the  dress  both  of  men 
aod  of  woniou  is  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  local  True  Lingayata. 
Thoy  art)  also  fond  of  ornaments.  They  are  hardworking,  but  rather 
dirty  and  thriftless.  Their  hereditary  calling  is  weaving  cotton 
cloth.  They  sometimes  combine  weaving  with  husbandry,  and  a  few 
of  Uicm  aro  moneylenders.     Boys  begin  work  as  apprentices  with  a 
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qnalified  weaver  without  wages.     After  learning  to  weave,  a  boy 
servos  under  Bomo  well-to-do  man  for  10s.  (Rs.  5)  a  month  j  and 
when  ho  has  gathered  funds  enough  to  set  up  business  ho  begins  to 
work  for  himself.     They  weave  cotton  waistoloths,   shouldorcloths, 
and  robes.     They   buy  the  cotton  or  silk  from  merchants  in  Bagal- 
*kot,  Sholapur,  and  Shdhdpur  in  Belgaum,  weave  it  into  fabrics,  and 
retail  them  to  their  customers.     Their  women  help  by  preparing 
the  raw  material  for  the  loom.     They  clean  the  yam  by  folding  it 
over  a  cross  frame  or  baili,  brushing  it,  and  starching  it.  They  novop-j 
sell  the  clothes.     Monday  is  held  a  lucky  day  for  beginning  to  learaj 
weaving.     Weavers  get  Gd.  (-4  as.)  as  their  profit  on  a  pair  of  shorl 
waistcloths  worth  2«.    6d.  (Rs.  1|).     They  take  five  or  six  days 
weave  a  pair  of  waistcloths  ten  yards  long  aud  are  paid  2s.  (Re.  1). 
To  weave  a  first  class  pair  of  waistcloths  requires   twelve  days  and 
tho  payment  is  Ss.  (Rs.  4).     These  articles  are  made  to  order  or  for 
sale.     Few  of  them  till  with  their  own  hands ;  those  who  do  are  helped 
by  their  women  especially  in  cotton  ginning.     They  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  foreign  goods  which  are  both  showier  and  cheaper. 
As  they  are  careless  in  money  matters  and  are  given  to  drink  many 
of    them     are    in    debt.     They    eat    with    Dhangars,    Mardthas, 
Patvegars,   Rangaris,   and   Shirapis,   and  hold  thom  their  equals. 
Their  daily  life  does  not  diffor  from  that  of  other  weavers.     Though 
all  of  thom  seem  to  be  Brahmauical  Hindus,  being  married  by  Brdh- 
mans,  marking  the  brow  with  sandal  paste,  growing  the  topknot,  keep- 
ing the  sweet  basil  in  front  of  their  houses,  and  having  no  connectiou 
with  Jaugams,  some  Padmsalis  wear  the  Ujuj  and  some  wear  tho 
sacred  thread.      Tho   Suksalis  and   Sakkulsalia  wear  neither  thoi 
thread  nor  the  ling.     The  chief  divinity  of  tho  /in^-wcaring  Sdlifi 
seems  to  bo  Mallikdrjnn.     All  three  divisions  have  as  householdl 
gods  Yallawa  of  Parasgad  in  Belgaum  and  Vyankatraman  of  Tirapatij 
in  North  Arkot.     Some  of  them  have  Tulja-Bhavdni  and  Khandoljaj 
in  their  houses.     Some  who  do  not  wear  the  linrf  sacrifice  a  goat  to 
Yallavva  or  Tulja-Bhavaui  on  Dasara  in  September-October  and  feast 
friends  and  kinspoople  on  its  flesh.  They  sometimes  visit  tho  shrineaJ 
of  these  deities,  and  keep  almost  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.     Thai 
chief  spiritual  teacher  of  tlio  ling-vrotiriag  Salis  lives  in  Kanchi  or 
Con  jcvoi*am.    He  is  called  Mdrkandeya  Riahi  and  little  is  known  about , 
him  as  he  never  comes  to  Bijdpur.     The  roHgioas  teacher  of  other  J 
Sdlis  is  called  Bodhlobava.     He  is  a  married  man  and  is  snccoeded ' 
by  his  eldest  surviving  son.     Ho  lives  at  Dhdmangaon  in  Sholdpuf  ] 
and  visits  his  disciples  periodically,  making  now  disciples  and  gather- 
ing money  from  old  ones.     They   occasionally  worship  village   goda^ 
aud  local  doitios.     If  a  child  suffers  from  small-pox,  its  parents 
worship  the  village  goddess  and  make  a  vow  which  they  fulfil  after  j 
its  recovery.   They  have  strong  faith  in  soothsaying  and  witchcraft,B 
and  are  much  afraid  of  ghosts.     They  never  visit  haunted  places,™ 
nor  do  they  ever  go  to  lonely  spots  at  noon,  twilight,  midnight,  or 
in  tho  early  morning,  as  these  are  the  hours  when  ghosts  are  most 
abroad.  After  a  birth  the  midwifo  cuts  tho  navel-cord  and  bathes  tho 
child  and  mother.   After  she  is  bathed,  tho  mother  is  laid  o?i  a  liajl<:  or^ 
cot,  and  is  fed  with  molasaoa,  dry  cocua-koruol,  aud  rice  with  clarified] 
butter.     On  tho  ovoniug  of  the  fifth  day  tho  midwifo  worships  the 
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goddoBS  SatvAi  or  Jivati,  presents  hor  with  aweotmoata,  and  waves 
a  lamp  roand  her.  Thia  lamp  is  taken  homo  by  the  midwife  and  is 
not  shown  to  any  one  lest  the  mother  or  child  should  sicken.  On 
the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  is  named.  If 
tho  child  is  a  boy,  except  his  topknot,  his  hair  is  cut  for  the  first 
time  lit  the  age  of  five  or  six.  At  a  marriage  engagement  a  cocoanufc" 
ond  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  are  laid  before  tho  girl's  house 
gods  and  bet^l  leaves  are  served  to  all  present.  In  the  bdshtagi  or 
betrothal  tho  girl  is  given  a  robe  worth  lOs.  to  12*.  (R3.5-6),  two 
pieces  of  bodicecloth  each  worth  about  18d.  to  2*.  (Re.f -1),  twenty 
to  twerity-eight  pounds  of  sugar,  and  ornaments.  The  girl  is  seated 
on  a  blanket,  her  brow  is  marked  with  redpowder,  and  sho  is  told 
to  pnt  on  the  clothes  and  ornaments.  When  she  has  put  on  tho 
clothes  and  ornaments,  tho  boy's  relations  fill  her  lap  with  dry  cocoa- 
kornol  and  sugar,  declare  that  tho  daughter  of  so  and  so  has  been 
ftocepted  by  so  and  so  as  his  daughter-in-law,  and  distribute  sugfir 
among  all.  Tho  girl's  mother  is  presented  with  a  bodicecloth  and 
the  boy's  relations  are  asked  to  a  feast  of  sugar  rolly-poUes.  After 
the  marriage  day  has  been  fixed  tho  boy  is  taken  to  the  girl's  or  the 
girl  is  brought  to  tho  boy's ;  and,  on  a  lucky  day,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  mbbed  with  turmeric  and  a  casto  feast  is  given.  On  tho 
marriage  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  bathed  and  the  bride  ia 
given  a  white  robe  and  a  bodice.  The  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  hia 
holiday  clothes,  and  is  made  to  stand  with  tho  bride  facing  each  other 
on  low  stools  in  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  house.  The  Brdhman 
astrologer  tolls  the  bridegroom  to  tie  the  luck-giving  necklace  or 
•mamjahntra  round  tho  bride's  neck,  holds  a  cloth  between  them, 
chants  the  eight  luck-giving  verses  or  mangaldshtakSf  and,  along  with 
tho  guests,  throws  coloured  rice  on  their  heads.  Betel  leaves  are 
served.  In  the  evening  the  boy  is  dressed  in  a  silk-bordered  waist- 
cloth  and  a  chintz  coat,  and  the  bride  is  decked  with  many  ornaments. 
If  tho  parents  are  poor  and  do  not  own  ornaments  they  ask  tho  rich 
people  of  their  caste  to  lend  them  ornaments.  Two  tinsel  chapleta 
are  tied  to  the  brows  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom.  They  aro 
seated  on  a  ballock  or  a  horse,  and  go  in  procession  with  musicians 
to  worship  tho  village  Mdruti.  They  break  a  cocoanut,  wave  a  piece 
of  burning  camphor  before  the  god,  and  bow  to  him.  Padmsdlia 
who  do  not  wear  tho  linj  bum  the  dead  ;  those  who  wear  the  ling 
bury.  The  Suks^is  bury  ;  and  tho  Sakkulsdlis  either  bury  or  burn. 
Those  who  bum  differ  from  the  Brahmans  or  Komtis  in  having  no 
jivkhaJa  or  life-stone  ;  in  not  keeping  a  lamp  burning  on  the  spot 
where  tho  dead  breathed  his  last ;  and  in  carrying  fire  round  the 
pyro  instead  of  wat«r.  On  the  second  day  parched  split  pulse  and 
parched  rice  are  taken  to  the  burning  place ;  and  on  the  third  day 
the  bones  aro  thrown  into  water.  They  hold  a  yearly  mind  feast. 
They  have  no  headman,  and  their  social  disputes  are  aettlod  by  a 
council  of  Brahmans  and  respectable  castemen. 

Samga'r8(K.)or  CaAMDiiAiia  (M.),  both  meaning  Leather-workers, 
are  returned  as  numbering  SGGl-  and  as  found  all  over  the  district. 
They  aro  divided  into  Are  Samg^lrs  literally  half  leather-workers, 
Liogad  Samgdrs  or  /irm- wearing  leather- workers,  and  Mochigilrs  or 
shoemakers,  who  neither  eot  together  nor  intermarry.    Of  these 
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divisions  Lingad  Samgdrs  are  rare  in  this  district.     Are  Bam] 
wbo  are  generally  called  Samgdrs,  are  spread  pretty  evenly  all 
the  district  in  small  numbers.     Their  home  speech  is  Kanarese  am 
they  seem  to  be  one  of  the  early  elements   in  the  local  population.' 
^They  are  fairer  than   the  ordinary  husbandmen  perhaps  because 
thoy  work  so  ranch  in  the  house.     The  only  occupation  of  moat  of 
them  is  making  and  patching  shoes  and  sandals.     They  are  marriedj 
by  Brdhmaus  and  buried  by  Jan  gams.     They  hold  yearly  anniver^B 
Baries  or  mind  feasts.    Their  chief  deities  are  Yallawa,  Tnlja-Bhavani,^ 
and  Mallayya.     Social  disputes  are  settled  by  hereditary  heads  or 
chaiidharU  of  their  own   caste.     In  other  particulars  they  differ 
little  from  Mochigars  or  shoemakers. 

MochigArs  are  found  in  Bagalkot,  Bijapur,  Mungoli,  Sindgi,  Ukli, 
and  other  towns  and  large  villages.  They  claim  descent  from  one 
Haralayya  Sharan,  Basav's  first  disciple,  who  presented  his  teacher 
with  a  pair  of  shoes  made  of  hia  own  skin.  They  call  themselves 
Adi-Munchgdrs  or  first  disciples.  The  names  in  common  use 
among  men  are  Deu,  Honkeri,  Parbhu,  and  Parsdppa ;  and  among 
women  Basavva,  Gangawa,  Malavva,  and  Lingavva.  They  have  no 
Bnrnames.  Their  stock  names  are  Dabardbadiyavrn,  Diggavi, 
Hasargundgiyavru,  and  Ittagi.  Persons  belonging  to  the  same  stock 
do  not  intermarry.  They  look  like  other  Samg^rs.  Their  home 
tongue  is  Kanarese  and  they  live  in  poor  houses  with  flat  roofs  and 
mud  walls.  Their  daily  food  is  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables. 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh  except  beef  and  pork,  and  drink  country 
liquor.  Men  shave  the  whole  head  and  the  chin.  Both  men  and 
women  wear  the  ordinary  local  Hindu  dress.  They  do  not  engage 
in  husbandry  or  any  other  pursuit  except  their  hereditary  calling 
of  shoemaking.  They  claim  to  rank  above  the  Samgdxs  and  never 
•mend  old  shoes.  They  look  down  on  Dhors  or  tanners  from  whom 
they  get  readymade  soles  for  their  shoes.  Dhors  make  cow-hide 
water-bags  or  mots.  Mochigdrs  make  none  except  of  sheep  or  goat 
skin.  They  are  much  better  off  than  Samgdrs,  and  in  some  places 
do  a  good  deal  of  moneylending.  The  Mochigars  are  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Jangams.  Their  chief  gods  arc  Mahdbaleshvar,  mi 
Sangmeshvar,  and  Yallawa.  Thoy  are  married  by  Jangams.  The  fl 
Jangam  priest  ties  tho  lucky  necklace,  throws  grains  of  rice  on  the  • 
pair,  the  guests  join  the  priest  in  throwing  rice  and  the  ceremony  is 
over.  They  bury  their  dead  in  a  True  Lingdyat  grave,  and  carry 
food  to  the  grave  on  the  third  day.  They  are  bound  together  by  a 
strong  caste  feeling,  and  their  social  dispnt.es  are  settled  by  a  costo 
council  headed  by  their  katUmani  or  headman. 

^Besides  the  two   main    divisions  of  Brdhmanio  and  Lingdyat 
Hindus  there  b  a  small  body  of  2G80  Jains.  Jains  or  followers  of  Jin 
the  Victorious  are  found  in  and  about  Bilgi,  Bdgalkot,  and  other  largo  ^ 
villages  south  of  the   Krishna ;   at  Talikot,  Kuntoji,  Muddebihal,  ■ 
Somnal,   and    other  thriving  villages    immediately  to  the   north  ™ 
of  the  Krishna ;  and  in  Indi  further  north.     As  a  rule  not  more  than 
two  or  three  Jain  houses  are  found  in  each  village.     Even  in  Indi 
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they  form  but  a  small  frnction  of  the  population.  The  home  speech 
of  the  Jains  is  the  loc;»l  Kanarese.  They  never  were  lings,  though 
in  Indi  they  are  occasionally  found  as  ministrants  or  pujdris  in 
temples  of  Mahddev  aa  the  littg.  Unlike  Lingdyats  Bijapur  Jains 
live  on  good  terms  with  BrAhmaus.  Among  the  Juius  ia  an  hereditary  *. 
religious  class  called  upddhyds  or  priests  who  serve  temples  and 
conduct  marriages.  The  priests  eat  with  the  lay  Jaius,  but  do 
not  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  laymen.  Their  brow  sandal 
paste  or  gandh  mark  is  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  Vaiahnav  brovr 
mark.  They  say  that  their  chief  priest,  to  whom  the  others  owe 
obedience,  is  a  celibate  Puncham  Jain  called  Devendrakirti.  All  lay 
Jains  form  one  community  freely  eating  together  and  intermarrying. 
All  men  keep  the  top-knot  and  wear  the  sacred  thread,  but  have  no 
tidas  or  sweet  basil  plant  at  their  doors  and  do  not  celebrate  Tula's 
marriage  with  Vishnu  in  November.  Most  Bijdpur  Jains  are 
husbandmen.  Still  as  selling  metal  cooking  pots  and  selling 
iglea   are  common  Jain    callings,  a  Jain  in  a  court  of  justice 

ften  gives  his  caste  as  Bogar   that  is  coppersmith  or  Balgar  that 
Ta  bttngle-sellcr.     No  Jain  eats  after  sunset,  and  no   Jain  ears  with 
any  one  who  is  not  a  Jain.     Their  temples,  which  as  at  Bilgi  are 
sometimes    merely  a  room    in  the   priest's  house,   contain   about 
twenty  gods.     Their   chief  divinity  seems  to  be  Adeshvar,  a  naked 
figure  without  covering  or  ornament,  except  some  gandh  or  sandal 
posto   marks  on   Ida   chest.      They  also  worship  Padmivati   and 
KAlamma.     The  details  of  a  Jain  marriage  differ  little  fi-om  those 
in  nso  among  local   Brtihmanic  Hindus.     They  put  some  precious 
metal   in  the  corpse's  mouth,  make  the  usual  stop  and   the  usual 
change  of   bearers   on  the  way   to    the   burning   place,  and  bum 
the  dead.     There  is  the   usual  carrying  of  water  in  a  madka  or 
earthen  pot  thrice  round  the  pyre,  the  usual  pot-piercing  with   a 
Atone  at  each  turn,  and  the  usual  worship  of  the  pot-breaking  stone 
as  the  jivkkada   or   life-stone.     On    the    third  day  the   bones  and 
ashea  are  thrown  into  water.     On  the  fourth  the  burning  place  is 
cleaned  and  smoothed  with  clay,  the  jivkkada  or  life-stone  is  struck 
on  the  spot  where  the  body  was  burned,   is   sprinkled  with  water, 
marked  with  sandal  paste,  and  flowers  are  laid  on  it  by  the  upddhya 
or  priest,  and  the  dead  man's  heir.    On  the  eleventh  day  the  house  is 
rlfuued  and  sprinkled  with  water  in  which  their  god  has  been  washed 
aud  puja  or  worship   is    performed.     On  the  twelth   the   upadhya 
lights  aud  feeds  a  horn  or  sacred  fire.     On  the  thirteenth  friends  are 
dined,   but  they  seem  to  take  no  food  to  the  grave  and  they  have 
,%o  yearly  mind-feast.     Like  Bijdpur  Lingiyata,  Bijapur  Jains  must 
not  be  judged  by  what  is  written  of  them  in  books  on  Jain  customs. 
Jt  is  true  they  abstain  from  animal  food  and  they  veil  their  waterpota 
and  Gltor  their  water  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  insect  life,  but 
in  unictice  the  book  rules  about  wearing  a  strainer  over  the   mouth 
iMjd  brushing  a  seat  before  using  it  are  ignored.     The  priests  are 
aware  that  their  books  lay   down   some  such  rule  but  they  never 
attempt  to  put  the  rule  in  practice.     The  BijApur  Jains  are  an  unob- 
trusive and  respectable  clatia.     The  husbandmen  and  bangle-sellers 
lire  poor  ;  but  some  of  the  Bogdrs  or  coppersmiths  are  well-to-do,  and 
i»   few  ai-o  ri<"h    bankers.     Jain  children,  especially  Bogar  children, 
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HI.        occasionally  go  to  school .     They  are  a  steady  class,  neither  rising  nor 
ion         declining.     Thoy  gain  no  new  adherents,  but  at  the  same  time  lose 

no  old  ones ;  their  numbers  and  their  position  will  probably  long  a 
remain  stationary.  fl 

im.      .      Musalma'ns^  number  67,066  or  10'50  per  cent  of  the  population.  ^ 
They  include  thirty-eight  divisions  of  whom  fourteen   intermarry 
and  are  separate  in  little  more  than  in  name,  and  twenty-four  form 
distinct  communities  marrying   only  among  themselves.     All  are 
Snunis  in  name,  but  most  know  little  of  their  religion,  and  are 
half  Hindus  in  feeling,   thought,  speech,  customs,  and  dress.     Most 
are  the  descendants  of  local  Hindus.     Some  of  the  cultivating  classes 
are  said  to  represent  Jains  who  were  converted  by  Pir  Maliabir 
Khanddyat  an  Arab  preacher,  who  came  as  a  missionary  to  the  Deccan 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  H.  704  (a.p.  1305)  an4^H 
is  buried  in  the  Ark  fort  or  citadel  at   Bij^pur.      Some  represeit^^ 
(Jonverts  made  by  the  first  Bijapur  king  Yusuf  Adil  Shdh  througll 
the  exertions  of  Arab  missionaries ;  some  by  the   Moghal  emperor 
Aurangzib    (1686- 1707),  and  a  few  by  Haidar  and  Tipu  of  Maiaur 
(1760-1800).     It  seems  probable  that  the  number  who  represent 
Bahmani  and  Bijapur  converts  is  larger  than  is  suppo.sed,   and  that 
those  whose  origin   has  been   forgotten  attribute   their    conversion 
either  to  Aurangzib    or   to  Tipu  the  two  best  known  of  modora      y 
Mnsalroiin  rulers.  fl 

The  thirty-eight  divisions  may  be  arranged  ander  two  groups,  ™ 
general   and   special.    Under  general  come  the  representatives    of 
the   four  leading  classes   Syeds,  Shaikhs,  Moghalw,  and  Path&ns, 
and  of  ten  local  classes  who  are  separate  in  little  more  than  in  name 
and  marry  with  the  general  classes.     Of  these  the  members  of  the 
four  leading  classes  and  of  two  of  the  ten  local  classes  claim  a  strain 
of  foreign  blood.      Of    the  twenty-four  special  classes  who  form 
distinct  societies     keeping  to  themselves  in   matters  of  marriage,  J 
five  are  of  part  foreign  and  the  remaining  nineteen  are  of  l^lfl 
origin.     Of  the  four  general  classes  who  have  or  who  claim  a  strain  ^ 
^!iTXnJ?rl' 1        ^°g,^^^«  ^'-e  very  few,  and  the  Syeds,  Shaikhs,      , 
^Ln^i^  ?n  ^i^.l^^S^  bodies  found  all  over  the  district  the  majority  J 

S  conferts  wl,^"*  .  /i^^^'°  '''''^'"-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  descendants  of  ^ 
of  lrSousor;nl'^'^'""^°f  ^^'^'  'conversion,  took  the  tiUo^ 
Lldm  ASonr4vi]l  %';.'''\"i'=''^  '^^^^^  under  whom  they  adoptedl 
Slsmenrgfner'at^l^^^^^^^ 

call  their  children  by  Lch  Hinr  ^„^    °^  ""'H^^^^'  Kdnarese.    They 
or  add  the  K^narese^  4A   to^MuXl^'  Hush^ppa  and  BhasAppa 
HassanAppa.     The  woriln'«  .,  ^^"^«'°^^n   names  as  Hussaimippa  or 
Though  they  generaTlv  2r  "      ''  ^re  Chdndbi,  Jamilbi,  and  LAlbi 
the  Im  cla^ssfs  som"fir:Z,.r°"S  themselves,  the  Musalmins 


the  main  classes  sometimes  take  wives  frnrnfKi       ,  *™.^  ""^ 

The  to.vnspeop.e  are  either  taU  0:71^^^-^^-^]^ 

rhe  towusjnen  shave  the  head,  and  we^r  th 
,  and  dress  in  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat. 


brown  or  olive  skinned 
beard  either   short  or  ful 
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isers  or  a  waistclotli,  and  a  headscarf  or  turban,  wbicli  Syeda 

Iwear  green  and  the  other  classes  wear  either  white,  or  of  some  other 

'colour,   generally  red.      The    tovmawomen,  who  are    generally  of 

middle  height,  delicate,  fair,  and  with  full  regular  features,  dress  in 

the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.     The   village  men,  who  are  either  tall 

>r  middle  sized,  strong,  well  made,  and  dark  or  olive-skinned,  shave 

le  head,  wear  tbe  beard  either  short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a  turban 
headscarf,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth  or  dhoiar.  The  village 
'women  are  like  the  men  in  appearance  and  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe 
and  bodice.  Except  villagers  the  women  of  the  general  classes  do 
not  appear  in  public.  Townswomen  belonging  to  the  general  classes 
are  neater  and  cleaner  than  village  women,  but  they  are  lazy  and 
add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  Village  women,  though  neither 
neat  nor  clean,  are  hardworking,  and  besides  in  minding  the  house 
help  the  men  in  their  work.  Village  Musalm^ns  are  chiefly  busband- 
haen,  and  are  hardworking  and  sober;  town  Musalmdns  are  land- 
lords, servants,  messengers,  and  constables.  Though  many  are 
lazy  and  fond  of  liquor,  as  a  class  the  Bij^lpur  Musalmans  are  hard- 
working and  thrifty.  They  suffered  severely  during  the  1876-77 
famine  and  many  have  not  yet  paid  o£E  tbe  debts  which  they  then 
incurred.  Townsmen  of  the  general  classes  are  fond  of  pleasure 
and  good  living. 

Their  houses  are  generally  one  storey  high  and  flat  or  terrace 
roofed,  and  many  have  a  front  or  a  back  enclosure  surrounded 
by  stone  walla  five  to  seven  feet  high.  Some  of  the  bettor  class 
of  Bij^pur  and  Bagalkot  houses  have  walls  of  cnt-stone  and  cement, 
a  framework  of  good  timber  and  cement-lined  roofs.  But  the 
walls  of  most  are  of  rough  stone  and  clay  smeared  with  a  wash  of 
cowdung,  timber  is  scantily  nsed,  and  the  roof  is  of  earth.  In  most 
cases  the  furniture  is  scanty.  Of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of 
European  fashion  there  are  few  or  none.  The  usual  stock  of  house 
goods  is  confined  to  low  stools,  a  oot  or  two,  some  quilts  or  blankets, 
and  cooking  and  drinking  vessels.  Some  of  the  rich  and  well-to  Jo 
at  Bijdnur  have  Indian  carpets  and  mats  spread  in  their  haithak  or 
daldn  that  is  the  public  room.  The  Bijfipur  and  Bagalkot  Musalm^n 
bouses  are  the  best  in  the  district  some  having  four  to  six  rooms, 
with  a  central  square,  the  front  room  being  set  apart  as  a  public 
room,  and  tbe  inmost  room  aa  the  cookroom,  the  rest  of  the  rooms 
being  kept  either  as  sleeping  or  aa  store  rooms.  Village  houses  are 
built  in  much  the  same  style  as  tbe  poorer  town  houses.  They  have 
generally  three  or  four  rooms.  The  front  room,  which  is  always  the 
biggest  is  set  apart  for  the  bullocks,  cows,  and  buffaloes,  the  middle 
room  or  rooms  are  for  sleeping,  and  the  back  room  is  for  cooking. 
These  village  houses  have  little  furniture,  a  cot  or  two  with  blankets 
and  quilts  and  a  few  brass  and  clay  vessels.  Barbers,  washermen, 
and  water-carriers  work  for  several  families,  each  of  whom  pays  tbe 
washerman  £1  to  £2  (Ra.10-20),  the  water-carrier  10«.  to  £1 
(R«.5-10),and  the  barber  8s.  to  Via.  (Rs.  4-6)  a  year.  Except  tbese 
three  town  Musolm&ns  seldom  keep  bouse  servants.  During  harvest 
village  MusalmJlnB  generally  employ  daily  labourers  to  reap  the  corn. 
MusaltnAns  of  all  clnsscs  take  two  ineals  a  day.  They  breakfast 
:i1>.,M(  till  .>fi  inill.-i  Kit  1.1  nnrl  pulso  with  chillies,  tamarind,  vege- 
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tables,  and  if  ricL  mutton ;  they  sup  about  oigbt  on  pulse  and  millet, 
OFj  in  some  of  the  richer  families,  on  wheat  and  rice.  Husbandmen 
and  some  other  classes  take  three  meals,  a  cold  breakfast  about  seven, 
a  midday  meal  in  the  fields,  and  a  supper  on  reaching  home.  Among 
/  the  rich  public  dinners  consist  of  putdo  a  dish  of  rice  and  clarified 
butter,  and  ddlcha  a  curry  of  pulse  and  mutton.  Public  dinners 
cost  £2  to  &3  (Rs.  20-30)  the  hundred  guests.  Among  poor 
townsmen  and  villagers  a  cheaper  dinner  of  rice  and  pulse  curry 
is  served  at  £1  30s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20)  the  hundred  g\iests.  A 
few  rich  families  eut  mutton  daily,  and  most  manage  to  have 
mutton  at  least  on  the  Ramazdn  and  Dakar  Id  festivals.  All 
prefer  mutton  to  beef,  and  many  local  communities  will  on  no 
account  touch  beef.  Buffalo  meat  is  avoided  by  all.  Fowls  and 
eggs  are  used  only  by  the  rich  at  special  dinners  to  a  few  friends  or 
relations.  Fish  are  eaten  by  all  whenever  they  can  bo  bought 
or  caught.  The  staple  food  of  all  classes  is  grain  and  pulse.  Among 
the  rich  and  well-to-do,  perhaps  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
the  grain  in  ordinary  use  is  wheat,  Indian  millet,  rico,  and  pulse,  the 
rest,  that  is  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  seldom  eat  any  grain  but  Indian 
millet  and  pulse.  On  tlie  basis  of  the  average  rupee  price  of  grain 
duriug  the  ten  years  ending  1883  which  was  60  pounds  for  Indian 
millet,  20  pounds  for  rice,  SO  pounds  for  wheat,  and  35  pounds  for 
pulse,  the  monthly  food  charges  of  a  rich  Mnsa!m6n  family  of  five 
vary  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.20-30)j  of  a  middle-class  family  from  16s.  to 
£1 10s.  (Rs.  8-15),  and  of  a  poor  family  from  Gs.  to  12«.  (Rs.  3-6). 
Water  is  the  usual  drink.  A  few  rich  and  middle-class  families 
take  milk  with  bread  or  rice  either  with  breakfast  or  supper.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  seldom  used.  In  spite  of  the  religious  rulesagainst  their 
use  intoxicating  liquors  are  largely  drunk.  On  account  of  their  cost 
imported  wines  and  spirits  are  seldom  taken.  The  two  chief  drinks  a«M 
the  local  sondi  or  fermented  juice  of  the  wild  date  palm  and  boja  a^ 
millet  beer.  The  craftsmen,  almost  all  of  whom  are  of  pure  Hindu 
descent,  are  the  most  given  to  the  use  of  fertnented  liquor.  Spirits 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  babhid  tree,  raw  sugar,  and  dates  are  also 
much  used  especially  by  craftsmen.  Of  other  stimulants  and 
narcotics  tobacco  is  smoked  by  almost  all  and  snuff  is  taken  by  some 
old  men  chiefly  traders,  opium  is  sometimes  used  by  servants,  con- 
stables, and  religious  beggars  who  also  smoke  gdnja  and  charas  or 
hemp-leaf  juice.  Except  the  men  of  the  leading  Musalman  classes 
who  wear  the  Musalman  turban,  coat,  shirt,  waistcoat,  and  trousers, 
all  classes  dress  in  Hindu  style.  In-doors  men  dress  in  a  headscarf 
or  rumdl,  a  shirt  and  a  waistclothj  out-of-doors  the  rich  on  all 
occasions,  and  the  middle-class  and  poor  on  festive  occasions 
or  holidays,  dress  in  a  Hindu  turban,  a  coat,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes.  The  whole  of  the  every-day  dress  is  made  of  cotton,  but, 
for  festive  or  ceremonial  occasions,  almost  all  wear  a  silk  turban 
and  a  silk-bordered  waistcloth.  They  have  their  turbans  dyed  on 
the  Tfamazdn  or  Bahar  Id.e  generally  red  or  yellow,  except  saints' 
sons  or  pirzddaft  and  Syeds  who  prefer  green.  The  women  of  almost 
all  the  Slusalman  classes  dress  in  a  long  Hindu  robe  or  sddi  and  a 
bodice  or  choU  covering  the  back  and  fastened  in  a  knot  in  front, 
with  short  tight  sleeves  stop]>ing  above   the    elbow.     Except  th^ 


A 


women  of  the  four  gcnei-al  classes  who  keep  the  seclusion  or  zenana 
rules,  and,  on  going  out,  wrap  a  white  sheet  round  them,  most  women 
appear  in  public  in  the  same  dress  as  they  wear  in-doora.  Except  on 
festive  or  ceremonial  occasions  almost  all  dress  in  cotton.  The  festive 
or  ceremonial  dress  includes  one  or  two  sets  of  silk  or  embroidered, 
robes  and  bodices  given  by  the  husband  at  marriage  which  generally 
last  during  a  woman's  life.  A  rich  woman's  ceremonial  dress  is 
worth  £10  to  £20  (Rs,  100-200)  and  a  middle  class  or  poor  woman's 
£1  to  £3  (Rs.  10-30),  The  yearly  cost  of  dress  to  a  rich  woman 
varies  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30)  and  to  a  middle  class  or  poor  woman 
from  6».  to  £1  (Ra.3-10).  Except  in  rich  families  for  a  year  or 
two  after  marriage  when  they  wear  embroidered  cloth  slippers, 
Musalman  women  never  wear  shoes. 

Among  some  of  the  lower  classes,  KasAbs  butchers,  Bagbans 
fruiterers,  and  T6mbolis  betel-leaf  sellers,  who,  when  they  can  afford 
it,  are  fond  of  wearing  a  large  gold  ring  in  the  right  ear  and*  a 
chain  weighing  IJ  lb.  to  2^  lbs.  (50-]  00  tolas)  on  the  right  foot, 
Musalroiln  men  seldom  wear  ornaments.  Almost  all  Musalman 
women  begin  married  life  with  a  good  store  of  ornaments.  Their 
parents  mast  give  tbem  at  least  one  nosering,  a  set  of  gold  earrings 
and  silver  finger  rings  j  and  their  husbands  must  invest  in  ornaments 
for  the  bride  as  much  money  as  the  amount  of  the  dowry,  which  is 
generally  £12  Us.  (Rs.  127).  Among  the  poorer  classes  a  woman 
seldom  keeps  her  full  stock  of  marriage  jewels.  Most  of  her  orna- 
ments disappear  by  degrees  in  meeting  special  expenses  and  in 
helping  the  family  through  times  of  scarcity  of  food  or  of  work. 

Their  faith  binds  the  bulk  of  the  Muhammadans  into  one  body. 
Sunuis  by  faith,  they  worship  at  the  same  mosque^  keep  the  same 
holidays,  hold  the  .same  ceremonies,  and  respect  and  employ  the 
same  judges  or  kdzis.  The  Musalmaas  who  hold  aloof  frora  the  main 
/body  of  their  fellow-believers  aro  either  Musalman  sectarians  or  are 
local  converts  who  have  either  never  given  up  or  who  have  again 
taken  to  Hindu  practises.  The  Musalman  sectarians  who  hold  aloof 
from  the  rest  are  the  Ohair  Mdhdis  or  auti-Mabdis  who  hold  that 
the  Mahdi  or  looked-for  Ira4m  has  come,  and  the  Wahabis  who 
would  do  away  with  the  worship  of  saints  and  with  all  respect  for 
religions  doctors.  Among  the  special  communities  the  Bakar-Kasabs 
mutton  butchers,  B&gb&ns  fruiterers,  Pinjdias  cotton  teasers, 
Kan  jars  poulterers  and  rope-makers,  and  Pendharaa  servants  and 
^aas  cnttera  have  such  strong  Hindu  leanings,  that  they  do  not 
»6sociate  with  other  Musalmdns,  almost  never  come  to  the  mosque, 
eschew  beef,  keep  Hindu  holidays,  and  openly  worship  and  offer 
vows  to  Hindu  gods. 

Of  the  regular  Masalmdns  no  very  large  number,  perhaps  about 
twenty  per  cent,  teach  their  children  to  read  the  Kui^n.  All  are 
oarefnl  to  circumcise  their  male  children,  to  hold  the  initiation 
or  bi»millah  ceremony,  and  to  have  their  marriage  and  funeral 
services  conducted  by  the  kdxi  or  by  his  deputy  the  mulla.  Though 
ns  a  rule  they  do  not  attend  tho  mosque  for  daily  prayers,  almost  all 
are  careful  to  be  present  at  the  special  services  on  the  Rdmuznn  and 
Il.k.ir  Id  hohdays,  and  uro  careiul  to  give  alms,  to  fast  dui'ing  the 
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thirty  dsya  o£  Raniazdn,  and  to  pay  the  kdzi  his  daes.  Their 
religious  officers  are  the  A;azt  jadge  or  marriage  registrar,  the  7n»lla 
priest  or  deputy  kdzi,  the  kkatib  preacher,  the  mujdvar  beadle  or 
ministraut,  and  the  bangki  caller  to  prayer.  Of  these  the  titles  of  the 
Adti  and  the  mrtjdvar,  and  of  the  hdnghi  or  crier  of  the  mosque  of 
Bijdpur  are  hereditary.  In  Musalmdn  times  the  kdzi  was  the  civil  I 
and  criminal  judge.  Now  his  sole  duties  are  to  conduct  the  chief  ' 
services  of  the  Ramazdn  and  Bakar  Id  feasts  in  the  mosques,  on 
which  occasions  he  gets  a  turban  or  a  shawl  worth  £1  to  £2. 
(Rs.  10-20)  from  funds  contributed  by  the  people,  and  to  perform < 
and  register  marriage  ceremonies  for  which  he  is  paid  5«.  to  IDs. 
(Ra  2 J -5).  The  kdzi's  deputy  the  muHa  is  generally  chosen 
from  some  poor  family  and  some  are,  others  are  not  able  to  read  the 
Kurdn.  One  mulla  is  set  apart  for  each  village.  His  duties  are  to 
perform  the  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  and  kill  with  proper 
Mosalmdn  rites  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls  both  for  Musalmdns  and  for 
Hindus.  Local  flesh-eating  Hindus  do  not  themselves  kill  the  animals 
which  they  eat.  Thoy  employ  the  village  mulla  to  kill  them,  and  pay 
him  l^ci.  to  Zd.  (1-2  as.)  together  with  some  of  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  slain  animal.  The  muUds  have  to  send  in  their  yearly 
income  to  the  kdzi  of  the  district  by  whom  they  are  appointed, 
keeping  one-fourth  for  their  own  use.  Some  village  mull4s  enjoy 
an  allotment  of  land.  Mnjdvars  shrine-ministrants  or  beadles  are 
chiefly  employed  by  the  descendants  of  saints  to  look  after  their 
forefathers'  shrines  and  to  receive  the  vows  offered  by  the  people. 
Mujdvara  generally  live  on  the  offerings  to  the  shrines  which 
include  animals,  cocoanuts,  and  cash.  Some  also  live  on  tillage. 
Of  bdnghis  or  viudzams,  the  mosquo  criers,  the  chief  duty  is  to 
Btand  on  the  highest  balcony  of  the  mosque  and  call  to  prayers  five 
times  a  day.  The  post  of  crier  at  the  great  Bijdpar  mosque  is  held 
by  a  high  Musalman  family  ;  the  appointment  still  carries  with  it  a 
state  allowance  of  2e.  (Re.  1)  a  day.  The  saints*  sons  or  pirzddds 
are  chiefly  Syeds,  descendants  or  saints,  who  either  converted  the 
forofathei's  of  their  followers  or  who  were  held  in  high  local  esteem. 
The  chief  of  the  Bijdpur  pirzddds  are  the  Bashaiban  Syeds,  who  are 
also  called  Kadrais,  and  the  Bakharis.  None  of  them  of  late  years 
have  made  any  effort  to  spread  Islam.  They  content  themselves  with 
the  descendants  of  the  followers  whom  their  forefathers  converted, 
who  are  low  class  local  Musalmdns  who  pay  their  teacher  2«.  to  1 0*. 
(Rs.  1-5)  a  year.  Besides  their  followers'  contributions,  pirzddds 
own  large  estates  or  j'lgirs,  granted  them  either  by  the  Bijdpur 
kings  or  by  the  Moghals,  Almost  all  of  them  are  lazy  and  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  some  are  given  to  drink  and  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drugs.  Fakiks  or  Musalmdn  religious  beggars  are  said  to  get 
their  name  from  their  three  chief  rules  of  conduct ;  Fa  standing  for 
faka  or  starving,  ki  for  kinayat  or  contentment,  and  r  for  riydzat 
or  work,  the  rules  being  that  all  religions  beggars  must  be  content, 
that  they  must  earn  their  Uving  by  work,  and  that  if  they  get  neither 
work  nor  food  they  must  starve.  Fakirs  belong  to  two  main  classes 
Bdshards  or  law-abidera,  also  called  Mukimshdhis  or  settlers,  who 
marry  and  remain  in  one  place  living  either  on  labour  or  on  alms,  and 
Beshaids  that  is  law-neglcctcrs,  also  culled  Darveshis  or  wanderers. 
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who  have  neither  wives  nor  homes.  Both  of  these  believe  in  and 
follow  the  foar  saints  and  foarteen  khdnvddds  or  families  which 
are  sprung  from  Ali  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  Of  the  house- 
holders or  Mukimshahia  the  Kadrias  and  Chistias  are  the  orders  most 
commonly  found  in  the  district.  They  occur  in  large  number  a£. 
Bij4pur  and  B^galkot  where  they  have  viakdiis  or  rest-houses  built 
in  public  places  for  the  use  of  travellers,  who,  on  leaving,  give 
them  a  present.  Of  Darveshis  or  wanderers  the  orders  generally 
seen  in  the  district  are  the  Kalandars,  the  Mastans,  the  Jaldiis,  and 
the  BnkhAris.  The  desire  for  school-going  has  not  yet  taken  hold  of 
the  BijApur  Mnsalmitns.  Each  sub-division  or  tdluka  in  Bij^pur  has 
^a  Government  Urdu  school,  but  the  people  take  little  interest  iu 
ending  their  children  to  school.  In  the  whole  district  only  one 
luhammadan  has  learnt  English.  He  is  employed  in  the  Engineer's 
[office  at  Bij^pur,  and  some,  who  have  learnt  Mardthi  and  K^uarese, 
rliave  been  engaged  as  clerks  and  bailiffs  in  the  civil  courts.  None 
have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

The  main  body  of  BijApur  Musalm^ns  who  intermarry  and  differ 
,  little  in  look,  dress,  or  customs,  includes,  besides  the  four  general 
[divisions  of  Syeds,  Shaikhs,  Moghals,  and  Pathans,  ten  special 
I  classes,  one  of  traders  Sauddgars  merchants,  two  of  shopkeepers 
*Atti,rs  perfumers  and  Manydrs  bracelet-sellers,  three  of  craftsmen 
l^dgzis  paper  makers,  Kaldigars  tinners,  and  Ndlbands  farriers,  and 

four  of  servants  Bedars,  Hakims  practitioners,  Mahdwats  elephant> 

drivers,  and  Sdrbdns  camel-drivers. 

Syeds,  who  claim  descent  from  Fatima  and  Ali,   the  daughter 

and  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  are  of  two  branches,  Hassaui  and 

Hussaini  called  after  Ali's  two  sons  Hassan  and  Hussain.     Their 

,  chief  families  are  the  Bashaibdns,  Brums,  Nazirs,  Idrusia,  Zubaidis, 

:  Hakbils,  Bilfakis,  and  Sakads.     They  are  found  in  large  numbers  at 

Bijdpur  and  trace  their  origin  to  some  of  the  Bijdpur  saints,  who, 

[about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  and  in  the  fourteenth  centuries, 

[came  as  missionaries  from  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor  and  spread  Isldm 

among  the  people  of  Bijdpur.     The  men  add  Syed  and  the  women 

Bibi  or  lady  to  their  names.      They  are  either  tall  or  of  middle 

height,  well  made,  and  fair  or  dark.     The  men  shave  the  head,  wear 

the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  green  turban  or  headscarf,  a  long 

^coaty  a  shirt,  and  loose  trousers.     Of  late  some  of  the  young  men 

'  liavo  begun  to  wear  the  waistcloth  or  dhotar.     Their  women,  who 

are   either   tall    or  of   middle    height,    delicate,  with  full  regular 

featurea,  and  fair  skins,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  and  do 

i'not  appear  in  public.     Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean. 

The  home  speech  of  all  is  Hindustani.     The  men  are  Pirzadas  or 

saints'  sons  that  is  religious  guides,  Jagirddrs  or  proprietors,  and 

husbandmen.      They    are    mUd   hospitable  and   kindhearted,   but 

generally  hizy  unthrifty  and  given  to  pleasure.     Their  women  add 

nothing  to  the  family   income.     They    suffered   much  during   the 

1870-77  famine,  and  many  of  thorn  had  to  dispose  of  their  property 

and  run  into  debt  which  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  pay.     They 

.Mnerally    many  among  themselves,  or  with  Shaikhs.     They  are 

^Bnnnis  vi  tiu-  Uunufi  school,  and  are  .said  to  bo  religious  and  careful 
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to  say  their  prayers.     They  seud  their  boys  to  school  to  learn  Urcla 
and  Kanarese,  but  none  hare  risen  to  any  high  position. 

ShaikllB,  or  Elders,  are  found  in  large  numbers  throughout  th« 
fUstrict,  They  are  of  two  general  branches  Sidiks  who  take  thel 
■•niame  fix)m  Abubakar  Sidik  and  Fdmkis  who  take  their  name  froi 
Utnaral-Fartxk.  Besides  these  two  classes  many  local  converts  ad^ 
Shaikh  to  their  names.  Thoy  do  not  differ  from  Syeds  in  look  or  ii 
dress.  The  men  add  Shaikh  to  their  names  and  the  women  add  Bibi 
Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean,  hardworking,  and  thrifts 
They  suffered  much  during  the  1876-77  famine.  Most  of  them  ha< 
to  sell  their  property  and  incur  debts.  The  men  are  soldiei 
constables,  servants,  and  messengers ;  and  the  women,  wherever  thej! 
can  get  work  at  home  such  as  spinning  cotton  and  cleaning  silk  fo| 
traders,  work  hard  and  try  to  add  at  least  '6iL  (2  ae.)  a  day 
the  family  income.  Most  Bdgalkot  Shaikhs  with  their  wives  an( 
children  live  on  cleaning  the  silk  which  is  dyed  there  and  sent 
Bombay.  They  speak  Hindustani.  They  are  Snnnis  of  the  Hanai 
school  and  are  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  g^ve  daughter^ 
to  and  take  daughters  from  any  of  the  four  general  classes.  The 
send  their  boys  to  school,  but  education  has  not  yet  raised  any 
them  to  a  high  jwsition. 

Moghals,  who  trace  their  descent  to  the  Moghal  invaders 
the  seventeenth  century,  are  found  in  small  numbers.  The  mei 
add  Mirza  to  their  names  and  the  women  Bibi.  They  speal 
Hindustani  at  home,  and  do  not  difEer  from  tlie  Syeds  or  Shaikhs  ii 
appearance  or  dress.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  1 
the  women  do  not  appear  in  public  and  add  nothing  to  the  familj 
income.  The  men  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober.  They 
servants,  constables,  or  messengers,  and  are  not  well-to-do,  many  oi 
them  being  in  debt  since  the  1876-77  famine.  They  marry  with  any 
of  the  general  classes  except  Syeds.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 
school  and  are  careful  to  say  their  prayt-rs.  They  are  anxious  tu 
seud  their  boys  to  school  but  none  have  risen  to  any  high  poaitioD. 

Patha'ns,  or  Victors,  are  found  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
district.  They  trace  their  origin  to  Pathtln  or  Afghan  settlers  who 
took  sei-vice  under  the  Bijapur  kings  (1490- 1086).  They  have  lost 
all  trace  of  their  foreign  origin,  and  are  tall  or  of  middle  height, 
well  built,  strong,  and  either  dark  or  olive-skinned.  The  men 
shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  turban  or  head- 
scarf, a  tight-fitting  coat,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  tight 
trousers,  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  either  tall  or  of 
middle  height  and  of  brown  colour,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and 
bodice.  As  a  rule,  they  keep  the  seclusion  or  zetvina  rules,  and, 
by  spinning  cotton  or  doing  other  work  at  home,  add  something  to 
the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in 
their  habits.  The  men  add  Khin  and  the  women  add  Bibi  to  their 
names,  and  their  homo  speech  is  Hindustani.  They  are  hardworking, 
thrifty,  and  sober.  Most  of  tliom  suffered  severely  during  thf 
1876-77  famine.  They  are  soldiers,  constables,  messengers, 
servants.  They  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  of  tl 
general   classes   except    Syeds.     They   are    Sunnis   of  the  Haas 
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school,  but  most  of  tbem  are  careless  about  sayiug  their  prayers. 
Tbey  seldom  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  none  of  them  baa  riseu 
to  any  high  position  through  educatiou. 

Kabul!  Fatha'ns  are  new  comers  from  AfgbanistJln.  Only 
three  or  four  families  are  found  in  the  district.  They  are  tallstroug* 
and  fair  with  gray  eyes.  The  uicn  wear  the  head  hnir  nad  the  beard 
long  and  full.  The  men  dress  in  a  headscarf  or  a  skull  cap,  a  loose- 
sleeved  shirt  which  falls  below  the  knees,  a  waistc*Dat,  and  a  pair  of 
very  loose  trousers  rather  tight  at  the  ankles.  They  speak  Kdbuli 
among  themselves  and  Hindustilni  with  others.  They  are  traders, 
some  dealing  in  piecegooda  and  others  in  moneylending.  They 
are  hardworking,  thriftyj  and  sober,  but  bad  tempered.  As  they  are 
well-to-do  they  have  found  wives  among  the  general  classes  and 
are  permanently  settled.  They  are  Sannis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and 
are  s.iid  to  bo  reli^'ious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  are 
illiterate,  but  on  the  whole  are  a  rising  class. 

Sailda'gars,  or  Honourable  Traders,  of  wbom  there  are  only  two 
or  three  fjuuilies  at  Kaladgi  are  immigrants  from  Maisur.  They 
belong  to  the  chiss  of  Navdits  who  represent  the  descendants  of  the 
Arab  and  Persian  mcrchauta  who  settled  along  the  west  coast  of 
India  between  the  eighth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries.  They  claim 
to  belong  to  either  the  Faruki  or  Sidiki  branches  of  Shaikhs. 
Their  home  tongiie  is  "Hindustani,  and  they  have  still  something 
foreign  iu  their  look.  They  are  tall  strong  and  well  made,  with 
handsome  features,  large  black  eyes,  long  and  straight  noses,  and 
brown  skins.  Some  of  the  men  shave  the  head ;  others  wear  the 
head  hair  either  long  or  short  and  wear  the  beard  full.  The  women, 
who  have  thu  same  cast  of  face  aa  the  men,  bear  a  high  character, 
and  are  careful  not  to  appear  in  public.  The  men  dress  in  a  head> 
scarf,  a  long  coat  coming  to  the  knees,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and 
either  trousers  loose  above  and  tight  at  the  ankles  or  a  striped 
waiatcloth.  The  women  dress  in  a  gown  or  petticoat  called  lahenga 
of  two  or  three  yards  of  chintz  or  silk,  gathered  in  plaits  round  the 
waist  and  falling  to  the  ankle,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
robed  in  a  scarf  or  odni  two  and  a  half  to  four  yards  long.  They 
are  piecegooda  dealers,  and  are  generally  hardworking,  tbrifty, 
sober,  and  well-to-do.  They  neither  form  a  separate  community 
nor  differ  in  their  manners  from  ordinary  MusalmAns ;  and  marry 
either  among  themselves  or  among  any  of  the  general  classes  except 
the  Syeds.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  are  religious 
and  strict  in  saying  their  prayers.  They  respect  the  kdzi  and 
employ  him  to  conduct  their  services.  They  teach  their  boys  to  read 
the  Kurdn  and  send  them  to  Government  schools  to  learn  Mardthi 
and  K^narese.     On  the  whole  they  are  a  rising  class. 

Attars,  or  Perfumers,  found  in  small  numbers  in  different 
parts  of  the  district,  have  their  headquarters  at  Bijdpur  where 
tbey  wore  formerly  numerous,  but  many  have  loft  either  for 
Haidarabad  or  for  Bombay  in  search  of  work.  They  are  probably 
tho  doaceudants  of  Jain  Hindus  of  the  class  of  the  same  name. 
Their  homo  tongue  is  generally  Hindustani,  but  they  speak  K&narese 
Iluontly  with  Hindus.    The  men    re  middle-sieed  and  dark  or  olive- 
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skinned.     They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  either  short  or  full, 
and   dress  iu  a  Hiadu-like  turban,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat^  and  a  waist- 
cloth.     The  women,  who  do  not  appear  In  public,  dress  iu  a   Hindu 
robe  or  sdJi  and  a  lx>dice  or  cltoli,  and  do  not  help  the  men  in  theil 
.'work.     Both  men  and  wonien  are  neat  and  clean  in  thoir  habit 
In  their  calling  as    makers    and    dealers    iu    perfumes    they    at 
hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  bnt  most  of  them  have  left  thj 
district  as  the  demand  for  their  wares  has  fallen  very  low.     Bijdpi 
incense,    cosmetics,    dentrifice,    aloewood    preparations,  and    oth« 
perfumeries   are    generally    considered    the    best   in  the  Bombf 
Presidency.     During  and  for   long  after  the   1876-77  famine   tl 
demand  for  their  wares  ceased  and  they  suffered  severely.     Th©^ 
have  shops  and  do  not  hawk  their  wares  either  from  village 
village  or  from  door  to  door.     They  form  a  separate  body  but  d^ 
not  differ  in  manners  or  customs  from  ordinary  Musalmdns,  aii< 
marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  oi-dinary  Musahndns.     The^ 
are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  are  careless  about  their  religion. 
They  eschew  beef  and  iu  outlying  villages  are  said  to  worship  &nf~ 
pay  vows  to   Hindu  gods.     Still  they  obey  the  regular  kdzi  in 
matters  and  ask  him  to  conduct  their  ceremonies.     They  send  the) 
bo3'8  to  school  to  learn   Urdu  and  Kanarese  or  MarAthi.     Noi 
have  taken  to  any  new  pursuit  or  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Manya'rs,  Bracelet-sellers  and  Dealers  in  Hardware,  are  foui 
in  small  numbers  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  They  are  said 
represent  local  Hindu  converts.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindusti 
with  a  sprinkling  of  MarAthi  aud  K6nareso  and  with  a  stronl 
Deccan  accent  and  pronunciation.  Tliey  are  generally  of  midc 
height,  thin,  and  dark  or  olive-skinned.  The  men  shave  the  liea 
and  wear  the  beard  either  full  or  short.  They  dress  in  a  heads< 
tied  like  a  Hindu  turban,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  Tl 
women  are  of  middie  size,  thin,  and  either  wheat  or  olive-skinnc 
with  regular  features.  They  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice 
and,  except  the  old,  do  not  appear  in  public  or  add  to  the  family 
income  by  helping  the  men  in  their  work.  Both  men  and  women 
are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  They  deal  in  hardware  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  cotton  thread,  tapes,  mirrors,  wax-bracelets, 
beads,  and  Hindu  brass  ornaments.  They  keep  fixed  shops  and  also 
set  up  booths  at  weekly  markets  and  fairs.  They  are  hardworking, 
thrifty,  and  sober,  and,  though  not  rich,  make  £20  to  £40 
(Rs.  200  -  400)  a  year.  As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do  and  able 
to  save.  They  do  not  form  a  separate  community  and  do  not  differ 
iu  manners  or  customs  from  the  regular  Musalmdns.  They  marry 
either  among  themselves  or  with  any  of  the  ordinary  classes  of 
Muaalniins.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and 
a  few  of  them  are  religious  and  careful  to  say  thoir  prayers.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school  to  leani  Marithi  and  K&narese  but  none 
has  risen  to  any  high  position, 

Ka'gzis,  or  Paper-makers,  are  found  iu  small  numbers  in  Bij&pur. 
B4gaIkot,    and    other    large    towns.      They  are  said  to  represeui 
local   Hindu  converts.      Their  home  speech  is  Hindustani.      Th< 
men  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  thin,  and  dark.     They  shave  tl 
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beftd,  wear  the  beard  full  or  short,  aud  dress  in  a  round  white  cotton 
turban,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth  or  a  pair  of  tight 
troasers.  The  women  are  like  the  men.  They  dress  in  the  Hindu 
robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  theii*  work.^ 
Neither  men  nor  women  are  neat  or  clean.  They  make  rough* 
coarse  paper  which  is  used  chiefly  by  local  merchants  and  for 
packets  and  covers  in  Government  offices.  Their  rates  are  6d.  to 
9d.  {4-6  as.)  a  quire.  Their  trade  has  suffered  much  from  the 
competition  of  European  paper  and  as  a  cla«!6  they  are  badly  off. 
They  suffered  severely  during  the  famine  of  1876-77.  Many  are  iu 
debt,  and  most  have  gone  to  Haidarabad  and  other  places  in  search 
of  work.  When  they  were  a  large  body  they  formed  a  well  organised 
society.  At  pi-esent  they  do  not  form  a  separate  community  nor 
differ  in  manners  from  the  ordinary  Musalmdus.  They  marry 
either  among  themselves  or  with  auy  of  the  ordinary  classes  of 
Musalm^ns,  and  respect  and  obey  the  kuzi  in  all  matters.  They  are 
Sunois  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  are  religious  and  try  to  give  their 
boys  some  schooling.  The  decline  of  their  craft  has  forced  some 
Kig/as  to  take  to  trade  and  service.  On  the  whole  they  are  a 
falling  class. 

Kala'i^ars,  or  Tinnei's,  found  iu  small  numbers  in  .some  of  the 
larger  towns,  are  said  to  represent  local  Hindu  converts.  They  style 
themselves  Shaikhs  a  title  they  are  said  to  have  received  from  the 
patrons  under  whom  they  embraced  Islam.  They  are  either  tall  or 
middle  sized,  and  are  dark  or  olive-skinned.  Their  home  speech  is 
Hindusti.ui.  The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and 
dross  iu  a  turban  or  a  headscarf,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waist- 
cloth  or  tight  trousers.  The  women,  who  are  either  tall  or 
middle-sized  and  wheat  or  brown  skinned,  dress  in  a  Hindu  robe  and 
bodice,  do  not  appear  in  public,  and  add  nothing  to  the  family 
income.  Neither  men  nor  women  are  neat  or  clean  in  their  habits. 
Most  of  the  men,  though  hardworking  and  thrifty,  are  given  to 
drinking  fermented  palm-juice  and  smoking  hemp  flowers  or  eating 
opium,  practices  which  have  sunk  many  of  them  in  debt.  They  tin 
copper  and  brass  cooking  vessels  for  Hindus,  MusalmAns,  and 
Christians,  and  are  paid  1«.  6d.  to  2*.  (Re.  f  -  I)  for  a  dozen  vessels. 
They  suffered  much  from  the  1876-77  famine,  as,   both  during  the 

line  and  for  several  years  after  it,  to  save  the  cost  of  tinning  copper 
jls,  the  bxlk  of  both  Hindus  and  Musalmdns  took  to  cooking  in 
jBsels.  Many  went  to  Bombay  and  the  Nizdm's  country  in 
of  work.  Those  who  remain  are  now  well  employed  and  well- 
to-do.  They  do  not  form  a  separate  community  nor  differ  in  their 
manners  from  ordinary  Musalraana.  They  marry  among  themselves 
or  with  the  general  classes  of  Muaalm6ns  and  obey  the  hizi  and  respect 
him  in  all  matters.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are 
not  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  During  aud  after  the 
1876-77  famine,  many  who  did  not  leave  the  district  became  hou5»e 
Bcrvauts.  They  are  auxioua  to  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  none 
have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Na'lbandS,  or  Farriers,  found  in  small  numl)ers  iusome  liu'gc 
towutij  are  said  to  reprosout  local  Hindu  cuuvurts,    Like  Kuli'iigar& 
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they  have  taken  the  title  of  Shaikh.  Their  home  speech  is  Hindustani. 
The  men  are  of  middle  height  and  dark  or  olive-skinned.  They  shave 
the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  headscarf  or  white  or 
.red  cotton  turban  tied  in  Hindu  fashion,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a 
'  waistcloth  or  tight  trousers.  The  women  who  are  middle-sia 
thin  regular  featured  and  wheat-coloured,  dress  in  the  Hindu 
and  bodice.     None  except  the  old  appear  in   public  or  add  to  t] 

family  income.     Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean.     They     

farriers  by  craft,  hardworking  and  thrifty,  but  most  are  excessively 
fond  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  are   badly  off.       They  shoe  horse 
as  well  as  bullocks.     Their  chief  customers  are  Europeans  and  peraol 
who  let  bullock  carts  on  hire.     Their  employment  is  scanty  and  mc 
have  taken  service  as  house  servants,  constables,  and  messenj^ 
Though  they  form  a  separate  community  their  manners  and  enstoi 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  MusalmAns.     They  marry  eithi 
dmoDg  themselves  or  take  wives  from  any  of  the  ordinary  classes 
MusalmAns.      In  all    matters   they   respect   the    kcizi.     They   ai 
Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  but  are  not  strict  in  saying  their  prayei 
Of  late  some  have  begun  to  send  their  boys  to  school  to  learn  Ur< 
and  K^narese,  but  none  have  risen   to  any  high  position.     On  t] 
whole  they  are  a  falling  class. 

Bedars  are  found  in  one  or  two  Kalfidgi  families  as  house-servanl 
They  have  come  to  the  district  from  Maisur.  They  claim  descei 
from  K.-ibuli  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Tipu  of  Maisur,  but  they  a| 
probably  descended  from  converts  of  the  Hindu  tribe  of  Bedars 
Baidarus.  After  Tipu's  fall  (1799)  they  moved  from  Maisur,  and 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Sholdpur  where  they  are  trade:! 
constables,  and  servants.  They  are  tall  strong  and  brown.  Th€ 
home  tongue  is  Hindustani,  The  men  shave  the  head  or  wear  loi  __ 
hair,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  turban  or  headscarf,  a  coat, 
a  waistcoat,  and  loose  trousers.  The  women,  who  are  either  tall  or 
of  middle  height  and  fair  with  full  regular  features,  dresa  in  the 
Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  keep  the  seclusion  or  zenana  rules,  and  ac' ' 
nothing  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  ai 
clean.  Though  hardworking  and  thrifty  they  are  fond  of  ferment 
date-palm  juce  and  are  badly  off.  They  do  not  form  a  separa 
community  or  differ  in  manners  and  customs  from  oraina 
Musalmftns.  They  marry  with  any  of  the  general  classes.  Th^ 
respect  and  obey  the  kazi  in  all  matters.  T bey  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Hanafi  school  and  are  religious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  The 
are  an.xions  to  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  none  have  risen  to 
high  position. 

Hakims  or  Practitioners,  also  called  Pahelwans  or  Wrestlers, 
found  in  small  numbers  in  Bij.ipui'.  Tliey  are  said  to  represel 
local  Hindu  converts.  They  call  themselves  Shaikhs  and  sj 
Hindustani  at  home.  They  are  tall  or  middle-sized,  well  made, 
Btrong,  and  dark,  the  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and 
dress  in  a  white  cotton  turban,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and 
tight  trousers,  llie  women,  who  are  like  the  men,  wear  the 
Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  act  as  midwives  and 
nurses.  They  also  act  as  Domnis  or  songstresses  in  marriage  ai 
other  ceremonies.     Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean. 
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men  practise  inediciuo  without  any  ti*aiuing  or  learning,  Tliey  go 
from  village  to  village  and  sometimes  visit  distant  countries  with 
powders  and  herbs  and  cajole  and  frighten  i>eople  into  buying. 
Whatever  the  disease,  from  dysent-ery  to  toothache,  the  Hakims  have^ 
a  specific,  and  the  specific  is  generally  the  same.  They  get  a  fee  of  • 
ijd.  to  1«.  (4.-8  a.f.)  promising  to  return  but  generally  moving  off  to 
cheat  some  new  patient.  As  a  rule  they  come  home  for  the 
Muharram,  and  for  forty  days  after  the  Muharram,  they  make  no 
journeys  and  do  not  let  their  women  leave  their  homes.  Though 
hardworking  and  thrifty,  they  are  much  given  to  drink  and  to  intoxi- 
cating drugs.  They  are  generally  badly  off  and  in  debt.  They  do 
not  form  an  organized  body  and  are  only  a  nominal  community 
marrying  among  the  general  classes  and  differing  little  from  them  in 
customs  and  nianuers.  They  obey  and  respect  the  hdzi  in  all  matters. 
They  are  Sunuis  of  the  HanaG  school  and  few  of  them  are  religious 
or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  have  lately  begun  to  senrd 
their  boys  to  school  to  learn  Marathi  or  Kdnarese.  Besides  by  the 
sale  of  drugs  some  eara  their  living  as  servants  and  messengers. 

Maha'watS,  or  Elephant-driversj  occur  in  small  numbers 
in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  They  are  said  to  represent  local 
Rajput  converts.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani,  but  they  speak 
Kdnarese  freely.  The  men  are  generally  middle-sized  and  dark. 
They  shftve  the  head,  wear  the  beard  either  full  or  short,  and  dross 
in  a  Hindu-like  turban,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women, 
vrbo  are  like  the  men  in  appearance,  dress  in  a  Hindu  robe  and 
>K)dice,  and  appear  in  public,  but  add  uotliing  to  the  family  income. 
Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean.  Under  the  British,  as  the 
demand  for  elephant  drivers  has  nearly  ceased,  they  have  taken  to 
different  callings,  working  as  servants,  messengers,  or  constables. 
Ab  a  class  they  are  badly  off.  They  do  not  form  a  separate  commu- 
nity, marry  among  the  ordinary  classes  of  Musalmdns,  and  do  not 
differ  from  them  in  manners  and  customs.  They  obey  and  respect 
the  kdzi  and  ask  him  to  conduct  their  services.  They  are  Sunnis 
of  the  Hunafi  school  but  know  little  of  their  religion  and  are  not 
careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school ; 
Etd  none  have  risen  to  any  high  position, 

Sa'rba  118,  or  Camel-drivers,  found  in  small  numbers  in  some  of 
the  large  towns  represent  Hin  lu  converts  of  the  Kajput  cast«. 
Their  bume  8{)coch  is  Hindustdni,  but  they  talk  Kamirc&e  fluently. 
The  men  are  tall  or  middle-sized,  of  a  dark  or  olive  colonr.  They 
shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  cither  short  or  full,  and  dress  in 
a  Hindu-like  turban,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The 
women,  who  urc  like  the  men  in  appearance  and  wear  the  Hindu 
robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public  but  add  nothing  to  the  family 
income.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  dean.  Since  power 
has  pas-Sf'd  ont  of  the  hands  of  native  chiefs  the  demand  for  camel 
drivers  has  almost  ceased.  They  have  taken  to  new  pursuits,  some 
earning  their  living  hs  servants  and  messengers  and  others  as  hus- 
bandmen. They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty  but  are  seldom  well- 
lu-«lo.  They  do  not  form  a  separate  community,  nor  differ  in  their 
manners   from    ordinary   Musulmaus,      They  marry   either  among 
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themselves  or  with  any  of  the  orJioary  Musaloidtis.  Tliey  are  Suuuis 
of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  not  religious.  They  obey  and  respect 
the  kdzi  in  all  matters.  They  do  not  send  their  childrea  to  school 
nor  have  any  of  them  risen  to  a  high  position. 

Of  the  twenty-four  separate  communities  who  keep  by  themselvei 
in  matters  of  marriage  and  have  little  in  common  with  the  main 
body  of  Musalmiins,  six  are  part  foreigners  of  whom  two  Labbeys  and 
Mukeris  are  traders,  one  Oio  Kasibs  craftsmen,  and  three  Kdkara 
Clihaparbands  and  Jats  are  labourers.  Of  the  remaining  eighteen, 
of  pure  or  nearly  pure  local  Hiudu  origin,  nine  BAgbAus  fruiterers, 
Bhadbhunj^  grain-parchers,  Bakar  Kusabs  mutton  butohors,  Gaundis 
masons,  Jh^rAkars  or  DhuldhoyAs  dust-washers,  Mouiins  weavers, 
PinjirAs  cotton  cleaners^  Patvegars  tassel-twisters,  and  Saikalgars 
tinkers,  are  shopkeepers  and  craftsmen  j  three  BhatyArds  cooks, 
Hajdms  barbers,  and  Pakhalis  water-carriers  are  sorvaots ;  three 
Kanjars  fowlers  and  rope-makers,  Pendh^rJls  pony-keepers,  and 
Sivdris  hunters  or  fuel-sellers  are  labourers  j  and  two  Kasbans 
dancing  girls  and  courtezans,  Nakiirchis  horse  kettle-drummers,  and 
Tdschis  kettle  drummers  are  musicians. 

Ga'O  Kasa'bs,  or  Beef  Butchers,  found  in  two  or  three  families 
at  Kal&dgi  are  immigrants  from  Maisur.  They  trace  their  descent 
to  Abyssinian  slaves  in  the  service  of  Haidar  A\\  of  Maisur  ia 
(1762  - 1782),  They  arosaid  to  have  accompanied  the  British  forces  to 
the  Deccau  in  1803.  They  are  found  only  in  military  cantonments  in 
different  parts  of  the  Deccan.  They  speak  Hindustani.  The  men  are 
tall  or  middle  sized  strong  and  dark.  They  either  shave  or  grow 
the  head  hair,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  headscarf,  a  shirt,  a 
waistcoat,  and  tight  trousers.  The  women,  who  are  like  the  men 
in  apjiearance,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  They  appear 
in  public  and  help  the  men  in  selling  small  pieces  of  beef.  They 
are  dirty  and  quarrelsome  but  sober  and  modest.  The  men,  though 
hardworking  and  thrifty  are  not  clean,  and  are  excessively  fond  of 
drinking  fermented  date-palm  juice.  They  are  seldom  well-to-do. 
They  hav^o  fixed  shops,  and  kill  both  cows  and  buffaloes.  The  cow 
beef  is  used  by  Christians  and  by  some  ^MusalmAns,  and  the  buffalo 
beef  by  Hindu  Mhdrs  and  Bhangis.  They  do  not  keep  the  animals 
but  buy  them  as  they  require  them.  They  form  a  separate  com- 
munity with  a  headmsn  of  their  own  chosen  from  the  oldest  families, 
who  is  empowered  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  caste  rules.  The  money 
collected  in  fines  is  spent  in  caste  dinners.  Their  manners  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Musalmdns.  They  marry  amon^^ 
their  own  community  ouly,  but  obey  the  hizi  and  employ  him  1^| 
conduct  their  ceroraouies.  They  are  Sunuis  of  the  Hanafi  schoo" 
and  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  pay  their  prayers.  They  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school,  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Ka'kars,  immigrants  from  Afghanistin,  are  found  in  small 
numbers  at  Kal^dgi.  Among  themselves  they  speak  a  rough 
mixture  of  MarAthi,  Hindustani,  and  Malvi.  The  meu  are  tall, 
well  made,  strong:,  and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  bearc 
full  and  large,  and  dress  in  a  turban  tied  like  a  Hindu  turban, 
tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.     Like  the  men   the  womc 


tall  aud  dark  with  regular  features.  They  appear  ia  public  aud 
weai'  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  The  men  are  servants,  labourers 
and  pony-keepers  ;  and  the  women  soli  fuel  and  grass.  Though 
hardworking  and  thrifty  they  are  neither  honest  cor  cleanly,  aud  are 
excessiv'ely  fond  of  date-palm  juice.  Almost  all  of  them  are  poorly*, 
clad  and  in  debt.  They  marry  with  no  other  Musalmdns  and  gire 
their  daughters  to  no  one  except  a  mombor  of  their  own  class. 
They  have  a  strong  class  feeling,  the  community  exercising  a  firm 
control  over  the  membors.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  UaaaQ  school 
and  are  seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They 
obey  the  kazi  and  in  their  customs  do  nut  greatly  diffor  from 
ordinary  MusalmAus.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and 
none  of  them  havo  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Labbeys,  from  tho  Malabar  coast,  are  found  in  small 
number&  iu  different  parts  of  the  district.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Arab  refugees  who  fled  from  tho  Persian  gulf 
towaj'ds  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  through  fear  of  the  tyrant 
Hajjaj-bin-Yusuf.  As  seafarers  and  merchanti,  they,  and  later  Arab 
and  Persian  refugees  aud  settlers,  until  the  establish mont  of 
Portuguese  supremacy  (1510),  held  tho  bulk  of  the  foreign  sea  trade 
Western  India.  Their  home  tongue  is  Arvi  or  Tamils  and  with 
hers  they  speak  Hindustani.  Their  featares  hem'  traces  of  a  foreign 
igin.  Thoy  are  about  tho  middle  height,  muscular,  and  brown  or 
t-coloured.  As  a  rule  the  men  shave  the  whole  head,  wear  a  full 
ird,  and  dress  in  a  skull  cap  covered  when  out-of-doors  by  a  long 
fhtly  wound  coloured  kerchief,  a  loose  and  long  shirt  falling  to  the 
knees,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  instead  of  trousers  a  coloured  waistcluth 
•  tfr  litngi  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  and  instead  of  shoes 
^tendals.  They  are  generally  only  visitors,  as  they  move  from  place 
to  place  almost  every  year  and  do  not  bring  their  wives  with 
tbem.  They  deal  in  skins  and  hides.  They  buy  hides  from  local 
butchers  to  whom  they  generally  advance  large  sums  to  keep  them 
from  the  hands  of  rival  hide-merchants,  and  send  the  skins  preserved 
in  salt  to  Madras  or  Bombay.  They  hold  a  high  place  in  the  trading 
community,  and  bear  a  good  name  for  fair  dealing.  They  are  hard- 
working, thrifty,  sober,  and  generally  well-to-do.  In  religion 
they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Shafi  school  and  are  strict  in  saying  their 
prayers,  and  keeping  the  rules  of  their  faith.  Thoy  take  much 
interest  in  teaching  their  boys  Arabic  and  Tamil,  but  none  of  them 
teach  their  boys  English  or  MarAtbi. 

Mukeris,  or  Deniers,  are  found  in  large  numbers  iu 
KalAdgi  towu.  They  are  said  to  represent  Hindu  Lamanis  or 
BanjAris  converted  by  Tipu  of  Maisur.  They  are  believed  to 
have  como  to  KaUdgi  as  sutlers  with  General  Wellesley'a 
force  in  1803.  Their  home  speech  is  Hindustani.  They  are  tall 
or  middle-sized,  strong,  and  brown  or  wheat-coloured.  Some  of  the 
men  shave  tho  head  wholly,  others  wear  tho  head  hair  long,  and  all 
h»vo  full  beards.  The  womeu  are  like  tho  men,  and  have  no  very 
good  uame  for  morality.  Except  the  old  none  of  them  appear  in 
public  nor  (vdd  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women, 
though  noat  and  clean  are  very  fond  of  date  palm  juice.  The  men 
dresM  in  a  turban  or  headscurf,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a  tight  jacket,  and  a 
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waistclutli    or  tight  trousers.      Tlie    women   dress  iu    llio   Hm 
robe  and  n,  loug    slt'eved    bodice.      Young    girl.s   generally   wi 
a  petticoat    banging    from  the  waist  to   the  ankles  and  cover  tl 
upper  part  of  the   body    with  a  scarf  or  odni.      They  deal  in  gr; 
"and  groceries,  and  have  a  poor  name  for  honesty.     They  are  ha; 
working   thnfty   and   well-to-do.      They   generally  laarry   auio 
themselves  only  and  have  a  well   organized  body  under  a  cliaudh 
or  headman  chosen  from  the  richest  family,  who,  with  the  consent 
the  majority,  is  empowered  to  fine  any  one  breaking  their  class  rul 
Their  customs  to  some  extent  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Musalma: 
Most  believe  in  the  Hindu  goddess  Yallamma  of  Saundatti  in  liclga 
to  whom  they  offer  vows.     They  also  keep  Hindu  festivals, 
the  same  lime  they  obey  the  kdzi  and  employ  him  to  conduct  th 
marriage^   funeral,  and    other  services.      They    are  Sunuis  of 
HanaB  school,  and    are    seldom  religious  or   careful    to  say   the 
players.     They  teach  their  boys  Urdu,  Marathi,  and  Kanarese,  but 
not  English.     On  the  whole  they  are  well-to-do. 

Chliaparbands,  or  Thatchers,  said  to  represent  converts  of 
the  Hindu  claijH  of  the  same  name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  all 
o^er  the  district.  Their  head-quarters  are  in  MuddebihAl  and 
Bagevddi.  They  are  said  to  be  immigrants  from  Gujarat,  who 
came  to  the  district  in  search  of  work  during  the  Adil  Shdhi  rule 
(1490-1686).  They  speak  Hindustd,ni  with  a  considerable  mixt 
of  GujarAti.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  sturdy,  and  whe 
coloured.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  i 
Hindu  headscarf,  a  coat,  a  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  o 
waistcloth.  The  women,  who,  like  the  men,  are  either  tall  or 
middle  size  well  made  with  good  features  and  of  wheat  colo 
dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  Gujarati  tight-fitting  bodice 
open  backs  covering  the  breasts  only.  They  appear  in  public 
add  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat 
clean  in  their  habits.  The  men  in  former  days  lived  as  highwaymi 
or  Thags,  often  staying  away  from  their  home  for  months.  T" 
used  to  cheat  people  by  making  counterfeit  coins,  and,  as  thi 
generally  rambled  in  bands  of  ten  to  twenty,  also  robbed  travell 
who  came  in  their  way.  Most  of  them  arc  now  labourers 
husbandmen.  They  are  hai*d working,  but  much  given  to  drink,  ai 
are  fairly  off.  The  women  add  to  the  family  income  by  sewing  quilts 
and  making  mats  of  date-palm  leaves.  They  are  hardworki 
but  have  a  poor  character  for  honesty.  They  have  two  divisio 
BarAgandAwallAs,  or  twelve  measure  men,  andCHHAGANDAwALL 
or  six  measure  men  that  is  half-castes.  The  ChhagandAwdllAs  are  of. 
illegitimate  birth,  and  their  women  instead  of  wearing  the  Guja: 
bodice,  dress  in  the  local  Hindu  bodice,  covering  the  back 
fastened  in  a  knot  in  front.  The  two  divisions  intermarry  an 
marry  with  no  other  Musalmans.  They  form  a  separate  community, 
but  have  no  special  organization,  and  no  headman.  They  settle 
social  disputes  at  class  meetings;  and  the  decision  of  the  majority 
is  considered  final.  They  differ  from  regular  Musalmans  in 
worshipping  Hindu  gods  and  eschewing  beef.  In  religion  they  are 
Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  neither  religious  nor  car 
say  their  prayers.     They  respect  and  obojf  the  fcazi,  and  i 
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him  to  register  their  marriages.     They  do  not  seud  their  boys  to 
school. 

J&tS,  imnatgi'antB  from  Sind  and  the  Panj6b,  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Bijdpur  during  the  Adil  Shihi  rale.  They  are  found  in- 
small  numbers.  They  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  first ' 
converts  of  the  great  tribe  of  JAts  or  Jats  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  low  class  population  of  the  Panjab  and  Sind.  They  speak 
Hindusti,ni  among  themselves  and  Marathi  with  others.  The  men 
are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  sturdy,  and  wheat-coloured.  They  shave 
the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu  turban  or  a 
headscarf,  a  coat,  a  jacket,  and  tight  trousers,  or  a  waistcloth.  The 
women,  who  have  the  same  cast  of  face  as  the  men,  wear  the  Hindu 
robe  and  bodice,  appear  ia  public,  and  help  the  men  in  their  work. 
Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean.  Formerly  the  Jats  were 
very  troublesome,  most  of  them  living  by  plunder  and  gang  robbery. 
Under  the  British,  their  power  has  been  crashed  and  they  live  by 
tilling  the  ground  and  as  servants  and  messengers.  They  are 
hardworking,  thrifty,  sober,  and  fairly  ofif.  They  mai'ry  among 
themselves  only  and  form  a  separate  community  with  a  good  class 
organization.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the 
m^e  members  under  a  headman,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority,  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  their  rules. 
Their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
Masalmdns.  In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school, 
and  are  said  not  to  be  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers. 
They  respect  and  obey  the  regular  kdzi,  and  employ  him  to 
conduct  their  religiooa  services.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school. 

Ba'gbft'ns,  Gardeners  or  Fruiterers,  found  almost  over  the 
whole  district  are  said  to  represent  local  converts  fi-om  the  Mali 
or  Ktinbi  castes.  Their  home  speech  is  Hindustani  much  mixed 
with  Kdnarese  and  Marathi  words.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle 
size,  sturdy,  and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard 
either  short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a  large  two-cornered  turban,  a 
waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  have  the  same 
cast  of  face  as  the  men,  are  dirty  and  untidy,  dressing  in  the 
Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  and  appearing  in  public.  They  are 
hardworking,  thrifty  and  sober,  and  some  are  well-to-do.  They 
sell  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  women  helping  in  the  work 
of  selling.  They  marry  among  themselves  and  form  a  separate 
community.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  class  meetings  under  a 
head  or  chaudhari  chosen  from  their  richest  and  most  respected 
families,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority,  has  power  to  fine 
any  member  who  breaks  class  rules.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Hanafi  school,  and  few  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers, 
eschew  beef  and  are  said  to  believe  in  and  pay  vows  to  Hindu 
They  obey  the  kdzi  and  employ  him  to  conduct  their 
rices.  They  seldom  send  their  boys  to  school  and  take  to  no 
now  pursuits. 

Bakar  Kasa'bs,  or  Mutton  Butchers,  also  called  LAd  SultAnis, 
aro  found  in  cun  ili-mbli'  muiilni^  in  nil  tho  larger  towns  Tln-v  are 
»87T— SI 
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converts  from  the  Hindu    casto   of   LAd    Khdtiks ;   and   are 
to  have   been  brought  to   Isldm   by  Tipu   of  Maisur.     They  fo: 
two   distinct  bodies   KilundAg    and    K^ml^B.      The    Kaundds 
•  found  only  in  the  Nizam's  coimtry,  and  neither  marry  nor  have 
'    thing  in  common  with  Kilmlis.     Both  sell  mutton,  but  Kauu 
sell   cooked  as    well  as   raw   mntton^  cooking  it  at  their  hoai 
and   carrying  the   dishes   for   sale  to  the  shops  where  shendi 
palm  beer  is  sold.      This  the  K^mlils  consider  disgraceful.      Bo' 
divisions  are   well   organized,   each   with   a  separate  headman 
ehaudhari  chosen  from  the  richest  and  most  respected  families,  w 
if   the   majority   approve,     has  power  to  fine  any  one    breaki 
their  class  rules.     Their  home  speech  in  large  towns  is  Hindust 
much  mixed  with  K^narese;  in  smaller  towns  they  speak  KAnar 
They  are  either  tall  or  of  middle  size  dark  and  strong ;  the  m 
shave  the  head  and  either  shave  the  chin  or  wear  a  short  be&i 
They    dress   in  a  Hindu-like    turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,   a 
a  waistcloth.      The   women,   who   dress  in  the  Hindu   robe    a  _ 
bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  selling  mutton.     They 
are  untidy  and  quarrelsome.      As  a    class  they  are  hardworkio 
thrifty,  and  well-to-do.     They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  bi 
few  are  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.     To  a  great  ex 
they  are  still   Hindus,  worshipping  Hindu  gods,  keeping  Hin 
festivals,  denying  themselves  the  use  of  beef,  and  refusing  to  eat 
mix  in  any  way  with  other  Musalmflns.     Except   in  circumcisi 
their  boys  and  in  having  their  marriages  and  funerals  performed 
MusalniAu  style,  they  show  little  respect  to  the  Icdzi.     They  do 
send  their  boys  to  school,  nor  take  to  other  pursuits. 

Bhadbhunja'S,  or  Grain-parchers,  found  in  limited  numliers 
one  or  two  large  towns,  are  said  to  represent  converts  from  ti 
Bhoi  or  Fisher  caste  of  local  Hindus.     Their  home  tongue  is  rou; 
Hindustani  spoken  with  a  strong   KAnarese  accent.     They  are 
or  of  middle  size  and  dark.  The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the 
either  full  or  short,  and  dress  in  a  headscarf  tied  in  Hindu  faahii 
a  tight  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.     The  women,  who  have  the  sa: 
cast  of  face  as  the  men,  are  dirty  and  untidy.     They  appear 
public  and  sell  parched  grain.     As  a  class  they  are  hardworking 
thrifty  but  poorly  clad  and  seldom  well-to-do.  They  form  a  sejjarate 
community  and  marry  among  themselves   only.      They  differ  fron^ 
regular  Musalm&ns  in  offering  vows   to  Hindu  gods  and    keepiqH 
Hindu  festivals.     At  the  same  time  they  obey  the  hizi  and  ask  hiff 
to  conduct  their  marriage  and   funeral  services.     They  are  Sunnia 
of  the  Hanafi  school,  bnt  few  of  them  are  religious  or  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.     They  seldom  send  their  boys  to  school.      Besides 
grain-parchers  some  earn  their  living  as  servants  and  constables. 

Oaundls,   or   Bricklayers,  found  in  small   numbers  in 
of  the  Inrger  towns,  are  said  to  represent  local  converts  of 
Hindu  class  of  the  same  name.     They  are  tJiU,  strong,  nn<l  <la! 
Their  home  speech  is  Hindustani  spoken    with  a    strong  Kanai 
and  Marathi   accent.     The   men   shave  the   head,   wear  the  bet 
short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a  two-cornered  Hindu  turban,  a 
fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.     The  women,  who  are  of  middle 
siEe  thin   and  olive-akinned,  dreu  in  the  Uindn   robe  aod  bodii 
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ITiey  do  not  object  to  appear  in  public  and  add  nothing  to  the 
faraily  income.  Neither  men  nor  women  are  neat  or  tidy.  They 
are  bricklayers  and  masons.  The  men  are  hardworking  and  thrifty. 
They  suffered  severely  from  the  stoppage  of  all  building  which, 
lasted  during  and  after  the  1876-77  famine.  Their  calling  was  so  * 
bad  that  many  bad  to  leave  the  district  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 
During  the  last  three  years  tbe  railway  and  other  public  works  have 
given  thorn  constant  and  high-paid  employment,  and  as  a  class  they 
are  well-do-do.  They  form  a  separate  class,  generally  marryiug 
among  themselves  only.  They  difler  from  ordinary  Musalmana  in 
eschewing  beef,  in  worshipping  Hindu  godSj  and  in  keeping  Hindu 
festivals.  At  the  same  time  they  obey  the  kdzi  and  ask  him  to 
conduct  their  ceremonies.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  HauaB  school 
but  are  seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  Few  of 
them  give  their  boys  any  schooling.  Besides  as  masons  they  are 
found  as  servants  and  messengers. 

Jlia'Paltars,  also  called  Dhuldhoyis  or  Dust-washers,  are  found 
in  small  numbers  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  They  aro  said 
to  represent  Hindu  converts  of  the  Dhnldhoya  and  8on6r  or  gold- 
smith castes.  They  are  of  middle  height,  well  made,  and  dark  or 
olive-coloured.  The  men  share  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and 
dress  in  a  Hindu-like  turban,  a  shirt  or  a  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth. 
The  women,  who  are  thin  and  fair,  appear  in  public,  but  add  nothing 
to  the  family  income.  Unlike  the  men  who  are  dirty  and  slovenly, 
they  aro  noat  and  tidy.  Their  homo  tongue  is  either  Kanareae  or 
mixed  Hindustani  and  Kanarese.  The  men  gather  the  sweepings 
of  goldsmith's  shops  and  wash  and  strain  thorn  for  particles  of  gold 
and  silver.  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty,  but  are  excessively 
fond  of  date-palm  beer.  They  form  an  organized  society  and 
marry  among  themselves  only.  They  eschew  beef,  worship  Hindu 
cods,  and  keep  Hindu  festivals.  At  the  same  time  they  obey  the 
hhi  and  employ  him  to  conduct  th?ir  marriage  and  funeral  services. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  aro  not  religious  or  careful 
to  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 
Besides  as  dustwashers  some  earn  their  living  as  servants  and 
messengers. 

Momins,  or  Weavers,  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  some  of 
the  larger  towns,  are  said  to  represent  Hindu  converts  of  the  Koshti 
or  Sali  caste.  They  are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  IslAni  by  the 
persuivsion  of  the  Arab  missionary  KhwAja  Syed  Hnssain  Gaisuderaj 
of  Gnlbarga  who  lived  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  Hasham 
Pir  Gajarati  of  BijApur  who  lived  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
contury.'  They  still  jxiy  special  devotion  to  these  two  saint.^  and 
show  great  respect  to  their  dL'scendanta  who  are  called  the\r  pi rsdJda 
or  Saints' sons.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height  and  of  dark  or 
olive  cnlonr.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress 
ID  •  Hindu-like  headscarf,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a  tight  jacket,  and  a  waist* 


I'lr,  Dcphcw  of  .SJi.ih  Wnjihudin  ot  Ahmad^lMid,  came  to  Bijipar  in 
>  at  tho  *^i    (.1    fiiiiilKii   ill   th«"    rci^jii   ol   I>ir«him  Adil  ShAh. 
Ta>«'(u.ii  ui  .\>',  11,1  irf  Iiij;L(iur  wUli  lUiii;luJAiiial  ml.ilui. 
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cloth  or  tight  trousers.  The  women,  i»ho  are  generally  tniddle-sazet 
thin  aud  fair  with  regular  features,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodiwi 
appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  weaving  cloth.  They  are  banl 
•  working,  but  are  neither  neat  nor  clean.  They  speak  Hiudustia 
with  a  strong  KAnarese  accent.  The  men,  though  hardworkiiq 
and  thrifty,  are  exoesaivly  fond  of  date-palm  beer.  They  weavi 
into  cloth  English  and  Bombay  yam  which  they  buy  from  whole 
sale  Vdui  deaJers.  Tho  chief  articles  they  tnake  are  robea,  waist 
cloths,  and  striped  chintz  with  silk  borders  for  bodices.  They  forn 
a  separate  community,  and  their  civil  and  sometimes  their  crimioa 
eases  are  tried  at  class  meetings  under  a  patil  or  headman  chosei 
from  the  richest  families,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority,  ti 
empowered  to  fine  any  one  breaking  class  rules.  They  marr] 
among  themselves  only  aud  have  often  more  than  one  wife,  as  th< 
women  are  not  less  thrifty  or  hardworking  than  their  husbands 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  cheap  grain  and  a  brisk  demant 
for  their  goods  have  helped  them  to  recover  most  of  what  they  losi 
during  the  1876-77  famine.  They  are  Snnnis  of  the  Hanafi  school 
but  are  seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  At  th< 
same  time  they  obey  the  hdzi  in  most  matters.  They  do  not  sent 
their  boys  to  school.  Besides  as  weavers  some  earn  their  living  ai 
servants  and  messengers. 

Pinja'ra's,  or  Cotton-cleaners,  found  iu  small  nnmbere  in  som* 
of  the  larger  towns  are  said  to  represent  local  converts  of  the 
Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name.  They  generally  speak  K^naresc 
and  can  also  talk  an  incorrect  Hindustani-  The  men  are  middle- 
sized  and  of  a  dark  or  olive  colour.  They  shave  the  head  and  ixuoi 
or  wear  the  beard  short,  and  dress  like  Hindus  in  a  turban,  a  tight- 
fitting  jacket,  and  a  waiatcloth.  The  women  have  the  same  casi 
of  face  as  the  men,  and  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  Theg 
appear  iu  public  and  add  to  tho  family  income  by  cleaning  cot 
Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy.  They  are  cot* 
cleaners  and  are  badly  off,  as  the  decay  of  hand-spinning  ruined 
craft.  Of  late  many  have  become  husbandmen.  They  form 
8eparateoommunity,but  haveno  special  organization  and  no  headman. 
They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  differ  from  ordinan 
Musalmfins  in  eschewing  beef,  offering  vows  to  Hindu  gods,  aol 
keeping  Hindu  festivals.  At  the  same  time  they  obey  the  kdzi  it 
all  matters.  They  are  Sunuis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  nol 
religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  seldom  send  fcheii 
boys  to  school,  and  are  said  to  be  a  falling  class. 

Fatvegars,  or  Tassel-twisters,  found  in  small  numbers  in  som* 
of  the  larger  towns,  are  said  to  represent  local  converts  of  the 
Hindu  class  of  the  same  name.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustan: 
spoken  with  a  strong  KAnarese  accent.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middlt 
size,  well  made,  and  olive-skinned.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  th< 
beard  either  short  or  full,  and  dress  like  Hindus  in  a  headscarf,  s 
waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  middle-siaed 
thm  fair  and  with  regular  features,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and 
bodice,  appear  m  public,  and  add  nothing  to  the  family  income 
ti4hmenand  women  are  neat  and  dean.     Though   hwdworki 
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thrifty  and  sober,  they  are  not  well-to-do.  They  make  tassels, 
deck  jewels  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments  with  silk,  and  prepare 
false  najr  for  women.  Though  their  work  is  well  paid  it  is  not  constant. 
and  most  of  them  have  taken  to  new  pursuits.  They  generally 
marry  among  themselves  only,  but  have  no  class  organization,  and 
form  a  separate  body  in  little  more  than  in  name.  Their  manners 
and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Masalm^s,  and 
they  respect  the  kdzi  and  ask  him  to  conduct  their  ceremonies. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  are  neither  religious  nor 
careful  to  say  their  prayers.  ITiey  are  anxious  to  send  their  boys 
to  school.  Besides  aa  tassel-twisters  they  earn  their  living  as 
servants  and  messengers. 

Saikalgars,  or  Armourers,  found  iu  small  numbers  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  are  said  to  represent  converts  from  the  Ghisddi  caste 
of  Hindus.  Their  home  tongue  is  Kinarese.  They  are  tall  or  middle? 
sized,  strong,  and  dark.  The  men  shave  the  head  or  wear  the  hair 
long,  and  either  shave  the  chin  or  wear  a  short  beekrd.  They  dress 
very  poorly  in  little  more  than  a  dirty  rag  one  and  a  half  to  two  yards 
long  which  they  tie  round  the  loins  as  a  waistcloth,  and  on  going 
out,  add  a  small  dirty  headscarf  and  a  jacket.  The  women  are 
like  the  men  in  face  and  in  the  uacleanness  and  poverty  of  their  dress 
which  consists  of  a  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  They  appear  in  public 
and  help  the  men  in  their  work.  They  chiefly  repair  and  sharpen 
knives  and  swords,  and  though  hardworking  and  thrifty,  make 
little  by  their  craft,  and  spend  most  of  their  earnings  in  date-palm 
beer.  They  form  a  separate  community  with  a  headman  of  their 
own,  through  whom  they  settle  their  social  disputes ;  and  who,  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority,  is  empowered  to  fine  any  one  breaking 
class  rules.  Casto  fines  are  spent  in  dinner  and  drinking  parties. 
They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  differ  from  ordinary  Mnsal- 
mans  in  eschewing  beef  and  worsliiphing  Hindu  gods.  At  the  same 
time  they  obey  the  kdzi  and  ask  him  to  conduct  their  marriage  and 
funeral  services.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are 
seldom  religious,  and  almost  never  come  to  the  mosque.  They  do 
not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  on  the  whole  are  a  falling  class. 

The  three  classes  that  come  under  Service  are  the  Pakhd,lis  or 
water-carriers,  the  Hajdms  .or  barbers,  and  the  BhatyAras  or 
cooks. 

Pakhalls,  or  Water-carriers,  found  in  small  numbers  atKaludgi 
and  in  one  or  two  other  large  towns,  are  said  to  represent  converts 
from  the  Hindu  class  of  the  same  name.  Their  home  speech  is  either 
Kduareso  or  Hindustani.  The  men  are  middle-sized  thin  and  dark. 
Thoy  either  ahave  the  head  or  wear  long  hair,  wear  the  beard  short, 
and  dress  in  a  Uindu-like  turban,  a  tight  waist.coat,  and  a  waist- 
cloth  or  tight  trousers  reaching  the  knee.  The  women,  who  hare 
the  same  cast  of  face  as  the  men,  dross  in  the  Hindu  robe  and 
bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  their  work.  Though 
neat  and  clean  both  men  and  women  are  excessively  fond  of  date- 

Im  juice.     The  men  carry  water  on   bullocks'    backs  in  leather 

>,  soiling  it  from  house  to  house,  being  paid  by  monthly  wages. 

aro  chicOy  employed   by  Musalmiuw  and  Christians.    Tbo 
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monthly   wages   paid  by  a   Enropcan   master,    who   requires  tht 
trater-uian    to    giro    him    his    full    time,  vary  from  IGs.  to  HU- 
(Rft.8-12),  and  by  a  Mosalman  master,  who  shares  the  watcr-cai 
^with  foar  or  five  other  families,  from  2«.  to  4s.  (Rs.1-2).      Tht 
»  hardworking  and  thrifty,  they  are  generally  badly  off  and  in 
They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  form  a  separate  commi 
under  a   headman  chosen  from  the    richest  and   most    res] 
families,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority,  is  empowered  to  : 
any  one  breaking  class  rules.     The  money  collected  is  spent  on 
dioner  or  a  di-iukiug  p^rty.     They  diSer  from  ordinary  Masahn^JiB  u 
esdiewiag  beef,  worshipping  Hindu  gods,  and  keeping  Hindu  fosti 
vale.  They  ai-e  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  in  name,  bat  are  seldot»| 
religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.     They  obey  the  kdzi  and 
ask  hira  to  conduct  their  marriage   and  funeral  services.     The j  do  j 
not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits. 

Haja'lUS,  or  Barbers,  are  found  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  t«>wn8. 
They  are  said  to  represent  converts  from  the  Hindu  caste  of  the  • 
same  name,     l^eir  home  tongue  is  either  KAnarese  or  HindostanL  i 
The  men  are  middle-sized  and  dark.    Thoy   shave  the   head,    wear' 
full  or  short  beards,  and  dress  in  a  Hiudu-like  head  scarf,  a  tight-  < 
fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.     The  women,  who  are  middlo-si»ed 
thin  olive-coloured  and  with  regular  features,  dress  in  the  Hiudu  robe  j 
and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  add  to  the  family  income  by  serving 
as  midwives.  Neither  men  nor  women  are  neat  or  tidy  in  their  habital 
Though  hardworking  and  thrifty,  they  are  poorly  clad  and  badly  off.! 
Their  charge  for  shaving  varies  from  Id.  tol  JfL(J-  I  a.).     Those  who 
always  shave  certain  families  are  paid  yearly  by  each  family    4/«.  to 
8».  (Rs.2-4')  in  cash,  with  occasional  gifts  of  com  or  cast-off  clothe*. 
They  marry  among  themselves  only  and  form  a  separate  body,  bat 
have  no  special  organization  and   no  headman.     In  manners  and 
customs  they  do  not  differ  from  ordinary  Musalmd-ns.     They  are 
Suunis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  Bsy 
their  prayers  j  they  obey  and  respect  the   kdzi  and  ask  bim  to 
conduct  their  ceremonies.    They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  scbo*:!, 
and  are  said  to  be  a  falling  class. 

Bhatyara'S,  or  Cooks,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  somu  oi  t u>: 
larger  towns.  They  are  said  to  represent  local  converts  of  mixed 
Hindu  classes.  Only  of  late  years  they  are  said  to  have  taken  t«> 
tbeir  present  calling  of  cooking.  Their  home  tongue  is  KindusL^ai. 
The  men  are  tall  or  middle-sized  dark  and  sturdy.  Some  of  them 
shave  the  head  and  others  wear  the  hair  long ;  all  have  full  - 
beards.  The  men  dress  in  a  turban  or  headscarf,  a  waistcoat,  aad  afl 
waistcloth  or  tight  trousers.  The  women,  who  are  either  tall  or 
middle-sized  and  dark  or  olive-coloured,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe 
and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  add  to  the  family  income.  Both 
men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy.  They  prepare  and  soil  cooked 
bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  beef  Their  customers  are  generally 
^  hungry  travellers,  or  destitute  and  houseless  beggars,  both  Musalmans 
Kf  and  Hindus  of  the  lower  classes  as  Mh^rs,  Bhangia,  and  Mdngs. 
F  The  women  generally  sell  at  the  cook  shops  and  the  men  carry 
^      their  stuck  in  day  vessels  in  bamboo  baskets  to  the  shops   wLck 
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spirits  and  date-palm  beer  are  sold.  They  are  hardworking  and 
thrifty,  but  arc  excessively  fond  of  dat«-palm  beer  and  spirits,  and  are 
always  poorly  clad  and  badly  off.  Though  they  marry  among  them- 
selves only  and  nominally  form  a  separate  class,  they  have  no  head-^ 
man  and  no  caste  organization.  Their  manners  and  customs  do  . 
not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Musalmdns,  and  in  all  matters  they 
obey  the  kdzi.     They  seldom  send  their  boys  to  school. 

The  three  Labouring  classes  are  Kaniara  or  poulterers  and  rope 
makers,  PendhdrAs  or  pony-keepers  and  grass-cutters,  and  Sivdris 
or  hunters  and  day-labourers. 

Kanjars,  or  Poulterers  and  Hemp  Rope-makers,  found  in  small 
nnmbers  at  Kal^dgi,  are  said  to  represent  local  converts  of  the 
wandering  Hindu  tribe  of  Pdrdhis.  Their  home  tongue  is  a  mixture  of 
rough  Hindustani  Mardthi  and  K^narese.  The  men  are  tall  or  middle 
sized  well-made  and  dark.  They  either  shave  the  head  or  wear  the 
hair  long,  a  full  or  short  beard,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu-like  turban,  a 
tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  Their  women,  who  are  either 
tall  or  middle  sized  thin  and  dark  or  olive-skinned  with  regular 
features,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  They  appear  in  public, 
and  are  hardworking  and  thrifty  but  very  dirty.  They  keep  and 
soil  hens  and  eggs,  make  hemp  ropes,  and  earn  their  living  as  servants 
and  labourers.  Though  hardworking  and  thrifty,  they  are  much 
given  to  intoxicating  drugs  and  liquor  and  are  poorly  clad  and  badly 
off.  They  form  a  separate  community  and  have  a  well  organized  body 
under  a  headman  or  chaudhari,  who  is  generally  chosen  from  the 
best  families.  With  the  approval  of  the  majority  the  headman  has 
power  to  fine  any  one  breaking  caste  rules.  The  money  collected  is 
spent  in  dinner  and  drinking  parties.  They  marry  among  them- 
Belves  only,  but  in  every  respect  obey  and  respect  the  kdzi.  They  are 
Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  in  name,  but  know  little  of  their  religion 
are  said  sometimes  to  worship  and  pay  vows  to  Hindu  gods. 

►ey  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Fendha'ra'B)  or  Grass-cutters,  locally  derived  from  pmdh  a 
bundle  of  grass,  are  found  in  small  numbers  at  Kalddgi  and 
BAgalkot.  They  are  said  to  represent  converts  from  mixed  Hindu 
classes.  During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Pendhdrds  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  India  in  large  bodies, 
plundering  burning  and  torturing  without  pity.  They  have  a 
strain  of  Upper  Indian  blood.  Their  home  tongue  is  a  mixtoro  of 
rough  Hindustani  M61vi  and  Mardthi.  The  men  are  tall  strong 
well-built  and  dark.  They  either  shave  the  head  or  wear  the  hair 
long,  wear  the  beard  full  and  long,  and  dress  in  a  dirty  turban  care- 
lessly wound  round  the  head  like  a  Hindu  turban,  a  tight-fitting 
jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  liko  the  men  are  tall 
strong  and  dark,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice  and  appear  ia 
public.  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty  but  are  not  sober.  During 
the  fair  months  they  go  about  in  waste  lands,  gathering  fuel  which 
they  carry  to  the  towns  for  sale,  and  during  the  moonsoon  they 
cut  and  sell  grass.  The  men  keep  ponies  and  work  as  servants 
and  labourers.  They  are  hardworking  but  are  excessively  fond  of 
and  women  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  poor! 
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and  badly  off.     They  murry  among  themselves  only,  and  have  a 
organized  body.     They  settle  their  disputes  at  class  meetings  andec 
a  headman    or  jamdddr   chosen    from    among  their  number,   wl 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority,  has  power  to  fine  any  one  breaks 
■  class  rales.     They  respect  the  kdzi  and  ask  him  to  conduct  tl 
marriage  and  funeral  services.  They  differ  from  ordinary  Musalm^ns 
eschewing  beef ,  worshipping  Hindu  gods^and  keeping  Hindu  feativi 
They  have  a  special  belief  in  the  goddess  Yellamma  in  whose  hone 
they  have  built  a  temple  at  Kal^dgi.     The  temple  is  opened  ev< 
year  and  special  devotions  are  paid  to  the  idol.     They  are  Sunnis 
the  Hanafi  school  in  name,  but  few  of  them  are  religious  or  caref i 
to  say  their  prayers.     Some  of  them  have  of  late  begun  to  send  th« 
boys  to  school. 

Siva'ris  are  found  in  one  or  two  families  at  KaUdgi  only,  and    ^ 

said  to  represent  converts  from  the  Hindu  tribe  of  Shikdris.  They  artf 
feaid  to  have  come  from  Akalkot  in  ShoUpur.  They  speak  Hinduaidni 
with  a  mixture  of  Mardthiand  KAnarese.  The  men  are  middle-sixed 
and  dark.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  a  fall  beard,  and  dress 
Hindu  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  waist^loth.  Th^ 
women,  who  have  the  same  cast  of  face  as  the  men,  dress  in 
Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  add  to  the  family  incol 
by  selling  fuel  and  working  as  labourers.  Neither  men  nor  womi 
are  neat  or  clean  in  their  habits.  The  men  are  hardworking 
thrifty,  working  as  servants  and  labourers,  but  are  excessively  foi 
of  liquor  and  are  badly  off.  They  associate  with  the  Kakars 
Penah4r^,but  do  not  marry  with  any  class  except  their  own.  Tl 
have  no  special  organization,  and  in  their  manners  and  customs  di 
little  from  ordinary  Muaahnans.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Han^ 
school,  but  are  seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  TTil 
obey  and  respect  the  kdzi,  but  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

The  three  Musicians  are  Kasbans  or  Dancing  girls  and  conrtezai 
NakArcliis  or  horse  kettle-drummers,  and  Tdschis  or  kottle-drui 
raera. 

Easbans,  also  called  N^kans,    form  a  community  of  about! 
hundred  at  Bitgalkot,  and  are  found  in  smaller  numbers  at  Kalic" 
and  BijApur.    They  do  not  claim  to  belong  to  any  of  the  general  Mus 
mdn  classes,  and  are  said  to  represent  local  converts   from    mi: 
Hindu    castes   who   became  Musalmans  when  they  either   left 
were  driven  from  their  own  caste.     They  have  no  common  peculiaril 
of  feature  or  form.     Their  home  speech  is  either  Hindnstdni 
Kanarese.     They  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.     All 
shoes  which  is  the  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  dress 
a  Kasban  and  of  a  private  woman.     They  also  wear  loose  bell  auklc 
known  as  kadas,  by  whose  tinkling  they  measure  their  steps.    Sinf 
and  dancing  or  prostitution,  or  the  three  together   form  the 
part  of  their  profession.     Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  good  si 
Chiefly  through  the  depressed    condition   of  the  people  sine 
famine  of  1876.77,  the  Kasbans  have  fallen  into  great  povert 
They     are    tidy  and    cleanly,  bat   proverbially    crafty,   faithlc 
and   fond  of  pleasure,   liquor,  and  intrigue.     They   look  out 
houseless   and    destitute   women,     or    buy    young  girls    of 
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Hindu  families.  When  a  girl  cornea  of  Age  the  mistreM 
always  tries  to  secure  a  protector  for  her  who  will  pay  £5  to  £10 
(Rs.  50-100).  To  the  amount  given  by  the  protector  the  mistresa 
adda  something,  and  a  great  ceremony  with  dancing  and  dinner 
parties  is  held.  After  the  dinner  missi  or  black  tooth  powder  is  \ 
rubbed  on  the  girl's  teeth,  and  she  is  free  to  practise  as  a  dancing  girl. 
Though  Musalm^ns  in  name  they  have  little  idea  of  their  religion. 
They  grieve  during  the  ten  days  of  Muharram,  cease  from  unlawful 
earnings,  and  with  much  faith  worship  the  bier  of  Hassuin  and 
Hussain.  They  bring  up  their  daughters  to  their  own  profession, 
bat  neither  their  sons  nor  their  son's  wives. 

Naka'rchis,  or  Horse  Kettle-drummers,  said  to  represent  converts 
of  the  Hindu  class  of  the  Same  name  are  found  in  small  numbers 
in  some  of  the  larger  towns.  The  men  are  tall  or  middle-sized 
and  dark  or  olive-coloured.  Thoy  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard 
short  or  fall,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu-like  turban,  a  shirt  or  a  jacket; 
and  a  waistcloth.  The  women  have  the  same  cast  of  face  as 
the  meo,  and  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  They  appear 
in  public,  but  do  not  add  anything  to  the  family  income.  Those 
who  have  remained  kettle-drummers  are  not  well-to-do,  but  being 
iutfdworking,  thrifty  and  sober,  they  get  on  well  as  husbandmen, 
messengers,  and  constables.  They  form  a  separate  community 
inarrj'ing  among  themselves  only.  They  differ  from  ordinary 
Musalmins  in  abstaining  from  beef  and  in  offering  vows  to  and 
worshipping  Hindu  gods.  At  the  same  time  they  obey  the  kdzi  and 
employ  him  to  conduct  all  their  ceremonies.  They  are  Sunnis  of 
the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  not  rehgious  or  careful  to  say  th«ir 
prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  said  to  be 
a  failing  class. 

Ta'schis,  or  Kettle-drummers,  found  in  small  numbers  in  almost 
all  largo  towns  are  said  to  represent  local  converts  of  mixed  Hindu 
castes.  Their  home  tongue  is  either  Kduarese  or  Hindustani.  The 
men  are  tall  or  middle-sized  and  dark  or  olive-coloured.  They 
ahave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full  or  short,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu- 
like  turban,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women  are  like 
the  men  in  appearance  and  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice. 
They  appear  in  public  but  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  There 
is  little  demand  for  their  services  and  many  have  taken  to  labour 
or  tillage.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean.  Though  hard- 
working and  thrifty,  they  are  badly  off.  They  form  a  separate 
community  and  marry  among  themselves  only.  They  have  no 
special  organization,  and  in  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from 
ordinary  Musalm^ns.  They  obey  and  respect  the  kdzi.  They  are 
Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  are  said 
to  be  a  falling  class. 

Christians,  numbering  167,  include  two  divisions  Native  Pro- 
testants and  Native  Roman  Catholics.  Of  these  Native  Prot'Stants 
nambered  l-id  (males  03,  females  53),  and  Native  Roman  Catholics  81 
(males  11,  females  10).  Nativh  Protestants  are  found  chiefly  in 
Bidimi.  They  are  converts  made  by  missionaries  belonging  to  the 
»  977-39 
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Chapter  m.  Basel  Evangelical  Missioo.  Before  their  eonTeraion  moat  of  tkea 
PonnUtioii  were  either  Lingiyat  wearers  or  MhAra.  Their  home  tonpie  ia  Kiiii 
'^  '_  rese.  Tbev  have  no  divisions,  and  they  eat  together  and  intennanj 
CHBUTiAn.'  Ther  hve  in  one-str-reyed  houses  with  flat  or  tued  roofs.  Their  daih 
-  food  is  lice,  millet  hread,  pulse,  vegetahles,  and  flesh,  and  tba 
holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  made  of  wheat-fioar  pnlae  and  sngiz 
They  are  subject  to  the  Basel  Mission,  and  in  their  dresa  cnstom 
and  religious  rites  do  not  differ  from  the  Native  Protestant  Chrii- 
tians  of  Belgaum  and  Dharw^.  They  send  their  boys  and  girls  ti 
school  and  are  a  rising  class.  Native  Roiujr  Catholics  are  food 
in  Bddami  and  B^galkot.  They  speak  KAnarese.  They  live  inflate 
roofed  houses.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  millet  bread,  poise,  vege 
tables,  and  flesh.  On  holidays  they  eat  sweet  cakes.  They  ui 
specially  fond  of  hot  and  sour  dishes.  The  men  keep  the  top-kno 
and  dress  in  a  waistcloth,  a  shonldercloth,  and  shoes  or  sandals,  tm 
the  women  in  a  robe  without  pasing  the  skirt  back  between  the! 
feet.  B'<th  the  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  dreai 
Tbey  arc  religions  and  are  subject  to  the  jarisdiction  of  the  Ardi 
bishop  of  Goa.  Their  customs  and  religions  rites  do  not  difie 
from  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  K&nara.  They  send  thei 
boys  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 
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As  regards  strength  the  Rijdpar  landholders  come  in  tbo  follow- 
oroer :    Lingiyats,    KurubarSj    Raddia^  MusaUodns,    Mhira, 

dogs,  Brdhman.s,  Msvratli^s,  LaradnSji  and  ya^ars.  Tlie  houses  of 
poor  hushaud men  have  mud  roofs  and  stone  or  brick  walls  with  ono 
or  two  rooms  and  almost  always  a  cattle  shed  attached.  Well- 
to-do  husbandmen  live  in  the  better  sort  of  houses  built  of  stone  and 
tDortar  or  burnt  bricks,  sometimes  with  an  upper  storey  and  with 
a  whitewashed  raud-roof.  Tiled  roofs  are  rare,  partly  because  the 
people  do  not  like  tiled  roofs,  but  chiefly  because  tiles  are  difficult 
to  get,  as  village  potters  do  not  know  how  to  make  them.  However 
poor  he  may  be  a  husbandman  has  a  brass  pot  and  a  plate  and  one 
or  two  wooden  cots.  Their  farm  stock  generally  includes  a  plough 
with  one  or  two  pairs  of  bullocks,  a  seed  drill,  a  harrow,  one  or 
two  reaping  hooks  and  weeders,  an  iron  crowbar,  a  hoe,  and  a  hat-chet. 
Since  the  1876-77  famine  they  generally  keep  one  yesir's  supply  of 
food  grain  in  store,  and  the  well-to-do  store  as  much  as  two-fifths  of  a 
ton  to  twenty  tons  (2-100  khandia).  Brfihman,  LinjrAynt,  and  Rmldi 
hosbandraen  are  generally  sober,  orderly,  clean,  religiou.s,  and,  since 
the  1 870-77  famine,  thrifty.  As  a  class  fow  of  them  are  skilful.  They 
dislike  change  and  have  no  special  appliances.  In  addition  to  what 
they  make  from  their  fields  landholders  add  perhaps  a  fourth  t'>  an 
■ighth  from  cart  driving,   dairy  produce,  spinning,  cotton  vfiiMiing, 

fUket  weaving,  wool  Belling,  labouring,  or  fowl  rearing.     Hardly 

addition  in  made  from  hunting,  fishing,  or  snttring.     On  a  ruu^jh 

mate  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cultivators  are  in  debt.     The 

'  causes  of  indebtedness  are  marriage  and  other  ceremonies  and 

suasoas.  Many  stand  iu  need  of  advances  for  seed  for  which  they 
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ipter  IV-       have  to  pay  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  interest  calculatedj 
riculture        ^^^   market  price  of  the  seed   at  the  time  it  was  advanced. 
1^^76-77  famine  has  caused  a  considerable  increase  of  thrift    ai 
•  the  landholders  and  a  growing  unwillingness  to  part  with  laud. 

Soil.  The  soils  belong  to  two  main  classes,  the  black  or  yeri  bhumi  (J 

and  the  red  called  masab  or  musdli  (K.).    Bj  far  the  greatest 
the  open  country,  whether  the  surface  rock  is  trap  or  gneiss,  consi 
of  the  black  ground  or  yeri  bhumi   which  is  geologically  the  rains 
rock  changed  by  the  addition  of  organic  matter.    The  black  soil 
great  moisture-holding  power  and  when  unmixed  with  any  foreij 
matter  is  so  clayey  as  to  be  almost  impassable  in  the  rainy  seasoi 
while  in  the  hot  weather  it  gapes  in   deep   fissures  through  whi< 
the  fertilizing  air  passes  sometimes  more   than  six  feet  below    tl 
surface.     The  first  heavy  rains   bear  the   sun-dried   surface    fill 
into  the  fissures  so  that  without  any  labour  the  upper  layer  of  earij 
is  year  by  year  partly  renewed.     The  best  black  soil  overlies  eith^ 
sandstone,  clay  porphyry,  or    felspar  at  a  depth   of   six   to   thii 
feet      The  salt  in   the  rich  deep  black  soil  of  the   Don  valley 
itself  noariahing  to  some  crops,  particularly  to  wheat,  and  throii|^ 
its  property  of  absorbing  moisturo  is  beneficial  to  all  crops.     Tl 
richness  of  the  Don  valley,  the  granary  of  BijJlpur,  is  provorbit 
The  soil  wants  ploughing  only  once  in  three  or  four  years;  a  sini^l 
heavy  fall  of  ram  is  enough  to  give  a  fair  crop,  and  in  the  yeai 
when  the  crops  of  the  country  round  utterly  fail  the  Don   valU 
gives  some  return."     Occasionally  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna  ai 
the  Bbima  whore  the  under-layer  is  a  gray  clay  slate,  or  where  it 
charged  with  muriate  of  soda  or  natron,  the  black  soil  is  of  the  woi 
quality.     The  chief  fault  in  this  soil,  which  is  known  as  karal  (K.), 
that  water  seems  to  pass   through  it  without   wetting  it.     It  be 
seldom  except  in  rare  seasons  of  such  unusual  wetness  that  the  crops  < 
other  soils  are  destroyed.  When,  as  in  parts  of  Badami  and  Hungun^ 
black  soil  is  mixed  with  gravel,  particularly  withlime  gravel,  and  whe 
the  layer  of  earth  is  shallow,  it  is  called  garab  (K.).    'J'his  is  a  poor  so| 
which  requires  much  manure.     In  parts  of  Badami  shallow  beds 
this  soil  are  much  injured    by   an  underlying  alluvial  limestom 
which,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  destroys  the  crops.  When  it  is  mixc 
with   alluvial  soil  left  by  overflowing  streams  the  black  soil  tui 
to  brown  or  musuhu  (K.)  and  this  is  of  greater  richness  than  the  blackj 
A  brown   soil  found  at  the  skirts  of  ridges   and  uplands  coloui 
by  iron -bearing  gravel  or  garasu   (K.)  is  much  less   rich   than  tl 
alluvial  brown.     The  red  sandy  mould  called  inoiiab  or  musdli  whit 
is  chiefly  found  near  the  sandstone  hills  of  Btiddmi,  B^galkot,  aa^ 
Hungundj  is  generally  poor  though  under  manure  and  a  propc 
system  of  tillage  it  yields  fair  crops.     Red  soils  yield  only  the  early 
rain  or  mungdri  (K.)  crops,  as  they  do  not  hold  moisture  and  after 


1  Of  the  ricbnesa  of  the    Don  valley   the  HiDdusttai  sayms  is  :    Don   piix  Jtoa 
ihdigay  Don  nepike  k&n  khdiga  ;  the  M&rdthi  saying  is.  Jar  piielDon,  tar  kn/ii!  kon  ; 
napiktl  Don,  tar  khdil  kon,  both  mean,  If  the  Don  bean  crops  who  can  eat    ' 
the  Don  bean  no  crops  -who  can  eat  ?    The  K&narese  sayings  are  :  Doucll ' 
onellajoHu,  If  the  Don  crops  are  good  every  lane  ia  AJtsiri  field,  and  Belcuiarc  uom^ 
bfJliUa  oni\  If  the  cf-ops  cotne  up  it  is  the  Don  ;  if  not  it  ia  a  road. 
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*ho  raiu  ceases  are  not  suited  for  the  growth  of  any  crop.  On  the 
other  haud^  black  soils  are  well  suited  for  the  late  or  hingdrl  (K.) 
crops,  but  early  crops  do  not  succeed  owing  to  the  uncertain  fall 
of  rivin.  In  1820  aa  they  bore  pulses  and  the  red  ^"rari  which  was  the. 
staple  article  of  food  and  supplied  fodder  for  the  cattle,  patches  of  - 
red  soil  near  villsgea  were  highly  valued  and  every  husbandman 
tried  to  have  a  share  of  them.^  Since  1820  these  red  soil  patches 
Beem  to  have  lost  their  special  value.  The  trap  country  to  the  north  of 
fche  district  consists  of  long  swelling  downs  separated  by  narrow  belts 
of  light  brown  or  black  soil.  These  belts  are  rich  along  the  river  beds, 
and  gradually  grow  shallower  and  poorer  towards  the  skirts  and 
underslopes  of  the  intervening  uplands.  In  the  slopes  the  soil  is  often 
not  a  foot  deep  and  many  patches  of  soil  are  separated  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  yards  of  naked  rock.  Within  the  trap  region  all 
mils  and  unarable  uplands  are  bare  of  trees,  even  of  bushes. 

Of  an  area  of  5734  square  miles  or  3,670,291  acres,  3,596,826 
acres  or  97*99  per  cent  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Of  these 
896,338  acres  or  11 02  per  cent  are  the  land  of  alienated  villages. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  the  rest  contains  2,851,957  acres 
89"29  per  cent  of  arable  land  ;  107,260  acres  or  398  per  cent  of 
arable ;  8  acres  of  grass  or  kuran  ;  146,281  acres  or  4*57  per  cent 
forest  J  and  94,968  acres  or  2*96  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads, 
d  river  beds.  Of  the  2,851,057  acres  of  arable  land  in  Government 
Ages  684,432  acres  or  24  00  per  cent  are  alienated.  In  1882-83 
the  whole  arable  area  of  2,851,957 acres, 2,499,704  acres  or  8626 
cent  were  occupied. 

According  to  the    1882-83    returns  the  farm  stock  included  9839 
rts,  50,916  ploughs,  201,752   bullocks,    104.948  cows,  25,790   he- 
ffaloes,  67,423    she-buffaloes,  8505  horses  including  mares  and 
Is,  361,518  sheep  and  goat.s,  and  4923  asses.     The  details  are: 

Bijdpur  fiirm  Stock,  l8Si83, 
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A  largo  holding  varies  from  500  to  300  acres,  a  middle  holding 
)m  two  hundred  to  fifty  acres,  and  a  small  holding  from  fifty  to 
renty-five  acres.  In  1882-83,  including  alienated  lands  in 
>vernment  villages,  the  total  number  o£  holdings  was  65,452  with 
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an  aveirago  area  of  38*19  acres.  Of  the  whole  number  of  holdii 
2929  were  of  not  more  than  five  acres,  6258  were  of  five  to  ten  aci 
17/139  of  ten  to  twenty  acres,  11,519  of  twenty  to  thirty  acres.  8i 
of  thirty  to  forty  acres,  6685  of  forty  to  fifty  acres,  8557  of  fifty  i 
'  hundred  a<.'rea,  2406  of  100  to  200  acres,  384-  of  200  to  300  aci 
131  of  300  to  400  acres,  and  152  above  40O  acres.  Of  holdings  ab( 
400 acres  forty-nine  were  in  Bijdpur,  thirty-two  in  Bagevddi,  twen 
two  in  Bigalkot,  fourtoen  each  in  Indi  and  Sindgi,  ten  in  Huuf 
seren  in  Mnddobihdl,  and  foar  in  Bdddmi.     The  details  are 

Bijdpur  Holdings,  i88i-8S. 
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The  occupants  who  have  holdings  of  over  100  acres  are  Mat 
Kaddis,  LingAyats,  Kurubars,  Kabliger^,  Chhatris,  Telis,  Brfil  _ 
Gujars,  Jains,  Mhara  and  M4nga,  Latnins,  Berads,  and  Masalm^ 
As  a  rale  the  large  holdings  are  tilled  by  the  occupants,  in  a  j 
cases  they  are  sublet. 

A  pair  of  bullocks  can  plough  in  a  day  one  acre  of  dry-crop  la 
half  an  acre  of  garden  land,  and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  i 
land.  With  one  pair  of  buUooks  a  husbandman  can  till  sixteen 
thirty  acres  of  dry-crop  land,  ten  acres  of  garden  land,  and  tw< 
to  sixteen  acres  of  rice  land. 

The  chief  field  tools*  are  the  plough,  which  is  of  tAvo  kinds  the  he 
or  negali  (K.)  and  the  light  or  ranti{K..) ,  the  heavy  hoe  or  vkki-hu 
(K.)  the  light  hoe  or  yadi  (K.),  the  seed-drill  or  kurgi  (K.),  and 


'  From  matcrialB  aupiilied  by  B^  'SAheb  Niriyan  ChinUroan  Somra,   M«inli 
oi  Bijipu  r. 
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rake  or  rdgol.  In  their  use  and  make  these  field  tools  are  generally 
the  same  as  tire  Belganm  field  tools  of  which  a  detailed  description 
is  given  in  the  Belgaum  Statistical  Account.  Both  the  heavy  or 
negaUand  the  light  or  raTj^r plough  is  a  thick  bdbhul  log  shaped  by, 
the  village  carpenter,  with  its  lower  end  curving  forward  at  an  obtuse  . 
angle  from  the  main  block.  The  share,  which  is  an  iron  blade  one  and 
a  half  feet  long  by  three  to  four  inches  broad  and  four  to  twelve 
pounds  in  weight,  is  let  into  a  socket  and  fixed  by  a  movable  iron 
ring  to  the  wooden  point  beyond  which  it  juts  about  six  inches.  The 
handle  is  fixed  to  the  block  by  a  thick  rope  passed  along  the  beam 
and  tied  to  the  yoke,  so  that  the  strain  of  draught  braces  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  plough.  The  light  plough  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks 
and  the  heavy  plough  by  eight  bullocks.  One  man  guides  the  heavy 
plough  and  a  boy  drives  the  bullocks  sitting  on  the  yoke.  The  share 
of  on  eight-bullock  plough  passes  about  nine  inches  into  the  ground, 
of  a  four-hullock  plough  about  four  inches,  and  of  a  two-bullock 
plough  about  two  inches.  A  plough  drawn  by  eight  bullocks  costs 
£3  (Rs.  30),  one  drawn  by  four  bullocks  about  £1 10s.  (Ra.l5),andone 
drawn  by  two  bullocks  about  lis.  (Rs.  7).  A  plough  lasts  two  years. 
The  heavy  hoe  or  ukki-kunti,  is  a  bdbhul  beam  five  feet  long 
and  one  foot  broad  with  an  iron  blade  four  feet  long  by  four  inches 
broad  running  horizontally  along  its  length  and  supported  by  two 
wooden  stays  one  and  a  half  feet  long  which  are  fixed  in  the  beam 
about  six  inches  from  each  end.  This  beam  is  joined  to  the  yoke  by 
two  small  beams  or  rafters  about  eight  feet  long.  The  heavy  boo  is 
drawn  by  two  to  eight  bullocks  and  is  so  made  tlyat  by  lengthening 
or  shortening  the  rope  the  blade  passes  several  inches  under  the 
ground  or  merely  scrapes  the  surface.  It  is  used  for  loosening  the 
ground,  covering  the  seed,  breaking  clods,  and  uprooting  shrubs 
and  weeds.  When  more  than  four  bullocks  are  yoked,  one  man 
drives  the  first  four  bullocks  and  a  second  drives  the  rest.  An 
eight-bullock  heavy  hoe  or  nltki-kunti  costs  £2  16*.  (Rs.  28),  a  four- 
bullock  hoe  £1  88.  (Rs.  U),  and  a  two-bullock  hoe8«.  (Rs.  4).  The 
chief  parts  of  the  heavy  hoe  last  seven  or  eight  years.  The  small 
parts  want  yearly  repair.  The  small  hoe  or  y<u.U  consists  of  a  bdbhul 
beam  two  and  a  quarter  feet  long  by  six  inches  broad,  with  two  stays 
like  tho  heavy  hoe.  In  the  lower  ond  of  each  stay  a  blade  of  iron 
about  six  inches  long  is  fixed  horizontally  to  the  beam.  The  two 
blades  from  the  two  stays  fall  in  a  line  leaving  an  open  space  three 
or  four  inches  long  in  the  middle.  The  beam  is  joined  to  the  yoke 
by  two  small  rafters  each  about  nine  feet  long.  Two  such  hoes  are 
generally  fastened  to  one  yoke  and  are  drawn  by  a  pair  of  bullocks 
driven  by  two  men.  The  hoe  is  used  for  clearing  the  land  of  grass 
and  weeds  between  the  rows  of  a  growing  crop,  and  also  for 
loosening  the  surface.  The  sinall  hoe  or  yadi  costs  9».  (Rs.  4{). 
The  seed-drill  or  /cMrgfi  isa  block  of  bdbhul  wood  four  to  five  feet  long 
by  one  foot  broad  with  three  to  four  square  prongs  set  into  it  at  right 
Angles.  Into  each  prong  is  fixed  a  hollow  bamboo  about  three  feet 
long  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  These  meet  at  the  top  in  a  wooden 
cnp.  Into  this  cup,  which  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
b':  ':  holes,  the  driver  keeps  steadily  pouring  seed  which  passes 

thr     ^;      r.n  bamlK>o  tubcs  aud  prongs  iuto  a  ucat  furrow  cut  in  front 
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of  each  tube  by  the  sharolike  iron  tip  of  the  prong.  The  block  of  W( 
is  joined  to  the  yoke  by  two  small  b(»tns  or  rafters  about  eight  feet 
long.  The  seed-drill  never  requires  more  than  two  ballocka.  It 
is  made  by  the  village  carpenter  and  is  used  in  sowing  all  ki 
of  grain  except  rice.  It  costs  about  6».(R8. 3).  Except  the  bea 
prongs,  and  iron  tips,  which  should  be  replaced  every  year,  the  si 
drill  lasts  seven  or  eight  years.  The  rake  or  rdyol  consists  of  a  pi 
of  blackwood  about  one  and  a  half  feet  long  with  seven  to  nine  t 
and  a  bamboo  handle  four  to  five  feet  long.  It  is  used  for  gatheri 
straw  and  costs  about  2s.  (Re.  1).  It  lasts  eight  or  ten  yea: 
Besides  these  field  tools  there  are  the  bladed  pickaxe  or  byadyu  £__, 
cutting  shrubs  and  plants  costing  2«.  (Re.  1),  the  pickaxe  or  gudaU 
for  digging  costing  2«.  (Re.  1),  the  reaping  sickle  or  hidgol  costing 
Is.  3d.  (10  as.),  the  weeding  sickle  or  khtirpi  costing  9d.  (6  as.),  the 
axe  or  kodli  costing  Is.  dd.  (10  as.),  the  spade  or  sartaki  costing  Qd. 
(6fl«.),  and  the  v\otm  halli  a  wooden  tripod  for  the  winnower  to 
on  costing  2<f.  6d.  (Rs.  1  ^). 

With  scanty  and  uncertain  rainfall  and  few  irrigation  works 
district  suffers  from  periodical  want  of  water.  The  reason  why 
few  irrigation  works  are  found  in  a  district  which  stands  so  m' 
in  want  of  irrigation  is  that  there  are  almost  no  sites  suitabl 
such  small  works  as  are  within  the  means  of  the  people.  In 
Bijilpur,  and  BAgalkot  a  large  area  close  to  the  villages  is  wa' 
from  wells  and  small  streams.  In  1881-82,  excluding  wells,  thirty- 
two  irrigation  works  watering  1372  acres  yielded  a  consolida' 
yearly  revenue  of  £461  (Rs.  4610)  of  which  the  irrigation  shar 
seventy-eight  per 'cent  or  about  £360  (Rs.  3600)  or  an  ave 
acre  rate  of  os.  3d.  (Rs,  2|).  Of  the  thirty-two  irrigation  wi 
seventeen,  or  one  work  for  every  338  square  miles,  are  repaired 
the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  remaining  fifteen,  whii 
are  classed  as  temporary,  are  maintained  by  the  people.  Of 
reservoirs  and  ponds  105  are  in  Bidimi,  sixty-eight  each 
B^lgalkot  and  Hungund,  forty -seven  in  Bagevddi,  forty -one 
Bijapur,  twelve  in  Muddebihal,  ten  in  Sindgi,  and  four  in  I 
The  water  of  only  fifteen  of  these  reservoirs  is  used  for  irrigatii 
Of  these  fifteen,  one  at  Sirur  in  Bdgalkot  waters  eighteen  acres 
land  and  yields  a  consolidated  assessment  of  £4  6s.  (Rs.  43). 
remaining  fourteen  reservoirs  are  at  Bdnsbankari,  Tolachki 
Govanki,  Kondur,  Nandikeshvar,  and  Nilgand,  and  two  each 
Parvati  and  Tina^dgar  all  in  Bilddmi,  at  Kamatgi  and  Mamddpur 
Bijdpur,  and  at  Inchgeri  in  Indi.  The  Bdnshankari  lake  about  t 
miles  south-east  of  B^ddmi,  formerly  known  as  Harishchandra  Ti: 
is  believed  to  have  been  built  some  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
Jains  Shankershet  and  Chandrashet.  It  has  solid  masonry  retain! 
walls  on  four  sides  and  three  sluices  on  the  east.  It  is  362  feet^ 
square  and  has  a  greatest  depth  of  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  supplied 
by  a  perpetual  spring  which  rises  in  a  swamp  about  a  mile  abovo 
the  lake.  The  same  spring  also  supplies  the  Tolachkod  reservoir 
which  is  a  weir  across  a  stream  at  B^nshankari.  In  the  hot  weather, 
even  after  a  bad  monsoon,  this  spring  runs  over  two  and  a  half  cubic 
feet  the  second.  Its  water  is  used  in  raising  garden  crops  in  about 
twenty  acres  of  lftn<?      ""      Govanki  reservoir  about  six  mile.«?  and 
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the  N&ndikeshvar  reservoir  about  seven  miles  east  of  Badanii  are 
rIso  fed  from  unfailing  springs  in  the  stiudstone  rocks.  The  Keutliir 
reservoir  about  six  miles  north  of  B&dami,  said  to  have  been  built 
before  the  Muhannnadan  conquest,  has  a  catchment  area  of* 
twenty-two  square  miles.  When  full  its  area  is  S30  acres  and  it  has  a  " 
greatest  depth  of  twelve  feet.  The  water  never  dries  and  is  naed  in 
watering  125  acres  of  land.  Phins  and  estimates  have  been  (1881  -S2) 
submitted  for  raising  the  waste  escape  level  and  the  dam  and 
strengthening  the  weir.  The  Nilgund  reservoir,  about  ten  miles 
west  of  Bddanii,  when  fuU  has  an  area  of  230  acre.s  but  has  hitherto 
been  little  tised  fur  irrigation.  In  1882-83  the  reservoir  was 
improved  and  repaired  and  the  area  under  command  increased  to  347 
acres.  At  Parvati,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Bdddmi,  are  two 
reservoirs  a  large  and  a  smaller.  The  smaller  has  been  repaired  by 
stopping  leaks  and  improved  by  raising  the  waste  weir  244  foot, 
thus  increasing  the  capacity  from  twenty  to  twenty-nine  million  cubic 
feet.  Tlie  area  watered  by  these  reservoirs  is  seventy-nine  acres. 
At  Timsigar  twelve  miles  north  of  Badauii  are  two  small  reservoirs 
holding  water  only  during  the  monsoon.  At  Kamatgi  twelve  miles 
east  of  BijApur  is  a  re.servoir  said  to  have  been  built  about  1620 
by  Ibrdhira  Adil  Shah  II.  the  fifth  Adil  ShJlhi  king  of  Bijupur 
(1580-1620).  It  was  intended  as  a  pleasure  resort  with  garden  and 
water  pavilions  which  are  now  in  rnins.  Its  natural  catchment  area 
is  small,  but  it  was  increased  by  a  catch-water  drain  which  has 
been  breached  and  as  the  reservoir  is  on  a  stream  which  would 
be  the  waste  channel  from  the  proposed  Don  reservoir,  thp> 
restoration  and  improvement  of  this  work  are  in  abeyance.  When 
full,  the  reservoir  covers  seventy  and  waters  tifty-six  acres.  At 
Mamddpur  in  Bijapur  are  two  lakes  or  reservoirs  called  for  distinction 
tbe  Great  and  the  Small,*  As  shown  by  a  Persian  inscription  cut 
in  Btono  both  were  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £21,250  (50,000  kuns) 
by  Sultdn  iMuhammad  (1626-1656)  of  Bijapur  in  \.d.  1633.=  Both 
reservoirs  are  formed  by  earthen  dams  faced  on*  the  water  side  by 
.strong  well  built  stone  walls,  damming  two  streams,  at  a  placa 
where  a  small  gneissic  and  sandstone  inlier  has  formed  moat 
favourable  sites.  The  large  reservoir  is  probably  the  largest  existing 
reservoir  in  the  Presidency,  of  native  construction,  \\1ien  full  its 
sarface  area  is  864-  acres  or  IJ  square  miles.  The  dam  is  2662  feet 
long,  or  just  over  half  a  mile,  and  its  greatest  height  is  twenty-seven 
feet  nine  inches.  The  escape  for  surplus  water  is  cut  in  the  hard 
({uartzite  rock.  It  has  several  outlets  for  irrigation  each  consisting 
of  a  series  of  round  holes  cut  in  stone  at  different  levels  closed  by 
wooden  plugs  in  the  usual  native  method.  These  holes  communicate 
with  manonry  culverts  through  the  earthen  dam.  Some  of  theso 
outlets,  which  are  no  longer  used  and  are  a  source  of  leakage,  are 
being  permanently  closed.  The  rest  are  being  fitted  with 
modem  sluice  gates  worked  from  the  top  of  the  dam  by  a  screw. 
This  work  ia  in  hand  and   will   be  completed  boforo  .Tune   1884. 


•Mr.  R.  B.  Joynw,  (\K. 
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Except  in  seasons  of  unusual  drought  the  water  in  this  reservoir  bwii 
throughout  the  year.  The  smaller  lake  to  tho  east  of  the  largr 
lake  when  full  has  a  surface  area  of  428  aci-es  and  a  greatesit  depth 
;^f  twelve  feet.  The  length  of  the  dam  is  1180  feet.  The  reservoir 
•  generally  dries  in  March  or  April  and  grain  is  sown  ia  the  bed. 
The  area  watered  by  these  two  reservoirs  is  about  67 i  ncrc«.  It] 
yields  a  yearly  consolidated  land  and  water  revenue  of  £278  8«. 
(Rf.  2784).  This  includes  the  area  held  by  free  holders  or 
indmdars.  Tho  area  of  the  Government  lands  is  433  acres  and 
the  consolidated  yearly  revenue  is  £177  (Rs.  1770).  The  old 
records  show  a  much  heavier  rate  of  assessment  before  the  reservoir* 
were  taken  over  by  the  English  Government  in  1848,  which  wa§ 
probably  liable  to  remission  in  bad  years.  The  average  acre  rate 
ia  now  Ss  (Ra  4).  Of  £177  (Rs.  1770),  £152  (Rs.  1520)  or  7«. 
(Ea.  3^)  the  acre  would  represent  the  water  share  and  £25  (Rs.  250) 
(Jr  Is.  (8  as.)  the  acre  the  land  share.  Except  in  occasional  years 
of  unusually  good  rainfall  both  of  these  reservoirs  are  of  larger 
capacity  than  their  catchment  works  serve  to  fill.  At  luchgeri  to 
Indi,  a  stream  wns  dammed  by  a  solid  masonrj'  wall.  The  work 
of  damming  was  begun  in  1856  by  the  revenue  departmeut  and 
finished  in  1857  by  the  public  works  department.  The  lake  has  a 
sluice  gate  and  water-courses  for  leading  the  water  to  the 
neighbouring  fields.  In  1874  the  wall  was  breached  by  a  heavy 
flood  and  the  work  has  not  since  been  used  for  irrigation. 
Hungand  about  sixty-seven  acres  of  land  are  watered  by  strea 
which  draw  their  supply  from  a  feeder  of  the  Krishna  which 
a  good  cold  weather  flow  derived  from  the  granite  hills  of 
Nizdm'a  countiy. 

According  to  the  Collector's  return  for  1882-83  there  were  in  all 
6119  wells  of  wliich  3575  were  with  steps  and  2544  were  without 
steps.  Of  61 19  wells,  534  with  steps  and  566  without  steps  were 
in  Indi  ;  789  with  steps  and  306  without  steps  were  in  Sindgi ;  410 
with  steps  and  161  without  steps  were  in  Muddebihdl ;  ilO  with 
steps  and  422  without  steps  were  in  BijApur  ;  700  with  steps  and  20~ 
without  steps  were  in  BagevAdi ;  161  with  steps  and  211  without  steps 
were  in  Bagalkot;  298  with  steps  and  385  without  steps  were  in 
Badimi ;  and  267  with  steps  and  286  without  steps  were  in  Huugund 
The  avei-age  depth  of  wells  is  twenty  feet  in  Indi,  thirty  feet  in 
Sindgi,  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  Muddebih61,  forty  feet  in  Bijapur, 
forty  to  sixty  feet  in  B6gevfidi,  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  feet  in 
Bllgalkot,  thirty  feet  in  Bddami,  and  eleven  to  forty-two  feet  i 
Hungund.  Wells  built  on  all  four  sides  with  stone  and  mortar^ 
generally  large  enough  for  two  or  three  leather-bags  to  work  at  a  time^ 
cost  about  £500  (Ks,  5000)  and  are  rarely  built  solely  for  watering,] 
WelLs  with  one  aide  of  built  stone  masonry  and  three  sides  faced 
with  dry  Btone  masonry,  cost  £100  to  £300  (Rs.  1000-3000),  and 
wells  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep  and  the  same  in  diameter,  without  J 
masonry  except  on  the  side  where  the  leather-bag  works,  wher^H 
«i  wall  either  of  dry  stone  or  atone  and  mortar  is  built  to  supports 
the  lifting  frame,  cost  £20  to  £40  (Rs.  200-400).  The  1876-77 
famine  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  well  siuking  as  fodder  was 
scarce    that   many   wells   were  dun:   simply    fur  watering  Ji'tSri  ! 
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fodder.  Most  of  these  famine  wells  were  temporaiy  holes  dag' 
in  the  ground  with  a  wooden  frame  on  one  side  with  which  to  raise 
the  water.  By  these  wells  the  total  irrigated  area  of  the  district 
was  (1878)  raised  from  9000  acres  to  18,667  acres.  For  garden, 
tillage  water  is  raised  from  wells  by  a  ynol  or  leather- bag.  The  bag  . 
is  five  and  a  half  foot  in  diameter  with  »  leather  trunk  three  and  a 
half  feeb  long  and  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  attached  to  the 
bottom.  To  the  top  of  the  bag  an  iron  ring  about  an  inch  thick 
and  about  seven  feet  in  circumference  is  fastened.  To  this 
ring  a  four-handed  iron  catcher  is  attached  and  at  the  point  where 
the  four  hands  meet  a  large  rope  is  fastened.  To  the  loAver  jaw  of 
the  mouth  of  the  trunk  a  second  smaller  rope  is  fastened.  At  the  top 
of  the  well,  where  the  bag  is  to  work,  a  masonry  trough  is  built.  In 
this  two  wooden  uprights  are  fixed  about  four  feet  apart  and  a  small 
beam  with  a  pulley  in  the  middle  is  laid  broadthwiijo  over  the  two 
uprights.  At  the  bottom  of  the  uprights  a  wooden  roller  w  fixed* 
Over  this  structure  the  bag  is  worked  by  flinging  the  ring  rope 
over  the  poUey  and  the  trunk  ropo  over  the  roller.  The  other  ends 
of  these  ropes  are  tied  to  a  yoke  drawn  down  an  inclined  plane  by 
two  and  sometimes  by  four  bullocks.  When  the  bullocks  move 
backward  up  the  inclined  plane  the  bag  goes  down  into  the  well 
and  is  tilled ;  then  the  bullocks  move  forward  and  bring  the  bag  to 
the  top  of  the  well  where  it  is  emptied  by  pulling  the  ring  rope, 
the  water  running  through  the  trunk.  The  initial  cost  of  working 
a  bag  including  bullocks  is  £10  (Rs.  100).  The  monthly  working 
charges,  consisting  of  two  men's  wages  and  the  keep  of  animals, 
amount  to  about  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15).  Irrigation  from  streams  ia 
carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  from  wells.  A  wooden  frame  called 
hivili  is  set  on  the  bank  and  the  water  is  raised  in  a  bag. 
Sometimes  a  hole  is  dug  a  little  from  the  bank,  large  enough  to 
allow  the  leather-bag  to  work  and  the  channel  is  cut  from  the 
stream  into  this  hole.  A  well  is  thus  formed  and  is  always  fed  from 
the  stream. 

In  1877-78  several  irrigational  sites  were  examined  and  plans 
and  estimates  for  several  works  were  prepared.  Of  these  projects 
the  Don  river  scheme  is  the  most  important.  This  comprises  a 
very  largo  storage  reservoir  on  the  river  with  canals  on  the  left  bank 
commanding  193,881  acres  or  303  square  milM  of  land  in  the 
BijApur,  Sindgi,  and  B%evAdi  sub-divisions.  The  site  of  the 
reservoir  dara  is  on  the  river  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Bijapur. 
The  design  is  for  an  earthen  dam  1  ♦,300  feet  long  and  eighty-nine 
feet  in  greatest  height.  The  area  of  the  catchment  basin  is  419 
Booare  miloa.  The  area  of  surface  of  full  supply  in  the  reservoir  is 
lo'G4  sqniire  miles,  and  the  contents  of  the  lake  are  estimated  at 
'  "^065  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  facilities  for  a  work  of  this  size 
very  great.  A  rocky  saddle,  affording  a  length  of  1800  feet  of 
waste  weir,  is  available,  and  the  canals  cross  the  watershed  and 
cx)uld  be  carried  on  so  as  to  command  tho  whole  area  between  the  Don 
and  the  Bhima.  The  canals  are  designed  to  have  a  total  length  of 
134miles  excluding  sixty-two  miles  of  main  branches  or  distributaries 
ivn«l  \v\\\  command  193,881  acres.  Tho  work  is  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  watering  23,434  acres  yearly,  and  the  net  revenue  is 
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estimated  at  £1 1,717  (Rs.  1,17,170).  The  entiinat'e  for  the  complti« 
scheme  is  £221,615  (Ra.  22,16,150).  Id  1879-80  tlie  surveyt  a. 
connecLion  with  this  project  were  roinplett'd.  A  series  of  boriogp 
were  made  on  the  dam  silo  and  preparations  made  for  sinking^  a  ki«l 
,  well.'  Aa  the  estimates  for  land  compensation  for  ihia  project  ww« 
found  too  large,  further  investigation  of  the  scheme  has  been  stopped. 
Another  irrigiitionul  work  which  is  now  under  construction  •-  • 
reBervoir  at  Muchkundi  four  miles  south  of  B^galkot.  In  IS. 
complete  plans  and  estimates  were  drawn  up  and  sanctioned, 
lake  is  designed  to  be  formed  by  an  earthen  dam  sixty. five  f^ 
greatest  height  and  720  feet  long.  The  area  of  the  lake  when 
will  be  1059  acres  and  its  contents  765  millions  of  cubic  feet. 
cat<hment  area  is  28 J  square  miles.  Two  canals,  led  ofif  from 
lake,  are  designed  to  command  an  area  of  14,400  acres, 
avei-age  yearly  supply  of  water  is  calculated  to  suffice  for  10.36 
acres  of  irrigation  and  the  net  revenue  is  estimated  at  £600 
(Rs.  6000).  The  work  has  the  advantage  of  providing  very  large 
storage  room  at  a  compai^ative  small  cost.  No  economy  would  be 
obtained  by  lowering  the  level  of  full  supply  as  the  cost  of  deepening 
the  waste  weir  is  more  than  that  of  raising  the  dam  whicii  is  a 
remarkably  short  one.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  £13,876 
(Rs.  1,38,760).  During  1879-80  the  work  was  carried  on  as  • 
famine  relief  work  and  up  to  the  31st  of  March  1883  the  concrete 
dam  with  masonry  faces,  which  will  be  sixty  feet  high  whea 
completed,  was  raised  to  within  six  feet  of  its  full  height.  The 
sluices  were  fixed  and  the  masonry  work  raised  to  the  same  level  as 
the  dam  work  The  cutting  of  the  main  channel  was  nearly 
completed  for  the  first  four  miles.  An  aqueduct,  one  bridge,  t 
inlets,  and  two  vertical  falls  on  the  main  canal  were  also  complet 

All  classes    of  husbandmen    enrich    their    fields   with    manu 
which  consists  of  house  sweepings,  ashes,  cattle  litter,  and  all  kin 
of  rubbish  and  decayed  vegetable  matter.     These  are   laid   togethi 
.  in  a  pit  and  when  the  whole  has  decayed  into  a  powder  it  is  cart- 
and  spread  over  the  fields  by   the  hand.      Except   rice   land 
watered  land  is  manured  once  or  twice   a  year.      Dry-crop  Ian 
sown  with  the  early  monsoon  or  mungdri  crops,  is  also  manured,  red 
soil  yearly  and  black  soil  if  possible  once  in  three  years.    Probably 
one-eighth  of  the  early  crop  or  kharif  land  is  manured  yearly.     T' 
quantity  of  manure  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  soil  from  600  »»( 
an  acre  on   the  poor  lands    of  the   north   to  200  to  300  mntut 
the  richer  lands  of  the  south.     Manure  is  seldom  sold.     Thenom; 
acre  cost  of  manuring  garden  lands  is  estimated  at  8i.  to  lOf.  (R8.4 
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1  The  reenlts  of  the  trul  pit«  and  borings  mode  in  the  Don  river  in  1879  show  that 
the  rock  ia  reached  thirty-five  feet  from  the  bod  of  the  river  nnd  forty  feet  from  the 
highest  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  there  wm  below 
the  Biirfiice,  black  soil  for  four  feet,  red  soil  with  umd  for  four  feet,  white  MUidy  cUy 
for  nx  feet,  pure  reddiBh  brown  clay  for  fourteen  feet,  stlfif  dark  brown  clay  for  three 
feet,  Itmeatooe  for  one  foot,  and  pure  dark  brown  clay  for  three  feet.  On  the  left 
bank,  there  waa,  below  the  surface,  black  eoil  for  fifteen  feet,  clay  with  sand  for  six 
feet,  yellow  clay  and  white  lime  with  sand  for  eIev«D  feet,  yellow  clay  with  eand  for 
four  feet,  and  yellow  clay  with  fragments  of  stones  f»r  four  feet.  Messrs.  F.D. 
C-ampbell  and  R.  B.  Joyncr. 
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and  oi  uiaauriag  dry-crop  lands  at  6*.  to  8*.  (R8.3-4).  Except  that 
land  sown  one  year  with  cotton  or  linseed  is  next  year  sown  with 
Indian  millet  wheat  or  gram,  no  regular  change  of  crops  is  observed. 
Tillage  13  either  dry  kiidaramba  (K.)  or  wet  perinimba  (K.) 
Owiug  to  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation  there  is  very  little', 
wet  tillage  The  dry  field  tillage  varies  according  as  the  soil  ia 
black  or  red  and  saudy.  To  bring  black  soil  fields  under  tillage  for 
the  first  time  is  a  heavy  and  costly  task  as  the  fields  are  overgrown 
with  a  creeping  grass  called  kariali  (M.)  or  karige  or  7iat  (KJ) 
Cynodon  dactylon.  The  roots  of  this  grass  form  a  thick  mat  eight  or 
ten  inches  below  the  surface,  choke  all  other  vegetable  growth,  and 
if  not  cut  year  after  year  gain  more  strength  and  spread  over  a 
wider  area.  The  better  the  land  the  stronger  are  the  bushes  and  the 
thicker  is  the  hariali.  The  field  tool  used  in  breaking  np  the  field 
id  the  heavy  plough  or  negali  drawn  by  five  pairs  of  bullocks,  of 
which  one  pair  if  not  two  pairs  must  be  of  a  superior  breed  costing 
£7  to  £12  (Rs.70- 120)  the  pair.  As  the  country  ia  too  hot  and  dry 
for  them  buffaloes  are  not  used.  The  heavy  plough  is  set  to  work 
immediately  after  the  rains  are  over,  that  is  in  October  or  November, 
when  the  ground  is  soft  enough  to  let  the  plough  sink  below  the 
matted  mass  of  the  hariali  roots.  The  work  of  cutting  the  rootsi 
locally  called  nai  khapane,  is  so  slow  that  seven  months  are  required 
to  bring  twenty-fonr  acres  of  waste  land  under  tillage.  During  this 
time  the  roots  are  cut  out  and  the  field  is  ploughed  lengthwise 
breadthwise  and  comervvise.  When  the  work  of  catting  the  roots 
ia  over  the  high  priced  bullocks  are  sold  as  their  keep  is  costly. 
Including  the  price  of  animals,  their  keep,  and  the  hired  labour,  the 
charges  for  seven  months  amount  to  £70  (Rs.  700).  This  outlay  is 
beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  husbandmen  who  to  minimise  the 
expense  combine  together  and  help  one  another.  Sometimes 
occupants  lease  their  laud  for  twelve  to  twenty  years  to  husbandmen 
on  condition  that  the  hariali  is  rooted  out,  the  husbandman  agreeing 
to  pay  the  occupant  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  produce.  After 
being  worked  by  the  heavy  plough  the  land  is  left  very  rough  and 
when  the  clods  are  a  little  softened  by  the  first  rains,  the  ground  is 
two  or  three  times  harrowed  and  is  cleared  of  weeds  and  roots  by 
the  luind.  In  the  first  year  the  field  is  sown  with  cotton  or  gram, 
but  the  outturn  is  trifling.  In  the  second  or  third  year  wherever 
haridli  shows  itself,  hand  hoeing  is  wanted.  The  surface  ground  is 
then  levelled  either  by  a  harrow  or  by  a  clod-breaker  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  bnllocks,  for  these  two  yeare  the  crops  grown  ai*e  the  same 
OB  those  of  the  preceding  year  but  the  outturn  is  better.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  season  the  field  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  full 
tillage  or  khirde.  After  three  years  the  surface  is  every  j'ear  cleaned 
bj  a  scalping  knife.  As  they  are  shallower  and  are  not  liable  to  bo 
overgrown  with  haridli,  red  soils  do  not  want  the  heavy  plough. 
As  red  soils,  especially  sandy  reds,  are  apt  to  harden  and  cake  after 
rain,  they  are  kept  as  loose  and  friable  as  possible.  The  sandier 
the  land  the  more  harm  heavy  rain  causes.  Two  or  three  showery 
days  in  a  fortnight  are  enough  for  the  red  soils  until  late  in  the 
•caaon  in  September-October,  when  the  grain  is  filling  in  the  heada. 
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a  good  deal  of  rain  is  required.     The  first  operation  iu  a  red 
field  is  to   enrich   it  with    ordinary  manure  in  March.     In  Apt 
after  the    first  showers    have    begun,    the    field    is    at    intei 
ploughed  three  times  with  the  smaller  plough  and  the  manure  spi 
'through  the  soil.     In  May^  the  stubble  of  the  previous   crop 
weeds  are  cut  out  by  the  scalping  knife,  which  in  loose   sandy  sc 
is  fixed  so  as  to  pass   two  or  three  inches  bolow  the  surface, 
stubble  and  the  weeds  are  gathered  either  by  a  rake  or  by   ha 
In  June  when  the  south-west  rains  have  begun,  or,  if  the  rains  he 
off,  in  July  or  even  as  late  as  August,  the  seed  is  sown  by  the 
machine.     If  the  sowing  is  delayed  till  August  the  surface  hi 
again  to  bo  cleaned  by  the  scalping  knife.     During  the  first   foi 
or  five  weeks  after  sowing  the  heavy  hoe  or  uki-kunti  is  used  twi< 
After  the  second  hoeing  the  plants  are  too  high  and  thoy  are  weed^ 
by  hand  generally  twice  in  the  course  of  the  second  and   thii 
months.     As  soon  as  the  heads  of  corn  begin  to  form,  guards 
set  over  the  field,   some  on  foot,  others  mounted  on  stages  or 
trees,  to  keep  off  pilferers  and  drive  away  birds,   birds  particular! 
if  not   kept  off,  working  great  havoc  among  the  standing  cro| 
The  birds  are  kept  off  by  all  sorts  of  noises,  by  slinging  small  earthen^ 
pellets,  and  sometims  by  shaking  leaf  strings  hung  from   one  stAge 
or  tree  to  another.     Often  a  girl  is  mounted  on  one  of  these  stages 
with  her  reeling  machine  or  nalu  ratti,  at  times  bellowing  at  tl 
birds,  or  slinging  a  pellet,  or  cracking  a  largo  hempen  whip, 
scaring  deer,  hares,  wild  boars,  and  jackals,  a  wooden  post  six 
eight  feet  high  is  sunk  upright  into  the  middle  or  into  a  corner  of  i 
field,  and  a  whitewashed  earthen  jar  is  laid  on  the  top,  and  a  blanket 


or  a  waistcloth,  or  a  woman's  robe  iu  rags  is  hung  from  the  pole, 

as  to  look  like  the  figure 

reaped   they   are   thrash« 

diameter  is  wetted  and  b 

firm.     The  corn  is  taken   to  this  space.     If  it  is  Indian  millet 


as  to  look  like  the  figure  of  a  man  or  a  woman.     After  the  crops  a|H 
reaped   they   are   thrashed.     A   space  twelve   to  twenty  yards  aP 


diameter  is  wetted  and  beaten  till  the  surface  is  smooth,  hard,  and 

millet  the  heads  arc  cut  oif  and  thrown  on  the  thre.shing  floor,  ani 
if  it  is  wheat  or  gram  the  plants  are  thrown.  The  farmer's  who!^ 
stock  of  bullocks  is  yoked  abreast  and  they  are  driven,  muzzled, 
i-ound  a  post  in  the  centre.  As  soon  as  the  whole  is  thrashed,  on 
some  day  when  the  breeze  is  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy  the  grain 
is  winnowed.  A  man  stands  on  a  methihalliov  wooden  tripod  and 
the  grain  is  handed  to  him  in  a  four-sided  tray  made  of  close 
mat -work.  The  front  and  broadest  edge  of  this  tray  has  no  riro, 
and  over  this  the  winnower  drops  the  grain  and  chaff,  the  grain 
falling  to  the  ground  and  the  chaff  blowing  to  one  side. 

According  to  their  seed  times  and  harvest  times,  the  Bijdpnr 
crops  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  early  or  main  rain  that  is 
khafif  (M.  H.)  or  tnungdn  (K.)  and  kte  or  cold  weather  that 
is  rahi  (M.  H.)  or  Idngdri  (K.).  The  hhanf  crops,  which 
sown  in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July 
harvested  in  November  and  December,  want  rain  in  June,  Ji 
and  August,  and  are  injured  by  heavy  rain  after  the  grain  is  in 
To  this  class  of  crops  chiefly  belong  the  red  variety  of  Indian  milj 
;rari  (M.)  or  ken-jola   (K.)  Sorghum  vnlgarc,  bdjri  (M.)  or  mji  "' 


KaraitakJ 
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Penicillaria  spicata,  rice  hhdt  (M.)  or  bkatta  (K.)  Oryza  sativa,  vimj 
(M.)  or  he8rtt{K.)  Pbaseolua  radiatus, />ot'/o  (M.)  or  arn*  (K.)  Dolichoa 
lablab^  udid  (M.)  oi'  vdilu  (K.)  Phaseolus  mungo,  chavli  (M.)  or 
aUandi  (K.)  Dolichos  catjang,  kulthi  (M.)  or  hurli  (K.)  Dolidioa 
biflorus,  tnr  (M.)  or  loijri  (K.)  Cajanus  indicus,  HI  (M.)  ov  ijallu  (K.)* 
Seaamnmindicum,  SLndambddi  {M.)  or  putuU(K.)  Hibiscus  canuabinua. 
All  those  are  grown  in  red  or  niusdli  soils ;  and  millet,  til,  udid,  viug 
and  rdla  (M.)  or  n<iva7ii  (K.)  Panicurn  italicura  also  in  black  Boila. 
In  the  more  sandy  soils  all  these  eoi'ly  crops  are  sown  ia  tho  latter 
part  of  June,  but  in  the  more  mixed  and  loamy  sands  they  are 
aometimes  sown  in  July  or  early  August.  For  the  rabi  (M.)  or 
hingdri  (K.)  crops  which  are  sown  only  in  black  soils  ia  September 
and  the  beginning  of  November  aud  are  harvested  from  tlie  end  of 
December  to  tho  begiuning  of  April,  rain  is  wanted  in  August  and 
September.  To  this  class  chiefly  belong  white  Indian  millet  jmri 
(M.)  or  bili'joJa  (K.)  Holcus  cernus,  cotton  lalpus  (M.)  or  hatti  (K.) 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  wheat  ghau  (M.)  godi  (K.)  Triticum 
asstivuni,  gram  hnrbhara  (M.)  or  hadll  (K.)  Cicer  arietiuum, 
linseed  juvas  (M.)  or  alshi  (K.)  Lintim  usitatissimum,  and  kardai 
(M.)  or  Icusbi  (K.)  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

In  1881-82,  of  1,759,810  acres  held  for  tillage,  143,358  acres 
or  8'14  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  tho  remaining 
1,616,458  acres  817  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  l,GIt>,775  aci-es 
under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  1,209,078  acres  or  7478  per  cent; 
949,386  of  them  under  Indian  millet  Sorghum  vulgare,  136,924 
under  spiked  millet  Penicillaria  spicata,  97,746  under  wheat 
Triticum  a;stivum,  92G9  under  Italian  millet  Panicurn  italicum, 
6004  under  rice  Oryza  sativa,  3920  under  mva  Panicurn  miliar©, 
622  under  barley  Hordeura  hexastychon,  304  under  maize  makdi 
(M.)  or  mehke  jola  (K.)  Zea  mays,  and  5897  under  other  grains  of 
which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  73,360  acres  or 
4*53  per  cent,  of  which  37,860  were  under  gram  Cicer  arietinum, 
14,720  under  cajan  pea  Cajanus  indicus,  7929  under  huUhi  Doliehos 
biflorus,  432  under  inxig  Phaseolus  radiatus,  and  5413  und^r 
other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  71,094  acres  or  439  per  cent  of 
which  29.097  were  under  linseed  Linuui  usitatissimum,  15,521  under 
jingolly  seed  Sesamum  iudicum,  and  25,870  under  other  oilseeds. 
Fibres  occupied  255,790  acres  or  1582  per  cent  of  which  255,367 
were  under  cotton  Gossypiutn  herbaceum,  and  423  under  Bombay 
hemp  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  7453  acres 
or  0-46  per  cent  of  which  1135  wore  under  sugarcane  us  (M.) 
kabbit  (K.)  Saccharum  officinarum,  1469  under  tobacco  tambdku, 
(M.)  or  hdge  soppu  (K.)  Nicotiana  tabaeum,  and  1637  under 
chillies  mtrchi  (M.)  or  mensiiikai  (K.)  Capsicum  frutescens.  The 
renjainirig  3162  acres  wore  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  following  are  tho  details  of  some  of  the  most  important 
crops:  Indian  millet  joari  (M.)  or  Jola  (K.)  Sorghum  vulgare 
with,  in  1881-82,  949,386  acres  or  58-72  per  cent  of  the 
whole  tillage  area  is  grown  over  the  whole  district.  Of  Indian 
millet  there  are  two  varieties  the  red  or  ken-jola  (K.)  and 
the   white  or  bili-jolu    (K.).      The   rod  or  ken-jola  is    grown    as 
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an  early  crop  and  is  sown  in  the  latter  batf  of  Juue   where  the 
is  sandy  and  towards  tlie  end  of  July  where  the  soil  is   mixed 
strong,  and  is  reaped  in   October  or  November,  about  a  fortni(^ 
after  the  end   of  the   south-west  rains.       The   white    or    bili  je 
'also  called  s/tt«/H;/i'rtn  is  grown  as  a  late  crop  in  black  soil  in 
latter  half  of  September,  and  is  gathered  in  the  end  of  Maifh  or 
begining  of  April.      When   the  crop  is  good,  white  fvdri   is   be 
raore  profitable  and  less  injurious  to  the  land  than  red  Jvdri.     Bef<] 
sowing  Indian  millet,  the  field  is  thrice  ploughed  by  the  light  plouj 
and  the  seed  is  dropped    through  the  seed  drill.      Tbe  chief  poii 
of  difference  between  the  red  and  wliite  varieties  are  that  the  seed 
the  white  variety  is  white,  nud  of  the  red  variety  brownish ;  the  sta 
of  the  white  variety  does  not  grow  to  more  than  half  the  height 
the  red  variety  and  contains    much  more  sugar.     The  grain   of  if 
white  variety  is  superior  in   flavour  and  the  proportional   shortnt 
of  the  stalk  seems  to  enable  the  earth  to  bear  many  more  plani 
On  the  best  black  lauds  in  good  years  the  ])lants  of  white /r^/ri 
closer  and  the  heads  are  better  filled   than  those  of  any  other  graij 
Indian  millet  and  millet  arc  the  staple  food  of  the  people. 

Wheat  ghau  (M.)  or  godi  (K.)  Triticum  sestivum  with,  in  1881- 
97,746  acres  or  604  per  cent   of   the   tillage  area   is  grown   o^ 
the    whole    district,    chiefly    in   Bagevadi,    Bijapnr,    Sindgi,    ar 
Mnddebihal,     Three    chief   varieties    of  wheat   known   as  tiimbi 
or  red,  klmpli,  and  holt  are  grown.      The   lambda  or  red  wheat 
the  best  and  is  like  the  ordinary    English   wheat.       The  khapl 
grown  as  a  watered  crop  in    garden  lands,  is  a  boarded  wheat,  lil 
the  English  barley  except  that  the   grain  is  oblong.      The  holt 
inferior  wheat  is  grown  in  rice  lands  after  the   rice  crop  has  hi 
carried.      As  a  dry-crop  wheat  is  grow^n   in   pure  black   soils, 
mixed  soil  called  mali,  and  in  a  gray  soil  formed  from  felspar  rod 
Of  these  the  mixed  or  malt  lands  are  the  beet  suited  for  the  growf 
of  wheat.     The  wheat  of  the  Don  valley  has  a  high  local  value ;  it 
salt  in  the  soil  instead  of  injuring    nourishes  the  wheat  plant.     TI 
land  is  carefully  prepared  and   manured  before   the   seed  is  80\ 
The  sowing  begins  soon  after  the  heavy  burst  of  the  north-east 
Madras  monsoon  which  generally  happens  in  October  and  sometime 
in  early  November.     The  quantity  of  seed  ranges  from   twenty-aU 
to  thirty  pounds  the  acre.     The  crop  which  wheat  follows  beat 
cotton  preceded  by  Indian  millet.     In  some  places  wheat  alternat 
with    sugarcane    and    gram.       Occasionally    kardai  or  safllower 
raised  between    the   rows  of  wheat  two  to  six   feet  apart.     Tl 
saflSower  ripens  one  month  later  and  does   not   interfere  with  tl 
growth   of  the    wheat.       The   wheat    crop    takes   three   to   thi 
and   a   half  months  to  ripen  and  is  reaped  in   March.     Dry-cr 
wheat  is  much  a£fected  by  atmospheric   changes.       It  is   affect* 
by  rain  twenty  or  twenty-five    days  after  the  seed  is  sown, 
is  also  affected  by  heavy  dews,  by  excessive  cold  following  col< 
weather  rain,  by  cold  noHherly  and  westerly  winds,    and,  at  tl 
time  when  the   crop   comes  to  bearing,  by  a  cold  and   northerlj 
wind  locally  called  kadki  or  haritihchandra  vara.     In    Sindgi   tl 
ill  effects  of   too    much    moisture    are   counteract-ed   by  throwinj 
mauui'e  or  ashes  on  the  tield.      Wheat  is  not  the  staple  food  of 
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people ;  only  the  rich  classes  eat  it  every  day.  In  ordinary  years 
largo  quantities  of  wheat  leave  the  district.  Some  of  it  goes  to 
SholApnr,  some  to  Athni  in  Belgaum,  and  some  to  Jamkhandi.  The 
rest  finds  its  way  to  Vengurla  and  KArwAr  and  from  those  ports  is* 
shipped  to  Bombay.  The  Bijdpar  hiisbaudmcn  do  not  send  grain 
on  their  own  acconut  to  Bombay  or  eren  to  Vengurla.  They  either 
take  it  for  sale  to  the  nearest  railway  station  or  they  dispose  of  it 
to  Belgaum  traders. 

Rice  bkdt   (M.)    or  hhutia  (K.)   Oryza  aativa  with  5004  acres  or 
0*30  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area,  from  want  of  irrigation  works,  is 
not  one  of  the  chief  crops  of  the  district.     In  Bad^mi  rice  is  grown 
from  the  water  of  some  of   the  larger  reservoirs.     Before  sowing 
them  the  rice  fields  are  flooded  till   they  are  two  or  three  feet 
deep  in   mud,  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  rectangles  four 
or  live  yards  long  and  two   or  three  yards  broad,   with  banks  three 
or  four  inches  high.      Cattle  dung  and  the  roots  of  old  rice  are 
trodden  and  kneaded  into  the  mud  either  with  a  broad   hoe  by  men 
waist-deep  in  tnud  or  by  a  plough  drawn  by  two   buffaloes.     The 
ploughing  con  only  be  done  towards  the  edges  of  the  tract  where 
the  depth  of  the  mud  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  middle  parts. 
If  the  dung  falls  short  or  if  the  cultivator  is  poor,  the   leaves  of 
karanj   Pongamia    glabra,  or  of  kodiaga  Galega   tinctoria,  which 
are  not  such  good  fertilizers  as  the  dung  are  kneaded  into  the  mud. 
After  the    kneading   is   over    the    little    spaces    are    levelled  and 
8moothe<l  by  a  wooden  hoe  or   toothless  rake  one  and  a  quarter  or 
two  feet  broad  and  the  earth  which  sticks   to  this  tool   serves  to 
make  the  little  embankments.      Tu  August  the  '  field  is  ready  for 
sowing.     The  seed  is  prepared  at  home  by  enclosing  it  in  a  cover 
of  twisted  grass  which  is  sunk  for  a  day  in  a  well,   then  taken  out, 
and  kept  in  the  house  for  two  days.       It  is  again  sunk   in   the 
water  for  a  day.    At  the  end  of  this  second  soaking  it  sprouts  and 
when  sprouted  is  sown  broadcast  in  the  field.     As   the  water  is 
always  flowing  or  ixtzing  off  a  fresh  supply  is  let  on  to  the  land 
once  a  week  or  oftener.      Two  complete  weedings  and  an  almost 
daily  removal  of  single  weeds  are  needed  during  the  latter  part  of 
January  when  the  crop  ia  ready  fur  reaping.     When  the  rice  ia 
ready  for  reaping  the  ground  is  still  so  muddy  that  one  man  wading 
in  the  mud  cu^  the  rice  and  hands   the  buudles  to  another  who 
carries  them  to  some  dry  raised  spot  on  the  border  of  the  field. 
This  part  of  the  labour  is  always  paid  in  kind.     At  the  spot  where 
it  \a  taken,  the  corn   is  thrashed  by  beating  the  heads  against  a 
board.     Following  the  same  process  a  second  crop  is  raised  from 
the  same  land,  the  interval  between  the  sowing  of  the  first  crop  and 
the  reaping  of  the  second  being  a  fortnight.     Of  these  two  crops  the 
second  which  is  sown  in  February  is  better  than  the  first,  because 
the  first  crop  which  is  sown  in  August  is  exposed  when  nearly  ripe  to 
a  cold  dry  wind  which  prevents  the  heads  from  filling. 

Cotton  kapuit  (M.)   or  haili  (K.)   Gossypinm  herbaceom  with,  in 

1881-82,  255,367  acres  or  15-89  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area  is  grown 

as  a  late  crop  mostly  in  the  black  soils  of  the  Sindgi,  B&gev4di, 

Muddebiha),  and  Ilunguud  anb-divisioua.    Of  these  Hungnnd  raise* 
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Uie  best  cottou  a^  it  Ita^  much  excellent  Boil,  has  a  generally  el 
and  sure  rainfall,  and,  till  the  1876-77  famine,  had  a  populati 
which  was  noted  for  its  laborions  and  careful  husbandly.  Asl 
'  Belgaura  three  kinds  of  cotton  are  grown,  Gossypium  arboreui 
i^evktipHs  (M.)  that  is  god's  cotton  used  in  making  sncred  three 
Gossypium  indicura  or  jvdri-halti  ( K.)  that  is  country  cotton  growi 
pnre  black  soils,  and  Gossypium  barbadenae  or  vihiiti  hnttl  (K.)  t\ 
is  New  Orleans  cotton  grown  iu  brown  Kuils.  In  1882-83  the 
under  New  Orleans  cotton  was  only  731  acres.  The  detailed  accol 
of  cotton  cultivation  given  in  the  Belgaura  Statistical  Accoi 
applies  to  Bijdpur.  No  crop  takes  more  out  of  the  soil  than  cott^ 
Cotton  never  thrives  in  the  same  field  for  two  successive  years, 
must  be  varied  with  Indian  millet,  wheat,  or  gram.  The  cotton  fi( 
are  enriched  with  the  ordinary  manure.  Fresh  manure  is  believt 
jto  heat  the  soil  nud  therefore  the  soil  is  manured  the  year  before 
cotton  is  sown.  Before  sowing  cotton,  partly  by  the  hand  and  paf 
with  the  hoe,  the  field  is  cleared  of  the  stumps  of  the  previous  cr 
and,  if  the  field  is  overgrown  with  the  karige  (K.)  grass,  it  is  ploughed 
with  the  larger  plough  or  neijlai.  After  the  ground  is  cleared 
the  clods  are  broken  by  a  heavy  wooden  beam.  In  the  latter  part 
August  the  land  becomes  fit  forsowing.  The  seedsarc  rubbed  in 
bullock  dung  and  water  and  are  then  rlropped  through  the  hell 
tubes  of  the  seed  drill  or  A'wr//»!  (K.).  'Jlie  seed  drill  is  immedii 
followed  by  the  hoe  which  closes  the  drilLs.  The  seed  loaves  si 
in  six  to  eight  days,  and  in  about  a  month  the  plants  are  three] 
four  inches  high.  The  farmer  then  works  the  grubber  between 
rows  of  seedlings,  rooting  out  young  weeds  and  grass,  the  surf  J 
is" turned,  and  the  soil  is  heaped  at  the  roots  of  the  young  plan 
Weeds  are  also  removed  by  labourers  with  a  sickle.  The  croi 
ready  for  picking  late  in  February  or  early  in  March.  A  good 
yields  five  and  sometimes  si.^c  pickings  j  a  poor  crop  not  more  t\ 
three  or  four.  The  detailed  account  given  in  the  Statistical  Accol 
of  Belgaum  of  the  attempts  tliat  were  made  between  lst.5'40 
1853-54  to  introduce  New  Orleans  oottfju  applies  to  the  thi 
Houthorn  sub'divisfon.s  of  Biigalkot,  Bildiirai,  and  flungund  whioh 
at  that  time  formed  part  of  Bclgautn.  Between  1850  and  ISM 
desoltory  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  American  cotton  into  tho 
northern  sub-divisions,  which,  e.tccpt  Bijdpur  which  was  vnC  " 
S/ititra,  then  formed  part  of  Shohipur.  Roth  iu  the  north  and 
tho  south  the  efforts  to  introduce  New  Orleans  cotton  failed. 
1851-52  in  Indi,  Sindgi,  Bagevddi,  and  Muddebihill  seventy- 
acres  were  under  New  Orleans ;  in  1S52-.53  the  area  rose  to  " 
acres;  and  in  1852-53  the  area  fell  to  almost  nothing.  Iu  II 
na  it  was  not  in  demand  the  Collector  of  Sholapur  recommeuc 
that,  until  the  country  was  opened  either  by  good  roads  or 
railway,  no  further  attempts  should  be  made  to  grow  New  Orleaj 
In  1857-58  experiments  with  Egyptian  cotton  were  made  in  fift 
HAgalkot  and  in  nineteen  Btldnmi  villages.     The  results  were 
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nnsatisfactory  that  Mr.  SotoQ  Karr,  the  Collector  feared  that  the 
seed  had  been  damaged  in  transit.  It  was  sown  much  moro  thickly 
than  usual,  but  not  nearly  the  usual  number  of  plants  came  up.  Mr. 
Suton  Karr  thought  that  if  it  was  watered  the  Egyptian  cotton  might  • 
sacceod,  but  he  found  the  people  unwilling  to  make  further  experi- 
ments. Only  in  a  fraction  of  the  Iifty  acres  which  were  planted 
with  Kgyptian  cotton,  hud  the  seed  .sprouted  and  the  outturn  waa 
miserably  small.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  found  the 
sample  which  was  sent  to  them  much  iujured  by  insects.  The  cleaned 
cotton  would  be  spotted  and  uneven  in  staple.  Still  the  staple 
was  long  tine  and  silky  aud  where  uninjared  by  damp  or  insects  waa 
very  strong.  If  carefully  cleaned  the  Chamber  thought  it  would 
probably  bo  equal  to  good  Egyptian  which  on  the  16th  of  July  1858 
sold  at  S^d.  to  9<i.  the  pound  in  the  LiverjKjol  market.  In  1859-60 
a  further  experiment  with  fresh  Egyptian  seed  was  tried  in  four 
I34d4mi,  three  Bagalkotj  and  fifteen  ilungund  villages.  The  seed 
was  distributed  free  of  charge  and  the  husbandmen  were  told  to 
BOW  it  early  and  to  pick  the  cotton  as  soon  as  it  ripened.  The  seed 
came  ap  in  two  of  the  Biidami  villages  and  failed  in  two  ;  it  sprouted 
in  six  of  the  Hanguud  villages  and  failed  in  nine  ;  and  it  came  up 
in  one  Bagalkot  village  and  failed  in  two.  Mr.  Seton  Karr  thought 
that  the  seed  was  good  and  sound ;  and  that  the  results  were 
extremely  poor.  (So  complete  was  the  failure,  that  the  husbandmen 
were  unwilling  to  sow  any  more  Egyptian  seed.^  In  186-4-65, 
within  the  present  Bij^pur  district,  273 1  acres  were  under  New 
Orleans  and  355,070  acres  under  local  cotton.'  The  staple  of  the 
.New  Orleans  was  pronounced  very  inferior.  In  18G5-G6,  3268  acres 
>re  under  New  Orleans  aud  27S,49-4  acres  were  under  local  cotton. 
Ld  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  local  cotton  by  a  large  impor- 
tation of  Berar  Akote  cotton  seed.  This  seed  was  not  procured 
until  very  late  in  the  season.  It  was  sent  through  Sholdpur  and  the 
monsoon  had  burst  before  it  reached  its  destination.  The  result  was 
that  umch  of  the  seed  did  not  arrive  at  the  different  sub-divisional 
bead-quarters  in  time  for  sowing.  The  results  of  nearly  fifty  tons 
of  seed  seem  to  have  been  meagre  and  disappointing.  Th& 
outturn  and  quality  of  the  other  cotton  crop  were  satisfactory. 
Though  the  fields  wore  not  kept  so  clean  the  Bijapur  New  Orleans 
was  considered  equal  to  the  best  Dhdrwdr  New  Orleans.  In  the 
same  year  (18fi5)  Hungund  was  recommended  as  a  good  place  for  a 
cott^)H  ginniug  factory.  In  1866-67,  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
a  ginning  factory  at  Hon  in  Dhdrwslr  the  area  under  New  Orleans 
rose  from  3268  acres  to  8823  acres.  The  area  under  local  cottoa 
was  262,275  acres.  During  this  season  Mr.  Blackwell,  the  district 
cotton  inspector,  tried  an  eiperiment  with  twenty-five  pounds  o£ 
UingunghAt  seed  in  BAgalkot.  The  experiment  was  reported  to 
luiTe  Ix-*en  successful  and  more  than  twelve  acres  were  sown  with 
Hiuganghjlt.  Mr.  Blackwell  stated  that  the  seed  was  much  liked 
by  the  jjeople,  that  the  cotton  waa  in  length,  strength,  and  white- 
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ness  superior  to  the  local  cotton,  and  that  it  was  alwat  l^J.  a 
(Rs.  2  a  mau)  more  valuable.  In  consequence  of  this  report  or 
of  Hiugangh<»t  seed  was  sent  to  Mr.  Black  well  partly  for  di 
.tion  and  partly  for  experiment.  In  1867-68,  owing  to  Id* 
ginning  facilities,  the  area  under  New  Orleans  was  10,645' 
aud  the  area  under  local  cotton  was  278,582  acres.  Early 
the  year,  the  cotton  plants,  particularly  the  plants  of  the  loi 
cotton,  were  blighted  aud  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  crop  ■« 
destroyed.  Uinganghat  seed  was  again  tiied  hut  was  unaucceeef 
The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  that  a  samj 
grown  at  Hungund  was  leafy  and  wasky,  a  poor  specimen 
cottou^  such  as  no  European  firm  would  sbip.  In  the  sai 
letter  they  reported  favourably  on  a  sample  of  cotton  growu  fr< 
Kumta  seed  on  the  same  farm,  under  the  management  of  i 
IJlackwell,  the  cotton  inspector.  In  18G8-G9, 10,476  acres  were  und 
]^ew  Orleans  and  383,018  acres  under  local  cotton.  The  blight 
the  previous  sea-son  again  appeared  and  did  much  damage.  Abo 
2500  pounds  of  superior  unmixed  American  seed  was  distribut 
in  Hungund  to  restore  the  seed  to  its  former  parity.  In  1869-! 
25,543  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  573,279  acres  Mn. 
under  local  cotton.  Some  interesting  experiments  were  carried  i 
near  Hungund  by  Mr.  Blackwell  who  stayed  out  during  the  whc 
rains  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  personal  cai*e  and  attentic 
Several  superior  kinds  of  cotton,  among  them  American,  Hinganghi 
and  Kumta,  were  tried,  and  the  opei"ations  were  carried  out  wi 
English  ploughs  and  harrows  and  other  improved  tools  and  app 
ances.  No  details  of  the  results  of  these  e.tperiments  ai-e  recordo' 
they  are  said  to  have  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  In  1870-< 
11,875  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  and  379,246  acres  und 
local  cotton.  During  this  season  the  work  of  the  gin-repairir 
establishments  at  Ron  and  Navalgund  was  limited  to  Dharw 
villages.  This  proved  a  deathblow  to  the  growth  of  Americj 
cotton  in  South  Bijapur.  The  area  fell  from  11,875  acres  in  1870-' 
to  4261  acres  in  1874-75.  In  1875  it  rose  to  9149  acres,  but  owii 
to  the  1876  famine  it  fell  to  nothing  in  1877-78.  In  1878-79  tl 
area  again  rose  to  1935  acres  and  after  some  rises  and  falls  in  IS| 
it  stood  at  731  acres.  jfl 

Its  uncertain  and  scanty  rainfall  makes  Bijapur  most  liabfl^ 
failure  of  Crops.  The  earliest  recorded  failure  of  rain  is  the  gro 
DurgJttlevi  Famine.  It  began  in  1.396  aud  is  said  to  have  lasU 
ffjr  twelve  years,  and  to  have  almost  depopulated  the  districts  soal 
of  the  NarMda.'  In  1422  and  1423  no  rain  fell  and  there  waa 
grievous  famine  throughout  the  Deccan  and  the  Karmitak.  ] 
1422  multitudes  of  cuttle  died  from  want  of  water  ;  and  Ahmad  Sh^ 
Bahmani  (1419-1431)  increased  the  pay  of  his  troops  and  opeu< 
public  stores  of  grain  for  the  use  of  the  poor."  In  1460  a  failura 
rain  was  followed  by  famine,  and  1472  and  1473  were  years  of  seve 
distress.^  No  rain  fell  and  no  crops  were  sown  for  two  years.  Tl 
people  died  cr  fled  the  country  in  such  numbers  that  when  rain  f« 
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iu  the  third  ycnr  scarcely  a  man  wna  left  to  till  the  land.'  During 
the  season  of  1629-30  no  rain  fell  in  the  Deccan,  and  a  faioiue  and 
pestilence  ensued.^  In  1631  the  Mogbal  army  under  Asaf  Khun 
besieged  Bij^pur.  The  supplies  of  the  Mogbal  array  were  cut  ofL 
and  this  caused  much  distress  in  the  Moghal  camp.  Men  and  • 
beasts  perished  from  bunger  and  the  rupee  price  of  grain  rose  to 
aliout  two  pounds  (1  ser).^  In  16G6  the  Mogbals  again  besieged 
Bijiipur  and  their  supplies  were  again  cut  off.  For  about  eighty  or 
a  hundred  miles  round  BijApnr  not  a  trace  of  grass  or  fodder  was 
left  and  the  Moghal  army  was  reduced  to  great  straits.*  In  1G8.!> 
very  little  rain  fell  and  gvain  became  so  scarce  and  dear  that  it  wag 
difficult  to  get  a  loaf.'  In  1717  there  was  a  severe  famine.  Thou- 
8and.s  perished  and  the  memory  of  the  bardsbipa  undergone  lingered 
with  the  people  for  years.*  In  178i  a  severe  famine  is  said  to  have 
lasted  for  three  years.  Thousands  perished  and  the  bones  of  the 
dead  whitened  the  ground  for  miles,^  In  1791  want  of  rain  again 
brought  famine.  No  measures  were  taken  to  relievo  the  distress, 
and  so  muny  perished  from  want  of  food,  that  this  famine  is  still 
remembered  as  the  Bogi  Barra  or  Skull  Famine,  because  the  ground 
was  covered  witb  the  skulls  of  the  unburied  dead.  In  1803  tbe 
rainfall  was  good  and  tbe  crops  promised  well  but  tbe  raids  of 
Pendhari  freebooters  turned  a  year  of  plenty  into  a  year  of  famine. 
Tbe  disturbed  state  of  the  country  prevented  the  late  crops  being 
sown,  and  the  early  crops  were  destroyed  by  tbe  ravages  of  troops. 
Abundance  of  water  and  plenty  of  grass  lightened  the  distress. 
Grain  sold  at  four  to  eight  pounds  (2  -  4-  Bengal  fters)  the  rupee,  and 
in  Bijiipur  it  rose  to  three  pounds  (one  and  a  half  sers).  No  relief 
measures  were  taken,  but  in  B^galkot  some  of  the  merchants  fed 
the  starving  poor.  The  distress  was  great,  and  people  died  of  want. 
Apparently  because  vdgi  Eleusine  corocana  was  the  only  grain  wbich 
could  bo  procured,  the  famine  is  remembered  as  tbe  liAgi  Barra.^ 
Between  1818  and  1820  want  of  rain  caused  a  famine  iu  Muddebibdl, 
Indi,  and  Bijipur,  and  in  the  petty  divisions  of  Hippargi  in  Sindgi 
and  of  Mangoli  in  B^evddi.  The  distress  la.sted  six  to  nine  months. 
In  Indi  there  was  a  good  crop,  but  it  was  soon  consumed  as  numbers 
ia  search  of  food  crowded  in  from  tbe  Niaam's  country.  Indian  millet 
add  at  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  (<3-8  Bengal  sers)  the  rupee.     The 

Eoor  were  reduced  to  eating  parched  tamarind  seeds  and  numbers 
oth  of  men  and  cattle  are  saitf  to  have  perished.  No  relief  mea- 
sures seem  to  have  been  undertaken.  In  1824-25,  in  Indi,  Mudde- 
bib4l,  Mangoli,  and  Hippargi  a  failure  of  rain  was  followed  by  a 
scarcity.  Jvdri  sold  at  thirty-two  pounds  (16  Bengal  aers)  the 
rupee.  No  deaths  from  famine  and  no  relief  measures  are  recorded. 
In  1832-33  want  of  raiucau.sed  a  failure  of  crops  and  jvdri  sold  at 
sixteen  pounds  (8  Bengal  .irrn)  the  rupee.  Import  duties  were  taken 
off  grain,  and    relief    works  were   started.      Mr.  Arbuthnot,   tbo 
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8ub-colloctor  at  Btigalkot,  distriboted  food  to  tlie  people  of 
Muddebihal,  Maugoli,  and  Hippargi,  and  also  employed  the  pec 
in  making  roads.  Many  are  said  t-o  have  died  from  hunger,  and 
•mortality  among  cattle  is  also  said  to  have  been  great.  In  iSof 
'  owing  to  a  failure  of  crops  in  SholApur,  numbers  of  people 
to  BijApur.  At  Indi  jfi'uj-i  prices  rose  to  fourteen  pounds  (7  BenJ 
sctm)  the  rupee.  In  other  parts  of  tbo  di.strict  it  sold  at  fifty  pom 
(25  Bengal  :*er»).  The  destitute  were  employed  in  making  roads 
Indi  and  Hippargi-  No  deaths  are  said  to  have  occurred 
want.  Between  1863-64  and  1806-67  a  series  of  years  of  scani 
rainfall  caused  repeated  failures  of  crops.  The  high  price  ol 
cotton  in  consequence  of  the  American  War  had  enriched  the 
people  and  large  supplies  of  grain  were  brought  from  Shohipur,  and 
the  distress  was  little  felt.  In  1865-66  a  sum  of  £1 000  (Rs.  1 0,000) 
>yas  sanctioned  for  relief  works.  There  was  a  failure  of  crops  in 
1871  which  told  severely  on  the  people,  and  for  several  montbs 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  were  scrimped  for  food.  In  1872-^ 
there  was  a  partial  failure  of  crops.  H 

The  scanty  raiufsilF  of  1876,  6'13  compared  with  an  average  of 
about  22"  13  inches,  led  to  failure  of  crops  aud  distress  amounting, 
famine  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  The  central  portions  snffei 
most  severely.  Of  the  eight  sub-divisions,  the  early  crops  were 
in  two,  Sindgi  and  Badiimi,  and  in  the  remaining  six  they  were  v€ 
bad.  Besides  the  failure  of  the  early  crops  there  were  only  a 
showers  in  September  and  October,  and  the  small  area  of  co| 
weathei"  crops,  which  were  sown  in  the  hope  of  more  rain,  withei 
With  high  grain  prices,  Indian  millet  at  eighteen  instead  of  dfly- 
pounds  the  rupee,  and  no  demand  for  field  work,  either  in  harvestn 
the  early  or  in  preparing  land  for  the  late  crops,  large  number 
the  poorwr  classes  became  destitute.  The  need  for  Government 
began  early  in  Septotiiber.  Fudder  was  scarce,  and  large  niimberS|| 
some  cases  whole  families,  in  other  cases  only  a  few  members  of  ( 
family,  in  the  hope  of  saving  their  cattle,  drove  them  to  the  K^caril 
forests  and  to  the  Nizdm^s  couutr)'.  Distress  grow  sharper  j 
November  when  all  ho])e  of  rain  was  over,  aud  private  gniiu-holc' 
were  holding  back  their  stores.  In  some  places  the  markets 
almost  empty,  and  no  gi*aiu  could  be  bought  at  any  price, 
distance  from  the  railway  on  one  side  and  from  the  sea-coast  on 
other  side  kept  outside  dealers  from  entering  into  the  trade.  The 
grain  difficulty  became  most  serious.  Some  relief  works  had  to  b« 
closed,  and  others  could  not  be  opened,  because  there  was  uo  gram 
for  the  people  to  buy.  Under  these  circumstances  Govornmeol 
imported  246,000  pounds  of /t'if?i  from  Belgaum  aud  ShoUpur  aod 
kept  it  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  local  dealers  or 
contriK'tors  who  had  engaged  to  supply  the  people  on  the  relief  works. 
The  presence  of  this  grain  Lad  a  wonderful  eflect.  Stores  wi 
brought  out, supplies  became  plentiful  all  over  the  district,  and  pi 


•  The  actiouiit  of  the  l87li-77  famine  owes  iiiuuli  lt>  aildtiiuus  iiidJe  l»y  Mesara. 
Silcock,C.  S.,aud  A,  WingnU-,  C.S.,  C.I.E. 
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rapidly  fell.'  Between  March  and  June  distress  increased.  Large 
numbers,  taking  their  families,  moved  into  the  snrrounding  districts, 
Ni^in's  country,  Sholapur,  Belgauni,  and  Dharwav,  wherever 
_  kiu  was  said  to  be  cheaper  and  fodder  less  scarce.  At  the  close* 
of  the  hot  weather,  a  promiising  fall  of  i-nin  in  June  was  followed 
by  so  dry  a  July  that  the  crops  suffered  severely.  Distress  and 
anxiety  continued  unabated  till  they  were  relieved  by  timely  and 
plentiful  rainfall  in  September  and  October.  At  the  close  of 
November  the  demand  for  special  (lovernment  help  had  ceased  and 
nil  the  relief  works  were  closed.  At  the  same  time  the  season  of 
1877  was  anything  bnt  good.  The  crops  were  injured  by  the'early 
drought  and  afterwards  by  excessive  rain,  and  the  harvest  was  not 
more  than  half  the  average  yield.  In  April  1878  relief  works  had 
to  be  re-opened.  The  following  summary  shows  from  mouth  to 
month  the  different  phases  through  which  the  distress  passed  and 
the  measures  which  were  taken  to  meet  it. 

In  September  187(3,  as  no  rain  fell,  except  in  a  few  villages  iu 
Bddami,  Sindgi,  and  Hungund,  almost  all  the  early  crops  were  lost. 
About  the  close  of  the  month  there  were  some  smart  but  very  local 
showers.  In  the  hope  of  more  rain  the  late  or  rabi  crops  were  sown 
in  many  places.  Owing  to  demands  from  Dhiirwar,  except  in  Bdd^mi, 
grain  prices  rose  considerably,  and  fodder  and  drinking  water  were 
everywhere  scarce.  Early  in  the  month  local  fund  relief  works  were 
begun,  butitsoon  became  clear  that  some  larger  provision  was  wanted. 
Barly  inOctober  light  showers  fell  at  Bagevadi,  Bijnpur,  and  Badami, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  there  was  about  an  inch  of  rain  at  Kahldgi. 
Thi»  did  little  good  as  the  ground  wa-s  too  parched  to  be  made  ready 
for  sowing.  Distress  deepened,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  grain 
had  riJien  to  eighteen  pounds  the  rupee.  Large  nnmbera  of  cattle 
died  from  want  of  fodder,  water  was  scarce,  and  cases  of  crime,  the 
result  of  want  of  food  and  work,  were  reported  from  several  parts  of 
district.  Many  people,  especially  from  Indi,  left  their  villages, 
large  numbers  of  cattle  were  sent  to  the  Kanara  forests  to  graze, 
lelief  works,  paid  from  local  funds,  were  opened.  At  the  close  of 
the  mouth  Government  placed  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  at  the  Collector's 
disposal  to  be  spent  on  charitable  relief.  November  passed  without 
rain.  The  late  sowing  season  was  almost  over  and  the  few  crops 
that  had  been  sown  were  lost.  The  harvesting  of  the  early  crops 
was  over,  but  there  was  almost  no  ontturn.  The  water-supply  wjia 
in  many  places  scanty  ;  in  other  places  water  failed  eo  completely 
that  villages  had  to  be  deserted.  In  the  north  large  naml>ers  of 
cattle  died  from  want  of  fodder.  The  distress  was  very  great. 
Local  trjvdere  withlield  their  stores  j  and,  as  no  outside  grain  waa 
yet  beginning  to  come  in,  in  many  markets  there  was  little  grain  to 
Dtty.  Prices  rose  rapidly  from  nineteen  pounds  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  to  twelve  pounds  at  the  close.  Grain  thefts  were  very 
common.     Large  numbers  of  people  went  to  the  Nizam's  country 
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and  elsewhere  with  their  cattle,  and  those  that  remained  snff^ 
sorely  from  want  of  food.  On  tbo  seventh  of  November  tlie  C(illect< 
was  authorized  to  make  temporary  arrangements  for  the  imtnedtAl 
supply  of  grain.'  About  the  middle  of  the  month  Governmet 
entered  into  a  contract  at  Belgaum  for  the  delivery  of  fifty-tive  toi 
of  grain  at  Kaljidgi,  and  at  Sholdpur  for  the  delivery  of  6fty-si 
tons,  one-third  at  Dholkheir  on  the  Bhima  and  two-thirds  i 
Bijapur.  On  the  ninth  one-fifth  of  the  Gdikwar's  gift  of  £100 
(Re.  10,000)  was  handed  over  to  the  Collector  to  be  spent  in  aim. 
Public  works  were  started,  the  daily  number  of  workers  rising  aboi 
the  close  of  the  month  to  7044.  Of  3120,  the  average  daily  numbc 
for  the  month,  1073  were  able-bodied,  expected  to  do  a  full  day 
work  and  superintended  by  ordinary  public  works  officers,  an 
2347  were  aged  or  feeble  unfit  for  a  full  day's  work  and  superin 
tended  by  civil  officers.'  December  passed  without  rain  and  wit 
no  change  in  crop  prospects.  The  Government  grain  arrived  froi 
Belgaum  and  Sholapur.  The  sight  of  it  had  an  excellent  effect 
Traders  immediately  brought  out  their  stores  and  private  imports 
tions  were  also  begun.  As  in  other  famine  districts  ji'i'fm  prices  fa 
from  twelve  pounds  the  rupee  at  the  beginning  of  the  mouth  to  17 
pounds  about  the  close.  The  mortality  among  cattle  in  the  tltr* 
northern  sub-divisions,  Indi  BijApur  and  Sindgi,  was  very  great.  J 
was  chiefly  among  the  older  and  poorer  animals,  as  the  best  had  Ion 
before  been  driven  to  the  Ktlnara  forests.  Early  in  the  mont 
cholera  was  slightly  prevalent  in  one  sub-division.  The  numbers  C 
the  destitute  rose,  on  public  works  from  1073  to  8501,  and  on  civ 
works  from  2347  to  8107.  The  increase  in  the  north  was  chiefl 
due  to  the  return  of  emigrants  from  Sholapur  who  came  back  o 
hearing  that  large  relief  works  had  been  opened.  On  the  twelft 
four  of  the  district  mdmlatdivrs  were  appointed  special  relit 
mitmlatdara  for  their  sub-divisions. 

In  January  no  rain  fell.  Grain  continued  to  be  brought  into  th 
district  and  tlie  supply  was  fair.  Jvdri  prices  remained  steady  ji 
17^  pounds  the  rupee.  There  was  a  rather  serious  outbreak  of  cboler 
in  four  sub-divisions.  Probably  owing  to  the  return  of  emigrants  th 
numbers  on  relief  works  rose,  on  public  works  from  8501  to  38,98* 
against  a  fall  on  civil  works  from  8107  to  6128.  During  the  montl 
188  persons  wei-e  supported  on  chai'itable  relief.  February  passe 
without  rain.  Grain  continued  to  be  brought  iuto  the  district  ao' 
the  supply  was  sufficient.  Jvdri  prices  remained  steady  at  aboa 
eighteen  pounds  the  rupee,  but,  about  the  close  of  the  month,  ros 
to  174  pounds.  Cholera  was  increasing.  The  numbers  on  relie 
works  fell,  on  public  works  from  38,985  to  32,460,  and  on  cin 
works  from  6128  to  4278.     On  charitabe  relief  they  rose  from  18i 


>  Government  Reaolution  .3368,  7th  November  1876. 

•The  rates  of  wages  originally  rtxed  for  the  workers  were,  for  a  m-in 
a  (lay,  for  a  woman  2id.  (1^  a^.),  and  for  a  boy  or  girl  capable  of  work  II 
About  the  iniddie  of  November  a  slidiDg  scale  waa   introduced,  which  provi 
the  money  rate  shonld  vary  witii  tlie  price  of  grain  when  prices  rose  over 
poundi  the  rupee,  and   that  a  man  should  always  receive  the  price   of  on*  pou^ 
grain  in  addition  to  one  nitna. 
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to  201.     In  March  a  few  showers  in  Indi  helped  the  garden  crops, 
llio  supply  of  grain  continued  sufficient,  but  Jvdri  prices  rose  from 
174  pounds  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  sixteen  pounds  towards 
the  close.  Cholera  continued  general  but  was  decreasing.  Emigration 
was  at  a  standstill  and  people  were  coming  back.     In  consequence  of* 
the  introduction  of  the  task  system  on  relief  works,   many  left  them 
and  went  to  their  homes.     The  numbers  fell,  onpul»lic  works  from 
32,460  to  22,413,  against  a  rise  on  civil  works  from  4278  to  6202, 
and  on  charitable  relief  from  201  to  392.     In  April  from  two  inches 
to  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  in  the   five  sub-divisions  of  Bij^pur, 
Sindgi,    Bigevfldi,    Bdgalkot,    and    Hungtmd.     In    Bijilpur    and 
elsewhere  the  ponds  were  filled  and  all  fear  of  a  water  famine  was  at 
an  end.     Except  in  Bdgevddi  and  Muddebihdl,  gi-ain  importations 
continued  sufHcient     The  rupee  price  oijrari  rose  from  16^  pounds 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  14|  pounds  about  the  close.    Fodder 
was  very  scarce.     Very  many  cattle  died  and  others  were  fed  on  rtiV* 
leaves.     Emigrants  were  returning  in  large  numbers.    In  Huiigund 
there  itas  great  distress  among  Vadars,  Lambauis  or  Lamdns,  and 
other  wandering  tribes.     Cholera  was  increasing  and  small-pox  was 
prevalent.    Government  relief  houses  were  opened.     The  number 
of  workers  rose  on  public  works  fronj  22,413  to  35,805,  on  civil 
works  from  6202   to  7550,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  392  to 
1030.     In  May  there  were  smart  showers  over  the  whole  district 
except  in  Muddebihdl.  Inllungundand  Bjtgalkot  sowing  was  begun 
in    many    places.     The    importation   of   grain   continued,    but  ia 
Muddebihdl  and  Uungand  the  supplies   were  insafiicient.     Cartage 
rates  had  risen  high  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  draught  cattle  ;  to  hire 
a  cart  from  ShoUpur  to  Hungund  cost  £4  (Rs.  40).     In  Hungund 
grain  was  imported  fi-om  Andni  in  the  NizAm's  country,  and   iu 
B^gevadi  camels  were  used  to  bring  grain  from  BeUri.     The  rupee 
price  of  J  mn"  rose  from  14. i  poumls  at  the  beginning  oftho  month 
to  13|  pounds  at  the  close.     Emigrants  were  returning  with  cattle, 
but  of  these  largo   numbers  died  from  want  of  fodder.     Cholera 
and  small-pox  continued  prevalent.     Owing  chiefly  to  the  greater 
vigour  shown  in  helping  people  to  leave  their  villages  large  numbers 
began   to  flock   to  the    relief    works.      Tho    numbers  on    roliot' 
increased,  on  public  works  from  30,897  about  the  beginning  of 
the  month  to  77,617  about  the  close,  and  on  charitable  relief  from 
1030  to  2994,  against  a  fall  on  civil  works  fi-om  7562  to  6956.    On 
tho  nineteenth  a  farther  sura  of  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  was  placed  at  the 
Collector's   disposal    for  charitable  relief.     On  the  twenty-second 
Government  sanctioned  a  sum  of  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)    to  be  lent  to 
dealers  to  help  them  to  import  grain  into  tho  district  on   condition 
that  it  should  be  sold  at  a  certain   rate   above   cost  price.     A  few 
dealers  took  the  advances,  but  chiefly  from  want  of  carriage,   the 
project  was  not  a  success.     Early  in  June  there  was  a  good   fall  of 
rain  all  over  the  district.     Sowing  operations  wore  begun.    In  many 
places,  on  account  of  the  want  of  cattle,  ploughs  and  harrows  were 
drawn  by  men  instead  of  by  bullocks.    Later  in  the  month  the  rain 
hold  off,  sowing  was  stopped,  and  tho  crops,  where  they  had  come 
up,  began  to  wither.     Tho  want  ■  -  '      '  r  all  available  animals 

opo  engaged  in  field   work,    1 1  0  of  the  roads,  and  tho 
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difficulty  of  crossmg  the  flooded   streams  and  rivers  continned 
make  the  importation  of  graia  most  difficult.     Small  quantities 
brought  from  Sholiipur  on  men's  heads  and  in  carts  drawn  by 
but,  except  in  the  north,  the  supply  was  inaufficient^  solely  owinj 
the  want  of  carriage.     The  district  got  such  a  name  that  tra 
could  not  get  carters,  who  had  full  occupation  in  more  favoure 

E laces,  to  undertake  the  journey.  The  rupee  price  of  jvdri  rose 
•om  thirteen  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  elovei 
pounds  at  the  close.  The  high  prices  caused  much  distress 
people  again  began  to  leave  the  north  of  the  district.  Fodder 
very  scarce ;  a  bundle,  which  iu  ordinary  years  cost  4  ^d.  (3  «w.),' 
could  not  be  had  for  8«.  (Ks.  4) .  Large  numbers  of  cattle  dii  ' 
and  cholera  continued  general.  The  numbers  on  public  wc 
rose  from  64,983  to  71,764,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  2S 
to  10,699.  On  civil  works  they  fell  from  7418  to  7212. 
the  early  days  of  July  a  few  showers,  and  in  some  places 
sowing  of  the  early  crops  was  resumed.  Later  on  rain  held 
»nd  sowing  was  again  stopped.  Where  they  had  come  up  the  ct 
were  withering.  Cartage  rates  rose  very  high.  A  cart 
ShoUpur  to  Muddebihdl  cost  £4  (Rs.  40)  and  from  Kaladgi 
Bijapur  £1  10».  (Rs.  15).  Even  at  this  price  almost  none  con 
be  had.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  month  the  only 
imported  was  brought  by  labourers  on  their  heads.  Afterwt 
from  Belgaum,  Belari,  and  Raichor,  cart-loads  of  grain  begani 
find  their  way  into  the  district.  The  rupee  price  of  jvdrl  I'oso  ta\ 
average  of  9^,  and  in  some  plaees  to  7^  pounds.  These  prices  cau| 
extreme  distress  J  large  numbers  of  people  were  forced  to  eke  ' 
their  pittance  of  grain  by  gathering  wild  herbs.  In  some  parts 
Mhdrs  and  Mangs,  who,  from  the  great  mortality  among  c8 
had  at  first  fared  rather  well,  were  reduced  to  misery, 
numbers  left  for  Sholapur  and  the  Nizam's  country.  Yo^i 
continued  very  scarce,  and  cholera  was  still  deadly  though 
decreasing.  About  the  end  of  the  month  some  smart  showers  greaUy 
helped  the  half-withered  crops.  The  fall  was  generally  scanty,  bat 
in  some  places  there  was  enough  to  allow  sowing  to  be  res  ' 
The  nnmbera  on  relief  rose,  on  public  works  from  71,764  to  7 
on  civil  works  from  7212  to  10,429,  and  on  charitable  relief  from 
10,699  to  13,656.  On  the  third  a  further  sum  of  £2500  (Rs.  25,000) 
was  placed  at  the  Collector's  disposal  for  charitable  relief. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  August  passed  with  only  a  few  showers.  The 
early  crops  withered  and  in  some  places  were  lost.  Grain,  chiefly 
on  men's  heads,  continued  to  come  from  Belgaum,  SholApur,  and 
BeUri.  The  rupee  price  of  yvan  rose  to  an  average  of  9 J  pounds, 
The  high  prices,  joined  to  the  want  of  demand  for  field  labour^ 
caused  much  distress.  People  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  kept  from 
the  relief  works,  began  to  flock  to  them  in  numbers.  Especiallj 
from  Muddobihal  and  Bagevfidi,  emigration  still  went  on,  and  cattk 
were  driven  to  Athni  in  Belgaum.  l3uring  the  month,  for  nou^able- 
bodied  relief  labourers,  a  municipal  bread  shop  was  opened  in  Muc 
bihiil,  where  bread  was  sold  at  cost  price.  Heavy  rain,  begini 
on  the  twenty-eighth,  continued  till  the  end  of  the  month,  grc 
reviving  such  of  the  early  crops  as  remained  alive.     In  somo. 
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the  sowing  of  cotton  and  the  cold-weatlier  crops  was  begun,  and 
in  the  south  of  Bijapnr  bdjri  and  rdgi  were  being  harvested,  The 
numbora  on  relief  rose,  on  pnblic  works  from  74,302  to  106,383, 
and  on  civil  works  from  10,429  to  13,364,  against  a  fall  on, 
charitable  relief  from  13,(556  to  13^202.  On  the  second  of  August 
a  further  sum  of  £6000  (Rs.  50,000)  was  added  to  the  Collector's 
discretionary  allowance.  In  September  about  2^  inches  of  rain  fell 
at  Kalddgi  and  1  86  inches  at  Hungund.  The  prospects  of  the  early 
harvest  were  much  improved,  and  the  late  harvest  sowings,  though 
somewhat  delayed,  were  in  progress.  Promising  crops  of  green  grass 
greatly  lowered  cartage  rates.  In  spite  of  the  heaviness  of  the  roads, 
considerable  quantities  of  grain  were  brought  from  SholApur  and 
Belgaum.  At  the  same  time,  encouraged  by  the  improved  prospects, 
local  dealers  opened  their  grain-pits,  imdjvdri  prices  fell  from  8J 
pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  10^  near  the  close.  The 
condition  of  the  people  was  much  improved  and  large  numbers  lefl 
the  relief  works  to  return  to  their  fields.  In  Sindgi  and  Indi,  except 
a  small  civil  agency  gang,  all  relief  works  were  closed.  The  numbers 
on  relief  fell,  on  public  works  from  104,242  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  to  8482  at  the  close,  and  on  civil  works  from  14,839  to  1 1,507  ; 
on  charihible  relief  they  rose  from  13,202  to  18,772.  Early  in 
October  rain  fell  heavily,  in  places  damaging  the  early  and  keeping 
back  the  sowing  of  the  late  crops.  In  some  parts  the  bdjri  harvest 
was  in  progress  and  the  new  grain  was  finding  its  way  to  market. 
Many  dealers  opened  their  grain-pits,  but  the  want  of  cattle  and 
the  heaviness  of  the  roads  prevented  prices  from  falling  below  12 J 
pounds  the  rupee.  In  the  first  week  of  the  month  all  the  public 
works  in  MuddebihAl  were  closed.  The  numbers  on  relief  fell, 
on  pnblic  works  from  8482  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to 
1432  near  the  close  ;  on  civil  works  from  1 1,507  to  4993  ;  and  on 
charitable  relief  from  18,772  to  14,949.  In  November  the  weather 
continoed  favourable.  On  an  average  109  inches  of  rain  fell.  The 
early  crops  were  being  harvested  but  in  BagevAdi  and  the  southern 
Bob-divisions  they  were  much  damaged  by  excessive  rain.  The 
Bowing  of  gram,  wheat,  and  other  cold-weather  crops  was  in 
progress.  A  break  in  the  rainy  weather  much  aided  grain 
importations,  and  jvdri  prices  fell  from  fourteen  pounds  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  to  19  J  pounds  about  the  close-  During  the 
month,  ngue,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  were  prevalent  throughout 
the  district.  The  numbers  on  relief  fell,  on  public  works  from  1730 
about  the  beginning  of  the  mouth  to  twenty-two  at  the  close,  on  civil 
works  from  4015  to  426,  and  on  charitablo  relief  from  14,949  to  6118. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  all  relief  works  and  relief  houses  were 
closed.  In  the  latter  half  of  December  there  was  a  general  and 
pood  fall  of  rain.  The  harvesting  of  the  early  crops  continued  and 
Ihnlnto  sowings  were  fini-shed.  On  tho  twenty-second  of  the  month 
2638  persons  were  on  charitable  relief. 

Tho  following  statement  of  Indian  millet  prices  and  of  persons 
receiving  relief,  shows  that  during  the  first  two  months  of  1877 
grain  kept  pretty    stx'Jifly  at  seventeen  pounds  the  rupee ;  that  » 
prioo  went  on  rising  rapidly  till  it  reached  9J  pounds  in  Septem 
*  then  began  tu  doclioc  and  fell  to  twenty  pounds  in  Doci 
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As  early  as  Docember  187G  the  numljers  on  relief  works  reacliei 
16,608.  lu  January  they  rose  to  45,113.  By  lowering  wnt' 
enforcing  the  task  test  they  fell  to  80 J38  in  February  and  - 
•in  March.  From  March  they  rapidly  advanced  till  in  Anpust  the] 
reached  119,747.  They  then  quickly  declined  falling  to  52,519  u 
Bepteraber  and  to  2128  in  November  when  tho  works  were  closed 
The  numbers  on  charitable  relief  rose  steadily  from  1 88  in  Januar 
to  13,656  in  July,  and,  after  a  slight  fall  to  13,202  in  August,  rosi 
to  18,772  in  September.  They  then  rapidly  fell  to  14,949  in  Octobe 
and  2638  in  December.     The  details  are : 

Bijdpur  Famine,  1S7C-77. 


MOKTU. 
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ArmaAOS 

On  RtUet  Works.         1 

On 
Charity. 

Fuon. 

Civil. 

PubUc. 

Tot^ 

£d/ri.i/»dri. 

Pounds tbe 

187«. 

Rupee. 

November 

&i7 
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S4S0 

ISl 

161 
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t)Ml 

]«,«» 

... 
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17 
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6'i02 
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28/S15 
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1« 

10 
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16 

7418 

8».»6S 

72,401 
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15 

14 

June 
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7H,»7« 

lO.QW 

11 

12* 

July 

10.4^ 

74,<02 

»4,;u 

i;>,<M 

0 

9 

August 

1S,S04 

lcm,38» 

ll«,747 

13,'.'0J 

i. 

» 

September    ... 

10,771 

41,748 

02.CI0 

UI.772 

» 

Ocwber 

86«7 

l&M 

10.JS3 

14.949 

WA 

November    ... 

1722 

400 

S1S8 

C1I8 

sit 

17 

Deoember 

(Up  to  2Zod). 
Totnl 
Average 

ToUil  CcMt  R». 

... 

3038 

Ml 

Ml 

M,0U6 
7238 

&0O,37U 

&M,47i 

83,83W 

... 

... 

38,491 

45.729 

0944 

2,808,728 

%n.9sa 

1 

26,8. 

1.757 

At  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  smiths,  carpenters,  and 
makers  found  useful  employment  in  making  tools  and 
for  tho  labourers  on  relief  works.  To  indigent  and  respectabl 
woavci*8  and  spinners,  men  who  could  bo  trustod  and  who  were  no 
fitted  to  work  as  labourers,  raw  material  was  given,  and  when  th 
cloth  or  thread  was  brought  back,  the  difference  in  price  Ixitwee 
the  Taw  and  worked  materials  was  paid.  At  BijApur,  where  tbei 
is  a  large  number  of  Mu.salraAn  women  who  never  appear  in  publi< 
a  Bub-coramittee  was  formed,  composed  of  a  European  of^V  -  - 
President  and  native  uionibors  chosen  from  the  different  cl:i 
the  people.  The  duiy  of  the  native  members  was  to  visit  all  part 
of  the  city ;  find  out  any  deserving  cases  of  indigent  women  wli 
could  not  appear  in  ^mblic ;  and  ascertain  whether  they  were  able  t 
do  any  work.  All  cases  were  reported  to  the  comnaittee,  and  whei 
it  seemed  right  grants  were  tnado.  To  those  who  could  do  no  woi 
free  grain  was  given ;  to  those  who  could  work,  a  certain  quantil 
of  grain  was  given  to  grind  or  of  cotton  to  spin.  The  oil 
check  on  tliosu  grants  wa.s  that  the  visiting  members  wei  ' 
different   and  often  of  rival  cLisscs^  &o   that  as    tho  grants 
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publicly  made,  any  attempt  at  imposition  would  probably  have  been 
bi-onglit  to  light.  In  Bijapur  in  October  187(3  the  manicipality 
made  a  grant  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  to  supply  grain  free  to  the  indigent 
and  infirm  poor  of  the  town ;  in  villages  money  was  given.  This* 
was  supplemented  by  private  monthly  subscriptions.  In  Indi  the 
same  arrangement  was  made  in  November  and  a  daily  allowance  of 
grain  wiis  given  to  those  who  were  unable  to  work.  No  Government 
or  municifw-l  grain  shops  were  opened  for  the  sale  of  grain  at 
cost  price.  In  BijApur,  the  largest  grain  market  north  of  the 
Krishna,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  187G  the  first  combination 
among  the  local  dealers  occurred.  Grain  was  plentiful  in  the  town, 
but  the  dealers  refused  to  sell  except  at  an  enhanced  rate.  The 
well-to-do  landholders  in  the  neighbouring  %'illages  did  not  care  to 
compete  with  the  local  dealers.  But,  at  length,  the  district  officera 
induced  one  or  two  men  to  make  advances  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  grain  in  the  neighbouring  villages  and  by  selling 
it  at  cost  price,  after  deducting  carriage,  the  combination  was  for 
a  time  broken.  Indian  millet  was  sold  under  the  supervision  of 
Government  officers  at  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  the  rupee,  while 
the  local  dealers  were  charging  fourteen  to  fifteen  pounds.  This 
was  not  a  Government  grain-shop.  It  was  a  private  arrangement 
by  which  under  the  supervision  of  Government  officers  grain  was 
sold  for  about  tliree  weeks  at  nearly  cost  price.  Before  1876 
Bij^pur  bad  for  years  been  wholly  a  grain  importing  district.  When 
local  supplies  failed  the  graindealers  were  almost  paralysed.  They 
had  never  imported  jvari  and  doubted  whether  it  was  safe  to  depart 
so  greatly  from  the  regular  course  of  trade.  Grain  had  always  been 
more  or  less  a  drug  in  the  market.  If  they  ordered  a  large 
consignment  from  outside,  supplies  from  the  district  itself  might 
bo  thrown  into  the  market  and  they  would  suffer  loss.  Such 
reasons  as  these  kept  the  dealers  for  some  time  from  making  any 
efforts  to  open  communications  with  the  large  wholesale  exporters 
in  other  parts  of  India.  At  length  when  it  was  rumoured  that 
Government  were  going  to  import  grain  for  sale,  and  they  saw  that 
their  trade  would  bo  ruinotl,  by  means  of  their  correspondents  at 
ShoUpur,  they  gave  large  orders  to  the  grain  merchants  of  Jabalpur 
and  displayed  for  a  short  time  as  much  activity  as  they  had  before 
shown  apathy.  Though  part  of  it  came  from  Belgaum  and  Belari, 
the  greater  quantity  of  the  imported  grain  camo  through  Sholdpur 
from  Jabalpur  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  known  as  Jabalpur 
jf-dri.  When  the  rains  set  in,  North  Bijapur  depended  on 
ShtiUlpiir  and  South  Bijjlpur  on  Beldri  and  Belgaum.  The 
Jabalpur  ^Vari  was  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  local  jvdri  and 
was  much  smaller  and  more  liable  to  injury  from  damp.  It  never 
booame  a  favourite,  the  people  said  there  was  no  strength  in  it,  and 
that  liAlf  a  cake  of  country  ^Wri  was  better  than  a  whole  cake  of 
.Titba1j>ur  graiti.  Still  it  was  always  to  be  had  cheaper  and  there 
wui*  con.'<e(iuently  a  large  demand.  In  the  early  part  of  1877 
grain  was  imported  solely  by  dealers  and  was  offered  for  sale 
only  in  the  markets  of  large  villages.  Later  on,  when  the  rain  had 
made  the  main  roads  to  Sholnpur  almost  impassable  and  carta  took 
ten  'jv  fifteen  days  to  go  sixty  miles,  a  brisk  trade  iu  headloads 
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of  grain  was  begun  and  continued  for  several  months.  ReB{ 
men  and  women  somo  of  whom  had  }>een  on  relief  works,  oi 
euiploved  in  their  villagee,  getting  a  loan  of  a  few  rupees  wool 
.start  for  Sholdpur  and  buying  as  much  grain  as  they  could  caif^ 
.  would-  return  without  delay,  dispose  of  their  grain  at  a  fai 
price  and  go  off  again.  Moving  in  gangs  of  twenty  to  thirty  thefi 
petty  dealers  greatly  relieved  the  stress  for  grain  in  outlyio 
villages  by  bringing  a  fairly  constant  supply  to  the  people's  dooi 
at  a  moderate  price.  As  they  passed  through  the  district  b 
bye-ways  it  was  for  their  interest  to  get  rid  of  their  purchase*  i 
soon  as  possible  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  village  whit 
generally  depended  for  their  weekly  supply  on  the  market  tow 
perhaps  twenty  miles  off,  were  rendered  independent  by  tbea 
grain  hawkers.  By  selling  the  grain  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  tl 
local  dealers,  they  kept  down  the  market  rates  in  the  chief  villagi 
oi  the  district.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  carriage  and  the  heavine 
of  the  roads  as  soon  as  the  rains  set  in  the  supply  of  grain  in  Soni 
Bijapur  became  scanty. 

When  grain  was  scarce  the  poorer  classes  ate  as  vegetabl 
the  leaves  of  trees  shrubs  and  creepers  which  are  not  eaten 
ordinary  years.  Of  thfsethe  chief  were:  ^  The  tamarind  chinch  (hi 
or  hunchi  (K,)  Tamarindus  iudicus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  ' 
be  unwholesome  and  even  when  taken  in  small  quantities  to  have 
weakening  effect ;  (?oWi ant  (M.)  or  velamuchyafia  (K.)  Tribal 
terrestris  a  small  creeping  plant.  As  a  medicine  it  is  said  to  1 
aperient  and  diuretic,  and  is  used  in  cases  of  colic,  and  its  juice 
said  to  be  strong  enough  to  stupefy  a  scorpion.  Judging  from  i 
harsh  nature  it  is  difficult  of  digestion.  The  leaves  which  a 
eaten  by  cattle  are  said  to  be  unwholesome  and  if  taken  in  aj 
large  quantity  to  cause  diarrhoea  j  Todasi  (K.)  Corcharus  tril 
cularis,  an  annual  plant  with  no  marked  flower  or  fruit.  In  ordina 
years  though  not  eaten  either  by  man  or  by  cattle,  its  juice  mixi 
with  whey  is  a  common  cure  for  diarrhoea.  The  leaves  are  said 
bo  unwholesome.  Medicinally  the  plant  resembles  in  properti 
another  species  Corcharus  olitorius  the  well-known  jote  which 
much  eaten  as  a  pot-herb;  Gavat  (M.)  or  hitgoni  (K.)  Commely 
communis  a  spreading  weed  growing  abundantly  in  moist  gra 
lands.  Though  in  ordinary  years  it  is  not  used  by  man  either 
vegetable  or  a  modieiuo  in  June  and  July  1877  it  was  a  connmi 
article  of  food  in  places  whore  the  supply  of  wild  herbs  was  acaal 
This  food  is  sometimes  more  or  less  difficult  of  digestion  thus  givii 
rise  to  diarrhoea  and  other  bowel  complaints ;  Bhui  farvad  (i 
or  malayari.  (K.),  probably  Indigofera  trifoliata,  is  a  small  creepti 
plant  with  white  flowers  and  fruit.  It  is  very  bitter  to  the  taste  ai 
in  ordinary  years  it  is  used  as  a  cattle  medicine  in  cases  of  colia 

In  the  early  part  of  the  famine  there  was  a  difficulty  in  bringii 
relief  to  skilled  craftsmen  especially  to  hand-loom  cotton  and  si 
weavers  whoso  sedentary  work  unfitted  them  for  out-door 


)  A  fuller  list  of  FMnine  Plants  oad  Hcrba  ia  given  in  the  Balnnm  St 
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Tbey  also  considered  tliemselvea  too  high  caste  to  work  aa  cominoa 
labourers.  In  consequence  hand-loom  weavers  suffered  severely. 
Government  made  advances  to  these  people  and  they  were  thereby 
enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood,  Government  buying  the  finished, 
articles  at  a  fair  price.  Later  on  when  the  famine  became  more  . 
intense  and  charitable  relief  increased,  the  great  difficulty  was  to 
induco  people  to  leave  their  villages  and  go  to  centres  of  relief.  Tho 
K<lnarese  seem  to  have  a  high  feeling  of  pride  or  self-respect. 
People  almost  dying  from  want  of  food  refused  to  leave  their  villages 
preferring  to  die  at  home  rather  than  accept  of  general  relief  among 
strangers.  In  consequence  of  this  it  often  became  necessary  to 
establish  small  relief  kitchens  in  villages  to  keep  alive  those  who  had 
Bteadily  refused  to  let  themselves  be  sent  to  a  relief  camp.  In 
many  instances,  especially  when  young  children  were  concerned,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  force  people  to  go  to  relief  camps. 

The  purely  cultivating  classes  long  held  back  from  any  form  oX 
relief.  They  managed  to  support  themselves  in  their  villages  by 
getting  loans  from  their  wealthier  neighbours.  Very  few  of  this 
class  came  on  relief,  but  the  half-cultivating  half-labouring  class 
bad  little  objection  to  taking  employment  on  roads  or  other  relief 
works.  The  Kdnarese  people  ai'e  frugal  and  hardworking.  The 
majority  of  the  better  classes  who  came  for  relief  had  some  little 
savings  with  which  to  eke  out  their  scanty  earnings.  When  the 
people  had  not  been  allowed  from  the  first  to  have  matters  their 
own  way,  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty  in  managing  them,  and  even 
in  cases  when  they  had  been  allowed  more  liberty  it  only  required  a 
little  time  to  bring  them  into  a  proper  state  of  discipline.  The 
scarcity  of  fodder  along  the  lines  of  transport  at  ono  time  promised 
to  be  a  very  serious  question.  Almost  all  the  karbi  or  jvdri  straw 
had  been  consumed,  and  except  in  the  largest  towns  no  fodder  was 
obtainable.  Cartmen  plying  between  Bijilpur  and  Sholdpur,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles  had  to  carry  their  fodder  for  their  bullocks 
with  them  the  whole  way,  their  carts  were  not  properly  laden  and 
their  bullocks  were  only  half-fed.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  in  the 
month  of  May,  Government  began  to  send  pressed  hay  and  rice  straw 
and  some  little  relief  was  experienced.  But  the  hay  was  coarse 
Konkan  hay  yielding  bttle  nourishment  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
tho  cattle  wluch  ate  it  derived  little  support  from  it.  Mixed  with 
karbi  it  was  of  some  little  service,  but  the  cattle  made  no  improve- 
'  on  the  diet,  and,  when  tho  roads  became  heavy  with  the  rains 
igust,  had  it  not  been  for  tho  heodload  traffic,  the  imports  of 
in,  owing  to  want  of  transport,  would  have  been  vory  small.  At 
JO  time  it  was  proposed  to  Government  to  start  a  transport  line  of 
pack -bullocks  to  carry  grain,  the  dealers  paying  for  carnage  as  they 
would  on  a  railway  ;  Government  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  prove  an  interference  with  trade  and 
might  result  in  a  loss  of  money. 

In  tho  early  part  of  the  famine,  when  scarcity  of  grass  was  felt, 
uearly  all  tho  best  catUe  were  sent  in  charge  of  one  or  two  of  the 
honsi  1  ^ '  '  '■  im  and  Belgaum  Sahyadris  and  also  in  some 
aaH^i, .u's  country.     Most  went  to  the  Sahyadris,  aa 
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I  soon  bcgiui  to 
The  people  who  emigrated  with  their  cattle  belonged  m 
to  the  better  class  of  husbandmen.  About  the  middle  of  Novel} 
^when  all  hope  of  rain  was  at  an  end  many  of  the  smaller  laudholj 
and  well-to-do  labourers  packed  their  honsehold  goods  and 
their  families  started  north  for  the  Nizdm's  country.  It  was 
the  harvest  was  fairly  good  in  the  north,  and  they  set  off  in  the  _ 
of  finding  food  and  employment.  After  leaving  the  district  theil 
fortunes  were  various,  some  succeeded  in  getting  employment  rM 
as  the  famine  increased  in  intensity  moved  further  north  in  thi 
direction  of  Central  India.  Others  gained  employment  for  a  shorl 
time  and  then  anxiety  about  their  houses  and  friends  indaoeii 
them  to  come  back  much  as  they  had  gone,  and  they  had  recourse  U 
relief  works.  Very  few  improved  their  condition  by  going  away 
They  at  most  supported  themselves  by  a  more  congenial  etnploymeu 
than  road-making,  while  many  were  never  ag^in  heard  of.  Th( 
experience  of  those  who  went  to  Kanara  was  little  better.  Manj 
of  the  cattle,  accustomed  to  the  dry  air  of  the  Deccan,  died  froK 
exposure  on  the  Sahyddris  while  their  masters'  condition  was  nd 
much  better.  Contracting  fever  and  other  diseases  in  the  damp  ail 
of  the  hills,  many  died  there,  and  others  returned  to  their  villages, 
either  to  die  or  be  crippled  for  life.  On  the  whole  the  results  of  the 
emigration  were  not  good,  the  distress  perhaps  was  too  widespread 
and  the  emigrants  never  passed  beyond  the  famine-stricken  area. 

A  special  census,  taken  on  the  19th  May  1877  when  fambe 
pressure  was  general  and  severe,  showed  that  of  72,451  workers, 
63,821  on  public  and  8630  on  civil  works,  54,755  belonged  to  the 
aub-divisious  where  the  works  were  carried  on ;  16,471  belonged  Ui 
different  sub-divisions  of  the  same  district ;  733  were  from  otbet 
districts ;  and  492  were  from  neighbouring  states.  Of  the  whole 
number  3320  were  manufacturers  or  craftsmen,  23,G88  were  holders 
or  under-holdors  of  land,  and  45,443  were  labourers. 

The  total  cost  of  the  famine  was  estimated  at  £358,375  lir 
(Rs.  25,83,757),  of  which  £230,872  16*.  (Rs.  23,08,728)  wore  speni 
on  public  and  civil  works,  and  £27,502  18s.  (Rs.  2,75,029)  oo 
charitable  relief. 

Compared  with  1872  the  1881  census  returns  show  a  fall  ol 
177,780  in  population.  The  addition  of  the  normal  yearly  iti 
of  nearly  one  per  cent  during  the  remaining  seven  years- 
234,841  08  the  loss  of  population  caused  by  death  and  emigration  ii 
1876  and  1877.  The  Collector's  stock  returns  show  a  fall  in  tU 
number  of  cattle  from  741,291  in  1875-76  to  437,716  in  1878-79,1 
loss  of  303,575  head.  The  tillage  area  fell  fiom  2,084,721  acres  ii 
1876-76  to  2,078,796  acres  in  1878-79.  The  outstanding  balancw 
on  account  of  the  current  year  were  £1  8«.  (Rs.  14)  for  1875-76 
£74,838  (Rs.  7,48,380)  for  1876-77,  £20,396  (Rs.  2,03,060^  f.r 
1877-78,  and  £24,842  (Rs.  2,48,420)  for  1878-79. 

In  1879  the  district  suffered  from  a  plague  of  rats  which  destro; 
about  one-half  of  the  crops  by  eating  off  the  millet  heads  and  the  co' 
pods  and  biting  the  wheat  stalks  close  to  the  ground.   The  i-a 
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:   the  rats  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  threatened  the  general       Chapter  I 

■  destruction  of  the  early  crops.    Active  measures  were  taken  to       AyrimTtm 
:    reduce  their  number.     No  fewer  than  4,130,209  were  destroyed  at      '^^ 

■  a  cost  to  Government  of  £4043  (Rs.  40,430).     Of  these  more  than.  ^amihu. 
half  a  million  were  killed  and  rewards  of  2s.  (Re.  1)  the  hundred  were  .      ^^^i^^ 

:  claimed  in  a  single  week.  Distress  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  As  the  poorer  classes  had  not  recovered  from  the 
.  effect  of  the  1876-77  famine.  Government  undertook  relief  measures 
.  both  for  charity  and  for  employment.  In  1878-79  the  sum  advanced 
.-  to  husbandmen  for  seed  or  stock  was  £1084  (Rs.  10,840)  against 
:    £3888  (Rs.38,880)  advanced  in  1877-78.  -.* 
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CAPITAL'. 

Chaptor  V.  Besidks   professional    men    and  well-to-do    landholders. 

Capital  Capitalists  and  Traders  the  1879  license-tax  returns  show  15,K 

persons.^  Of  these  8041  had  from  £10  to  £15,  3636  from  £1 5  to  £2 
1893  from  £25  to  £35,  885  from  £35  to  £50,  603  from  £50  to  £7 
297  from  £75  to  £100,  187  from  £100  to  £125,  eightv-one  fro 
^125  to  £150,  fifty-four  from  £150  to  £200,  sixty-four  'from  £2i 
to  £300,  twenty-five  from  £300  to  £400,  twenty-sLx  from  £H 
to  £500,  fifteen  from  £500  to  £750,  six  from  £750  to  £1000,  ai 
eleven  £1000  and  over.  Most  men  of  capital  8uffered  from  tl 
distress  caused  by  the  1876-77  famine.  Money  which  had  been  lei 
was  never  recovered  and  the  resources  of  the  district  were  sore 
crippled.  Even  before  the  famine  only  one  or  two  men  in  et^ 
large  town  had  more  than  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000)  of  capital.  Mb 
of  the  moneylendiug  was  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  capita 
varied  from  £600  to  £5000  (Rs.  5000-60,000),  and  who  in  any  larj 
transaction  required  help  from  the  richer  capitalists.  No  fir 
does  strict  banking  business.  In  rare  instances  sums  up  to  £l(i 
(Ra.  1000)  are  deposited  with  the  leading  moueylcndora  of  ~ 
and  BijApur. 

ccBAyoi  Bills.  In  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  which  Sholapnr  is  the  _ 

centre,  almost  all  business  transactions  are  settled  in  ca.sh  and  lift 
business  is  done  in  bills  or  hundis.  In  the  southern  sub-divi. 
Bombay  is  the  great  mart,  more  business  is  done  by  bills  of  ex.  ^ 
In  Bijdpur  and  Tdlikoti,  the  larger  capitalists  occasionally  bu 
and  sell  bills  or  hundis  on  ShoUpur  and  Bombay.  In  B^galki 
the  Bhatia  and  Gujarat  VAni  agents  who  come  to  buy  cotton  an 
corn,  issue  bills  or  Jittndtn  on  Bombay  firms  to  traders  who  want  I 
import  silk,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  and  silk  cloth,  gold,  silver,  braa 
copper,  iron,  and  indigo.  The  rates  charged  on  hundis  or  bills  ai 
generally  one-half  to  two  per  cent  discount  or  premium  accordin 
to  the  market.  None  of  the  district  towns  has  a  branch  of  u 
Bombay  or  other  bank.  Ther-o  are  no  insurance  agents  and  thfti 
is  no  insurance. 

CcRRxscv.  The  only  coins  in  use  in  the  district  are  those  of  the  Imperi 

currency.  In  the  eastern  towns,  which  carry  on  business  with  tl 
NizAm's  couTitry,  Hatidarabad  ahika  rupees  are  sometimes  fooni 
They  are  uncommon  because  money  changers  make  a  reduction  of 
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1  Chiedy  from  mitteriHlH  aiipplied  by  Mr.  H .  F.  Sileouk,  C.  S . 
3  The  1879  instead  of  the  late<«t  figures  are  given  because  Aacv  1879  iucomes 
£50  lia\-e  »>cen  exempted  from  the  License  Tax. 
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3d.  (li;-2  fw.)  and  because  they  are  not  received   in  Government 

»asuriea.     Of  the  Adil  Sh^hi  rupees,  which  were  issued  from  the 

tijftpur   mint  (1490- 168G),   the  few  that  remain  are   hoarded   as 

iiiriosities.     Besides  the  Adil  Shahi  rupee  the  MalhArshdhi  rupee. 

coined  at  Bagalkot  in  a  mint  which  was  started  during  the 

idancy    of  the   Bi Jaipur  kings  (1490- 1686),  and  was  continued 

ider    the    Peshwa    (1757-1818).^      The     Malharshahi    rapee    is 

called  l>ecau8e  it  was  first  coined  under  the  ordei-s  of  Malhdr 

toikAji  Rd,9tej  a«rtrrf«r  or   noble   of   the   Peshwa's  court,  who   was 

of  Biidjirai  BAgalkot  and  Unngund.     The  BAgalkot  mint 

1  to  work    till   November   iS'-i'.i,   when   it    was  8toj)ped   by 

■Uer  of  the  principal  collector  Mr.  Nisbet.     Tin's  mint  was  entirely 

private  couceruj   the  undertaker  buying  the  bullion  and   issuiug 

"le  coin  at  his  own  riak.     He  was  supposed  to  coin  all  tho   bullion 

lugbt  to  him,  but  this  rule  was  not  enforced.  Ho  paid  for 
le  bullion  with  his  last  coined  rupees.  He  paid  a  email  tax  td 
lovernment  and  was  accountable  to  it  that  his  coinage  had  not  more 
Lin  the  proper  amount  of  alloy.  The  Malhilrahahi  rupee  weighed 
72^  grains  Troy.  It  was  nominally  divided  into  eleven  rrMshds,  each 
iditha  containing  eight  gnnjifs,  and  each  gunji  containing  sixteen 
nnds.  Of  the  whole,  ton  vuitfhds  and  1  ^^  gunjis  were  to  be  pure 
Irer,  and  6\^  gunjis  or  rather  more  than  seven  and  a  half  per  cent 
loy.  Of  3i  per  cent,  the  estimated  cost  of  coinage,  one  per  cent 
supposed  to  bo  lost  in  the  process.  Of  the  remaining  2\  per  cent, 
[percent  wont  to  the  Government,  \  to  the  glialhar  or  mint-master, 
to  the  ankar  or  assay- master,  )(  to  the  goldsmith  who  made  and 
tamped  the  coin,  |  to  the  julgar  or  chemist  who  conducted  the 
isay,  I  to  tho  die-cutter,  \  to  charcoal  oil  crucibles  tamarinds 
redges  anvils  and  hammers,  and  \  to  pious  donations.  In  theory 
\o  rupee  was  ever  taken  at  the  mint  unless  its-current  exchange  was 
lore  than  3|  below  the  Malhirshahi  rupee.  All  that  were  lower  than 
lis  it  was  the  interest  of  the  mint-undertaker  togather,and  even  when 
le  v^lue  was  a  little  higher  than  3J  below  par  it  paid  the  mint-owner 

coin  it  as  he  did  not  lose  the  whole  of  the  one  per  cent  in  the 
Jining  and  could  retrench  the  half  per  cent  on  charity.  The 
kloy  was  seldom  or  never  added  in  its  original  form.  In  the- 
meral  collection  for  a  melting,  the  minter  took  care  to  have  such  a 

)portion  of  inferior  rupees  or  other  alloyed  silver  as  would  reduce 
le  whole  to  the  required  average.    The  Hukkeri  and  Miraj  rupees  had 

large  share  of  alloy,  and,  when  their  value  was  low  enough,  they 
)rmed  a  considerable  part  of  the  contents  of  the  crucible.  The 
|lh<lndor  rupee,  with  which  the  market  was  well  stocked,  was  of 
»arly  the  same  weight  and  alloy  as  the  Malharshahi  rupee.  It 
>nld  not  find  its  way  to  the  mint  except  when  its  discount  was 
lore  than  the  cost  of  coining.  This  was  not  unusual.  On  the 
leventh  of  November  1820,  the  ChAndor  rupee  was  at  4^  per  cent 
isconnt,  and  therefore  gave  Ij  per  cent  profit  on  melting.     At  the 

le  time  the  Chandor  rupee  was  received  at    the   Government 
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treasDTT  at  par  with  the  Malharshahi  rupee,  and,  in  conseqip  i 
about  the  beginning  of  each  month,  whon  the  instalments  wer* 
paid,  it  rose  two  or  three  per   cent,  and  the  mint  waa  at   a 
Bullion  came  to   the   BAgalkot  mint   from  Miraj  and  vSholdpur. 
'was  in  flattish  cakes  as  if  cast  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin.      Most 
it  was  made  of  melted  silver  vessels  and  ornaments,  whose  owi 
had  fallen  into  poverty  and   sold  them  below  their  valae  or  pledj 
them  to  a  moneylender.     In  coining  rupees  in  the  Bagalkot 
1250  rupees  weight  of  silver  brought  to  the  proper  st-anduxi 
put  into  an  open  basin-shaped  earthen  crucible.     This  open 
was  placed  on  the  gi'ound  in  an  open  furnace,  of  such  a  height  tl 
the  surface  of  the  basin  was  level  with  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
furnace  was  filled  with  charcoal  and  its  sides   were  raised  by  bil 
of  green  wood.     Then  charcoal  was  laid  over  the  top  of  the  bi 
and  of  the  metal  until  the  charcoal  was  as  high  as  the  billets, 
charcoal  was   then  kindled,  and  the  fire  blown  by  bellows, 
bag  of  the  bellows  was  a  buffalo's  hide,  whole  and  very  well  prepar 
the  four  leg  holes  were  closed  and  into  the  nock  hole  was  th 
the  inside  a  conical  iron  pipe,  the  broader  part  of  which  ent  i 
the  hole.  The  hinderpart  of  the  bag  was  open  and  itsedgoscnt  strai^ 
one  of  them  overlapping  theolher  two  or  three  inches.  A  leather  th< 
fa8t«ned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bag  waa  tied  round   the   b!ow€ 
right  arm,  which  he  alternately   raised  and  depressed  to  admit 
air  by  the  opening,  or  force  it  through   the  tube,  while  with 
left  he  kept  the  bag  steady.     As  one  of  the  blowers  raised  his 
when  the  other  lowered   his,  a  fairly  constant  stream  of   air 
blown   iutx3  the  furnace.     The  two   pipes  were  kept  in  their 
place  by  being   fitted  tightly  into  two  iron  rings  at  the   opj 
ends  of  a  short  iron  bar.     The  mouth  of  the  bellows,  which  was  kept 
in  its  place  by  stones,  was  directed  towards,  but  scarcely  enterec' 
wider  earthen  pipe  which  led  to  tho  surface  of  the  crucible.     Fr 
time  to  time,  as  the  fuel  kindled,  water  was  thrown  to  keep  down 
sparks,  and,  as  the  charcoal  was  consumed,  more  charcoal  was  adc 
The  melting  took  rather  less  than  an  hour.     It  was  known   to 
completed  partly  by  looking  through  the  short  earthen  pipe  on  I 
surface  of  the  crucible,  and  partly  by  inserting  an  iron  I'od  throe 
the  top  of  tho  fire  into  the  fused  metal,  and  examining  its  point  w] 
withdrawn.     Meanwhile  a  set  of  earthen  moulds,  shaped  like  sqa^ 
bricks,   each  with  about  six  furrows  or  gutters  half  an  inch  deepi 
about  eight  inches  long,  were  ranged  on  the  floor  near  the   fuma 
The  Boor  was  most  uneven  and  the  moulds  most  clumsy.     Nothing 
could  be  ruder  than  this  part  of  the  coining.     The  gutters  were 
oilod  and  a  stout  workman  took  the  crucible  from  the  fire  by  a  pair 
of  strong  pincers  in  each  hand  and  poured  the  molten  metal  into  the 
moulds.    As  the  crucible  had  no  spout  much   of  the  metal  missed 
and    ran  over  leaving  the  gutters  unfilled.     Between  tho  n    " 
metal  and  the  oil,  which  flamed  as  soon  as  the  metol   touch' 
gutter,  the  heat  was  so  great  that  boys  were  employed  coot^ 
bathing    the    pourer's    legs    and  hands.     When  the  bars  c.  _. 
one  was  handed   to     the     goldsmith,    who,   under   tho  direct 
of    the  assayer,   cut  out  of    the  middle    a    piece    as    nearly 
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ORsible  of  a  rupee  weight.     Tho  assayci   weighed  the  piece  with 
great   nicety,   in   scales  which   turned  to  one-sixteenth  of  n  grain. 
To  the   rupee  of  silver  he  added  a  rupee  of  lead  and  handed  both 
to  the  chemist  or  jaltfar.     The  chemist  put  them  together  into  a, 
email  and  rather  shallow  cylindrical  crucible,  which  he  placed  in  a  . 
bed  of  charcoal  in  a  basin  exactly  like  tho  crucible  in  the  great 
melting.     He  then  piled  a  few  pieces  of  cylindrical  and  unbroken 
charcoal  over  the  little  crucible,  leaving  a  small  opening  in  front 
through  which  to  look.   The  fire  was  lighted.     At  first  it  was  blown 
only  by  a  flapper  or  matting  fan.     When  the  wholo  was  kindled 
the  chemist  worked  on  the  part  nearest  the  crucible  by  blowing 
through  a  bamboo  tube  which  ho  held  in  one  haudj  while,  with  u  pair 
of  tougs  in  the  other,  he  kept  the  crucible  surrounded  with  burning 
charcoal  and  prevented  tho  larger  pieces  failing  on  it  or  hiding  his 
Tiew.     In  about  twenty  minutes  the  alloy  was  separated.      Tho 
chemist  moved  the  crucible  from  tho  fire,  and  took  out  tho  buttou 
of  silver  which  he  beat  well  with  a  heavy  hammer  to  get  rid  of  tho 
hes.     Ho  then  gave  it  to  the  aasayer  who  weighed  it  and  settled 
ivhethor  or  not  the  melting  was  good.     The  molting  had  often  to  be 
i-epeatod  eight  or  ten  times  before  tho  assay er  passed  the  metal  as 
ready  for  coining.     When  tho  metal  was  passed  as  ready  for  coining, 
tho  silversmith  and  his  assistants  cut  the  bars  into  pieces  each  of  a 
rupee  weight,  judging  by  the  eye  with  such  nicety  that  one  or  at  most 
two  clippings  by  the  aasayer  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  bring  the 
piece  to  its  exact  weight.    It  was  then  8hap>ed  by  three  or  four  blows 
from  a  hammer.     When  all  the  pieces  were  formed  into  rupee  size, 
they  were  reheated  and  underwent  two  or  three  blows  on  a  little  block 
of  polished  steel  which  made  them  clean  and  shining.     Two  dies,  one 
for  the  face  the  other  for  tho  reverse,  were  cut  on  puncheons  on  very 
hard  steel,  tho  diameter  of  whose  faces,  which  was  covered  with 
un  Arabic  legend,  was  at  least  double  that  of  the  coin.     One  of  the 
puncheons  was  half  buried  in  a  bed  of  stone  and  wedged  fast ;  the 
other  waa  wedged  tight  into  an  iron  handle  considerably  larger  than 
it«elf.     The  Sonar  held  the  iron-handled  puncheon  in  his  left  hand 
over  tho  fixed  puncheon,  and,  with  his  right  hand,  slipped  between 
tho  puncheons  a  piece  to  be  stamped.     A  workman  then  gave  a 
heavy  blow  with  a  hammer,  which   made   the  dye  and  its  handle 
recoil  considerably  and  the  rupee  flew  out  coined.     Its  place  was  at 
once  supplied  by  another  piece,  and  a  fresh  blow  instantly  followed. 
Mr.  Marshall  saw  one  hundred  pieces  struck  in  about  three  minutes, 
four  men  relieving  each  other  at  the  hammer.     The  goldsmith  could 
not   long  keep  on  at  this  rate  as  each  blow  gave  his  left  arm  a 
eovoro  jar.    As  there  was  nothing  to  fix  tho  piece  to  be  coined  to  any 
pjuiicuiar  part  cither  of  tho  upper  or  tho  under  die,  it  was  uncertain 
what  part  of  cither  legend  it  received.     It  was  generally  near  tho 
uiddle. 

In  1820,  besideB  at  BAgalkot,  a  mint  was  at  work  at  the  town  of 
Mudhol,  the  seat  of  the  Ghoqiade  family.  Tho  chief  claimed  that 
under  ;v  pufeiit  gmntod  by  Moro  Dikshit,  one  of  Rjijirilo's  favourites 
(I8(ili- li«17),  ho  had  tho  right  to  coin  a  rupee  the  fiicsimilc  of  tho 
Bagalkot  or  Malhfirshiihi  rupee,  but  sixteen  per  cent  below  it  in 
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intrinsic  value.     To  make  sore  that  the  two  rupees  were  exact]/ 
alike,  he  employed  the  same  artiat  to  cut  his  dies.     In  18C' 
Collector  of  DhArwdr  as  a  mark  of  distinctiou  ordered  the  Li 
^the  year  to  be  shown  in  English  on  the  Malhiirsh^hi  rajiee.     SeetAg  J 
thia  change  the  chief  copied  the  English  date  on  hia  coin.     Moa^r- 1 
changers  and  men  of  business  were  not  deceived  by  the   ^I 
rupee,  but  the  villagers  could  not  tell  the  one  from  the  othe 
were   often   cheated.     The   Mudhol   rupee  was  no   better   th: 
perj)etual   and   authorized    forgery.      Though    much     below  it 
intrinsic  value,  the    Chandor  rupee  was  taken  by  Government  o 
par  with  the  Malharshahi  rupee.     This  caused  serious  abuses, 
village  clerks  were  known  to  take  the  villagers'  rents  in  Malbdrs' 
rupees  and  then  exchange  them  in  the  market  for  Ch<indor  ru 
which  they  jmid  into  the  treasury. 

Before  the  British  rule,  except  iu  the  plain  south  of  the  Malapahsrij 
all  accounts  were  kept  in  Malhflrshdhi  rupees;  in  the  country  to 
south   of  the  Maldpahdri  the  accounts  were  kept  in  Ikkeri   vai 
worth  8s.  (Rs.  4-)  and  hutm  that  is  pagodas  worth  4-*.  (Rs.  2),  ^'''a'^ 
worth  2n.  (Re.  1),  andfalams  worth  Is.  (8  <«<.)     At  the  beginning 
British  rule  the  Madras  rupee  was  substituted  both  for  the   V 
and  the  Malharshahi  rupee  conveniently  for  the  general  treasury 
to  the  great  confusion  of  all  local  calculations.     The  Madras   ro] 
was  1 2^  per  cent  better  than  the  Malharshahi  coin  and  its  introduc 
produced  a  complete  revolution  in  all  expressions  of  value.     Not  o: 
was  the  sum  charged  against  each  village  stated  in  tenna  of 
Madras  coin,  but  the  details  of  the  village  accounts  down  to 
smallest  instalment  payable  by  the  poorest  landholder  had  also  to 
entered  in  the  Madras  coin.    The  calculation  of  the  difference  betwi 
the  old  and  the  new  coin  was  left  to  the  village  clerk  who 
careful  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  fraud  which  the  power 
adjusting  the  difference  threw  into  his  hands. 

The  want  of  a  railway,  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  large   ri 
during  the  south-west  rains  (June -October),  and  its  great  distai 
from  the  chief  centres  of  trade,  have  hindered  the   development 
trade  and  prevented  the  increase  of  capital  in  Bijapur. 

Before  the  1876  famine,  though  they  had  not  much  money, 
bulk  of  the  Bijdpur   landholders   had   considerable   quantities 
grain  in  store  of  which  they  could  dispose  at  their  leisure, 
used  this  grain  for  purposes  of  trade  in  their  villages  lendin 
the  poorer  villagers  and  receiving  back  the  loan  in  kind  afi 
harvest  with  the  addition  of  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  as  into: 
If  the  grain  advanced  was  bad  and  was  returned  at  the  next  hi 
in  new  conij  no  interest  was  generally  charged.     If  the  advance 
not  returned  at  the  next  harvest,  interest  was  charged  at  twenty -I 
to  fifty  percent  for  the  first  year,  fifty  to   100  per  cent  for 
second  year,  and  100  per  cent  for  the  third  year,  and  never  mi 
The  diflBculty  of  finding  a  market  for  grain  was  so  far  a  gain 
Bijapur  that  the  1876  famine  found  its  grain-pits  full.     The  ri« 
landholdei's  at  first  made  large  sums  by  the  sale  of  grain.     But 
famine  la.stcd  longer  than  they  expected  and  many  of  them 
forced  to  buy  when  prices  had  risen  ruinously  high.     The  cli 
who  save  are  Government  servauts,  pleaders,  traders,  and  the  rl 
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^ndLoliiers.      Since    tlie    famine,   except  a   comparatively   small 

unber,  the  landholJers  have  been  so  heavily  laden  with  debt  that 

ley  have  liecu  able  to  save  bat  little.     In  one  or  two  of  the  years 

»e  harvests  wore  poor,  and  in  1880  and  1882,  when  the  harvests 

rero  good,  perhaps  partly  because  of  tbe  drain  of  capital   which  ' 

'went  on  during  the  famine,  but   chiefly  because  all  gi*ew  grain  and 

leve  WAS  no  market,  Indian   millet  fell  to  eighty-two   pounds  the 

Ipee,  a  lower  rate  than  it  had  touclied  since  ISGO. 

The  cotton  and  silk  weavers  and  dyers  and  the  blanket  weavers 

Terod  severely  during  the  famine  both  from  the  ruinous  dearness 

grain  of  which  they  had  no  store,  and  because,  as  the  people  wore 

)rced  to  spend  theii*  all  in  buying  food,  with   the  first  pressui'e  of 

rant  the  demand  for  clothes  and  blankets  ceased.     Many  lost  their 

rhole  capital  and  many  fell  into  debt.     Since  1878  the  demand  for 

"  >th  and  blankets  has    been  steadily  on  the  increase,   and,  with 

leap  grain  and  constant  employment,  the  weavers  have  succeeded* 

paying  much  of  the  famine  debt.     Craftsmen,  especially  builders, 

ricklnyers,   masons,    cai-pentera,  and  blacksmiths,    lost   grievously 

jring  the  famine  as  building  was  at  a  stand.     Since  1878,  to  some 

ctent   by   tlie   reduction   in   their  number  from  death  and   flight 

iring  the  famine,  but  chiefly  from  the  revival  of  building  and  from 

le  brisk  demand  for  their  services  on  public  work.s,  the  railway, 

le  Nira  and  Gokak  water-works,  and  tlie  building  changes  which 

we  gone  on  in  Bijapur,  thoy   have  found  constant   employment 

id  day's  wagos  have  risen  to  2*'.  (Ke.  1).    As  they  receive  the  whole 

thoir  wages  in  cash  they  have  gained  the  full  advantage  of  the 

leap  grain  prices  which  have  prevailed  during  the  three  years  ending 

i82.     Many  are  hampered  by  famine  debt.     Still  beyond   question 

a  class  skilled  workers  have  saved  largely  during  the  last   fonr 

Mrs.     Ijabourersor  unskilled  workers,  like  the  classes  above  them, 

ifferod  grievously  in   the  famine.   During  the  famine  the  want  of 

^ores  or  any  other  form  of  capital  made  their  sufl'ei'ings  keener 

lan  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  people.     At  the  same  time 

ro  causes  have  combined  to  make  their  recovery  more  rapid  than 

it  of  the  classes  above  them.     Their  want  of  credit  prevented 

xa  from  loading  themselves  with  debt,  and  the  great  fall  in  the 

ipply  of  labour   from  death  and  from  fliglit  has  raised  its  value. 

,  The    East    Deccan    Kailway,    public    buildings  and     ofiices,    roads, 

ipenaaries,  wells,  reservoirs,  and  other   public  works,   which  are 

>ing  pushed  on  in  and  close  to  the  district,  have  combined  to  keep 

le  daily  wage  of  unskilled  labour  in  Bijdpur  and  on  the  railway  as 

igh  as  6d.  (4  ajf.)  for  a  man,   3Jrf,  (2^  a*.)  for  a  woman,  and  2\d. 

.  i  as.)  for  a  child,  and  in  other  parts  as  high  as  4i</.  to  b^d.  (3  -  3^  as.) 

>r  a  man,  '6d.  to  S'^d.   (2-2^  a.ir.)   for  a  woman,  and   li^d.  to  2\d. 

- 1  ^  aa.)  for  a  child.     As  the  whole  of  these  wages  are  paid  in  cash 

le  workers  have  reaped  the  full  advantage  of  the  cheap  grain  prices 

"  tha  last  four  years.     Field  labourers  have  benefitted  by  the  causes 

rbidi  have  improved  the  state  of  other  labourers.     At  the  same  time 

•tice  of  paying  field  labour  chiefly  in  grain  has,  in  the  extreme 

i  of   groin,    nindo   Held  labour  less  profitable  than   other 

iil"d  tjinployturut.     The  great  Bhrinkage  of  tillage  since  the 

je.  a  fall  of  Ii.'i2,7C0  acreaor  lUJ  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area,  and 
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die  eoopktfite  ot  the  opper  holders  of  waai  of  labour  are  in 
put  doe  lo  the  flighl  and  death  of  the  8ni'>}^<"'  Ii<>1'l>-i-^   nri.1 
laboorerB  dariag  the  fsuninc.     Still  scardtj  • 
partly  the  result  of  the  comlHnation  of  the  preticu;  c' 
'the  Driflk  demand  for  Labour  on   public  worics.     (. 
diwniuid  for  labour,  the  high  cash  rates  paid,  and  the  cheaf 
graio,  there  seems  no  reaeon  to  doubt  that  during  the  kstj 
years  the  labouring  obsses  of  Bijipor  hare  sared  considerable 

Qofemment  servaatSp  pleaders,  and  some  moaeyleuders  ic 
money  in  Qoremmeot  aocmitieB  and  iu  Sariugs  Banks,     In 
£5370  (Bs.  53,700)  of   GoTermnent  securitiee   were   held   by  1 
people  of  the  district  and  £350  (Re.  2500)  were  paid  i\&    tut 
In  spite  of  the  change  of  rules  in  1876^  limiting  the  amount 
any  one    man   can  hold,  the  savings  banks  deposits   hare 
ffOTi  £2210  (Rs.  22,100}  in  1S70  to  £5990  (Rs.  59,900)    in  U 
Traders    nearly  always    invest    their   savings  in   enlarging 
business.    Besides  some  high  Government  servants  and 
moneylenders  have   lately  invested  capita!  in  buying  lane 
possession  by  foreclosiag  mortgage  deeds.     As  a   rale  inei 
class  do  not  till   the  land  themselves.     They  give  it  to  the  fo 
holders  or  more  often  to  outsiders  on  the  cdnta  or  &hare  system  i 
which  they  receive  from  a  half  to  one-tbird  of  the  produce   io 
For  land  investments  twelve  per  cent  a  year  is  d        ' 
retani.    The  smaller  landholders  and  craf^men  invL 
in  ornaments.     Since  the  1876  famine   most  of  the  satIu^ 
poorer  landholders  and  artisans  have  gone  to  pay  famine 

Moneylending  is  seldom  a  separate  calling.     In  most 
combined  with  Lusltttiilry  and  trade.      The  bulk  of  the  m 
are,  among  Brahmiins,  Deshasths,   Korddas,  E^nv^,    L 
MaJyaudius,    Savasluis,    and     Shenvis ;    and     of    other 
Lingdyat    Gujarat    and    Marwtir    Vanis,     PauchamRdlia, 
Komtis,    Manithds,    and      Miisalmilns.       Mbdr  moneylenders] 
also  occasionally  found.     Of  these  the  alien  MArwdr  V^ni 
most  inexorable,  the  utlier  classes  being  usually  disposed   to  a  Eai 
Bettlement  of  claims  without  proceeding  to  extremities.      M< 
lenders   may    be   divided     into    tbree   classes,   a   fii-at    class 
capitals  of  £-20,000  to  £10,000  (Ks.  2,00,000  -  1,00,U0<I).   a 
class  with  £10,000  to  £500   (Rs.  1,00,000 -501K)),  and  a   third 
with  £500  to  £10  (Ra.  5000-  100).      In  all  leading  towns,  sn^' 
Bdgalkot,     Bijdpur,  Ilkal,    Muddebihdl,  and  Talikoti,    one   ot 
wealthy  moneylenders,  perhaps    about  fifteen  in  all,  have  capitaUi 
£10,000     to    £20,000    {Rs.  1,00,000  -  2,00,(X)0)    or    more.     ^ 


1  During  tUe  thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  .Savings  Bank  deposits  '•    >  -     ^-3 
J870.  £2734  in   1871,    £1897  in  1872,   £1620  iu  1873,  £1676  iu  I.S7J 
£1830  in  1876,  £1417- in  1877,  £1905  in  1878,  £20G2  in  IS79, 17037  in   ;  j_ij 

1^181,  mill  £.'i990  in  1882,     The  sadden  fall  in  deposita  from  £70;{7  iu  18i*01 
1881  W01  owinK  to  an  order  by  which  the  rote  of  interest  va*  r»:^1ii.<od  ft^>mi 
<'■"'•■''■■'•■■'•■' imountt«j  >■     '         '  .1  from  £3(Ki    ■■     - 
I  :  teen  yeai  lU  of  the 

V  =       are  :  £5  iLi  :....  i.iiu  1871,  i  ;..   .i,  i^, i    ,,,,3L* 

lb, 4.  i:i::b  iu  IsVw,  £198  iu  1870,  £iy2  tu  1877.  £2«3  m  1878.  £287  iu  ISTa 
1880.  £3r.»  izi  1831,  and  £250  iu  1882  '  '  ' 
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besides  advancing  money,  deal  in  bullion,  buy  and  Bell 
rexcbange  bills,  and  act  as  agents  for  ShoUpur  and  Bombay 
merchants.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  invest  their  capital  in  trade.  They 
are  usually  GujarAt  and  LingAyat  VAnia.  Though  in  general 
willing  to  lend  on  good  security,  their  transactions  are  chiefly . 
confined  to  supplying  the  smaller  moneylenders  with  capital. 
The  second  class  of  moneylenders,  with  capitals  of  £500  to 
£10,000  (Rs.  5000  - 1,00,000),  probably  includes  over  200  men.  By 
caate  they  are  LingAyats,  Brdhmans,  Jains,  and  Komtis.  Besides 
lending  money  these  men  are  the  great  local  exporters  chiefly 
■  of  cotton  and  grain.  They  have  correspondents  in  SholApur  and 
some  of  the  larger  deal  direct  with  Bombay.  As  a  rule  they  do  not 
import,  but  during  the  1876  famine  they  imported  large  quantities 
of  grain.  In  Hungund  and  BAgalkot  in  the  south,  from  which 
a  brisk  trade  in  cotton  passes  west  to  Belgaura,  Hubli,  and  the 
Veoguria  coast,  and  east  to  Advani  in  Beldri,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  moneylenders  whose  capital  ranges  from  £1000  to  £5000 
(Rs.  10,000-50,000).  When  their  transactions  are  in  excess  of 
their  capital  they  borrow  from  first  class  capitalists.  Others  of 
this  class,  who  in  ordinary  times  chiefly  live  as  moneylenders,  when 
opportunity  offers  export  cotton,  grain,  and  cloth,  their  close 
knowledge  of  the  husbandmen  helping  them  to  buy  on  specially 
favourable  terms.  Of  cloth  chiefly  bodicecloths  or  cholkhans  and 
women's  robes  or  sddis  go  to  Bombay,  Miraj,  Poona,  SAngli,  and 
SholApur.  They  advance  money  to  well-to-do  husbandmen  and 
to  small  traders  on  personal  security.  Though  often  satisfied 
with  taking  bonds  for  the  amounts  they  lend,  their  advances  are 
more  frequently  covered  by  mortgages  and  deposits  of  movable 
property  in  pledge.  They  also  advance  money  on  crops,  especially 
on  cotton,  receiving  back  the  loan  with  interest  in  kind.  The  third 
class  of  moneylenders  whose  capitals  vary  from  £10  to  £500 
(Rs.  100-5000)  include  perhaps  3000  to  4000  men.  These  lenders 
are  local  shopkeepers,  generally  LingAyats  of  the  Banjig,  Hande- 
Vazir,  Jangam,  KAre-KnlgAnig,  Kud-Vakkalger,  PanchamBAli, 
and  Raddi  CAstes,  Komtis,  MusalmAns,  Telis,  and  well-to.do 
bnsbandmen.  They  make  advances  to  villagers  in  sums  of  4«. 
to  £10  (Rs.  2  - 100),  and  almost  always  take  some  article  aa  security 
for  the  advance.  In  addition  to  moneylending,  some  of  these 
shopkeepers  hold  lands  which  they  have  generally  received  on 
mortgage.  In  many  villages  the  pdtil,  if  well-to-do,  divides  the 
tnoneylending  business  with  the  local  shopkeeper.  The  rate  of 
interest  charged  by  the  headman  is  much  the  same  as  is  charged 
by  the  professional  moneylender  and  the  same  security  is  generally 
reqoirea.  Headmen  are  also  in  the  habit  of  lending  on  personal 
security  for  short  periods  at  moderate  interest.  Much  of  their 
buHincss  lies  in  advancing  grain  to  the  poorer  landholders  of  their 
own  village  and  in  paying  the  Government  assessment  on  the 
security  of  their  crops.  Headmen  seldom  proceed  to  extremities 
with  their  debtors.  It  is  for  the  credit  of  the  village  that  the 
holdings  should  not  be  sold.  Because  of  the  influence  which  is 
thus  brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  also  because  debtors  will  pay 
what  they   owe  the  headman  rather  tbati  what  they  owe  any  other 
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creditor^  the  beadroan  shows  more  kindness  to  his  debtors 
any  other  lender.  The  same  remarks  apply  thoogh  in  a  less  de 
to  well-to-do  landholders  who  lend  money.  The  local  capital 
.been  so  much  reduced  by  the  1876-77  famine  that  much 
.  security  than  formerly  is  required.  Tho  second  class  of  moQf 
lenders,  that  is  those  who  are  trailers  as  well  as  moneylenders 
have  capitals  of  £500  to  £10,000  (Rs.  5000-1,00,000),  have  the 
of  their  capital  tied  up  in  advances  made  before  the  famine 
on  personal  security  and  partly  on  mortgage.  Many  of  tho  adyaB< 
on  personal  security  will  have  to  be  written  off  as  bad  debts. 
advances  on  mortgages  are  to  some  extent  secured  by  lands 
houses.  At  the  same  time,  compared  with  its  value  before 
1876  famine,  the  value  of  laud  has  fallen  by  about  one-fourth 
of  houses  by  one-half,  so  that  the  mortgagees  have  no  prosj 
realizing  their  capital  for  years.  They  can  take  and  in  most 
have  taken  the  land,  but  in  many  parts  of  tho  district  the 
value  of  the  land  is  less  than  the  amonnt  they  advanced' 
The  construction  of  the  railway  lines  to  Sholapur  and  to  tlio 
and  other  public  works  are  throwing  into  tho  district  hirgo  sui 
of  money.  This  will  improve  the  borrowing  power  of 
husbandmen  and  craftsmen,  and  will  make  money  easier. 
present  lenders  refuse  to  advance  except  to  the  better  claas 
landholders  and  refuse  even  in  their  case  unless  ornameuta 
specially  good  land  is  pledged.  Houses  are  not  held  to  b« 
good  BGcarity  as  land.  No  moneylenders  have  been  forced  to 
the  villages  for  the  towns,  or  to  leave  the  district,  and  no  moi 
lender  has  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  labourer,  bat 
have  given  up  lending  and  put  their  whole  capital  into  laodi 
into  trade. 

The   ordinary  moneylender,  who    by   caste  is  either  a 
a  Komti,  a  Panchamsdii,  a  Iladdi,  or  a  Deshasth  Kdnava 
or  Koknaath  Brahman,  keeps   only  two  books,  a  kird'Vahi  or 
book  and  a  khaidvani    or  ledger   in  which  he  ftosts  the  day-l 
entries.     They  have  also  a  rough  sheet  or  memorandum-book  i 
botakhdta    in  which    entries  are  made  as  they  occur  before  be 
written  in  the  day-book.     Many   small    shopkeepers  keep  only 
rough  sheet,  trusting  to  their  memory  to  enable  them  to  rceiJI 
transactions.     Some  moneylenders  keep  no  records  except  bonds.1 

The  Government  rupee  and  its  subdivisions  are  the  standard 
interest  in    all    moneylending    transactions.     Interest  is    chi 
either  for   tho  Shak,  Samvat,  or   English  year.^      Interest  for 
intercalary  month  is  received  and  brought  to  account.     The  sec 
class  of  moneylenders,  that  is  those  with  capitals  of  £500  to  £10,C 
(Rs.  5000-1,00,000),    who   are  mostly  traders,    raise    loans 
first-class  moneylenders  at  yearly  rates  varying  from  six  to   ti 
per  cent   according   to    their  personal  standing  and  repute, 
rarely  lend  money  at  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  a  yc 
They  raise  loans  on  personal  security,   but  rarely  lend  except 
mortgage  or    on  pledge.     The   third    class  of  moneylenders  at 
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that  is  those  with  capiiala  of  £10  to  £500  (Rs.  100- 
DO),  raise  money  at  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  according 
,  their  position  and  name.  They  generally  obtain  the  loan  on 
noual  security  merely  passing  a  bond  for  the  amount.  To  • 
rrowers  in  their  own  village  whom  they  can  trust,  they  . 
metimes  lend  on  simple  bond.  They  make  advances  to  no  one 
le  except  on  the  security  of  property.  On  fair  security  and  on 
lonnts  of  any  importance  the  yearly  interest  charged  varies  from 
«ea  to  thirty-six  per  cent  When  no  property  is  pledged  the  rate 
BQOtimes  rises  as  high  as  an  anna  in  the  rupee  every  month  equal 
leighty  per  cent  a  year.  At  present  (1883)  thirty-six  percent 
iy  be  taken  as  the  average  at  which  the  ordinary  landholder  can 
rrow  from  the  village  moneylender.  Before  the  1876-77  famine 
Respectable  craftsman  or  landholder  could^  on  depositing  au 
dele  of  nearly  equal  value,  raise  a  loan  at  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent 
year.  When  personal  security  was  alono  given  he  would  be' 
U'ged  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent  a  year,  while  on  a  mortgage  of 
tnovable  or  movable  property  the  yearly  rate  uf  interest  varied 
im  4^  percent  to  fifteen  percent.  Since  the  1876-77  famine, 
ing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  borrowers'  loss  of  credit,  the 
DS  have  risen  about  ten  per  cent.  E^en  before  the  1876  famine  the 
)rer  husbandmen  could  never  borrow  under  twelve  and  had  generally 
pay  thirty  or  thirty-six  per  cent.  In  petty  agricultural  advances 
personal  security  the  yearly  rate  varied  from  twenty-five  to  37^ 
•  cent,  and  with  a  lien  on  crops  it  ranged  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
i  per  cent.  A  labourer  with  little  or  no  credit  and  with  nothing 
pledge  could  never  obtain  more  than  a  few  rupees  at  a  time,  ana 
this  ho  had  occasionally  to  pay  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent  a 

ilxcopt  first  class  moneylenders,  that  is  the  small  body  of  men 

capital   who  have  £10,000    to  £20,000  (Rs.  1,00,000-2,00,000), 

lost   all  classes  are  occasionally   required    to   borrow.      Of   all 

Towers,  except  labourers,  husbandmen  of  the  Dhangar,  Kubaliger, 

dvakalger,  Mdng,  Mardtha,  Mh^r,  Musalmdn,  and  Panchamsdii 

to  are  f>t?rhapB  the  worst  oBf.  Except  some  Lingayats,  who  are  free 

n  debt,  husbandmen,  as  a  rule,  borrow  from  viUaga  shopkeepers 

well-to-do  headmen  and  landholders.     Husbandmen  raise  loans 

fly  to  moot  marriage  and  other  family  expenses,  to  buy  seed 

grain,  and  to  pay  the  Government  assessment.     Since  the  1876 

ino,  usptirittUy  among  husbandmen,  the  number  of  borrowers  haa 

and  thoir  bornjwing  power  has  fallen.  At  present  (1882)   the 

ut  aro  much  smaller   than   they   were   before   the  famine. 

Idon*  of  good  credit  on  personal  security  can  borrow   np  to 

(Ra  100),  those  with  fair  credit  up  to  £5  (Rs.  50),  and  those 
scanty  credit  rarely  more  than  £1  (Ks.  10).  Daring  the  rains, 
1  it  is  dear,  moneylenders  and  the  richer  landholders  often 
nco  grain  as  well  as  cash  to  the  poorer  husbandmen  for  seed 
for  food.  The  usual  terms  of  a  grain  advance  for  food  aro  that 
rvest,  after  five  or  six  months,  the  advance  shall  be  paid 
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bock  iu  grain  generally  with  one-foarth  and  occasional! j  wtUi< 
half  iti  addition  to  the  qaantity  advanced.     If  the   advance  t*: 
repaid  at  the  next  harvest,   the  oijantity  to  be  paid    in  addit 
•increases  by  one-half  every  year.     The  highest  that  is  given  »i 
rate    is  never  more  than  threefold  the  quantity  advanced, 
grain  advances  in  gram  wheat  and  jvdri  for  seed  are  eBtiinat 
cash  according  to  the  price  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  adi 
On  the  ugdi  or  shak  New  Year's  Day  in  March-April,  they  are 
with  an  addition  of  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  grain  that  c< 
had  at  harvest  time  for  the  cash  settled  when  the  advance  waai 
Since  the  1876  famine  the  poorer  landholders  have  shown  more  tl 
and  forethought  than  formerly  in  laying  by  gr&in  enough  for 
year's   food  and    for    the    next    seed-time.     Marriage    and   ot 
incidental  expenses  have  been  considerably  curtailed.     To  a  wj 
to-do   husbandman   who  spent   at  least  £20  (Rs.  200)   before 
1876  famine,  marriage  now  coats  about  £10    (Rs,  100),  and  to 
poor  husbandman  who  spent    about   £10  (Rs.  100)  the  coat   haa  i 
some  cases  fallen  to  £1  (Rs.  10). 

With  craftsmen,   such  as  weavers  and  dyers,  the  lender  dsi: 
advances  money  to  buy  yarn  and  cloth   generally  without  inter 
but  deducting  a  premium  of  Id.  to  l^d.  (|-la.)  the  rupee  for  oot 
cloth,  1J(/.  to  2\d.  {1-li  at.)    for  mixed  cotton  and  silk  cloth, i 
3d.  (2  as.)  for  purely  silk  cloth,  and  on  the  understanding  that 
loan  will  be  repaid  when  the  cloth  is  sold.     Most  weavers,   if  9X  t 
respectable,    can   obtain   a  supply  of  yarn  for  weaving  at  n  slj 
advance  on  the  market  price,  paying  up  the  loan  when   the  clot' 
ready.     Occasionally  the  lender  buys  the  cloth  when  ready  at  a 
slightly  below  the  market  rate.     In  such  cases   the  weaver, 
nominally  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  likes,  falls  to  the  posifJC 
servant.  Creditors,  as  a  rule,  make  use  of  the  civil  court  as  a 
for  recovering  their  debts.     When  a  debtor  fails  to  pay  the  ii 
monthly,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  creditor  takes   new  be 
adding  the  accumulated  interest  to  the  sam  originally  borrowed  i 
charging  interest  on  the  whole  sum.     As   this   process   ia   rej 
every  third  year,  debtors  are  obliged  to  pay  compound  interest 
feel  that  they  are  unjustly  treated  by  their  creditors.     The  pro 
of  renewing  bonds  has  grown  more  frequent  because  the  people" 
passed  the   bonds  have  been  unable  to    meet   them-      When 
creditor  distrusts  the  solvency  of  his  debtor,  he  refuses  to  renc 
bond.     If  the   borrower  fails  to  pay,  the  lender  sues   him.     SI 
the  1 876  famine  the  practice  of  making  the  borrowers  part  out 
with  their  property  has  become  commoner.     This  is  one  of  the  s) 
of  the  greater  caution  which  moneylenders  show  in  obtaining 
best  possible  form  of  security.     When  immovable  projierty  is 
to  auction  the  creditor  does  not,  as  a  rule,  buy  it  himself, 
plaintiff  is  forced  to  buy  the  property  when  other  persons 
from  bidding  from  fear  that  the  former  owner  will  not  let 
enjoy  it   peaceably.     The  plaintiff  also  buys  the  land   when 
defendant  has  agreed  that  the  plaintiff  should  become  the  purcl 
and   let   the  land  to  the    debtor    for    cultivation.     In    vory 
instances  has  the  indebtedness  of  the  poor  class  of  landholders 
to  agrarian  crime. 
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After  the  1876  famine  the  area  of  land  Leld  for  tillage  fell  from 
8,099,231  to  1,745,032  in  1880.  Between  1880 and  1882  itagain rose 
to  1,818,097  acres.  Under  civil  court  decrees  many  husbandmen  have 
been  forced  by  moneylenders  to  part  with  their  land.  Much  land,* 
which  for  Bomo  time  had  been  practically  the  moneylender's, 
during  the  1870  famine  and  in  the  following  years  became  registered 
in  his  name.  The  moneylender  paid  the  aesessment  and  the  former 
occopant  disappeared.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  six  years 
ending  1882  about  25,000  acres  in  each  sub-division  have  thus 
changed  hands.  Immediately  after  the  famine  the  moneylenders 
threw  up  a  large  area  of  land  as  there  was  no  one  to  till  it.  They 
tept  the  best.  Since  the  famine  they  have  shown  great  anxiety  to 
get  hold  of  as  much  good  land  as  possible,  often  insisting  on  good 
rand  being  made  over  to  them  before  they  make  any  advance.  Of 
the  husbandmen  who  have  lost  their  lands  some  are  engaged  by 
the  new  holders  to  till  the  land  on  condition  of  paying  the  landlora 
one^fourth  to  one-half  of  the  crop  ;  most  have  become  labourers  ; 
and,  as  the  1881  census  showed,  a  very  large  number  have 
disappeared  having  either  perished  or  left  the  district.* 

To  ensure  his  interest  on  the  loan  the  moneylender  who  holds  a 
mortgage  on  land  often  forces  the  husbandman  to  sow  part  of  his 
land  with  cotton.  The  mortgagee  cannot  take  the  whole  of  a 
grain  crop  as  his  client  must  live.  But  it  is  the  cotton  crop  that 
yields  the  gfrower's  luxuries  so  that  the  creditor  is  sui'e  of  some 
payment  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  securing  the  cotton  at 
something  below  the  market  rate.  This  practice  has  come  into  use 
since  the  1876  famine.  It  is  still  chiefly  confined  to  the  east  of  the 
district. 

The  field  labourer's  want  of  property  to  pledge  makes  it  most 
difficult  for  him  to  raiso  a  loan.  The  only  property  many  a 
labourer  has  to  pledge  is  his  labour.  In  all  parts  of  the  district  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  field  labourer  to  raise  money  from  a  well-to- 
do  landholder  by  pledging  his  service,  or  the  service  of  some 
member  of  his  family,  for  a  term  of  years.  The  smaller  landholders 
raise  loans  in  the  same  way  for  marriage  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  one  of  the  family  being  deputed  to  work  off  the  loan. 
To  raise  JEIO  (Rs.  100)  a  respectable  labourer  of  about  twenty  years 
of  age  will  have  to  pledge  his  service  for  two  to  five  years,  and  a 
lad  of  ten  to  twenty  will  have  to  raise  the  term  of  service  to  six 
or  ten  years.  During  this  time  the  servant  is  fed  and  cared  for 
by  hia  master.  The  lender  has  complete  control  over  the  labour  of 
his  sorvant.  He  cannot  transfer  his  right  to  another  master,  nor 
does  hi.s  right  extend  to  the  servant's  wife  or  to  his  children. 
ITio  right  of  a  master  over  his  servant  dooa  not  die  with  the  master, 
bis  beirs  enforce  the  right.  If  the  servant  dies  before  his  term 
is  over  hia  children,  if  respectable,  complete  the  term  willingly ; 
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I  The  docreaae  between  1872  »<!  1881  Im  from  816,273  to  688.403  th«t  U  177,780. 
ICxceptiog  the  two  famine  yeara  when  there  ia  no  inoroMB,  to  this  muet  be  added 
57,134  aa  the  normal  incrcaae  on  a  population  of  816,273  in  seven  yours.  This  give* 
a  toUl  loM  of  834,841. 
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they  cannot  be  forced  to  complete  the  term.     Though  the  mast 
not  expected  to  meet  his  servant's  marriage  or  other  family  expet 
during  tbe  term  of  his  service,  a  kind  master,  if  satisfied  with 
•servant,  generally  helps  him  in  marriage  and  other  family  exj  ^ 
Among  husbandmen  who  have  no  male  heirs,  masters  8om« 
give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  servants  of  their  own 
Men  who  have  pledged  their  service  to  a  landholder  give  tt 
whole  time  to  their  masters,  except  that  married   men  are   allov 
twelve  hours'  night  time  a  week.     There  is  no  particular  mode] 
forcing  these  servants  to  act   to  their   agreement.     If  they    lofl 
their  master  before  the  term  is  over,  they  repay  the  amoant  due 
them ;  if  they  do  not  repay,  they  are  sued  in  the  civil  coart  U 
damages.    Cases  of  servants  being  tempted  away  by  increased  rati 
of  wages  are  very  rare.     These  servants  are  better  off  than   tl 
ordinary  field  labourers;  they  are  better  fed  and  better  housed, 
Itere  are  very  few  hereditary  servants  in  the  district. 

Under  the  Mardthas  (1720-1817),  carpenters,  bricklayora, 
blacksmiths  earned  i\d.  to  6d.  (3-4  «*.)  a  day,  and  unakil 
labourers  l^d.  to  2^d.  (1  -li  «».),  or  3  to  5  pounds  of  jvdri. 
fifty  years  ago  (1834-35),  grain  was  so  cheap,  137  pounds  of  mil 
for  the  rupee,  that  a  labourer  could  live  on  2»,  to  3*.(R8.  l-li)amoi 
At  present  (1883),  carpenters  if  men  earn  9d.  to  2«.  (6  ag.-Bc.  \] 
day,  and  if  boys  7^^?.  (5  as.)  a  day ;  bricklayers  if  men  earn  6d.  to 
(4-8  ag.),  and  if  boys  Gd.  (i  as.)  ;  masons  if  men  earn  lO^r^.  to' 
(7  ««.-Re.  1),  and  if  boys  9d.  (6  as,);  day  labourers  if  men 
^d.to6d.  (3-4a^.);  if  women2if?.  to  3J<f.  (li-2ia«.),  andif  childi 
l|(/.  to  2^d,  (l-l^  as.)  ;  and  field  labourers  if  men  Sfd.  to  i{\ 
(2J-3  as.),  if  women  2\d.  to  Bd.  (1^-2  ait.),  and  if  children  lid. 
2^d.  (f-lj  a«.).  When  paid  in  grain,  which  is  generally  the 
field  labourers  if  men  oai'n  sixteen  pounds  of  jvdri  a  day,  if  wont 
eight  pounds,  and  if  children  four  pounds.  In  1864- G5,  dunng 
Ainerican  War,  the  price  of  food  and  the  demand  for  labour  rose 
such  an  extent  that  the  wages  of  labourers  were  double  what  thfi 
now  are.  Daring  the  1876-77  famine,  wages  went  down  froi 
sixteen  pounds  oijvari  a  day  to  one  pound.  Even  at  this  low 
almost  no  employment  was  available.  At  present  (1883) 
labourer's  condition  is  good.  Railway,  water,  and  BijApur 
quart*ir  works  have,  of  late,  so  largely  increased  the  demn 
labour  that  for  want  of  labour  husbandmen  sometimes  find  it  difficu 
to  prepare  and  sow  their  lands,  and  even  local  fund  works  havesuffei 
delay.  On  the  East  Deccan  or  Hutgi-Gadag  Railway,  which  is 
present  being  made  between  Ilutgi  and  Bijfipur  the  earthwork 
done  in  1877  as  famino  labour.*  On  the  rest  of  the  line  with! 
Bijdpur  limits  the  earthwork  is  being  done  by  Vadars  by  the  pieJ 
at  7id.  to  1«.  Sd.  (5-10  a8.)  the  100  cubic  feet.  Vadars,  who 
the  best  earth-workers  in  the  district,  take  large  earthworks  eith^ 
by  the  piece  or  by  contract.  If,  as  they  sometimes  do,  they  take  peti 
earthwork  on  day  wages,  Vadars  earn  6d.  (4  as.)  a  day  if  me 
^kd.  (3  an.)   if  women,  and  2ld.  (1^  a.)  if  boys.    Of  the  Bijij 
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tnaeons  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  few  are  really  skilled  workers. 
Most  of  the  skilled  labour  is  imported  from  Poona,  Nagar,  and 
S&t^ra,  and  of  late  in  the  case  of  mason  work  from  Cutch.  On  the 
railway  north  of  Bij&pur,  where  the  stone  is  trap,  the  masons  are  . 
chiefly  from  Poona,  Nagar  and  Saiara  j  south  of  the  Don,  where  the 
stone  is  sandstone,  almost  all  of  the  masons  are  from  Cutch,  who  have 
come  into  the  district  since  the  railway  work  was  begun.  The 
Catch  mnsons  do  capital  work  in  sandstone  to  which  they  are 
accustomed ;  they  will  not  touch  the  black  boulder  trap  at  any  price. 
At  the  Bhima  bridge  in  the  north  of  the  district  the  boulder  trap 
is  brought  by  Bhandi  Vadars,  and  dressed  by  P^thrat  Vadara 
io  own  neither  carts  nor  cattle  ;  and  the  stones  are  set  by  Poona, 
igar,  and  Sdtira masons,  who  earn  a  daily  wage  of  1$.  l^d.  to  28. 
•  Re.  I ).  At  the  Krishna  bridge,  which  is  being  builtof  sandstone, 
Jombay  contractor  named  Vishram,  who  brought  with  him  a  large 
er  of  Catch  masons,  has  done  the  greater  part  of  the  masonry,* 
bh  the  quarrying  dressing  and  setting.  The  stone  comes  from 
>  neighbouring  qnarriee  and  is  dressed  at  £3  2«.  (Re.  31)  the 
100  cubic  feet  Carpenters  on  the  railway  come  chiefly  from  Poona, 
Nagar,  and  Satara;  they  earn  Is.  3d.  to  2«.  (Re.  |-1)  a  day.  Except 
BrAhmans,  Shenvis,  Gujarat  and  MiirwAr  Vdnis,  and  Komtis,  labour- 
ers belong  to  ft]  most  all  castes,  chielly  to  Kurubars,  Haubars,  Kabligera, 
LambaniSj  Ling^yats,  Mangs,  Mardthiis,  Mhars,  Masalm&ns,  and 
Vadars.  When  they  are  well  off,  labourers,  as  a  rule,  spend  their 
earnings  first  in  liquor,  then  inclothes,  and  lastly  in  ornaments.  Their 
food  is  half-ground  Indian  millet,  hemp  leaves,  onions,  and  carrots, 
and  curds  buttermilk  or  whey.  Field  labourers  are  generally 
employed  in  making  ready  and  sowing  land,  in  weeding,  watching, 
and  reaping  crops,  and  in  thrashing  grain ;  other  labourers  carry 
loads  and  messages  and  do  the  unskilled  parts  of  house-building,  pond- 
digging,  and  road-making.  Field  labourers  are  pjiid  daily  in  grain, 
and  day  labourers  in  cash,  generally  daily,  sometimes  weekly,  and 
rarely  fortnightly.  Field  labour  is  busiest  in  February  and  March 
during  the  late  or  rahi  harvest,  and  the  demand  for  other  labour  ia 
strongest  between  November  and  April.  When  out  of  work  a 
labourer  either  repairs  his  house  or  makes  ropes.  Besides  being 
paid  in  cash  for  making  new  field  tools,  village  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths  receive  from  the  village  husbandmen  a  yearly  grain 
allowance  called  haluta  for  repairing  field  tools.  During  the  hot 
season  from  April  to  June,  when  husbandmen  generally  repair  and 
build  houses  and  wells,  the  wages  of  carpenters,  maaons,  and 
lilncksmiths  are  generally  higher  than  daring  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Except  a  break  of  two  or  three  hours  after  midday,  when  they  go 
home  to  dine,  craftsmen  work  from  seven  till  gunset. 

Yearly  details  of  the  prices  of  the  chief  varieties  of  grain 
»ire  available  for  the  sixty-seven  years  ending  1882.  These 
ikfe  probably  in  many  cases  little  more  than  estimates.  During 
be  sixty-seven  years  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet,  the  staple 
(rain  of  the  district,  varied  from  twelve  pounds  in  1877  to  175 
lounda  in  1841,  and  averaged  eighty -eight  pounds.  The  sixty-seven 
oars  may  bo  divided  into  six  periods.  During  the  fourteen  years 
iding  IS29,the  rupee  price  of  millet  varied  from  103  pounds  in  1825 
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to  fifty-tbree  in  1820  and  averaged    eighty  pounds.     During 
twenty -four  years  ending  1658,  the  rupee  price  of  millet  varied 

1 75  pounds  in  1 841  to  seventy-seven  in  1 832  and  averaged  131  poi    

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  except  in  1832, 1833,  and  1846,  thl 
price  of  millet  was  below  100  pounds  the  rupee.  During  the  eight 
years  ending  1861  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  ranged  from  124 
pounds  in  1 857  to  sixty-six  pounds  in  1854  and  averaged  eighty-eight 
pounds.  Of  these  years  in  1857  alone  was  the  price  of  millet  below 
100  pounds.  In  the  fourteen  years  ending  1875,  the  price  vax 
from  sixty-eight  pounds  in  1873  to  twenty-two  in  1866,  and  avei 
fifty-pounds.  The  exceptionally  high  prices,  twenty-four  poui 
in  1864,  thirty-one  pounds  in  1865,  and  twenty-two  pounds  in 
were  partly  due  to  bad  seasons,  1865,  with  a  fall  of  only  thirteen 
inches  of  rain  being  a  year  of  gp:eat  scarcity;  partly  to  the  cheapness 
of  money  in  conaequonce  of  the  large  sums  which  were  poured 
'into  the  district  to  pay  for  cotton  during  the  American  War. 
fifth  period,  the  foor  years  ending  1879,  was  a  time  of  famine 
suffering.  The  rupee  prices  of  Indian  millet  varied  from  tweni 
nine  pounds  in  1876  to  twelve  in  1877,  and  averaged  twenty- 
pounds.  The  sixth  period,  the  three  years  ending  1882,  partly" 
from  scarcity  of  money,  partly  from  abundance  of  grain, 
shown  a  rapid  fall  in  prices,  Indian  millet  falling  from  fifty- 
pounds  in  1880  to  eighty -two  in  1882^  and  averaging  sixty- 
pounds.     The  details  are  : 

Bijdpur  Grain  Prices,  1816-1882. 
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Puarls,   diamonds,  aud  precious  stones  are  valued  according  to 

their  size  aud  quality.     Gold,  silver,  silk,  and  silk-cloth  are  weighed 

according  to  the  following  scale :  Eight  gunjd«  cue  indsa,  twelve 

mdads  one  tola,  twenty  loldtt  one  kaclicha  sher,  four  kacJicha  afiers  one 

paUcd  nhcr,  three  j;;(iA't(i  sliers  on©  dhudu,  and  four  dJuidds  one  'man. 

The  t<da  in  use  is  half  a  iiidsa  more  than  the  Imperial   rupee,  which 

is  aometimea  used  hs  a  tola.     Goldsmiths  sometimes  have  in  theii* 

possession  several  tjunjm,  a  one,  throe,  and  six  mdna,  and  a  one  tola 

orass   weight  either   round   or  square.     Cotton,  spices,   molasses, 

sugar,   coffee,    sweet-oil,    cocoanut    oil,    clarified    butter,   and   all 

metals  other  than  gold  and  silver  are  sold  by  round  or  square  iron 

weights  according  to  the  following  scale:  1^  Government  rapcca  on© 

chhntdk,  two  cMuddkH  one  ardJid/pdv,  two  atd}uipdv»  one  puvxher, 

two  pdvuhers  one  ardha  aher,  two  nrdha  Khers  oue  kachchimhar,  fonr 

ktichehafhers  one inikkn  sher,  three  j^aJclcu  ghers  one  dhnda,  four  dhdddst 

one  vKin,  and  twenty  trwiu  one  hhandi.     Grain  of  all   kinds  is  sold 

by  capacity  mcasuros  made  of  iron  plates  iu  tlie  form  of  iron  tubos, 

occording  to  the  following  scale:    Four   ehers  one    pdylif  sixtoon 

payli«  one  7rtfln,  and  twenty  innnH  one  kluindt.     The   measures  in 

n»e   aro   a   quarter  *^«r,   a  half   «/i(?r,   aud   one    »/ter.*     Lime   ia 

sold    by   capacity   measures    for    which   there  is  no  separate  scale 

from  that  used  for  giains,  but  the  »lier  in  this  case  is  equal  to 

eighty  Government   rupees*   weight   of  lime.     Milk   and   country 

spirits  are  sold  in  capacity  measures   in  the  form  of  tumblers  and 

Sots  holding  twenty  to  eighty  rupees'  weight  of  those  liquids, 
alt  is  ajld  both  by  weight  and  by  capacity  measures.  Cloth, 
both  woollen  and  cotton,  is  sold  both  by  the  yard  and  by  the  gaj  of 
thirty-four  inches,  aud  tape,  waistcloths,  women's  robes,  aud  carpets 
by  the  cubit  or  hiii  of  eighteen  inches.  The  table  for  measuring 
land  is:  8ixtoen  dnnds  one  tj untha,  &nd  forty  gunihds  ono  aero. 
Masonry,  timber,  and  earthwork  aro  measured  by  thoir  cubic 
contents.  Ueailloads  of  green,  and  head  bnllock  and  cartloads 
of  dry  grass,  of  fuel,  and  of  wheat  and  of  hdjri  aud  jvdri  chaff  aro 
BoM  by  the  load  and  not  by  the  weight  Jvdri  and  bdjri  stalks  or 
hadlnf  (M.)  are  sold  by  the  kat,  that  is  a  quantity  which  cannot  bo 
bound  by  u  ropo  less  than  six  feet  long. 


I  In  tlie  In'li,  Sindgi,  BiJApur,  U(li{cv;lilt,  au<l  MuddobihAl  stiti  «li\'i«niM,  that  in  ill 
h*  North  Kri?liiv»  -Miintrv,  tlx.'  ^hrr  ia  eijvial  to  cigbty  Govertiinciit  ruiwuN'  weight  o( 
^l,,r,      I  try,   Udi^iillKit,  BAuiimi,  ami  Huiiuiiinl,  ll»u  ther  in 

^nuA  V'  v,  jiiii-i,  Infjri,  vvheivt,  gmni,  kullhi,  titr,  mng.  and 

Arris  \i  ounce*  (4 'oftM)  gr  live  [wr  c«iil  Larg»'r 
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CHAPTER     VI, 

TRADE. 

i&pter  VI.  TrTE  remoteness  of  the  district  from  any  gi-eat  trade-contre, 

Trade^  distance  either  from  tlie  sea  or  from  a  railway,  and  the  number 

size  of  the  rivers  by  which  the  district  is  crossed  have  been 
hindrances  to  the  development  of  trade. 

SoAiMk  .     At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  (1820)  two  lines  of  comntnnicAti] 

one   from   the    niafhid  literally  damp  that  is   rice  country  at 
Shik^pnr   in   Maisur   and   Shersia,  perhaps  Sirsi  in    Kdnara,^ 
Bijilpar,  Sholapur,  and  other  lai'ge  towns  in  the  north,  and  a  se 
from  the  sea  to  the   Nizdm's  territories  passed  through  B^' 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  improve  either  ronto.     Every   ridj 
feet  high  presented  a  rough  pass  hard  to  cross  even  for 
animals  and  impassable  for  wheels.     The  black-soil  levels  pres< 
no  hindrance  to  traflSo  during  fair  weather.     In  the  rains  whoa 
fields  were  fenced  and  the  tracks  were  confined  to  narrow  lanes 
were  generally  impassable.     Whore  the  roads  were  well  made 
well  kept  there  was  nothing  in  the  south-west  monsoon  that  cot 
prevent  unbroken  traffic  throughout  the  year.     In  1820,  besic 
the  main  lines  of  communication  with  other  districts,  Captain  Clni 
notices  a  fair  road  of  sixty-eight  miles  from  Pandharpur  to  Bijaj 
passing  partly  throngh  a  forest  tract  by  Sfingli  and  Jath  and 
Bijdpur  towns  of  Jd,lihill  and  Etingi.'    At  present  (1883)  the  diatr 
has  throe  provincial  roads  together  about  172  miles  long,  and  fift 
local    fund  roads  together  about  380  miles  long.      Of  the   tl 

{)Tovincial  roads  the  8holapur-Hubli  road  of  113  miles  is  the  tnt 
ine  of  communication  between  the  district  market  towns  and 
Shol^pur  railway  station.  The  road  stretches  from  the  Bhima ' 
the  north,  throngh  the  two  trade  centres  of  BijApur  (41  miles)  ant 
B&galkot  (90  miles)  to  the  Malprabha  in  the  south.*  The  only 
bridges  on  the  road  are  a  few  slab  drains  some  near  Bijitpur,  a  few 
near  Semikeri  (92  miles),  and  a  few  near  Kerur  (102  miles) 
Govankop  (113  miles).  Of  the  five  great  rivers  in  this  tract 
country,  the  Bhima  is  crossed  by  a  rivor  ferry  at  Dhulkhed  ;  the  ~ 
by  a  ford  at  Savauhalli  (52  miles);  the  Krishna  by  an  ordinary  fei 
at  Kolhdr  (70  miles)  and  a  ford  at  Baloti  3^  miles  south  east 
Kolhar  which  is  generally  passable  before  the  close  of  Uecoml 
the  Ghatprabha  is  crossed  at  Anagvidi  (86  miles)  by  an  orf 
ferry  during  tho  rains  and  by  a  ford  generally  after  the  begi 
of  December  j  and  the  Malprabha  has  an  ordinary  ferry  and  a  fo 
at  Govankop  (1 1 3  miles).  As  it  is  unmetalled,  and  has  five  _ 
nnbridged  river  crossings,  this  road  is  fit  for  traffic  ouly  during 
hot  weather  when  it  is  in  fair  order,  and  for  part  of  the  oc»ld  woathj 

1  ClTuje*'  Itinerary,  67.  "  Tho  mileage  ia  given  ioutii  from  the  Bhi««. 
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generally  from  the  end  of  November  or  bo  soon  as  the  Krishna  13 
low  enough  to  allow  the  road  to  be  used.  The  road  is  repaired 
yearly  from  provincial  funds  at  a  cost  of  abont  £2000  (Rs.  2O,OO0X 
There  is  a  sumll  hill  pass  near  Kerar  (102  miles).  The  two  other, 
provincial  roads  are  tho  Pansgaou-B^alkot  road  and  the  Bij^pur 
road.  The  Pansgaon-BAgfalkot  road  runs  from  the  village  of 
Pausgaon  in  Mudhol  thirty-five  miles  east  to  Bdgalkot.  The  part 
of  the  road  from  Kujidoni  fifteen  miles  east  to  Bagalkot  which  lies 
within  British  limits  is  fair  and  passable  at  all  times.  In  this 
portion  the  road  is  complete  and  all  the  streams  have  been  provided 
with  arched  bridges,  slab  drains,  or  Irish  bridges  that  is  paved 
crossings.  The  fifteen  miles  from  Kajidoni  to  Pansgaon  which  pass 
through  the  native  states  of  Madhol  Rdmdarg  and  Tergal  are  also 
being  completed  by  those  states.  It  is  a  fair  road  during  the  dry 
season,  but  is  heavy  during  tho  rains  as  most  of  it  passes  through 
black  soil.  Tbis  road  goes  to  Belgaom  and  from  Belgaura  to- 
Vengurla  on  the  Ratnagiri  coast.  The  Bijapur-Nagsiz  road  is 
twenty-four  miles  long.  It  is  nnbndged  and  where  it  crosses  l)lack 
soil  is  at  times  impassable.  Other  parte  are  hilly  and  rough.  The 
wholti  road  is  under  the  charge  of  tne  executive  engineer  but  only 
tho  fourteen  mites  through  Babdnagar,  Bijargi,  and  Navi-aspur  to 
Kij^pur  lie  within  tho  district  This  road  leads  to  S^ttira  and 
itnjlmri. 

Ihu  fifteen  local  fund  roads  the  two  most  important  are  the 
Biigalkot-Hungnnd  road  and  the  SholApur-Boliiri  road,  'llie 
Bagalkot-Hungund  road  is  twenty-seven  miles  long,  and,  except 
the  portion  from  Amiugad  to  Hungund,  which  passes  through 
black  soil  and  is  generally  impassable  during  the  rains,  is  at  all 
times  passable.  The  Malprabha  is  crossed  at  Kamatg^  fifteen  miles 
j»outh-east  of  Biigalkot  by  a  leather  basket  boat,  and  by  a  good 
ford  whitrh  can  be  used  in  Novombur  or  earlier.  The  Sholdpur- 
BtMiiri  road,  lOG  mil^s,  passes  through  tho  towns  of  Indi,  Hipargi, 
Mutlebihjil,  Hungund,  and  Ilkal,  It  was  originally  intended  to  bo 
a  military  trunk  road  to  Bolari,  but,  except  a  few  small  drains  here 
and  there,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  complete  the  road.  Tho 
Krishna  is  crossed  1>etween  the  villages  of  Taiigadgi  in  the  north 
and  Dbunur  iu  tho  south  by  a  basket  fcn'y  boat  and  a  fairly  good 
ford  nsiially  passable  by  niid-Jannary.  The  other  roads  are  from 
In  (m  miles  east  t^3  Almela,  from   Indi   twenty-eight  milaa 

wt  1  radon,  from  Bijapur  thirty  niiles  north-cast  to  Indi,  from 

Bijapur  thirty-five  miles  cnnt  to  Sindgi,  from  Sindgi  twelve  miles 
north  to  AJiiiela,  from  MauguU  by  Bjigevadi  nineteen  miles  south-east 
to  liuvin-Uipargi,  from  B:igevddi  twenty-nine  miles  south-west  to 
Kolhar,  fn       "    '  '   '   '    '  !,.h  north-east  to  TAlikoti,  from 

HipJin^itlu  kotl.from  Muddobihal  ninemilea 

wi  .  u  miles  north  to  Sirur,  from  Badiimi 

till  ji.  and  from  KalAdgi  7  i  miles  west  to 

the  Mudhol  frontier.  These  roads  like  the  vShulApur-BoUri  road  are 
ttsed  <)nly  iu  tho  fair  weather.  During  the  rains  wherever  the  soil 
ia  black  they  become  impassable.  Except  a  few  small  drains  on  tho 
ShoMpur-Beldri  and  Mangoli-Huvin-llipargi  roads  theae  roads  are 
without  dniin.s  or  bridges.  All  of  them  are  not  even  regularly 
fopaircd- 
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Of  tlie  three  systems  of  railways,  tbe  East  Deccan  or  He 
Gadftg,    tlio  iSoHth  Deccan  or   Beldri-Marmagaon,  and  the 
Deccan  or  Poona-Londa  railways  which  are  being  introduced  into^ 
.Bombay  KnmJltaV,  the  East  Deccau  or  Hotgi-Oadag  alone  rlirec 
affects  BijApur.     The  line  was  begnn  aa  a  famine  relief  work  m 
April    1879,  it  was  again  started  by  Government  in  Noven  "^ 
1881,  and  was  handed  over  to  the  railway  company  on  the  1« 
October  1882.     The  length  of  line  within  Bijapur  limits  is  abont 
miles,  and  the  general  direction  is  a  little  west  of  south.     The 
enters  the  district  on  the  north  from  Akalkot  territory  at  the  Bl 
river,  seventeen  miles  south-east  of  Hotgi  ianction.^   At  the  croa 
the  banks  of  the  Bhima  are  well  marked,  the  north  bank 
completely  and  the  south  bank  being  nearly  above  high  flood  1< 
which  is  47^  feet  above  low  water  level.     To   the  south   of 
Bhima  the  country  rises  rapidly  and  high  ridges  occur  witliin 
«^  mile  of  the  river  bank.     The  line  skirts  the  base  of  cue  of  tl 
ridges  and  rises  steadily  till  it  reaches  the  small  valley  in  wl 
lies  the  village  of  Lachyan  which,  as  water  is  plentiful  and 
ents   are   favourable,   has    been    chosen   as   the    site   of  Loci 
station,  twenty-one  miles  south  of  Hotgi  junction.     After  leat 
this    valley    the   line  turns  south  to  a  flat  even  ridge  to 
it  keeps  till  it  draws  near  the  village  of  Chorgi.     On  this  ri« 
miles  south   of  Lachyan  is  the  Indi  Road  station.     The 
or  broken  trap  metalled  road  joining  Indi  and  Halsangi  ore 
the   line    close    to    the    station.      From   Chorgi   to    Nimbai 
country  is  undulating  with  a  steady  rise  southward.     The  cutt 
on  this  length  are  hard  but  neither  deep  nor  long.     The  Nit 
station    is  on  the  east  bank  of  the   Nimbal  stream.      From 
Nimbal  the   lino  is  carried  on  a  narrow  hard  ridgo  rising  oni 
100  for  about  3^  miles,  till  the  summit  level  is  reached  a  little  to| 
west  of  the  village  of  Katankira.    This  is  tho  highest  point  bett 
the  Bhima  and  Bijdpur.     From  the  Bhima  to  this  point  has  ' 
an  almost  continuous  rise.     Hence  the  line  passes  on  to  Mine 
station.      About    the   fifty-third  mile  the  line  gets  on  a  sti 
flat  hard  murum  ridgo    to    which   it    keeps    up    to   the    Bijaj 
station,  close  to  the  east  of  Bijdpur  town.     South  of  Bijflpnr 
line  is  carried  along  the  high  ground  west  of  the  Bijapur- '" 
road,  and  passing  Jumnal  station  reaches  the  Don  river  at 
one  miles.     South  of  the  Don  tho  line  is  carried  as  dire 
possible  to  the  ridge  on  the  east  of  Mulvad,  whore  there  is  a  stal 
74f  miles.     From  Mulvad  the  lino  passes  along  a  ridge  to  T< 
station.     From  Tolgi  the  fall  into  tho  Telgi  valley  is  gentlo 
the  line  leaves  the  ridge  and  runs  to  Alimatti  station.     The  i 
difficulty  in  the  section  between  the  Don  river  and  Mulvad  is 
want  of  drinking  water.     At  a  point  three  or  four  miles  north  of  i 
Krishna  the  geological  fonnation  of  the  country  changes.     Thioi 
the  ninety-five  miles  from  Hotgi  the  rock  has  been  trap.     Froij 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Krishna  largo  boulders  of  whitish 
granite  or  gneiss  crop  up  in  great  numbers,  and  between  the  bCrijjl 
and  the  Malprabha  splendid   building  stone  granite,  gneiss. 


eionc,  anartzito,  clayslate,  and  laminated  limoatone  is  always 
>btainabie.  The  Krislma  floods  rise  about  fifty-two  feet  and  there 
a  ft  considerable  spill.  South  of  the  Ki-iahua  the  line  crosses  a 
small  range  of  quartzite  hilla  whose  somewhat  broken  northern  face 
f<:ivos  a  little  heavy  work.  The  southerly  slope  is  easy,  the  lino 
ftilU  into  the  cultivated  valley  of  the  Ghatprabhaj  and,  passing 
throagh  the  gorge  cut  by  the  river,  reaches  Bagalkotj  about 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Kalddgi.  South  of  B4galkot,  the  line  rises 
steadily  over  a  rich  black  soil  country  for  four  or  five  miles 
till  it  enters  the  low  hills  near  Nirlighi  and  reaches  Katgeri  station 
at  1234  uiilea.  From  Katgeri  the  line  passes  south  without  any 
great  diflicnlties  to  Biidami  station  131  ^  miles,  and  crossing  the  hills 
north  of  the  Malprabha  near  the  village  of  Lukmapnr,  descends 
with  gradients  of  one  in  100  to  the  Malprabha  which  it  crosses  and 
enters  Dh^rwar  at  about  140  miles.  South  of  Bijapur  the  country 
is  richer  than  to  the  north,  and  from  Bijfipur  to  Mulvad  it  is  highly, 
tilled  especially  in  the  Don  valley  and  the  tract  from  Telgi  to  the 
Krishna,  Between  the  Krishna  and  the  Malprabha  the  bare 
nndulating  trap  plain  turns  into  a  country  of  wide  valleys  between 
low  wooded  hills.  The  ruling  gradient  of  the  line  is  one  in  100 
and  the  limiting  curve  is  1300  feet  I'adius.  The  minor  bridging 
is  inexpensive ;  but  there  are  four  large  bridges,  on  the  Bhima, 
Krishna,  Malprabha,  and  Don;  the  Bhima  bridge  (17  miles)  has 
fourteen  spans  of  150  foot  girders,  estimated  to  cost  £80,700 
(Ks.  8,07,000),  the  Krishna  bridge  (98  miles)  has  twenty-one 
Bpans  of  150  foot  girder  openings,  estimated  to  cost  £06,000 
(Ke.  9,G0,000),  the  Malprabha  bridge  (143  miles)  has  twelve  spans 
of  100  foot  girders,  estimated  to  cost  £36,900  (Rs.  3,69,000),  and 
the  Don  bridge  (72  miles)  has  eight  spans  cf  100  foot  girders, 
estimated  to  cost  £29,500  (Ra.  2,95,000).  The  stations  are  all  third 
class.  They  are  Lachyan  21  miles,  Indi  Road  27,  Nimbal  35, 
Minchal  47,  Bijdpur  59,  Jumnal  67,  Mulvad  74,  Yelgi  86,  Alimatti 
90,  Biigalkot  115,  Katgeri  123,  and  B^darai  131  miles.  The  173 
miles  of  the  East- Deccan  railway  are  estimated  to  cost  £1,254,773 
(Ra  12,547,730)  or  about  £7300  (Rs.  73,000)  a  mile,  representing 
for  the  123  miles  within  Bijflpur  limits  an  outlay  of  about  £909,000 
{Ha.  90  hikht). 

Of  the  eight  toll  bars  three  are  on  the  ShoUpur-Hubli  road  at 
Agasnal  Zalki  and  Kerur,  two  are  on  the  Bdgalkot-Pansgaon  road 
at  Oadankeri  and  Kajidoni,  and  three  are  on  the  Sholapur-Beld.ri 
road  at  Budihil  Tiimbe  and  Muddebihdl,  In  1883  the  toll  revenue 
ftmoant«d  to  £1180  (Rs.  11,800).  The  details  are:  £130  at 
Agasnal,  £110  at  Zalki,  £260  at  Kerur,  £335  at  Gadankeri,  £204  at 
Kajidoni,  £73  at  Budihdl,  £64  at  Tdmbe,  and  £10  at  MnddebihaL 

There  are  forty -three  ferries  in  tbo  district,  of  which  twenty-one 
are  over  the  Krishna  river  one  at  Kolhar,  two  at  Korti,  and  one 
each  at  Nainegali,  Gulbal,  Sutgundflr,  Mundagnur,  RoUi,  Badihal, 
IsUmpur,  Marol,  Dhanur,  Chimalgi,  Baluti,  Ningadhali,  Tangadgi, 
Bakosgt,  BadihAl,  SultAnpur,  Madri  and  Kalgi ;  twelve  are  over  tho 
Malprabha  at  Govankop,  Tolaohgad,  Soyedgundi,  Patadkiil,  Sul, 
Bennnr,  KapilasangaMi,  Gaujihal,  Chikm.agi,  Kumatgi,  Kiimtlial,  and 
Hcbli:  five  are  over  tho  I3himu  at  Dhulkhcd,  Paduur,  Umrani,  Margur, 
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and  Dovangaon  ;  and  five  are  over  the  Ghatprabha,  at  Anaj^ 
Bdgalkob,  Mugallialij  Xalddgi^  and  Kundargi.  Of  thu  £ortj-thi 
ferries  tUo  one  at  Korti  has  an  iron  boat,  tho  eight  at  Auagv^f 
Dliulkhod,  Govaukop,  Kolhdr,  Margur,  Devangaon,  Paduur, 
Umrdni  have  wooden  boats,  and  the  remaining  thirty-four 
basket  boats.  The  iron  boat  at  Korti  is  twenty-nine  feet  l< 
eleven  broad,  and  four  high,  and  cost  £220  (Bs.  2200).  Of 
eight  wooden  boats  one  at  Korti  on  the  Krishna,  one  at  Am 
on  the  Ghatprabha,  and  one  at  Govankop  on  the  Malprabha  w^ 
built  at  Bolgaum  by  public  works  carpenters.  The  remaining  fi^ 
at  Dhulkhcd,  Margur,  Padnar,  Devangaon,  and  Umrdni,  vn  thi 
Bhima,  which  belong  to  private  persons,  were  brought  fr 
Pandharpur.  The  wooden  boats  are  thirty-one  to  thirty-four  f^ 
long,  nine  to  eleven  feet  broad,  and  four  to  tive  and  half  feet  hi^ 
and  can  carry  four  tons  of  goods  (12  khandU).  The  cost  of  the 
.boats  varies  from  £50  to  £200  (Ra. 500 -2000).  They  are  fui 
with  wooden  oars  and  are  without  masts  or  sails.  The  u 
the  crew,  all  of  whom  are  generally  Ambikars  or  river  t 
is  six  to  row  tho  boat  and  one  to  steer.  The  three  woodcu  bo? 
at  Anagvadi,  Kolhdr,  and  Govankop  are  yearly  repaired  at  tho 
of  local  funds  under  tho  supervision  of  the  sub-divisional  of 
The  remaining  four  are  yearly  repaired  before  the  rains  set  in 
tho  contractors  to  whom  the  ferries  over  which  they  ply  are  fai 
The  basket  boats  or  fokra^,  of  which  there  are  thirty -two, 
generally  about  twenty  feet  in  circumference  and  two  and  a  half , 
deep  and  can-y  about  2i  tons  (7  t//<i7i(Zj'y).  Ambikar  Kolis 
basket  work  by  twisting  together  scgarkunti  or  hebbi 
uereifolia,  and  Mdngs  cover  them  with  leather.  A  basket  boat  cc 
£i  to  £10  (Its.  40 -100).  Each  basket  boat  has  four  oars  or  padc 
and  a  crew  of  four.  They  are  yearly  repaired  by  the  contractors  befq 
the  south-west  rains  set  in,  and  can  carry  1  ^  to  2i  tons  (5-7  kliandi 
All  tho  ferries  in  the  district  belong  to  Government  and  are  fa 
from  year  to  year.*  Besides  gifts  or  cherimeris  from  pass« 
the  crow  receive  8s,  to  12s.  (R8.4-6)  a  month.  They  kai 
headman  and  all  draw  the  same  pay.  Tho  boats  ply  during 
rains  and  make  two  to  six  trips  a  day.  In  the  fair  season  wh^ 
there  is  no  ferrying  the  Ambikars  work  during  the  harvest  as  fie 
labourei'8  and  after  the  harvest  as  day  labourers.  There  are 
fishing  boats  and  no  trading  vessels  or  steam-boats.  In  1682 
ferry  revenue  amounted  to  £516  (Rs.  5100), 

There  is  one  travellor'a  bungalow  at  Kalddgi,  and  two  ColU 
bungalows  at  Bagalkot  and  at  Hippargi  twenty-four  miles  oastj 
Bijapur.     Ti-avellcrs  are  rare  and  except  at  the  city  of  Bii 
want  of  travellers'  bungalows  is  not  much  felt.     The  distn 
supplied  with  native  rest-houses  or  dharvishdiiU.      All   tho   le* 
roads  and  towns  have  rest-houses  at  every  twelve  to  fifteen  mile&J 

Bijdpur  forms  part  of  tho  Southern  Mardtha  or  Bombay  Kam^ 
postal  division.  It  contains  thirty  post  offices,  of  which  two 
head  offices,  fifteen  sub-offices,  and  thirteen  village  offices.     Of 
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two  head  oflicos^  one  at  Ka]di1gi,  which  is  also  the  chief  disbnrsing 
office,  is  in  charge  of  a  postmaster  who  draws  a  yearly  salary  of 
£108  {Es-  1080).  The  other  head  office  at  Bij^pur  ia  in  charge  of 
a  poetmaster  who  draws  a  yearly  salary  of  £60  (Ra.  600).  The  . 
fifteen  snb-officea  at  Aknati,  Biidilrai,  B^galkot,  Bagovddi,  Bilgi, 
Gulodgud,  Hippargi,  Horti,  Hungund,  Ilkal,  Indi,  Kolh/lr,  Mudde- 
bihAl,  Sindgi,  and  Talikoti  are  in  charge  of  Bub-po3tmaster8j 
drawing  £12  to  £48  (Ra.  120-480)  a  year.  Of  the  thirteen  villago 
post  offices  at  Almel,  Amiugadj  Chadchan,  Gajendragad,  Halsangi, 
Kamatgi,  Kerur,  Mamdnpur,  Mangoli,  Mulvad,  Nidgundi,  Savalgi, 
and  TJkli,  three  are  in  charge  of  village  postmasters  each  drawing  a 
yearly  salary  of  £12  (Rs.  120),  and  the  remaining  ten  are  in  charge  of 
Tillage  schoolmasters,  who,  in  addition  to  their  pay  as  schoolmasters^ 
receive  yearly  allowances  varying  from  £3  12j».  to  £6  (Rs.  36-60). 
In  towns  and  villages,  which  have  post  offices,  letters  are  delivered 
by  fom-teen  postmen  who  draw  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £9  1 2#.' 
to  £12  (Rs.  96-120).  In  some  of  those  villages,  besides  by  the 
fourteen  postmen,  letters  are  delivered  by  postal  runners  who  are 
yearly  paid  12«.  to  £2  Ss.  (R8.6-24')  for  this  additional  work.  In 
villages,  which  are  without  post  offices,  letters  are  delivered  by 
thirty-one  village  postmen.  Of  these  thirty-one,  six  are  paid  from 
the  Imperial  post,  three  at  £12  (Rs.  120)  a  year  and  the  other  three 
at  £10  10«.  (Rs.  108)  a  year;  and  twenty-five  are  paid  from  tho 
provincial  post,  fifteen  at  £12  (Rs,  120)  a  year  and  the  remaining 
ten  at  £10  1G«.  (Rs.  108)  a  year.  Except  at  all  the  village  offices 
and  three  sub-offices  at  Hippargi  Horti  and  Kolh^r,  where  money 
orders  only  are  issued,  money  orders  are  issued  and  savings  banked 
at  all  the  thirty  post  offices  of  the  district.  Mails  to  and  from 
Bombay  are  carried  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  to 
SbolApor,  and  from  Sholapur  to  Bijapur  by  postal  runners.  Tho 
post  offices  are  supervised  by  tho  superintendent  of  post  offices, 
JJombay  Kaniatak  division,  who  has  a  yearly  salary  of  £240 
(Rij.  2400)  and  whose  head- quarters  are  at  Belgaum.  The  superin- 
tendent is  assisted  in  Kalddgi  by  an  inspector  who  draws  £96 
(Rs.  960)  a  year  and  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Bdgevddi. 

There  is  one  Government  telegraph  office  in  the  city  of  Bijitpur. 

*The  leading  traders  of  tho  district   are   Lingdyats,   Brdhmans, 
Guj^rdt  and  MdrwAr  Vdnis,  Komtis,  Hatkdrs,  Shimpis,  Panchdls, 
iCoshtis,  Nilgars,  Musalmdns,  and  a  few  Christians.     Of  a  total  of 
kbout  1600,  about  1400  have  capitals  varying  from  £500  to  £30,000 
Ks.  5000- Ra. 3,00,000).     Most  of  them  are  independent  traders; 
w  trade  on  borrowed  capital,  and  a  few  are  agents  of  Bombay> 
lolilpur,  Poena,  and  Mdrwdr  merchants. 

In  1880  Mr.  Silcock  wrote,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  district 

hough  much  brighter  than  they  have  boon  since  the  1876-77  famine, 

compare    somewhat   unfavourably  with  those   of   the  ten  or 

Q  yiifits  before  the  famiue.     In  a  district  whoso  wealth  conaistod 

at   wholly    of    grain,    with    little     trade    and    consequently 

mparatively  little  money  in  circulation,  the  effects  of  the  &mine  wero 
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more  wi<Icly  tind  acutely  felt  than  would  have  happened  in  a  du 
carrying  on  a  brisk  export  and  import  trade.     As  before  tlio  fanii 
tho  difitrict  depended  for  supplies    almost  wholly  on   its   inter 

.   resourcea,  its  trade  was  greatly  disorganised  when  the  famino  fo 
the  people  to  look  abroad   for  supplies.     This  put  a   stop   to 
import  of  cloth  and  other  articles  which  made  up  the  main  ii 
trade  of  tho  country.  Always  a  grain  exportinj^  country  the  caph 
coiild   not  at  first  bo  brought  to  see  the  advisability  of  dn 
their  capital  from  the   old  boatcn   track  to   import  graiD. 
knew  little  or    nothing  of  the    markets  where    grain  was  to 
bought^  and  at  first   were  content  to   go  on    in   their  old  «t 
hoarding  money    and    importing    cloth,    sugar,   and     silk, 
impossibility  of  disposing  of  their  usual  imports  soon  broaght  th« 
round  and  they  largely  embarked  in  what  to  them  was  ft  C'  fivej 

now  business.  In  this  way  by  enlarging  the  ideas  of  tho  t  r. 

'and  by  extending  their  commercial  transactions  into  chauuels 
untouched,  the  late  famine  has  to  some  extent  been  tho  cause 
improvement  in  the  general  trade  of  tho  district.     Before  tho  femt 
the  possession  of  capital  was  widespread.     Landholders  with 
crops  and  with  their  savings  from  tho  American  war  period  of 
prices  (1862-65)  were  fairly  comfortable.     They  had  money  an< 
independent  of  the  lender  and  had  plenty  of  grain.     Want  of  col 
nications  and  distance  from  the  railway  kept  down  the  pricoa 
necessai'ies,  so  that  if  no  largo  fortunes  were  made  neither  wore 
great  losses  sustained.     The  labourers  also  partook  of  the   gei 
prosperity,  if  prosperity  it  can  be  called  when  the  people  had  ei 
for  their  wants  but  could  indulge  in  few  luxuries.     This  at 
things  has  been  changed  by  the  famine.     Capital  has  been  coni 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  great  body  of  the  landholders 
become  deeply  involved,  and  many  have  sunk  to  the  position 
field  labourers,  though  these  were  chiefly  men  who,  without  any  capil 
behind  them,  had  been  able  to  get  possesion  of  a  field  or  two, 
by  working  with  their  richer  neighbours  during  the  greater  p4ui  ( 
the  year,  used  to  obtain  from  them  assistance  in  sowing  their  If 
Of  nineteen   trade  centres,  beginning  from  the  north,  three 
in  Indi,  five  in  Sindgi,  one  in  Bijdpur,  three  in  Muddebihdl,  on©  ifl 
Bdgalkot,  four  in  Bddami,  and  two  in  Hungund     There  is  no  trade 
centre  in  Bdgevddi.     The  throe  trade  centres  in  Indi,  Chndchan, 
Indi  and  Tdmbe,  have  together  about  300  traders  mostly  Li 
Jains,  Gujardt  V^nis,  and  Rangaris,  with  capitals  of  £500  to  _  _    ,      ' 
(Rs,  6000-  Rs.  2,00,000).     The  traders  are  well-to-do  and  influentin: 
and  almost  all  independent.     All  purchases  and  sales  are  maiJe  dii'ct 
without  the  agency  of  brokers.     The  chief  imports  are  cloth   fr-'in 
Athni,  Bagalkot,  Hnbli,  Shdhapur,  and  Sholapur ;  rice  from  Athm, 
Pandharpur,  and  Sholdpur;  groceries  from  Athni,  Dhundsi,  Pandhar- 
pur,  and  SholApur  ;  and  cocoanuta  from  Dhundsi.     The  chief  exportJi 
are  jvdri,  bdjri,  wheat,  gram,  and  linseed  to  Athni,  Pandharpur,  aud 
Sholdpur.     The  trade  of   Sindgi  is  comparatively  smal).     Tho  fjv» 
trade  centres,  Almel,  Hippargi,  Kalkeri,  Moratgi,  and  Sind|p',  hav« 
about  fifty  traders,  mostly  LingAyats,  with  capitals  varying  frcim 
£5  to  £250  (R8.50.2500).     Tho  traders  are  fairly  off  and 
independent.   The  chief  imports  are c/io/i*  or  bodices  from  Gi. 
and  English  cloth,  headscarves,  turbans,  cotton  yarn,  silk,  ric«,  sail, 
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chillies,  groceries,  iron^  glassware,  and  stationery  from  Athui  and 
•^holdpur.  'HiQ  cliief  exports  are  wheat,  gram,  Utiaeed,  and  cottoa 
to  Sliolapur.  Bijapur  is  the  only  trade  centre  iu  tJie  Bijdpur 
Bob-division.  It  has  about  250  traders,  mostly  Gnjardt  and  MarwAr^ 
is,  CutcU  Bb^tias,  Lingdyats,  Brikmans,  Marathds,  MusalmAns, 
nd  BohorAs,  with  capitals  varying  from  £100  to  £30,000 
(Rs.  1000  -  R8.3,0(>,000),  Of  the  250  traders  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
liave  capitals  of  more  than  £  1 000  (Ra.  10,000),  and  only  two  have  more 
than  £10.000  (Rs.  1,00,000).  Except  about  ten  who  are  agents  for 
Bombay  merchants,  the  tmders  are  independent  They  are  well-to- 
do  and  have  considerable  influence  especially  among  their  own  caste 
people.  Three  of  the  traders  are  municipal  commissioners  and  one 
B  a  member  of  the  sub-divisional  local  fund  committee.  The  chief 
orta  are  Manchester  cloth,  iron,  hardware,  glassware,  and 
ionery  from  Bombay  ;  hand-made  cloth  from  Bitgalkot,  Oovan- 
op,  Galedgud,  and  Ilkal  in  Kaladgi,  from  Hubli  in  DhArwar,  from 
Ilabkavi  and  Shalutpur  in  the  Sdngli  State,  and  from  Jamkhandi, 
Poona,  Ndgpur,  Belari,  and  Bangalur  ;  and  salt,  chillies,  groceries, 
lind  coeoanuts  from  Athni,  Belganm,  and  Sholdpnr,  The  chief 
«xport  is  cotton  which  the  Gujardt  and  Miirwdr  Vdnis  and  the 
Cntch  Bh^tiAs  mostly  send  to  Athni,  Sholdpur,  and  Bombay.  In 
2881  and  1882  the  area  under  cotton  greatly  rose  and  the 
export  of  cotton  greatly  increased  ;  in  1 SS3  there  was  a  decrease 

owing  to  nntimely  rainfall.     Besides  at  Bijdpur,  in  the  villages  of 

B^bleshvar,  Munddpur,  Nagthdn,  Sarvid,  and  Shivangi,  husbandmen 

ill  cotton  and  grain  to  petty  dealers  who  go  from  village  to  village. 

The  three  trade  centres  in  Muddebihal,  Muddebihal,  Nalatvdd,   and 

'alikoti,  have  sixty  traders,  mostly  Lingd.yat8,  Gujarat  and  MArwdr 

V^nis,    Komtis,    Pdnch^ls,     Shimpis,     Jaiubogars,    Sondrs,    and 

■jfpaalmdns.     Their  capital  varies  from  £500  to  £20,000  (R3.5000- 

■(2,00,000).     The  LingAyat,  Gujardt,  and  Mdrwar  Vdni  traders, 

■  who  form  about  threO'fourths  of  the  whole,  are  well-to-do,  and  trade 

independently,  partly  on  their  own  and  partly  on  borrowed  capital. 

e  imports,  which  are  generally  bought  through  brokers  who  are 

lajd  one  per  cent  brokerage,  come  from  Athni  and  Belgaum  in 

elgaum,  from  Gudag  and  Hubli  in   Dhdrwar,  and  from  Bombay 

od     ShoUpur.       They     are     chiefly    Manchester    and     Bombay 

hine-raade    and    Dharwar    hand-woven    cloth,  rice,   molasses, 

sugar,  groceries,  salt,  metals,  and  glassware.     The  chief  exports 

cotton,  Indian  millet,  wheat,  and  gram  which  aro  sent  mostly 

Bombay  either  by  rail  from  Sholapnr  or  by  sea  from  Kumta 

nd  Vengnrla.  Bagalkot  is  the  largest  trade  centre  in  the  district.   It 

^laa  225  traders,  of  whom  about  100  are  Lingdyats,  twenty-five 

each    Brdhmans   Mfirwar  Vanis  and  Musalm^s,  ten  each  Cutch 

Bhitias   Gujardt   Vanis  and  Vaishya  Vdnis,  and  twenty  weavers 

nd  dyers.    Their  capitals  vary  from  £500  to  £20,000  (Rs.  6000  - 

lis.  2.00,000).     The  traders,  of  whom  three  are  municipal  commis- 

ioners,  are  well-to-do  and  influential.     More   than   three-fourths 

ro  independent  traders  and   the  rest  are  ngonls  of  Sholapur  and 

tarwar  merchants.     The  chief  imports  areailk,  machine-spun  yam, 

'oth,  and  gold  silver  and    pearls    from    Bombay,    the 

materials   safflower    or    kummba    and    cochineal    or 

timianji,    Bud   indigo   from    Bombay  and    Tddpatri  iu   Madras  \ 
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and  groceries  from   Athni,   Kolhapur>  and   Sbolipur.     TIm 
export  ia  cotton  to  Athni,  Vengurla,    and  Bombay.     Darin 
lost  fift'Cen  years  the  most  marked  change  has  been   that   n 
tho  imports  now  come  from  Bombay  iuste(ul  of  from   Bai 
The  four  trade  centres  in  Badami,  Belur,  Gajondragad,  Gal 
and   Kerur,  have    together    about  235    traders^    mostly     K 
LingAyats,   Marw4r    V4,ni8^   Brdhmang,  Jains,  Nilgars,     Pal 
Padsalgers,  Musalmdns,  and  Christians.     Their  capital  varie 
£500  to  £20,000  (Rs.  5000  -  Ra.  2,00,000).    Except  about  six  p 
who  are  agents  of  Mdrwdr  V^ni  merchants  of  Bombay  and 
the  traders  are  independent  and  mostly  well-to-do.  The  chief  ii 
are    silk,  machine-spun  cotton  yam,  European  cloth,  and 
from  Bombay,  and  rico,  molasses,  salt,  oil,  botclnuts,  cocoanu 
groceries  from  Mundargi  and  Nadgund  in   Dharwdr  and  Be 
The  chief  exports  are  cholls  or  bodices,  khddi  or  coarso  clot 
*lugdia  or  women's  robes  which  are  sent  to  Belgaum,  BelAri, 
Poona,  Sholitpur,  and  Vengurla.     The  two  trade  centres  in  Huj 
llkal  and   Amingad,   have  together    about    500    traders, 
Litigslyats,    Mdrwar    Vjinis,     Komtis,    Brdhir.atis,     Hatgdra 
M  usalinans.     Their  capital  varies  from  £500  to  £15,000  " '      '  il 
1,50,000),  Alwutthrco-fourths  of  the  traders  are  indept^  J 

rest  are  agents  to  Lingtiyat  and  Mdnvar  Vani  merchants  oii  ij| 
and  Poona.  All  imports  and  exports  arc  generally  made  t 
agents  and  brokere  who  are  paid  ono  or  two  per  cont  brol 
The  chief  imports,  which  mostly  come  from  Belgaum,  Bel dri,  B< 
Dhurwdr,  ShoMpur,  and  Vengurla,  are  European  cloth,  mg 
spun  cotton  yarn,  silk,  indigo,  rice,  molasses,  salt,  chillies,  grc 
cocoanuts,  and  oil.  The  chief  export  is  cotton  to  Athni  and  Bd 
The  trade  greatly  suffered  during  tho  1876-77  famine,  bnt  sii 
famine  ithasrevived.  Though  Bilgevadi  has  no  important  trade 
the  villages  of  B&gevadi,  Golsangi,  Hnvin-Hippargi,  Kolh/lr,  M 
Nidgundi,  Ukli,  and  Vandal  have  between  them  200  to  25< 
traders  who  deal  in  cotton,  grain,  and  groceries.  These  trad 
chielly  Marwar,  Gujnnlt,  and  Deccan  Vanis,  and  Chattis  ant 
capitals  varying  from  £20  to  £500  (Rs.  200  -  Rs.  5000).  Th 
imports  are  European  and  hanJ-mado  cloth,  rice,  niolaase 
groceries,  which  are  mostly  bought  from  large  traders  at 
Bagalkot,  and  Shohlpur,  The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  wheat, 
Indian  millet  and  linseed  to  Athni,  Btigalkot,  Sirsi,  aad  Shell 
In  fifty  villayes  and  towns  weekly  markets  are  hold.  Of 
beginning  from  the  north,  four  are  hold  in  Indi,  at  Indi  on  Tu< 
at  Chadchai)  and  Tiinibe  on  Wednesdays,  and  at  Halsai 
Thursdays.  They  are  attcnde<l  by  150  to  2000  people.  Ei| 
held  in  Sindgi,  at  Hipj>argi  on  Mondays,  at  Bhatnnr  and  Mor 
Tuesdays,  at  Malghan  on  Thursdays,  at  Alrael  and  Kovar  on  P| 
at  Gnlgcri  on  Saturdays,  and  at  Sindgi  on  Sundays.  Th 
attended  by  150  to  2000  people.  Five  are  held  in  Bijitpur,  at  I 
on  Mondays,  at  BabUd  Mamd^pur  and  Shivangi  on  Thursda; 
at  Bij£pur  on  Sundays.  They  are  attended  by  200  to  2500 
Eight  are  held  in  Bigevddi,  at  Biigevadi  on  Mondays,  at  Koi 
Wednesdays,  at  Golsangi  and  Ukli  on  Thursdays,  at  Vai 
Fridays,  at  Mangoli  and  Nidgundi  on  Saturdays,  and  at 
Hi/j/>argi  on  Sundays.     They  are  attended  by  500  to  5000 
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Bis  aro  hold  in  Muddubihul,  at  Nalatvdd  and  Tdlikoti  on 
Mondays,  at  IIIre-Murdl  ou  Wodnesdays,  at  Muddohihdl  on 
Tlnir8(lays,  and  at  Dhavulgi  and  Tumligi  on  Fridays.  They  are 
attended  hy  500  to  2U0O  people.     Three  are  hold  in  Biigalkot,  at  • 

Jadgi  on  Thurtidays,  and  at  BAgalkot  and  Bilgi   on  Saturdays. 

ley  are  attended  by  4U0  to  1200  people.  Nine  are  held  in  Hadairii, 
at  B.'id»iini  and  Giwaukop  on  Mondays,  at  Hebbali  and  Korur  oa 
Tuesdays,  at  Ouludgud  on  Wednesdays,  at  Nilgund  on  Thursdays, 
and  at  BoUur  Gajoudragad  and  Mudkavi  on  Saturdays.  They  are 
ntf ended  by  300  to  3000  people.  Seven  aro  held  in  Hungund,  at 
Kandgal  on  Mondays,  at  Kardi  ou  Tuesdays,  at  Ilkal  on  Thursdays, 
at  Gudur  Hungund  and  Kanmtgi  on  Fridays,  and  at  A  rningad  on 
Saturdays.  They  are  attended  by  200  to  8000  people.  These 
weekly  markets  are  both  gathering  and  distributing  centres. 
The  chief  articles  sold  are  wheat,  jvtiriy  gram,  pulse,  rice,  cloth, 
ejlk,  cotton  yarn,  blankets,  molasses,  sugar,  clariBed  and  unclarifieu 
butter,  cocoanuts,  betolnuts,  betel  leaves,  groceries,  spices,  chillies, 
salt,  tobacco,  metal  and  oarthen  vessels,  glass  bangles  and  glasswai'e, 
bamboos,  coir  ropca,  matting,  and  cattle.  The  sellers  ai-e  generally 
growers  shopkeepers  and  petty  dealers.  Cloth  sellers  who  keep  pack 
bullocks  move  from  one  market  to  another.  The  buyers  belong  to 
the  market  towns  and  their  neighbouring  villages.  The  buyers 
find  aellora  are  Brahmans,  Lingayats,  Gujardt  and  Marwar  Vanis, 
Komtis,  Jingars,  Marathds,  Koahtis,  Mdlis,  Dhangars,  Kumbhars, 
MAngs,  and  MnsalraJins.  Except  in  BAgalkot  where  cows  aro  somo- 
tiraea  exchanged  for  bullocks,  there  is  little  or  no  barter^ 

Fairs,  lasting  one  to  ten  days,  with  an  attendance  of  1000  to 
50,000  and  an  average  sale  of  £5  to  £10,000  (Rs.  50  -  Ks.  1,00,000) 
aro  held  in  forty  places ;  six  in  Indi,  five  in  Sindgi,  seven  in  Bijapur, 
four  in  Bjlgovadi,  two  in  Muddobibd.1,  seven  in  Bagalkot,  three  in 
"^       mi,  and  six  in  Hungund.     The  details  are  : 
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These   fairs  are  chiefly   distributing  centres.     The  sellers 
Ling/iyats,  Komtis,  Pflnch^ls,  Mdrwtlr  Vinis,  Jain»,  Sbimpis, 
Mjinilhiiii,   Nanidcvs,    Rajpnts,  and  Masalmans.     Thoy   offer 
'Wheat,  jvdri  flour,  ealt,  chillies,  clarified   bntter,  siigar,   mol 
fruit,  cocoonuta,  spices,  groceries,  awootmeata,  cloth,  blankets,  coi 
and  brass  vessels,  glass  bangles,  hardwai*c,  botelnuts,  betel  lean 
and  tobacco.     The  buyers  are  chieBy  the  husbandmen  and  lal 
of  neighbouring  villages.     Except  that  Bometimes  old  oopi 
brass  vessels   are   exchanged  for  half  the  weight  of  new 
payments  are  made  in  cash. 

Shopkeepers  are  found  in  almost  all  large  villages.     About  eighty 
out  of  every  100  villages  in. Indi,  seventy  in  BagevAdi,  fifty  in  Bij' 
Hungund  and  Muddebibil,  forty  in  Sindgi,  thirty  in  Bagtilkot, 
twenty  in  Bjidami,  have  their  own  shopkeepers.      The  ahopket'in-rs 
are  generally  Lingayats,  Komtia,  Jains,  Gujarat  and  M^rw^r  Vauin, 
and  Agarvdles.     They  sell  rice,  jvdri,  bdjri,  wheat,  pulse,  jodri  and 
wheat  flour,  molasses,  cocoanuts,  betolnuts,  salt,  chillies,  grocer''", 
turmeric,  tobacco,  and  oil.     The  buyers  are  travellers  and  pt 
of  tho  shopkeepers'  village  and  of  other  neighbouring  small  vill.i.. 
Shopkeepers  are  mostly  distributors,    and   buy   theii-  stock    ii 
neighbouring   trade   centres.     Except  that  salt  and  molasses 
occasioually  advanced  ou  condition  that  they  ai"e  repaid  at 
time  in  cotton,  jvdri,  and  wheat,  there  is  little  barter.     The 
shopkeepers,  about  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  lend, 
sums  at  eighteen  to  thirty  per  cent  a  year.      Shopkeepers   neit 
send  agents  to  fairs  and  market  towns,  nor  are  they  connected 
large  trading  firms.     Of  late  years,   except  tliat  in  some  vill 
Mdrwdr  Van  is  have  opened  new  shops,  there  has  been  little  chaaj 
in  village  shopkoeping. 

Each  sub-division  has  on  an  average  about  100  carriers,   ten 
fift-een  per  cent  of  whom  carry  goods  in  carts  and  the  rest  on 
bullocks.     They  are  chiefly  Lingjiyats,  Jains,  Mardthas,  Dhai  _ 
and  Musalmdns.     The  chief  articles  sold  are  salt,  chillies,  grocerie 
molasses,    cocoanuts,    cocoa-kernel,   vegetables,   plantains,    copj 
and  brass  vessels,  bangles,   and   cloth.     About    half    the  uumt 
sell  these  articles  in  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  rest  go  regularlj 
on  market  days   from  one  market  town  to  another.     Of  late  year 
owing  to  tho  increase  of  roads,  pack  tiuffic  has  to  a  great  extei 
given  way  to  carts. 

The  chief  imports  are :  Of  building  materials  logs  of  mnttt,  teakj 
and  blackwood,  and  bamboos  are  brought  by  Lingdyat  Martitha 
MusalmAn  wood  merchants  either  direct  or  through  agents,  mostlj 
from  Yellapur  and  Haliydl  in  North   Kanara  and  sometimes  froi 
Dbdrwdr  and  Hubli.     The  logs  are  locally  sold  direct  to  the  peopk 
Nails,  screws,  aud  raw  iron  are  brought  from  Bombay  and  Shol/ipu 
by  Lingayat,  Bohora,  and  other  Musalman  traders  of  Bagalkot  an< 
BijApur.     The  traders  of  Bdgalkot  and  Bijapur  generally  sell  tho« 
articles  wholesale  to  petty  local  dealers  who  sell  them  retail   to 
people.     Of  house  furniture,  dishes  and  copper  and  brass  vessels  i 
brought  by  Bogdrs  or  Kasdrs    from   Belari,   Qokdk  in  Bel^_ 
Hanagadi  in  Jamkhandi,  Hubli  in  Dharwdr,  Perddl  in  Mudhol,^ 
Poona.     They  are  sold  direct  to  the  people  at  BogAra'  ahopa  or 


ket  days  in  market  towns.  All  high  class  Hindas  and  the  well- 
p  of  the  lower  ordera  use  copper  and  brass  pots  for  cooking  and 
drawing  and  storing  water.  Caqieta,  which  are  also  locally 
pn,  are  sometimes  brought  in  small  numbers  from  Navalgund  in  • 
rwar  and  from  the  Yeruvda  jail  in  Poena.  Stationery,  glassware, 
Icloth,  padlocks,  matches,  and  hardware  aro  brought  from 
l^pur  and  Bombay  by  Lingdyats,  Gujarat  and  Mslrwdr  Vilnia, 
bras,  and  other  Musalmans.  Those  articles  are  sold  either 
il  to  the  people  or  wholesale  to  village  shopkeepers  who  soil 
^  ret<ail  to  the  people.  Of  these  articles  stationery  and  glassware 
igenerally  nsod  by  the  higher  classes,  and  padlocks  matches 
hai'dwaro  by  all  classes.  Tables  chairs  and  cots  are 
eionally  brought  from  SholApur  and  Bolgaum.  Of  food,  drink 
Rs  and  stimulants  rice  and  groundnuts  are  brought  chiefly  by 
l&yat  traders  from  Belganm,    Hukeri,  Hubli,  and    Sholdpur. 

r  articles  are  sold  both  retail  to  the  people  and  wholesale  to* 
dealers  who  retail  them.  Rico  is  daily  used  as  food  by  tho 
rto-do  and  on  holidays  and  special  occasions  by  the  poor, 
Ctnduuta  are  used  either  for  oil  or  as  food  by  Hindus  on  fast 
i.  Groceries,  spices,  cardamoms,  betelnuts,  salt,  sugar,  cocoanuts, 
ia-kcmel,  and  cocoanut  oil  are  brought  by  LingAyat,  Gujarat 
I),  and  Musalmdn  traders  from  Athni,  Belganm,  Hubli,  Sholdpur, 
Sirsi.  These  articles  aro  generally  sold  wholesale  to  town 
era  and  village  shopkeepers  who  retail  them  to  the  people. 
Bpt  cocoanut  oil  which  is  used  both  as  lamp  and  Lair  oil  all 
le  articles  are  used  in  eating.  Molasses  come  from  Athni,  Hukeri, 
^dpur,  and  ShoWpur,  and  chillies  from  Belgaum,  DlidrwAr, 
Upur,  and  Mahalingpiir  in  tho  Mudhol  State.  Tea  and  cofTco 
brought  in  small  quantities  from  Belgaum,  Hubli,  and  Sholapur, 
psino  oil  is  brought  from  Bombay  and  Sholdpur  by  Lingdyatand 
jalmdn  traders  and  is  sold  in  towns  to  the  well-to-do.  Tobacco 
fought  by  Lingdyat,  Gujardt  Vani,  and  Musalman  traders  of  large 
|e  centres  from  Belgaum,  Kolhapur,  Miraj,  and  ShoMpur.  It  is 
irally  sold  wholesale  to  petty  town  dealers  and  village  shop- 
^rs  who  retail  it.  European  liquor  is  brought  from  Bombay  by 
elkot  and  Bij^pur  license  vendors;  most  of  it  is  sold  to  Europeans. 
jjm  is  brought  from  Bombay  to  Government  treasuries  and 
bhero  sold  wholesale  to  licensed  vendors  who  retail  it.  In 
Idgi  opium  is  never  taken  by  grown  people.  It  is  used  in 
licino  and  is  sometimes  given  to  infants  to  make  them  sleep. 
ifi^  and  g<inja  drinking  and  smoking  preparations  of  hemp,  come 
i*  '  '  '  V^'o  of  Lengra  in  S4tara ;  they  aro  brought  for  salo 
.  lyat  traders  of  Sdtdra,  who  sell  them  wholesale  to 

i  liceiiweJ  vendors  at  6d.  the  pound  (8  ng.  the  itJier  of  eighty 
d  the  vendors  retail  them  at  Is.id.  tho  pound  (Us.  IJ  the 
th  gdnja  and  hhdng  are  much  used  by  ascetics.     Of  tools 
ilianoes,    pickaxes,   shovels,    knives,    scissors,  and    razors 
^ght  from  Bombay  and  Sholdpur  by  Lingayat  and  Bohora 
I,  and  are  mostly  sold  direct  to  tne  people.     Of  these  articles 
iaxea    and   shovels   are  largely  used  by  husbandmen,  knives 
Bciasura    by    the   well-to-do   and    by   tailors,  and  razors   by 
iem.    Of  drosR,  including  ornaments  and  toys,  headsoarves  or 
^la  and  waistdoths  or  dhotara  are  brought  through  agents  oc 
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brokers  from  Bangnlnr.  Beliri,   and  Tadpatri.     The  import 

clolb  are  inoBtly  largo  cloth  inerchanta  of  tbo   Mdrwar  and 

Viiui,    Lingayatj   Brrihmnn,  and   Kotnti   casU's.      In   the 

eub-divisions  these  goods  como   by  rail>  and  ia  tho  southf 

diviaioDB  in  carta.     Tbey  arc  sold  both  retail  to  tho  po< 

wholesalo  to  potty  traders  who  retail  them.     Fine  laced  he 

and  waistoloths  are  bought  by  tho  well-to-do,  and  plain  hen 

by  tho  poor.  European  and  Bombay  machine-woven  cloths, 

bought  through  agents  who  are  paid  one  per  cent  commissi 

from  Bi)nibay  by  sea  from  Vongurla,  and  by  rail  through 

Women's  i-obes  or  lugdis  are  locally  woven  of  superior  quat 

Ilkal,  and  of  inferior  quality  in  most  large  villages.     They  ai 

brought  from  Jamkhandi,  Kalbnrga,  Sholapur,  and  Shahdpti 

Itabkavi   in    Sangli.      Superior    silk  waistclotha  or  -pittirnhm 

which  a  poor  variety  is  woven  at  Govankop  in  Bdddmi,  aro  br 

fi-orn   Pooua,  and  sold  to  Brdhtnans,  Pnvbhus,  Gnjars,  and  Sb 

who  wear  them   at   dinner  as  a  sacred  robe.     Turbans,  wj 

mostly  worn  by  Briihmans  and  Mardthds   on  marriage 

ai*o     brought    from    Poona.     Silk    and    cotton    yarn    is 

through  agents  from   Bombay  KhojAs   and  mill-owners    hy 

moneylenders  of  Bdgalkot,  Guledgud,  Bijjipor,  and  Ilkal.     Tl 

sold    wholesale  to  petty   traders    who    dye    them    and    tli€ 

them  to  local   weavers.     Gold  silver  and  pearls  are   broug-Hl 

Bombay    by  rich   monoylondors  of  largo  trade    centres   ani 

retail  to  tho  people  who  make  them  into  oniamcnts,     Pictur« 

Bombay  and    Gokiik,  and  frames,  coloured  glass,  woodon 

whistles,  wind  pulTs,  and  other  toys  from  Bombay  are  broui 

tho  Liugdyat,  Buhora,  and  Musalmau  traders  of  largo  trad( 

and  retailed. 

nie  chief  exports  are  of  cotton  and  cotton  clotha,  coti 
cloths  or  j'/ya/jw,  women's  robes  or  lugdia,  bodices  or  choli 
cloth  or  khddi,  and  coarse  waistcloths  or  dhotars ;  of 
pulse,  wheat, /mrt,  gram,  and  tur;  and  of  oilseeds,  linseed,  a? 
and  safflower  or  kardai.  Cotton  is  largely  exported  by  Lin 
Gujarat,  and  MarwarVani  tniders  nngiuned.  Cotton  is  bou^B 
husbandmen,  generalJy  for  cash  at  thirty  pounds  (15  shera  o^l 
each)  the  rupee.  Before  it  is  exported,  cotton  is  ginned  by  \ 
either  on  the  foot-rollers  called  pdya  rapiit  or  on  the  ginning 
or  charki.  Tho  ginning  costs  about  -^L  the  pound  {\  a.  tho  > 
80  tolas).     A  woman  can  gin  on  an  average  twenty  to  twearf 

Eounds  (10-12  shers)  a  day.  Of  late,  the  ginning  by  c^ari^ 
eing  superior  to  the  ginning  by  the  foot-ruUer,  fetches  higher 
baa  got  more  in  favour  with  traders.  Cotton  when  ginned 
one  part  of  clean  cotton  and  three  parts  of  seed.  After  it  is  j 
cotton  is  covered  with  sacks  in  packets  of  about  150  pounds  and 
in  carts  to  Athni,  Sholdpur,  and  Vengurla,  whore  it  is  sold 
to  local  ti*adors  or  to  agents  of  Bombay  merchants.  Much 
cotton  of  the  three  southern  sub-divisons  of  Bfigalkot,  B^ddu 
HuDgnnd  passes  through  Belgaum  by  the  Amboli  pass  ro^ 
shipped  at  the  Katndgiri  ports  of   Anjanvel  and  Yeugurifl 
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Q  of  the  northern  sab-divisions  finds  its  way  to  Bombay  by  rail 
ShoUpar.  For  ono  cart-load  of  960  to  1080  pounds  (40-45 
)  of  cotton,  tho  cost  of  carriage  from  Indi  to  Shol^puris  8». 
i),  from  Sindgi  to  Shol^pur  £1  4«.  (Re.  12),  from  Bijdpur  to* 
Ipar  12j<.  to  lis.  (Rs.  6-7)  and  to  Athni  8«.  to  10s.  (Rs.  4-5), 
BAgevAdi  to  Sholapur  £1  to  £1  12*.  (Rs.  10- IG),  from  Madde- 
to  Sholapur  £1  4j<.  to  £1  10*.  (Rs.  12-15),  from  Bdgalkot  to 
farla  £2  (Rs.  20),  from  Baditmi  either  to  Vengnrla  or  to  Shola- 
12  (Rs.  20),  and  from  Ilkal  to  Athni  £1  10«t.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-20), 
jolapnr  £2  (Rs.  20),  and  to  Vengnrla  £2  10«.  (Rs.  25).  Of  late 
r  Bhatia  agents  of  Bombay  firms  have  begun  to  come  to  Kalildgi 
ly  cotton.  They  generally  buy  cotton  from  local  traders  whom 
pay  one  per  cent  commission.  These  Bhatia  agents  are  slowly 
ng  out  the  old  Lingayat  and  Gujarat  and  Marwflr  Vani  traders. 
ms  or  floor  cloths,  which  are  woven  at  Tdlikoti  in  Muddebilidl^ 
ent  to  Sholapur,  Poena,  and  the  Nizam's  country,  either  direct 
xo  weavers  or  by  local  moneylenders  who  employ  weavers  to 
I  together  pdsodis  or  dungry  cloth  to  make_;'fi/am»  or  floor-cloths, 
len's  robes  or  luijdis,  of  which  superior  kinds  are  woven  by 
i  and  Momin  weavers  in  Ilkal  and  inferior  kinds  all  over  tho 
let,  are  sent  by  local  trade  centre  dealers  to  DhArwdr,  Poena, 
lipur,  and  Vengurla.  Bodices  or  choUs  which  are  largely  woven 
uiai  and  other  Musalm&n  weavers  at  Amingad,  Bdd^mi,  Bellnr, 
mdragad,  Guledgud,  Korar,  and  Ilkal,  and  which  are  considered 
ko  best  quality  both  by  Hindus  and  Musolmdns,  are  sent  liy  local 
Bra  to  Belgaum,  Dhdrwtlr,  Poona,  and  Sholapur,  and  from  these 
IS  over  almost  the  whole  Deccan.  Dungiy  cloth  or  kkdiU  a>od 
W  waistcloths  or  dhotara  which  are  woven  by  Julai  Musalmdn 
Dhangar  weavers  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  district,  are  sent 
►Cttl  traders  to  Athni,  Belgaum,  DharwAr,  Poona,  and  SliolApnr. 
ttt,  jvdri,  gram,  tur,  linseed,  sesamum,  and  kardai  are  sent 
ocal  traders  and  sometimes  by  growers  to  Athni,  Belgaum, 
"War,  Hubli,  Jamkhandi,  Sholdpur,  and  Vengurla.  Of  these 
ee  wheat  and  linseed  go  to  Bombay  and  from  Bombay  to  Euroj>e. 
^Biho  country  round  Bijilpur  is  a  grain  growing  country 
p^B  little  export  of  jvdri.  When  the  yield  is  large,  jvdri 
crlioap  and  sometimes  enough  for  ten  to  fifteen  years  is  stored 
aiu  pits, 

^  the  last  twpnty-five  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase 

jnport  of  European  and  Bombay  and  Sholapur  mill-mado 

id  watches,  ann  in  the  export  of  cotton.     Luropean  cloth 

is  cheaper,  finer,  and  of  more  varied  sizes  and  colours,  is 

•d    by  all  classes.     Tho    newly-made  East  Deccan  or 

.r   lino  is  likely    to  add   largely  to  tho    trade  of   the 

trade  centres  at  BijApur,  Bagalkot,  and  other 

I  1  M       _^  in  instojul  of  passing  to  Athni  and  ShoUipnr. 

»(ief  Bijdpur  indostrios  are  the  dyeing  of  cotton  yarn,  tho 
of  coarse  cloth  and   of   silk   and   cotton  piece  goods,  tho 
ang  of  carpets,   the   wwwiog  of   blunkots,   ana  tho   making  of 
id  brass  vessels,  earthen  pots,  shoes,  paper,  saltpetro,  and 
idahvuod  grindstones. 
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Chiefly  in  twelve  places,  in  Bilgalkot,  Bhatunr,  Bij^pnr, 
chan,  Oolgeri,  Guledgnd,  llkal,  Kamatgi,  Sulibhiivi,  Na 
RAmpor^  and  Sindgi,  cotton  yam  is  dyed  either  red  or  bliu:k. 
.  dyerB  of  red  are  Naglik  Lingayats  and  of  black  Nilgar  Lin| 
Of  about  4O0  families  of  dyers  nearly  200  are  in  Kaniafc 
100  in  Clmdchan.  A  capital  of  at  least  £5  (Rs.  50)  is  reqiii 
carry  on  a  dyeing  business.  Ahout  one-half  of  the  dyers  wo 
their  own  capital,  and  the  other  half  work  as  labourers,  men 
paid  about  10^.  (Rs.  5)  a  roonth  and  women  45.  to  6s.  (Ra. 
Of  the  raw  materials  required  for  dyeing  red,  aurunj  or  coc 
and  palhik  or  alum  are  brought  from  Shulapur,  and  the 
the  plcintain  tree  and  safilower  oil  are  obtained  locally.  A  hu] 
weight  of  cochineal  costs  £1  3s.  to  £1  17*.  (Rs.  2^-4  tho  vmn  of 
thera  of  eighty  ioki$),  of  alum  about  14«.  (Rs.  7  the  man),  a 
saffloweroil  aboat£l  S^f.  (Rs.  3the  man).  Cochineal  is  made  iatop 
"with  a  pestle,  and  alam  is  made  into  powder  by  crusbing'. 
cotton  yam  is  soaked  for  one  day  in  a  mixture  of  three  gallons  of 
and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  safflower  oil.  Next  day  it  ia 
in  the  sun  in  a  spot  which  is  specially  made  for  the  purpose, 
then  washed  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  plantain  tree  aaba 
dried  a  second  time.  Tho  washing  and  drying  are  repeat^ 
seven  days.  About  three  pounds  of  cotton  yam  are  then  aoal 
an  earthen  vessel  for  one  night  in  a  mixture  of  about  half  agai 
watcrandhalf  a  pound  of  cochineal  and  alum  powder  iu  which 
are  forty -eight  parts  of  cochineal  to  one  part  of  alnm.  Nexi, 
the  yarn  is  laid  in  the  sun  on  the  drj^ug  stone  and  d 
process  is  repeated  for  seven  or  eight  days  by  which  time 
takes  an  unfading  red.  Of  tho  tools  and  appliances  required  in 
red,  tho  pestle  used  in  jjounding  tho  cochineal  costs  Is.  Cd. 
and  the  earthen  pot  in  which  the  yarn  is  soaked  about  1*.  8d. 
(Rs,  §-2).  Of  the  raw  materials  required  for  dyeing  black,  Umej 
tain  ashes  and  M^Ztseed  are  obtained  locally,  indigo  is  chio 
from  Sholapur  by  local  traders  at  4«.  to  5s-  (Rs.  2 -2 J)  tb 
and  is  sold  to  dyers  at  5a.  to  6#.  (Rs.  24-3)  the  pound, 
which  at  first  is  well  soaked  in  pure  water,  is  again  & 
mixture  of  six  pounds  of  plantain  ashes,  throe  of  lime, 
seed,  \\  of  indigo,  and  200  of  water,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
this  is  t^vice  repeated,  the  yarn  becomes  an  inferior  black,  when 
a  middling  black,  and  when  four  times  a  superior  black, 
during  tho  rains  when  the  difficulty  of  drying  hinders  work,  lij 
is  brisk  throughout  the  year.  Dyers  keep  all  Brtthmanic  holi' 
They  work  about  ten  hours  a  day,  from  six  to  eleven  iu  the  mi 
and  after  a  rest  of  about  two  hours  from  one  to  sis  in  the 
Women  and  children  help  in  pounding  the  cochineal  and 
in  dyeing  the  yarn.  The  average  earnings  of  a  family 
1C«.  and  £1  (Rs.8-)0)  a  month.  The  dyed  yam  which 
weaving  coarse  lugdw  or  women's  robes,  is  sold  to  local 
about  Is.  lO^ti,  (15  afi.)  the  pound.  Though  dyers  are  sttH 
better  off  than  day  labourers,  the  craft  has  been  declining  a 
the  large  imports  of  tho  finer  and  cheaper  European  and  B* 
machine  made  yam.  During  the  1876  famine  a  few  dyers 
as  labourers  on  relief  works  and  most  lived  either  by  borro! 
by  selling  their  stock  and  property. 
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The  chief  products  of  the  local  cotton  and  silk  hand-looms  are 
coverlets  or  pasodii,  coarse  waistclotha  or  dhotars,  coarse  women's 
rol)es  or  lugdis,  coarse  cloth  or  kJuidt,  fine  waistclotha  or  dhotarg, 
fine  women's  robes  or  lugdis,  silJc  waistclotha  or  jfitdmbara,  and 
silk  women's  robes  or  sddis,  bodiceclotha  or  khatiji,  and  carpets. 
Several  of  the  processes  in  making  cloth,  the  spinning  of  the  thiead, 
and  the  arranging  and  stiffening  of  the  warp,  are  done  in  the  open 
air.  As  an  open  place  ia  required  for  these  processes,  weaving 
▼illagea  are  sometimes  much  more  pleasant  to  look  at  and  better 
planned  than  other  ullages.  They  are  also  generally  shaded,  and 
the  people  have  an  easier  and  more  refined  air  than  in  ordinary 
villages.  Cotton  and  silk  cloth  are  always  woven  inside  of  the 
house,  the  weaver  sitting  in  a  well  in  the  floor  and  working  his 
treddles  below  the  level  of  the  ground.' 

In  almost  all  towns  and  largo  villages,  chiefly,  beginning  from  the 
north,  in  sis  towns  and  villages  of  Indi,  at  Chadchan,  Ldlsunghi, ' 
Hatargi,  SiLtalgaon,  Ha'vinal,  and  Tttmba  j  in  twenty-one  towns  and 
villages  of  Sinngi,  at  Almel,  Aski,  Bamanjoghi,  Bhantnnr,  Byakod, 
Chankviti,  Chik-Sindgi,  Ghntargi,  Golgerij  Hippargi,  Jalvad,  Kano- 
li,  Kalir,  Knuiahi,  Kaine-Kamatgi,  Malghan,  Moratgi,  Padigannr, 
RAmpur^  Sindgi.and  Yorgal ;  in  five  towns  and  villages  of  Bijapnr,  at 
Bablad,  BAblcshvar,  Sarvad,  Bijdpur,  and  Mamddpur ;  in  nine  towns 
and  villaffes  of  B»igevadi,  at  Bagevadi,  Benal,  Golsanghi,  Hippargi, 
Ki  i  ^'  ingoli,  Mnttagi,  Nidgnndi,  and  Vandal  ;  in  ten  towns 
aC'.  -j    of    Muddebihil,  at  Handral,    Herur,   Kalghi,   Konur, 

Kodganur,  Muddebihal,  Nalatvidr,  Talikoti,  Tumhhghi,  and  Tun- 
gurghi ;  in  eleven  towns  and  villages  of  Bigalkot,  at  Bagalkot, 
Belghi,  Benur,  Beur,  Gulgalli,  Haliir,  Kaladgi,  Kolur,  Mankni,  Roli, 
and  Sirur  ;  in  seven  towns  and  villages  of  Bciddmi,  at  BAditmi,  Belur, 
Gajondragad,  Govankop,  Guledgud,  Kerur,  andMudkavi;  and  in 
'owns  and  villages  of  Hnnguud,  at  Aiholi,  Amingad,  Gudur, 
rid,  nkal,  Kamatgi,  Karadi,  Kolhir,  Kodih^l,  Kundgal, 
and  Sulibhilvi,  the  %veaving  of  coverlets  or  pdsodU,  coarse  waist- 
cloths  or  dhotarg,  coarse  women's  robes  or  lugdis,  and  coarse  cloth 
or  khddi  ia  carried  on  by  about  4000  families  of  weavers,  some  of 
them  Hindus  of  the  Lingdyat,  Hatk^r,  and  Sdli  castes  and  some 
of  them  Mohammadans  ordinarily  Momins  and  Julais.^  Except 
five  to  ten  per  cent  who  weave  as  labourers  by  piece  work,  these 
weavers  generally  work  on  their  own  capital.  Coverlets  or  pdsodia, 
which  are  used  as  bed  clothes  by  bath  rich  and  poor,  are  two  pieces 
of  coarse  clotb,  each  sixteen  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  sewa 
together  side  by  side'  Coarse  waistoloths  or  dhotara,  coarse  women's 
robes  or  lugdvt,  and  coarse  cloth  or  khddi  are  mostly  nsed  by  the 
poor  who  make  the  coarse  cloth  into  jackets  and  other  articles  of 
clothing.  A  few  of  those  goods  are  soul  by  the  weavers  direct  to  the 
wearers  either  at  the  weavers'  villages  or  in  market  towns  and 
fairs ;  but  most  goods  are  sold   to  local   traders  who   sell   part   of 
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tLeir  stock  locally  and  send  the  rest  to  Mab^d,  Poodr,  Batni 
SholAparj  and  Vengurla  ;  coarao  WMstclotlis,  thirteen  feet  loniaf" 
four  feet  broad,  fetch  about  \a.  6d.  (12  ««.)  each;  coarse  women'i 
robes  twenty-two  feet  long  by  4J  feet  broad  fetch  4j».  to  lOt. 
(Ra.  2-5)  each,  and  pieces  or  coarse  cloth  for  making  coverlets 
other  clothing  about  thirty  feet  long  by  4J  feet  broad  fetch 
to  6«.  (Rs.  lJ-3)  each.  Of  about  3000  looms  the  yearly  outt 
is  roughly  estimated  at  134,000  waistclotba  and  women's  re 
valned  at  £35,000  (Rb.  3,50,000),  and  coarse  cloth  v«' 
£44,000  (Rs.  4,40,000),  Except  during  the  rains  the  dems 
cloth  is  brisk  throughout  the  year.  The  weavers  work  abont  nwa 
hours  a  day,  from  six  to  twelve  in  the  morning  and  from  three 
six  in  tho  evening.  Tlie  Hindu  weavers  keep  the  usual  Brahmi 
holidays  and  theMusalm^n  weavers  the  usual  Mnsalm^n  holit 
The  women  help  in  damping  and  sorting  yam,  in  sisdng,  in  joi 
'  threads,  and  occasionally  inweaving  ;  the  children  help  in  reelii 
joining  threads.  The  average  earnings  of  a  family  of  coarse'^ 
weavers  are  about  6d,  (4  as.)  a  day  for  wearing  cloth  and  9i/.  to' 
(6-b  as.)  for  weaving  waistcloths  and  women's  robes  or  lugdLig. 
weavers  are  fairly  off.  Their  craft  has  been  falling,  as 
competition  of  Bombay  and  Manchester  goods  leaves  them 
small  margin  of  profit.  During  the  1876  famine  some  w€ 
lived  by  selling  their  property ;  others  worked  as  labourers  oi 

works.     They  are  an  honest  and  quiet   people.     At   Bagalkc 

Mallipur  in  B^galkot  and  at  MamdApur  in  Bijapur,  fine  waistclc 
or   dhotars    with  silk    borders    are    woven    on  a   small    scale 
about  160  families  of  Sdlis,   Khetris,  and  Momius.     A  capital, 
about  £6  (Rs.  60)  is  required   to   work   one  loom.     Except   at 
twenty    families   who  work   on   their  own   capital,    the   fine 
weavers  work  materials  borrowed  fi*om  local  traders  who  imipol 
and  cotton  yam  from  Bombay.  Tlie  demand  for  these  fine  waist 
is  almost  entirely  local,     A  few  are  sold  by  the  weavers  direct' 
the  wearers,  but  most  are  sold  to  local  traders  who   send    them 
sale  to  the  leading  local  trade  centres.     These  local  waistcloths   ar^ 
inferior  to  those  woven  at  N^gpnr  and   Sholapur.     They   fetch 
to  £1  10*.  (Rs,  4- 15)  the  dhotharjoda  or  double  piece,  8«.  to 
(Rs.  4  •  6)  the  vpama  or  single  piece  which  is  worn   as  a   shoulc 
cloth.     The  yearly  outturn  is  estimated  at  about   4500   fiuo 
cloths  valned  at  about  £2200  (Rs.  22,00(').     The  fine  cloth 
work  nine  hours  a  day,  from  six  to  twelve  in  the   morning  anc 
three  to  six  in  the  evening.     The  demand  is  steady  thi-onghout 
year.     Sdlis    and     Khetris    keep    Hindu     holidays  and    Moi 
Musalmdn    holidays.     The    women  and    children  help  in    sort 
reeling  and  sizing,  The  average  earnings  of  a  family  are  1*.  to  !».. 
(8-12  03.)  a  day.  As  a  class  fine  cloth  weavers  are  fairly  off.  ~ 
the  1876  famine  most  of  them  had  to  seek  employment  on  the 
works. 

At  Bag^lkot  and  Malldpur  in  Bagalkot,  and  at  Gudor,  Hungxti 
Ilkal,  Karoatgj,  and  Stilibh^vi  in  Hunguud,  fine   women'.* 
lugdis  a.re  woven  by  about  500  families  of  SAlis,  Khetris,  ai. 
Except  a  few  who  work  on    their  owu   capital  the   weavers  of 
women's  roV>e!Si  work  on  materialH  horrriwpil  fivun  l<i(  nl    trmlprs. 
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iftw  mftlenftls  silk  comes  from  Bombay  and  Belari  and  European 
and  Bombay  machine-spun  yam  from  Bombay.  Fine  women's  robea, 
about  twenty-two  feet  long  by  four  and  half  feet  broad,  fetch 
I69.  to  £5  (Rs,  8-50)  each,  and,  if  they  have  lace  borders,  they 
cost  as  much  aa  £8  (Ra.  80)  each.  Almost  all  fine  robes  or  lugdis 
are  sold  locally,  they  rarely  go  outside  of  the  district.  The  lugdis 
woven  at  Ilkal  are  well  known  for  richness,  colour,  strength,  and  nne- 
ueaa.     The  weavera  work  about  nine  hours  a  day,  for  five   hours   in 

morning  and  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  afternoon.     During 

marriage  season  from  December  to  June  the  demand    is  brisk ; 

n  July  to  November  it  is  dull.  SAlis  and  Khetris  keep  Hindu 
holidays,  and  Momins  keep  Musalmlln  holidays.  Women  and 
children  help  in  sorting  and  reeling.  The  average  earnings  of  a 
family  are  M.  to  U.  (0-8  a*.)  a  day  or  about  £15  to  £20  (Rs.  150- 
200)  a  year.  The  weavers  of  fine  robes  are  fairly  off,  though  they 
~     from  the  competition  of  European  and  Bombay  cloth.  Besides  * 

ring  fine  robes,  the  weavers  of  Gudur,  Ilka),  Kamatgi,  and 
Sulil)hdvi  weave  coarse  robes  and  bodicecloth,  and  those  of  Mallapur 
and  Bjigalkot  also  weave  rough  cloth  or  khddi.  Dunng  the  1876 
famine  some  of  the  weavers  lived  by  selling  their  property  and  others 
worked  as  labourers  on  relief  works. 

Piliimharn  or  silk  waistcloths  and  women's  robes  are  woven  in 
BjldHini  by  one  Julai  family  at  Govankop  and  by  one  Musalindu 
family  at  Guledfjud.  These  weavers  work  on  their  own  capital. 
They  buy  the  silk  from  Bdgalkot  traders  who  import  it  from 
Bombay  at  £1  10».  the  pound  (Ra.  9  the  sher  oi  2\  tolas)  and  sell 
it  to  the  weavers  at  £1  13*.  -kZ.  the  pound  (Rs.  10  the  «//er).  When 
it  comes  from  Bombay  the  silk  is  generally  white.  It  is  given  to  tha 
I'atvegArs  who  open  it,  that  is  take  the  threads  out  of  the  skeiu, 
put  the  silk  on  the  whoelsi,  twist  it,  put  it  on  the  dhol  or  drum, 
and  cleuu  it.  The  silk  is  then  sent  to  the  Shimpi  Rangaris  who 
dye  it  red,  green,  or  yellow.  Silk  waiatcloths  and  women's  robe.s 
or  pitdndnirs  are  worn  by  well-to-do  Brdhmans,  Prabhus,  Sheuvis, 
and  other  high  class  Hindus  at  dinner  and  while  worshipping  house 
givld,aud  by  the  well-to-do  of  the  lower  classes  simplyas  inch  clothes. 
iiiik  wuistcloths,  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  four  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  fetch  £2  10*.  to  £3  (R3.25-30)  each,  and  silk  women's  robes, 
about  twenty-five  feet  loug  and  four  and  haJf  feet  broad,  fetch  £4;  to 
£5  (Rs.4O.5O)  each.  The  yearly  outturn  is  about  fifteen  jriOimbars 
valued  at  £50  (Rs.  SCO).  Besides  at  Govankop  and  Guledgud  a 
few  pitdmbars  ore  woven  in  Hungund  which  fetch  as  much  as  £.5 
to  £10  (Rs,  50-100).  Silk  waistckths  are  woven  to  order.  When 
there  is  no  order  for  silk  waistcloths,  the  weavers  weave  fine  cloth 
robea  The  weavers  work  nine  hours  a  day  from  seven  to  twelve  in 
the  morning,  and  from  two  to  six  in  the  evening.  The  women  and 
children  help  in  sorting  and  reeling.  The  average  earnings  of  a 
family  are  Qd.  (G  ajt.)  a  day  or  £15  (Rs.  150)  a  year.  The  weavers 
arc  fairly  off.  During  the  1876  famine  they  lived  on  what  they  had 
laid  by. 

In  the  southern  sub-divisions,  at  Badami,  Bellnr,  GajendragaU, 
<»ul<?dgud,  and  Kernr  in  BadAmi ;  at  Amingad,  GuHiir,  Hungand. 
Kainatgi,  Ilkal,  and  Sulibhtlvi  in  Hungund ;  and  at  Bdgalkot  and 
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MalMpur  in  B&galkot,  eqaares  for  bodices  or  oholt*  are 
aboat  1000  families  of  Hindu  Hatkars  S&lis  aud  Khetri8,an< 
Momins  aud  uthiir  Musalmiiii  weavers.     Of  the  1000  famili 

,  a  quarter  work  on  their  own  capital,  a  half  on  boiTowcd  capil 
quarter  as  labourers.     Silk  is  broiagbtby  local  traders  froi 
and  Belari,  and  European  and   Bombay  machine-spun  oot( 
from  BomlMiy.     The  local  traders,  who  in  selling  the  yai 
weavers  mako  a  profit  of  tJii.  (4«#.)  the  bundle,  import  wl 
yarn  at  12a.  6d.  (Ra.  6i)  the  bundle  of  six  pounds  or    240 
yarn  at  13j{.  (Rs.  GA)  the  bundle  of  five  pounds  or  200  tobia,  aad 
yam  at  8s.   6<i.   (Rs.  4})   the  bundle  of  four  pounds  or   '^ 
Squares  for  bodices  or  cholis  are  woven  into  pieces,  oach  piec 
one  feet  long  and  2 J  feet  broad.     A  weaver  can  weave  in 
about  nine  feet  of  bodicecloth.     Each  piece  contains  enong;h 
make  thirteen  bodices,  and  fetches  Vlx.  to  £4 (Rs.  6-40).     Whi6 

*retail  each  piece  is  cnt  into  thirteen  equal  parts.  KalfidgjB 
especially  those  woven  at  Guledgod,  are  known  for  colour,  ^^ 
variety,  and  fineness  of  texture.  They  are  largely  sent  bt 
traders  to  Ahmadnagar,  Belgaum,  DhArwdr,  Poena, 
Saugamner,  Sholapur,  and  other  parts  of  the  Deccan.  Tl 
outturn  is  estimated  at  enough  cloth  to  make  3,500,00( 
valued  at  £180,000  (Rs.  18,00,000).  Bodicecloth  weavers  w< 
hours  a  day,  four  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon, 
during  the  rains  when  the  damp  makes  weaving  difficult,  the 
is  brisk  throughout  the  year.  The  Hindu  weavers  keep 
holidays,  and  the  Musalmdn  weavers  keep  Musalmslu  holidays, 
women  and  children  help  in  sorting  and  reeling.  The  a^ 
earnings  of  a  family  ai-o  9d.  (6  as.)  a  day  or  about  £15  (Rs.  1 
year.  Bodicecloth  weavers  are  fairly  off  ;  of  late  their  warea 
been  iu  great  demand.  During  the  1876  famine  most 
were  employed  on  relief  works. 

Carpets  are  woven  at  Bijfipur,  Ilkal,  Kolhar,  and  Snlil 
about  fifteen  families  of  Musalmdn  weavers.  The  material 
dyed  and  white  yarn  bought  from  local  traders, 
measuring  six  feet  by  throo  costs  about  10«.  (Rs.  h),  an( 
by  4i  feet  about  lOa.  (Rs,  8).  Most  of  them  are  soldj 
The  Kolhdr  carpets  are  famous  for  their  strength.  In  one  I 
men  can  weave  a  piece  4  J  feet  long  and  1^  feet  broad 
about  28.  (Re.  1).  The  yearly  outturn  is  estimated  at  a^ 
carpets  valued  at  £200  (Rs.  2000).  A  capital  of  aV 
(Rs.  10)  is  required  in  weaving  carpets.  The  carpet 
whose  work  is  steady  throughout  the  year,  work  nine  hoi 
from  six  to  twelve  in  the  morning  and  after  a  rest  of  ai 
hours  from  two  to  five  in  the  evening.  They  keep  all  Mas 
holidays.  The  women  help  in  twisting  the  yam.  The  Bk\ 
yearly  earnings  of  a  family  vary  from  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100 
The  condition  of  carpet  weavers  is  little  better  tbaai 
ordinary  labourers.  During  the  1876  famine  they  w< 
labourers  on  the  relief  works. 

In  thirty-six  villages  of  Siudgi,  thirty-two  of  MuddebihAI 
five  of  Bij^pur,  twenty. four  of  BagevMi,  fifteen  of  B^f 
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[tugundj  ten  of  Badami  and  six  of  Indi,  blankets  are  woven  by 

ut  500  fauiilies  of  Dhangars.     Wool  is   sheared   either  from  the 

a    own  sheep  or  bought  from  wool-dealers  at  about  0\d.  the 

>nud    (2 1  ehera  of  80  toltm  the   rupee).     The  best  wool  comes, 

the   north   of  the  Krishna  where  the   sheep  are  better  fed 

further  south.     Sheep  are  sheared  twice  every  year,   iu  June 

in  October.    At  the  time  of  shearing  the  sheep  are  taken  to  a 

er  or  pond,  but  not  to  the  village  reservoir,  and  washed  and  rubbed 

tho    hands    without    using    soap.     The    wool   is  cut    with 

1  8cis80i*a  made  in  the   district   by   the   blacksmiths  of  Tegi 

Bigalkot.     The  wool  is  span  either  by  hand  or  by  a  mallet  called 

''ata.    It  is  then  made  soft  aad  pliable  by  using  the  btssi  or  bow  and 

into  hangis  or  rolls  about  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  quarter  long 

d  three  to  four  inches  thick.    ITiese  rolls  are  made  into  warp  yam 

jor  by  twisting  thorn  on  a  small  circular  plate  called  the  hhingri  or 

working  them  on  the  rdkdt  or  spinning  wheel.     The  size  which 

hangars  put  ou  the  warp  is  made  of  tamarind  seeds  moistened  in 

iter  for  four  days  and  ground  with  the  seri  a  stone-weight  like   a 

mb  bell.     The  warp  is  then  boiled  and  is  ready  for  weaving. 

lankets  are  woven  in  the  open  as  the  thread  requires  tho  air.     The 

goes  on  all  the  year  except  when  rain  is  actually  falling.     Tho 

,ver  sits  on  a  piece  of  wood  or  on  a  flat  stone  on  a  level  with  the 

ound.     In  front  of  the  stone  is  a  hole  for  the  weaver's  feet,  about 

|wo  feet  deep,  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide.     Dhangars  never 

'ork  with  dyed  wool,  their  blankets  are  either  black,  white,  or  in 

ripes.     Blanket  weaving  is  brisk  duriog  the  fair  season  and  dull 

ormg  the  rains,  and  the  men  work  nine  hours  a  day  from  six  to 

even  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  six  in  the  evening.     They 

eep  the  nsual  Hindu  holidays.     The  women   help  in  cleaning  the 

ool  and  in  making  the  yam  and  both  women  and  children  in  sizing. 

le  blankets  are  used  by  the  rich  as  mntting  and  as  horse-cloths 

d  by  the  poor  as  clothing.     They  are  sold  both  retail  to  the  people 

d  wholesale  to  petty  dealers  at  2*.  6d.  to  £2  (Rs.  1 J -20)  each. 

le  blankets  which  cost  as  much  as  £2  (Rs.  20),  are  thirty  by  seven 

let  long,  and  are  made  of  fine  wool   with  great  care.    Dhangars 

ke  blankets  for  sale  to  Bagalkot,  Kaladgi,  Mudhol,  Malingpur, 

ubli,  and  Shohtpur.     Blankets  are  in  most  deraaod,  and  fetch 

ghest  prices  at   Hubli.     The  poor  generally  use  blankets  which 

'e  7^  feet  long  and  three  and  a  half  feet,  broad  and  worth  is.  to 

g.  (lis.  2-3).     A  capital  of  about  £1  (Rs.  10)   ia  required  to  work 

no  loom.     One  Dhangar  can  weave  in  a  day  a  piece  of  blanket 

to  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  three  to  four  feot  broad  and 

.h  about  1*.  6d.  to   I9.  9d.  (12-14  as,).     The  average  yearly 

ings  of  a  family  of  blanket  weavers  are  about  £0  (Rs.  00).     Thu 

ly  outturn  is  estimated  at  about  50,000  blankets  valued  at  about 

,000  (Rs.  1,00,000). 

Copper  and  brass  vessels  are  made  in  Bdgalkot  by  five  or  six 
milies  «>f  Bogiirs.  Copper  and  brass  sheets  aro  brought  from 
itmbt^y  by  moneylenders  at  £4  \0a.  (Rs.  45)  the  hundredweight 
d  sold  to  Bogitrs  at  £5  (Rs.  50)  the  hundredweight.  Of  Bogdrs 
who  only  make  vessels,  require  a  capital  of  £20  (Rs.  200),  and 
hose  who  both  mako  and  sell  vessels,  require  a  capital  of  about  £100 
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(Rs.  1000).     The  Bog^rs  generally  work  on  their  own 
Sometimoy  moneylenders  sapply  copper  aud  brass  sheets  whioh 
Bogdra  work  into   vessels,  lur  which  they  are  paid   £1    Ibn. 
hundredweight  (Rs.  5  the  man  of  1280  toldi).  In  making' vesseU  I 
copper  and  brass  sheets  are  laid  on  a  rounded  fin<;-like  etooe 
beaten  with  large  hammers.  They  are  then  cat  into  pieces 
to  the  sise  of  the  vessels  to  be  made.     These  pieces,  when 
ajre  joined  with  other  pieces,  and  are  beaten  into  the  required  shape ! 
small  hammers.     Of  the  vessels  made  water-pots  called  gh-dgarsi 
tiandds  are  generally  sold  at  12s.  to  £1  4«.  (Rs.  6-12),  and  cookil 
vessels  called  lapelia,  pardts,  and  boghani^  at  2».  to  4«.  (Rs.  1  -  2)  ea 
One  Bogdr  can  work  in  one  day  about  twelve  pounds  (6  «iUr»)  ol_ 
metal  worth  about  6s.  (Rs.  3).     The  Bogars  work  eight  hours  a 
and  keep  all  Hindu  holidays.     Except  during  the  rains  their  work] 
steady.     The  women  and  children  do  not  help  the  men  in  thuir  wo| 
As  a  class  Bogiirs  are  rather  badly  off,  tho  average  earuiugB  of 
family  which  makes  only  vessels  bemg  about  £6  (Rs.  00)  a  year, 
those  of  a  fomily  which  both   makes  and  sella  vessels  beit 
(Rs.  300).     During  the  1870  famine  Bogdrs  lived  by  boyii 
pots  cheap,  and  after  the  famine  was  over  selling  them  a4i 
prices  or  making  them  into  new  pots.     The  yearly  outtvim  of  ^ 
is  worth  about  £300  (Rs.  3000),  of  which  about  £250  (Ra.  2i 
for  expenses  aud  £iJ0  (Rs.  500)  remain  as  Bogars'  profit. 

In  almost  all  Bij^pur  villages  earthen  pots  are  made  by  Lingdf 
and  Telangi  Kumbhars  of  whom  there  are  altogether  .nboot   U 
families.     The  earth  is  dug  out  of  waste  land  and  river  and 
beds.     It  is  soaked  in  water  for  four  days,  mixed  with   horse  on 
litter,  and  rolled  into  balls.     A  ball  ia  laid  in  tho  centre  of  a  hea^ 
twelve  to  sixteen  spoke  wheel  set  level  with  ground  and  tamed 
vessels  of  the  retjuired  size  aud  shape.    They  are  given  a  gioea 
rubbing  and  are  burnt  in  kilns.     Earthen  pots  are  used  in  fetcl 
water,  in  stoiiug  grain  and  other  a'-ticlos,  and  by  the  poorer  cl« 
in  cooking.     Of  earthen  pots  maths  or  large  vessels  are  sold  at  Sd. 
6d.  (2-4  as.)  each,  gfuigars  or  pitchers  at  }t^  to  l{d.  (^-1  a.),  mogl 
or  narrow-necked  pitchers  at  §</.  to  jd.  (i-\  a.),  parals  or 
at  l^d.  (1  a.),  and  tavds  or  plates  and  other  small  pots  at 
(i  -  *^  "■■)•     -A-  Kumbhar  can  make  six  to  ton  pots  in  one  day  wor 
to  ijd.  (3-4  aa.).     The  tools  used  are  the  wheel  costing  6s.   (B«. 
and  tho  flat  bat-shaped  ikdpi  or  mallet,  about  one  foot  long,^  " 
to  four  inches  broad,  and  one   inch   thick  costing  about   6<^    ^ 
Except  during  the  rains  Kumbhars'  work  is  steady  throughoii 
year.      Potters  work  ten  hours  a  day.     Tho  Lingayat    Ki 
keep  all   Hindu  holidays    aud    Telangi  Kumbhars    all    Musalmin 
holidays.     Women  and  children  help  in  fetching  and  cleaning  eart 
and  in  making  earthen  balls.     The  average  earnings   of   a  famJ 
vary  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  50  -CO)  a  year.     During  the  1876-77  fami 
the  Kumbhars  worked  as  labourers  on  tho  relief  works.     The  val^ 
of  the  yearly   outturn  of  earthen  pots  is  estimated  at  about  £7( 
(Rs.  70,000),  of  which  about  £5300  (Rs.  53.000)  or  thi-ee-fnnr  tl, 
workmen's  profit. 

Shoos  are  made  by  Mocb is  or  Chambhslrs  in  almost  nil 
the    district,    chiefly    at    Muddobihiil,    Nalatvad,  and   Tallied 
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Hoddcbihdl.and  at  Bngalkot  and  Bijdpur.  Of  Ctambhdrs  there  are 
about  twent.j-five  fauiilies  in  the  Muddebihdl  sub-division  and  thirty 
in  Bijslpur.  These  ChAinbbdrs  mostly  work  on  their  own  capital 
Hides  eix  to  seven  feet  long  and  two  to  three  feet  broad,  are. 
generally  brought  from  Sholapur  by  wholesale  dealers  at  8*.  (Ra.  4) 
each,  and  sold  retail  to  ChAmbhdrs  at  9«.  (Rs.  4^)  each.  Before  they 
are  used  in  making  shoes,  hides  are  cleared  of  hair,  dyed  red,  and 
tanned.  The  hair  is  removed  by  soaking  the  hide  for  one  day  iu 
water  and  rubbing  lime  on  the  inner  side.  After  four  days  the  hair 
becomes  loose  and  can  be  readily  scraped  off.  Hides  are  dyed  red 
by  applying  a  mixture  of  yf&x.,  sdjkhar  or  alkali,  and  toppaHidr  the 
leaves  of  a  shrub  called  alikya,  and  soakiug  them  for  four  days  in  a 
mixture  of  larvad  Cassia  auriculata  extract.  Hides  are  tanned  by 
rubbing  their  insides  with  a  ball  of  cloth.  After  being  tanned,  the 
liidea  are  cut  into  pieces  of  the  required  size.  The  tools  used  are 
tbe  rapi  or  knife  costing  6d.  (4  o«.),  the  uli  or  boring  needle  costing 
6d.{4rag.),  the  kodli  or  mallet  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and 
costing  9d.  (6  as.),  and  the  suijan  or  sewing  needle  costing  f  d.  (^  a.). 
~'  aers  are  seldom  in  want  of  work.  They  work  ten  hours  a  day, 
keep  all  Hindu  holidays  and  the  Musalmda  Muharram.  A 
*b(imbh&r  can  make  a  shoe  in  two  days,  the  shoe  yielding  him  a 
profit  of  about  7i<l.  (5  as.).  Women  help  by  working  silk  borders 
ou  the  shoes.      The  average  earnings  of  a    family  are  about  £5 

i.  50)  a  year.     Shoes  are  sold  at    1«.  to  5«.  (Rs.  i-SJ)  the  pair. 

j&pur  shoes,  which  are  well  known  for  softness  and  toughness,  are 

it  to  Athni,  Jamkhandi,  Sholdpur,  and  the  Nizam's  country.  Of 
Chilmbhdrs  and  Mochis  three  iu  Bijdpur  are  well  off,  and,  besides 
in    shoemaking,   invest  their   capital  in   monoyleudiug   and  hide- 

iling.     The  rest  are  poor.    During  the  1876-77  famine  they  took 
loyment  as  labourers   on    the    relief    works.      The    estimated 

fcrly  onttam  in  Muddebihdl  is  about  3000  pairs  of  shoes  worth  £200 
,    2000)  and    in    Bijapur  40,000    pairs  of  shoes   worth    £350 
3500). 

'  Bough  white  paper,  called  Bdgalkot  paper,  ia  made  in  Bdgalkot 
two  families  of  Musalmdns.  The  craft  requires  a  capital  of 
mt  £5  (Rs.  60).  To  make  paper  rags  coarse  cloth  or  gunnypat 
gathered  from  grocers  and  other  traders,  and  out  into  pieces 
)out  four  inches  long.  These  pieces  are  soaked  in  water,  laid 
a  stone  receptacle  and  carefully  pounded  with  a  heavy  wooden 
ble  or  langar.  They  are  then  rolled  into  a  large  ball  which  is 
washctd  in  a  well  or  river.  Next  day  the  ball  is  soaked  in  lime 
vrater,  and  is  again  pounded  and  rolled  into  a  ball.  After  allowing 
it  to  lie  four  days  on  the  floor,  the  ball  ia  again  soaked  in  water. 
li  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  water  and  ponnded  nowder  of 
four  pounds  of  impare  carbonate  of  soda  or  pnpadkkdr  ana  the  same 
quantity  of  savala.  After  washing  it  four  times,  the  mLxtore  is 
oipped  for  one  day  in  a  cement  lined  cistern  in  which  the  ball 
diasolvos  and^'oorers  the  water  with  a  thick  yellowish  film.  Next  day 
ibe  mixture  is  gently  stirred  till  the  whole  contents  of  the 
cistern  are  charged  with  tiny  films  of  paper.  The  workman  takes 
flat  sieve  or  strainer  called  adrha,  varying  in  siae  according  ♦ 
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the     size    of    tlie  paper,    but  geueralljr    about  eighteen   ii 
square.      It  is  surrounded  by  a   plain   -wodden  frame  into 
are   lightly  fastened  a   number   of   bair-Iike   threads     of 
•fibre  laid  close  together.     Holding  the  strainer  in  both   Imndsi 
worker  lies  by  the  side  of  the  cistern,  and,  bending  over,  with 
hands  dips  the  strainer  about  a  foot  under  water,  and,  takiDe  cam  i 
keep  it  level,  brings  it  slowly  to  the  surface  catching  the  floating! 
till,  when  it  reaches  the  surface,  it  forms  an  even  layer   over 
whole  strainer.     He  holds  it  to  dry  for  a  few  seconds   and 
upsete  tbe  layer  of  paper  on  the  floor.      This  process  is  i^pe 
and  the  layers  arc  heaped  one  on  the  other  till  the  heap  is  ab 
nine  inches  thick.     The  heap  is  then  pressed  under  a  wooden    ' 
on  which  two  men  stand,  and  the  water  is   s(|aeezod    out 
sheet  of  paper  is  separated,  pasted  to  the  wall,  and  after  a  aI 
time  hung    on  ropes  to  dry.      When  thoroughly  dried  the  sbe 
are  softened  by  rubbing  both  sides  with  rice  paste.      When 
are  dry  they  are  piled  in  packages  of  twenty  sheets   each, 
package  has  one  sheet  soaked  in  water  and  this  kept  under  pi 
for  a  day,  moistens  the  whole  package.     Each  sheet  is  then 
a  smooth   plank  and   rubbed  with  a  soft  stone  till  it  shinee. 
is  then  ready  for  use.      The    tools  used  in  making  paper  are 
pounding  machine  or  langar  costing  Us.  (Rs.  4),  the  sieve  or 
with  wooden  props  costing  3*.  (Rs.  1^),  a   wooden    plank    cos/ 
48.  (Rs.  2),  a  water  vessel  costing  £1  (Ra.lO),  and  glossing  st 
costing   nothing.    The  demand    for  paper  is   steady.    The 
work  nine  hours   a    day,    five    in    the  morning   and  four   in 
afternoon.      Their   women     and   children   help   in   pounding 
pasting.     The  Bagalkot  paper  is  largely  used  for  traders'  act 
books  and  in  making  envelopes  in  Government  offices.     It  is 
to  consumers  at  Is,  Qd.  to  1*,  9i.  (12-14  as.)  the  bundle  of 
sheets.     The  craft  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  coni| 
of    European   paper.       The    workers    make    little   more   than 
ordinary  labourer's  wages,  the  average  earnings  being  about  £6  toi 
(Rs.  60-70)  a  year.     During  the  1 876-77  famine  the  paper- 
lived  by  working  as  day  labourers  on  relief  works.    Most  of 
paper  is  used  in  the  town    of   Bdgalkot.      The  estimated  y« 
outturn   of  paper  is  about  £60   (Rs.    600),  of  which    about 
(Rs.  120)  go  for  expenses,  and  £48  (Ra.  480)  remain  as  craftsnw 
profit.      As  four  men  are  required  to  work  one  paper 
more  than  half  the  profits  go  to  outside  labour. 

In  forty-one  villages  of  Bijapur,  thirty-eight  of  Sindgi,  twelve 
Muddebihal  and  nine  of  Bagevddi,  about  225  Londr  fiimih'es  are 
licensed  by  Government  to  make  saltpetre.  This  craft  hardly 
requires  any  capital,  the  materials,  salt  i  M,  >  .^  : 
almost  nothing.  Earthen  enclosures,  aV 
two  to  three  feet  high,  are  built  oi;'  ' 
of  the  enclosure  a  drain  passes  to  fn  m 
feet  by  ten  feet  -which  are  built  close  in 
the  enclosure.  For  about  fifteen  <f'>-^'' 
of  salt  earth  are  every  day  h 
sixty  gallons  or  twenty  ;. '  ' 
The  salt-water  which  ia  aJ 
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at  of  tlie  enclosure  through  the  drain  into  the  first  pan.     It 
da   for  three  days  in  the   first   pan,  for  four  days  in  the  second, 
for   two  days  each  in  the  third  and  fourth.  Thus    after  eleven 
ys  the  salt- water  in  the  fourth  pan  becomes  kacha  or  impure, 
petre,  of  which   about  a   basketful  or  ten  pounds,  boiled  in  six 
ons  of  water,  yield  about  six  pounds  of  pure  saltpetre.     Saltpetre 
Id  to  licensed  vendorBat  l^d.  to  2^^.  the  pound  (Rs.  1^-2^  the 
of  24  pounds).    A  Loudr  can  in  one  day  make  about  four  pounds 
saltpetre  worth  Gd.  to  lOJti.  (4-7  as.).     The  tools  oaed  are  shovels 
ting  28.  6J.  (Rs.  li),  pickaxes   costing  Ss.  (Ra.  l^),  and  baskets 
costing  Is.  Gd.  {12  as.)  During  the  six  fair  months  from  December  to 
lay  the  Lonars  make  saltpetre  and  during  the  remaining  six  months 
ey  work  either  as  field  or  as  day-labourers.     The  Londrs  are  a 
■or  class.     They  work  nine  hours  a  day,  and  keep  the  usual  Hindu 
lolidays.     The  women  help  in  fetching  water    and    scraping  the 
ugh   saltpetre  out  of  the  pans.     The   Lonilrs  are  said  to    have* 
rried  on  the   making  of  saltpetre  for  the  last  300   years.     The 
raft  is   declining  partly  because  the  supply  of  salt-earth  is  loss 
an  it  used  to  be  and  partly  because  the  demand  has  fallen.     The 
ittnrn  of  saltpetre  during  the  six  working  months  from  December 
May  is   estimated  at  about  850  hundredweights  (4000  mans), 
orth  about  £800   (Rg.  8000).     Of  these  about  £600  (Rs.  6000)  or 
ree-fourths  of  the  whole  remained  as  workmen's  profit. 

Randal  grindstones  or  sahdns  are  made  atthe  villages  of  Balvalkop  Sandal  Sto; 
d  Narsdpur  in  BadAmi  by  about  seven  families  of  Bedars  and 
hangars.  The  stone  is  sand-stono  quarried  ont  of  the  Baddmi  hills. 
;  is  cat  into  pieces  of  the  required  size  by  two  iron  tools,  one  of  which 
lied  a  buchi  or  adze  costs  1«.  6d.  (12  as.)  and  the  other  called  an 
ii  or  chisel  costs  9d.  (6  as.).  Each  slab  of  stone  rests  on  three  or 
nr  stone  feet  two  to  three  inches  high.  In  the  fair  season,  from 
oveniber  to  May,  the  quarrymen  generally  spend  two  or  three 
urs  a  day  in  making  grindstones.  In  one  day  a  workman  can 
,ke  six  small  and  three  large  grindstones  or  sahans  valued  at 
(Rs.  IJ),  These  stones  are  found  in  all  BrAhman  and  other 
igb  class  Hindu  houses.  They  cost  \^d.  to  2».  (Re.  tj-1)  each, 
des  to  local  consumers  the  stones  are  sold  in  the  village  of 
kop  to  traders  from  Beliri,  Belgaum,  Dhdrw&r,  and 
arpar.  The  grindstone  makers  also  till  land.  During  the  1876 
ine  the  demand  for  sandal  stones  ceased,  and  the  makers  were 
irced  to  take  employment  on  the  relief  works.  The  yearly  outturn 
estimated  at  about  750  stones  valued  at  £35  (Rs.  350). 
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HISTORY. 

Era  ITT  places  within  Bijiipiir  lirnits,  Aivalli  in  Badomi,  _ 
BAgalkot,  Dhulkbe*!  in  Indi,  Galj^ulj  in  Kalad^,  Hjppargi  in 
and  MaliAkiilaTrrHAdami  are  illugtrated  by  legends  of  sagos 
•demonB,    perHaps    a    memoiy    of    early    fights  between  norths 
invaders  and  local  chiefs.*     These  legends  agree  in  deacribin]^  thi 
places  as  in  the  great  Rdraayan  Daudaka  forest  or  Dandakjiranyl 
natne  of  which,  according  to  some  authorities^  a  trace  remains 
Nasik  and  Khdndesh  Ddngs.     Local  legends  place  a  demon 
Ilval  at  Aivalli  and  another  VAtiipi  at  Badami,  both  of  whose 
are  un-Sanskrit,  who    were  a  terror  to  the   northern   settlenT] 
DandakAranya  until  they  were   destroyed  by  the  great  seer  A] 
at  the  holy  Mahikuta  three  miles  east  of  BddAmi,   which    is 
known  as  Dakshina  Kiishi  or  the  Southern  Benares.     Bagalkoi 
said  to  have  belonged  tu  the  musician  of  Rdvan,  the  mythic  deni< 
king  of  Ceylon  j  Dhulkhed  on  the  Bhima  in  Indi  is  said   to 
been  the  scene  of  the  great  sacrifice  offered  by  Shiv's  father-in- 
Daksha  Prajdpati,  at  which  because  he  had  not  asked  her  hasl 
Shiv,  Daksha's  daughter   Sati  killed  herself  by  leaping  into 
sacritical  flames;*    Galgali  on   the  Krishna   in  Kalddgi  is  said 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  seer  Gdlav  ;  and  Hippargi  in  Sint 
has  a  temple  of  Kalmoshvar  which  is  said  to  have  been  original! 
built  by  ParshurAm's  father  Jamadagni. 

Daring  the  second  century  after   Christ,  though  most   of 
identifications  are  doubtful,  the  district  and  its  neighbourhood  sec 
to  have  contained  five  places  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  not 
in  the  place  lists  uf    the    great    Egyptian    geographer    Ptolei 
(a.d.  150).     The  Badiamaoi,  though  much  too  far  to  the  oast,  wi 
their  capital  of  Tathilla  perhaps  refer  to  Bndiimi  which  inscriptit 
of  the  sixth  century  mention  both  as  Bdd6vi  and  as  Vdtapi ;  Indi, 
though  too  far  north,  is  perhaps  the  sub-divisional  town  of  that  ns 
thirty   miles  north-east  of  Bijdpur;  Kalligeris  in  Aiiaca  may 
Kalkeri  in  Sindgi  a  place  of  some  antiquity  about  forty  miles  soul 
east  of  Bijapur;"    Modogulla  on  the   Limyrica-Ariaca,    frontier 


'  Indian  Antirjuary,  X.  102. 

»  A  little  digging  brings  to  light  large  quantities  of  ii«hc«  at  Dhulkhed   and 
of  va«t  Biz«  have  more  than  once  been  unearthed.     Mr.  M.  H.  Scott,  C.  S.     See  be 
Placee. 

*  A  more  probable  identification  of  Ptolemy's  Kalligeris  is  KAlgiri  an  uiudentif 
pUc«  in  thoUal.^i  that  is  Palasige  Twelve  Thousand  in  lielgauitt  which   Is  mentie 
jn  a  Goa  KAdambft  copperplate  of  1169,     Jowr.  Bo,  Br.  Roy.  As.  Soc,  IX.  278. 
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apparently  Madgal  in  the  Nizam's  country  about  thirty  miles  east 
~  Hung'und  iind  ten  miles  from  the  Bijapur  border;  and  Petirgala  in 
iriaca  is  apparently  Pattadakal  ten  miles  north-east  of  B4ddmi,  an 

>Id   town  mentioned  in  copper-plates  as  the  head  of  a  Bub-division,, 

md  gtill  having  ten  ancient  temples  and  seventeen  early  Hindu 

stone  inscriptions. 

As  ia  most  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Karndtak  the  earliest  local 
listorical  records  belong  to  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  For  the 
»ight  hundred  years  between  the  fifth  century  and  the  Muhammadan 

roads  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  materials,  in 
le  ahape  of  eighty-two  stone  and  one  copperplate  inscriptions,  have 

jen  discovered,   deciphered,    and  translated,  chiefly  through  the 

)ours  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  from 
rhoso  History  of  the  Dynasties  of  the  Kdnarese  Districts  of  the 
Jombay  Presidency  the  greater  part  of  what  follows  haa  been  taken. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  oldest  place  in  Bijapur  is  B^imt.  This,  as 
las  been  noticed,  is  called  Vatapi  and  Badavi  in  inscriptions  of  the 
Mxth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and  is  doubtfully  referred  to  in 
*tolcmy*8  Badiamaci.  A  stone  inscription  of  about  the  middle  of  the 
Lth  century  found  at  Baddmi  mentions  Vd,t.6pi  and  a  Pallava  'the 
^most  of  kings'  whose  broken  name  looks  like  Simhavisbnu  or 
imhavishnu.'  In  Mr.  Fleet's  opinion  this  inscription  proves 
Bi^dfimi  was  a  Pallav  stronghold,  and  that  it  was  from  the 
lavs  that  the  early  Chalukya  Pulikeshi  I.  wrested  Bddami  about 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  From  the  Chalukya  conquest 
)f  B.4d.imi  till  the  Musalmdn  invasion  the  history  of  the  district 
eludes  four  periods.  An  early  Chalukya  and  Western  Chalukya 
mod  lasting  to  about  a.d.  760  ;  a  RAshtrakuta  period  from  760 
i  973 ;  a  Western  Chalukya,  Kalachuri,  and  Hoysala  Balldl  period 
>m  973  to  1 190  with  Sinda  underlords  in  South  Bijiipur  from 
120  to  1180;  and  a  Devgiri  Y&dav  period  from  1100  to  the 
[usalmdn  invasion  of  the  Deccan  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
I  venUuy, — -  — 

An  inscription  on  a  stone  tablet  at  the  temple  of  Meguti  in  Aihole 
)r  Aivalli,  twelve  miles  west  of  Hungund,"  throws  much  light  on 
|the  history  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Chalukya  conouest  of 
^ddami.'    The    inscription    is  of  the  time  of   the   first   Western 
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550-610, 


4n+if,iir>rv    IX.  99.  *  Indian  Antiquary,  VIII.  237. 

Rarly  and  Wentcm  Chalukyaa  and  of  the  Weatern  Chalukyu 
|Ugi  KM  I>yn98ti«»,  18,  The  naineChalukya  is  derived  by  tradition 

Ifruia  dtuJk>r,  clf.i.'iikii,  <.tt  chuiiika,  a  waterpot,  from  which  their  ancestor  is  said  to 
[l»Ave  sprung.  This  appears  to  be  alato  %U>ry,  as  though  chaluka  or  cJiuluia  a  waterpot 
Biay  bo  the  origin  of  the  later  forms  of' the  name  ChAlukya  in  the  Deccan  and 
(Thanlukya  in  fJujarAt,  it  cannot  l>e  the  origin  of  the  early  uoino  which  is  written 
k'h*lky»,  C'halikyiv,  and  Chalukya.  They  claim  to  belong  to  the  Soniavansh  or  lunar 
j  r»i-4<  »nd  mention  a  succession  of  fifty-nine  kings,  lords  of  Ayodhya  and  after  them 
KiMii  more  who  ruled  over  the  region  of  the  south.  The  names  of  aeren  early 
Uukya  kings  have  been  found  who  reigned  from  aljout  550  to  (ilO.  In  610  tba 
'  ^a  dominions  were  divided  into  an  eastern  kingdom  whose  head-qnartera  were 
I  the  delta  of  the  Krishna  and  the  Ooddvari,  and  a  western  kingdom  whoM 
jrter*  are  believed  to  have  been  at  HAd&mi  in  Bijiipur.  Of  this  western 
_R«»Jled  the  Western  Chalukyas,  the  names  of  six  kings  have  teen  found  who 
rSoio  610  to  W>  about  which  t»me  they  were  overthrown  by  the  JUshtrakutoa. 
i  an  glTtn  lu  Fleet's  KAuiU'eao  Dynasties,  17  -3(^ 
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Chalukya  king  Pu  I.  and  bears  date  634^5  (Shak  006;.  Tki 

ruling  families  of  in^.-  x>vocan  and  the  Eonkan  whom  one  by 
the  Cbniukyas  oTcrthrew  are  said  to  be  the  Nalas  and  the  Ma 
of    '      **      '    11,1  the  Kadar  '  Hanavusi,'  tbe  M4tangas»  aai 

K  .'  The  Chaliil  iJso  said  to  bare  coine^in 

with  the  (xHDgae,  the  Alupas,  auJ  the  Pallavs.*  TTie  i 
uieutioDS  that  it  wae  the  third  Chalukja  kiug'  Pulikeshi  who 
Vatapi  the  capital  of  his  family,  and  that  he  came  frum  an  ol3o. 
capital  named  ludukanti  perhaps  Ajanta.  Of  Palikeshi  L'i  aet 
KirttiTarroa  I.  no  record  is  left  iu  Bijapur,  except  tbatau  iusoripn« 


of  hisyounjj^er  brother  Miuigalish  in  VaishnavJ 
stntes  that  the  buil Jiug  of  the  cave  origiaated  w i 
]^'  Ii  who  came  to  thu  tlirone  in  bOf,  thret;    1 

Ij  id  in  or  near  BAd»imi.     The  earliest  inscrij  : 

the  titth  year  of  his  reij^,  is  on  a  large  fallen  column  ■-. 
'three  miles  east  of  Bldami.     The  second   inscription,  w.i 
{ShtJcbQO)  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  recording  theoonj; 
of  the  cave  and  the  grant  of  a  village  in  honour  of  the  indtailatxo 


'  It  appears  from  an  inacribed  atone  of  the  fiFth  or  sixth  century  brooclit  ^<« 
VAiIa  iu  ThAna  that  a  Mnurya  king  named   Suketavarma  wtu  then   m!  i  _ 
Konkan.     Traces  of  the  name  Manrj-a  remain  in  the  surname  More  which  •■ 
among  MarAthiU   Kunbis  and  Kolis.     A  trace  of  the  Nahu  occara  in  m  I 
of  a  Kul  KAja  who  gave  his  daughter  to  the  Mnlaneor  Arab  devotee  «i 
name  to  Malanggad  hill  near  Kaljrtln  in  Thlua.     See  Ikmibay  <Jazett«<*r,  .Vl^i  •. 
XIV.  22<),  273. 

*  The  Kadambaa  of  Banavisi  and  Halai  were  a  fatnil}'  of  nine  Jain  cbiefi  ^ 
flourished  aGouttEe  midtUe  and  cloae  of  the  fifth  century.  Fleet's  KiaunV 
Dynasties,  10. 


*  Of  the  MAtangaa.  who  were  possibly  M^ngs,  nothing  is  known, 
are  the  same  as  tne  KAWhnris  of  later  times.     See  below  p.  389. 


The  KAtaehdiA 


*  The  Gangaa  were  an  early  and  impoi-tant  family  in  Maisur.     But  their 
is  doubtrol,  as  Mr.  Fleet  (Klnarese  Dynasties,  11.12)  has  shown  reasons  for 
that  several  of  the  inscriptions  repirtling  them  are  forReriea.     The  P.kll.iv 
was  one  of  the  most  important  enemies  against  whom  the  Kadanibae 
the   Chalukyas   had   to   fixht-     About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  ceu: 
probably  driven  out  of  VAUlpi  ^>r  B^ddmi  by   Pulikeshi  I.     Flarly   n.    ' 
centnrj-  the  Easteni  Chalukyas  force<l  them  out  of  Ven^i  ou  the  east  coa^f  i 
Krishna  and  the  GodAvari.      In  the  time  of  the  \\  estenj  Chn?   ' 
(610-634)  their  capital   was   at    Kdnchi   cr  Conjevemtu  and  tin 

K>werful  dynasty,     The    Pallavs   rank  in  the  IhirAns  with  th"  „ 

aihayas,  Shaks,  and  Yavons.      Mr.  Fleet  (DynaaticH,  16)  has   show 
believiug  tbat  they  were  Arsacidan  Parthians.     Of  the  Alupas  or  Aluvoa  who 
in  only  two  inscriptions  of  (>y4  and  1  IKJ>,  nothing  is  known  except  that  their  k 
was  somewhere  to  the  south  or  south-east  and  beyond  the  Umita  of    (lie  ' 
Presidency.     Fleet,  H. 
»  Details  of  the  Biddmi  caves  are  given  under  BAd&mi  in  Plaoes. 

•  The  passage  runs  :   '  In  the  presence  of  the  sun,   of  fire,  and  of  the  (eolt'irft 
merchants,  the  reward  of  this  accumulation  of  religious  merit  has  been   : 
with  oblations  of  water  to  my  elder  brother  K irtti varma.  the  lord  of   \. 
was  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  the  wlholecircle  of  the  earth,   who  was  aJorssi 


With  a  canopy   consi-itinij  of  bis  fame    which   was  borne   by   stamlania  of 
acquired  in  many  battles  in  which  were  onset*  of  chariots  and  elephants  nr  - 
and  foot  soldiers,  and  which  was  Ixtunded  <only)  by  the  waves  of  the  fi 
and   who  was  worshipped  by    gotls  and  Brdlimans    and    spiritoal  pre>o(.-{ 
whatever  reward  belongs  to  me  who  am  possessed  of  a  desire  to  obey  r 
accrue  to  me.'    The  above  extract  shows  that  in  allottiDff  to  Kirttivai, 


virtMj 


...  .        allotting 

rvligious  merit  of  completing  the  imve,  setting  up  the  imago,  and  grain 
and  in  reserving  for  himself  only  the  religious  rewanl  doe  on  account 
rttivuriiia,    Mangalish    is  claiming  his  reward  for  carrjing  out   a 
ginatod  with,  and    was  perhaps  bcgnn  by,  Kiittivamia    but    whit 


did  not  livu  to  complete.    Ind.  Ant.  X.  59, 
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it  of  an  imago  of  Vishnu,  is  on  a  pilaster  in  Vaishnav  cave  III.       Chapter' 
Badami.     The  third  is  an  andated  inscription  on  the  rock  outside   (•  .-'  Hifltorr. 
the   cave    and    records    a    grant   to    the   stone    house  of  the  ^''' 
lorious  Mangalish,  that  is  to  the  cave  the  completion  of  which  is  .       ^^"gj 
:orded  in  the  second   inscription  inside  of  the  cave.'     According 
„  a  copper-plate  found  at  Mi  raj  in  Siitdra,  at  a  stone  inscription 
in  Yovur  temple  in  Shorilpur  on  the  oast  Bijfipur  frontier,  and   the 
LJhole  inscription!  Mangalish  crossed  the  ocean  by  a  bridge  of 
its  and  plundered  the  island  of  Kevati*  and  also  conquered   the 
[Atangaa  and  the  Katachchuris  or  Kalachuria.*      The  Mirtij  plates 
vy  that  Mangalish  succeeded  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  his 
A-  Pulikeshi  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  Kirttivarma,  and  peaceably 
(I  the  throne  when  Pulikeshi  II.  came  of  age.  Bat  the  Aihole 
inucription  speaks  of  a  desire  on  the  part   of  Mangalish  to  secure 
the  succession  for  his  own  son,  and  of  discord  and  civil  war  between 
tiin  and  his  ward  Pulikeshi  II.  in  the  coorBe  of  which  Alangalish  losb 
life  probably  about  610.* 

On  the  deiith  of  Mangalish  the  Chalukya  territories  were  shared 

jtwcen    Pulikeshi  II.  and  yishnovardhan  I.,  the  two  elder  sons  of 

[ittivamia    I.,     Pulikeshi    taking    the    western     dominions     and 

jtablishing     his     head-quarters     at     Vdtflpi     or   Baddmi ;    and 

^isbnuvardhan    taking    the    eastern    dominions    and    establishing 

imsclf  in  the  Vengi  country  in  the  delta  of  the  Godavari  and  the 

'Kri.shna.'      Puljkgslii  II.,  the  first  Western  Chalukya  king,  who 

succocded    to  Ojo  throne  early  in  610,  was  the  most   powerful  and 

ninstrious  of  tlic  early  kings  of  Iiis  dynasty.     Of  his  three  inscriptions 

most  important  has  been  found  at  Aihole  or  Aivalli,  the  Meguti 

lasjcriptiou  noticed   aliove."      Pulikeshi  overthrew  many  kingdoms 

[»nd  dynasties   including  thg  Rashtrakutas  who  invaded  him  under 

|App6yika-Govinda,  the  Kadambas  of  Banav^si,  the  Gangas,  the 

Aliipas,  the  Mauryas  of   the  Konkan,  the  Latas,    the  Malavas,  the 

lOurjaras,  the  three  countries  and  ninety-nine  thousand  villages  of 

MahAr^shtra,^  the  Koshalas,the  Kalingas,  the  Pallavas  of  K>Snchi,  the 

ChoJas,  the  Keralas,  and  the  Piiudyas.    His  greatest  success  was  over 

HarsLa  or  Harshavardhana,  also  called  Shiladitya,  of  Kanyakubja 

or   Kanauj,   whom  the  inscriptions  coll    the  warlike    lord    of  the 

north.      By  his  defeat  of  Harsha   Pulikeshi  II.  gained    the  title  of 

T'aramralivora,    or  Supreme  Lord,  which,  with  his  other  name   of 

Satyilshraya,  became  one  of  the  hereditary  titles  of  his  descendants. 

The  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang,  who  was  in  India  from  a.d.  629 


Wi 

Chalckt] 
610-760^ 


Puti 

610 -ei 


1  Fleet's  K&norcae  Dynutiea,  21. 

*  The  i«liuiU  >^f   fitfiH  haa  not  bMii   identified.     It  is  inpposed  to  be  Goa,   but 
from  three  or  (our  iiujcrif^tioiis  in  which  it  is  incntioncd  Rcv»ti  aoems  to  have  been 

,  «o  the  liatnigiri  coast.     The  sea  fort  of  Redi  may  be  meant. 

•  The  Kftlachnri  Iciiij;  conquered  by  Maii^alish  was  Hudilha  the  son  of  Shankargan. 
T>i'  11,  ttft^r  uientiodiug  the  conquest  of  king  Buddha  and  the 

cordH  that  the  wealth  of  the  Kalatauria  woe  given  to  the 
'■'     '^  KAnarcaeDyMnLStie«,  21 -22. 

•  Flo<-t'-*  KAnar«ae  Dynasties,  21 
..    -liscription  ie  given  under  I'lacee,  Aivalli. 
1    Mnisur,  in  tlio  tenth  and  eleventh  ccntiirips  included 
niii'  Ind.  Aut  IV,  a03 ;  Mysoi'c  laitcriptioufi,  209. 
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to  G45  (Shak  551  to  5G7)  visited  the  court  of  Ho-li- 
or  Harsbavardhaua  otherwise  called    S hi- lo-o'-i' to- to  • 
and  describes,  aod  apparently  visitedj  a  capital   of  the   k 
Afo-ho'la-ch'a  or  Maharashtra,  the  king  of  which  was  tiiiui^..  . 
ki-ske  or  Pulikeshi  II.     According  to  Hiwen  Thsang*   the  ]dv 
of  Mo-ho-la'Ch'a  whs  nearly  twelve    hundred    miles    (t>t>00  /«' 
circuit.     The  capital  which  was  near  a  large  river  towards  the 
was  six  miles  (30  lis)  rouud."     The  soil  was  rich  and  j 
of  grain.   The  air  was  warm .   The  people  were  tall  and  | 
and  honest.     Whoever    did  them  a  service  might  count  on 
gratitude ;  he  who  offended  them  would  not  escape  revengeu     'i  In 
would  risk  their  lives  to  wipe  out  an  insult,   and   in    helping 
distressed   forgot   to   care   for  themselves.      When    they    had 
injury  to  avenge  they  never  failed  to  warn  their  enemy.    Each  put  ( 
a  cuirass  and  grasped  his  sjjear.    In  battle  they  pursued  tho  fugitit 
•but  did  not  slay  those  who  gave  themselves  up.    When  a  general  Id 
a  battle,  instead  of  physical  punishment  they  made  him  wear  woiod 
clothes  and  so  forced  him  to  sacrifice  his  life.     The  state  maiut 
several   hundred   champions    who  before    every   combat  drank 
intoxication.     If  they  killed  a  man  on  the  road  the  law  did  not  ponii 
them.     Whenever  the  army  started  on  a  campaign,  tbeise  onw 
marched  in  the  van  to  the  sound  of   the   drum.     Besides  men 
intoxicated  hundreds  of  fierce  elephants  who  ran  in  a  body,  iramptiij 
everything  under  their  feet.     No  enemy  could  stand  before  the 
The  king,  proud  of  his  champions  und  elephants,  despised  and  slight 
tho  neighbouring  kingdoms.     He  was  of  tho  race  of  the  Tit*a-Li-l\{ 
Kshatriyas,  and  his  name  was  Pu-lu-ki-uhe  or  Pulikeshi.      His 
were  large  and  profound,  and  he  spread  abroad  his  sympathy 
benefactions.    His  subjects  served  him  with  perfect  devotion.    Wh4 
HivvenThsang  wrote,  tho  great  king  Shiladitya  carried  his  victor 
arms  from  east  to  west,  subdued  distant  peoples,  and  m«    ' 
neighbouring  nations  fear  him.     The  people  of  Mahdrastraaloi 
not  submitted.     Though  he  was  often  at  the  head  of  all  the  trooM< 
the  five  Indies,  though  he  summoned  tho  bnivest  generals  of  all  tl 
kingdoms:,  and  though  he  marched  against  them  in  person  he  fnil^i 
to  vanquish  them.     Tho  men  loved  study,  and  followed  the  t 
both    of    heresy    and   of  truth.      A  hundred    convents   c 
nearly  five  thousand  devotees,  where  they  studied  both  the  gi 
and  tho  lesser  vehicles."     They  reckoned  a  hundred  temples  ii!  .  ■ 
gods;   and  heretics  of  various   sects  were  exceedingly    nuraeP'^i 
Within  and  outside  of  tho  capital,  were  five  relic  mounds  «  ■     * 
made    by   king    Wu-yen  or  Ashok,  on  all  of  which  tho   ] 
Buddhas  had  sat,  and,  in  performing  their  exercises,  had    UJt  tbo 
marks  of    their    feet.      Other  relic  mounds    in  stone  and    brick 
were  too  numerous  to  name.     A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  tbe 
town,  was  an  ancient  convent,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  st 
statue  of  Kwan-tscn-tasai-p'u-sa  that  is  Avalokiteshvar-Bodhisattv 
The  effects  of  his  divine  power  were  shown  in  secret ;  those 


'  Stanislaus  Julien's  M^-moires  de  Hiouen  Thsong,  II.  bk.  xL  pp.  149*  153, 
"  Dr.  6iir(;efia  has  suggested  that  this  c»piUl  may  be  BA(Uau. 
'  Tbe  Mobiiyona  iwd  tbc  HmAysuu. 
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jplied  to  him  generally  gained  the  object  of  their  vows.     On  the 

stern  frontier  of  the  kingdom  a  groat  mountain  showed  summits 

iped  on   summits,  chains  of  rocks,  peaks  in  double    rank,  and 

irped  crests.     Of  old  a  convent  had  been  formed  in  a  glootny  ^ 

»Uey.      Its  lofty  walls  and  deep  halla  filled  large  gaps  in  the 

>ck8  and  rested  against  the  peaks;    its  pavilions  and  its    two- 

>reyed  towers  wer«  backed  by  the  caverns  and  looked  into  the 

illey.'^     The  reputation  and  influence  of  Pulikeshi  II.  were  not 

>iifined  to  India.     An  Arabic  chronicle  records  that,  in  the  thirty- 

ixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Khosra  II.  of  Persia,  he  interchanged 

saents  and  letters  T^nth  Pulikeshi  II.     Khosra  was  dethroned  on 

le  25th  of  February  a.d.  628,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

"lis  makes  a.d.  625-6,  when  Pulikeshi  II.  had  been  about  sixteen 

irs  on  the  throne,   the  date  of  the  communication  between  him 

id  the  king  of  Persia,     Mr.  Fergusson  has  suggested  that  painting 

~  in  Ajanta  Cave  I.,  in  which  an  Indian  king  receives  presents  from* 

srsians,  is  a  record  of  this  mission  from  Khosm  to  Pulikeshi  II.' 

About  640,  after  the  death  of  Pulikeshi  II.  the  Pallavas,  aided  by 

lola  Pilndya  and  Kerala  kings,   invaded    the  Western   Chalukya 

[ingdom,  and  drove   them   west  below  the  Sahyddris  and  south  to 

rnul.'     These  events  are  perhaps  alluded  to  in  a  later  Pallava* 

it  which  compares  Nnrasimhavarmd,  one  of  the  early  Pallavas,  to 

le  saint  Agaatya,  the  destroyer  of  the  demon  Vdtdpi  or  Bdddmi,  an 

Insion  which  seems  to  imply  some  early  Pallava  conquest  of  the 

{ty  of  Vatjipi, 

Palikeslii  II.  had  three  sons,  Adityavarma,  Chandr»lditya,  and 

RkramAditya  I,,'^  and  a  daughter  named  Ambera.    Of  Adityavarma 

copper-p!at«  grant  has  lately  been  found  in  Karnul,   dated  in  the 

rst  year  of  his  reign  without  any  reference   to  the  Shak  era."     It 

ives  no  historical  information,  and  does  not  expressly  state  that 

^'dityavarmd  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pulikeshi  II.     ChandrAditya  is 

iwn    only    from    two    undated    Konkan    grants    of    his    wife 

~  imah^dovi  or  Vijayabhattarikii."'  They  do  not  mention 
ivarmS ;    but  they  state   that  Chandriiditya  was  the  eldest 

)tlier  of  Vikrarailditya  I.  Whether  Chandraditya  reigned  is 
>t    clear.      His   wife  Vijayamahfidevi  governed  after  his  death, 

)bably  as  regent  during  the  childhood  of  a  son,  whoso  subsequent 

ith  led  to  the  accession  of  VikramAditya  I. 

Of  Vikram^ditya  I.,  also  called  VikramAditya-Satydshraya,  three 
>nuin6  grants  have  been  found,  two  dated  from  the  Karnul 
itrict,  and  one  undated  from  Haidarabad.    The  Karnul  grants  are 


1}  Mr.  Porgoason  identifies  this  place  with  Ajanta. 
^Jour.  R.  Aa.  Hoc.  XI.  155. 

Ant  VI.  85  ;  and  X.  1,32.  ♦  Ind.  Ant.  VIIL  273. 

Miraj  plats,  and  some  aiibseqncnt  inacriptiotia  baaed  oti    them,  iotroduoo  two 
tiouH  into  tho  i^uncalog)-,  and  make  a  certain  Nadaniari  the  son  of  Pulikeahi 
ind  the  Ron  orNadamari,  and  VikramAditya  I.    the  aou  of  Adityav]u*tnA, 
iio  great  grandson,   insteatl  of  the  aon,  of  Pulikvahi  H.     This  urn 
imperfect  tradition,     Ind.  Ant,  VI.  75  ;  X.  133. 
,i A.  G«.  '  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  163  :  VIII, 
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dated  in  the  tbird  and  tenth  years  of  Vikramidatya's  reign, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Shak  era.*    The  beginning  of  hi?  r; 
is  not  known,  but,  as  it  ended  in  680  or  681,  and  as  he  ! 
at  least  ten  years,  it  cannot  have  been  later  than   Shak  07'.'  '»  ' 
Another  grant  from  Karnul  professes  to  be  of  the  reie-n  of  Vil 
ditya  I. ;  bnt  it  is  undated  and  is  corrupt.'     A(  -ilat^ 

from  Kurtkoti  eight  miles  soiith-weat  of  Gadag,  v,  l  tes-sest* 

dated  in  GIO  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Vikram/iditya's  rt-jgii,  has 
proved  a  forgery  of  the  ninth  or   tenth  century,'     The   Karnill 
Haidarabad  grants  and  the  iuscriptioua  of  his  successors}  6{ 
VikramJtditya  I.  as  seizing  the  city  of  Kdnchi  after  defentaf 
leader  of  the  Pallavas  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  hai 
and  tenipomry  destruction  of  his  family,  defeating  the 
Chola,  P^ndya,   and  Kerala,  and    the    Kalabljms,    acqairii 
himself  the  splendour  of  his  father   which  had  been   obscuriM 
•confederacy  of  three  kings,  and  bringing  the  whole  kingdom 
his  sway.      The  second  of  his  inscriptions  mentions,  apparently' 
his  vassal,  Devshakti,  the  king  of  the  tieudrakas.     lu  OSO  or 
Vikrainfiditya  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  VinayMitya,   also 
Vinayaditya-Satydshraya,   Rdjashraya  or  the  asylum    of  kinc 
Yuddhamalla  or  the  champion  in  war,  who  continued  to  rei 
about  the  middle  of  697.     Six  inscriptions  of  ^  i 

been  found  in  Dhfirwar,  Maisur,  and  Karnul.  'J  

at  Lakshmeshvar  about  forty  miles  south-east  of  DhArwjlr*  dated  6861 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  while  his  victorious  camp  was  at  the  citj 
Raktapura  ;'  a  copper-plate  grant  from  Togurshode,"  dated  6S9, 1 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  while  his  victorious  camp  was  on   the 
of  the  river  Pampa,  or  the  Tangbhadra  j  a  copper-plate  grant 
Karnul  or  Maisur,'  dated  G91,  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  irl 
his  victorious  camp  was  at  the  city  of  Elurapnndale  ;  a  copper- 
grant  from  Sorab  in  Maisur,"*  dated  692,  the  thirteenth  year 
reign,  while  his  victorious  camp  was  at  the  village  of  Chitrasedn  i 
the  Torvar  or  Tormar  country ;  a  copper-plate  grant   from  Hn 
in  Maisur,"  dated  694,  the  fourteenth  year  of  hia  reign,  while 
victorious    camp    was  at  the    village    of  Karanjapatragram  ne^ 
Hareahpur,  perhaps  Harihar  itself, J**  and  an  undated  stone^tahiet" 


»  Ind.  Ant.  X.  244, 


•  Ind.  Ant.  Vn.  ilT^ 


^  Ind.  Ant.  VJ.  75  ;  X.  244, 
*Ind.  Ant.  VII.    112. 

*  R&ktapura  would  aeem  to  bave  been  a  second  name  of  Puligere,  Puti! 
Pnrigere,  or  Lakshmoahvar.     Floet's  KAnarcse  Dynasties,  27. 

«  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  86  ;  P.  8.  and  0.  V.  Inscriptions,  14.  Apparently  Tognnbttitl 
the  Raraul  district  about  latitude  15*'28',  longitude  78''29'.  Mr,  J.  F.  Fl«e^  "' 
CLE.  '  Ind  Ant.  VI.  88  ;  P.  S.  and  O.  C.  InscriptioM,  16. 

*  P.  S.  and  0.  C.  Inscriptions,  16  ;  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  94.    This  grant  i«  farther 
on  Saturday,  at  the  time  of  the  sun's  beginning  hia  progress  to  the  north,  undef 
constellation  ftobini.     This  is  the  earlicut  known  hiatonee  of  the  day  of  th*  veo 
being  mentioned  in  an  inscription.  •  Ind.  Ant.  VII.  30O. 

'"  Harihar  the  temiinuB  of  the  great  Poona-Harihar  road  is  about  uinciy  onh* 
Bouth-east  of  DhArwiir. 

"  P.  S.  and  O.  C.  Inscriptiona,  152 ;  Ind.  Ant.  VI,  94,  This  ia  the  eodM 
known  stone-tablet  that  boa  any  emblems,  beyond  a  floral  device,  at  the  top  of  H; 
the  emblem  here  is  a  standing  elephant  and  ia  probably  the  emblem  of  the  ScndnU 
family, 
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it  BnlagdmTe  in  Maisnr.*      Tho  inscriptions  seem  to  show  that 

^innyhUya  made  many  and  far  reaching  campaign?.     He  is  de- 

iriboil  as  arresting  the  exalted  power  of  the  Pallava  lord  of  Kanchi, 

levying  tribute  from  the  very  powerful  rulers  of  Kfivera  and 

'  I  and  Simhala  or  Ceylon,  and  other  islands;  as  bringing  the 

the  Kalnbhras,  the  Haihayas,  the  Vilas,  tho  Malavas,  tho 

the  Piiudyas,  into  a  similar  state  of  servitude  with  tho 

I  he  Gangas,  who  were  hereditarily  subject  to  him ;  and, 

acquiring  the  jidliiUicaja'  and  other  regal  insignia,  by  crushing 

jilie  lord  of  all  tho  region  of  the  north.     A  comparison  of  the  fourth 

md  fifth  of  his  inscriptions  noted  above  shows  that  his  campaign 

inst  the  PalUvas  and  Kalabhras  took  place  in  603.     Tho  Bala 

ive  tablet  mentions  Pogilli,  the  king  of  the  Sendrakas  apparently 

his  vassal.     Vinayaditya  seems  to   have  fully  restored  the  old 

jwer  of  his  d^Tiasty ;  and  probably  again  made  VatApi  the  capital. 

In  696-7  Vinaydditya  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vijayiditya,  also 

VijayAditya-Satydshraya,  who  continued  to  reiga  till  733.^ 

time  seven   inscriptions  have   been  found  in   Bijdpur  and 

ridi.     Of  these  one,  on  a  pillar  in  a  temple  called  the  Kalla- 

Bdddmi,*  is  dated  699   tho  third  year  of  his  reign,  while 

le  was  reigning  at  tho  capital  of  Vatdpi ;  a  copper-plate  grant,  from 

Kernr  in  Savantvddi  in  the    Konkan*  is  dated  700-1,  the  fourth  yeai* 

^f  his  roign,  while  his  victorious  camp  was  at  the  city  of  Rdsenana- 

ir,  which  may  be  Kasin  in  Ahmadnagar  f  another  copper-plate 

it  from  Nerur^  ia  dated  705,   the   tenth  year  of  his   reign  j  an 

iscription  on  tho  wall  of   the  Huchchimalligudi  temple  at  Aiholo^ 

I  dated  70H,  in  the  thirteenth  year  and  the  third  month  of  his  reign  ; 

etoue-tablet  at  Lakshmeshvai""  is  dated  729,  the  thirty-fourth  year 

>f  his  roign,  while  his  victorious  camp  was  at  the  city  of  liaktapur ; 

m    undatud    inscription   is  on  a  pillar  on  tho  porch   of  tho  templo 

ar   three  miles   east   of   Badaini;'"  and    a   stone- 

lakal,"  the  ancient  Kisuvulal  and  Pattada-Kisuvolal 

?u  miles  north-cast  of  Bddami.     The  inscriptions  state  that  Vijayd- 

itya  maintained  the  supremacy  gained  by  his  father  in  tho  north 

id  by  his  grandfather  in  the  south  ;  but  as  no  campaigns  uudor- 

iken   by  himself  are  mentioned,  hig  reign  seems   to   have  been 

icoful.     In  his  time  the  temple  of  tho  god  Vijayeshvar,  now 

illed  the  temple  of  Sangameshvar,  was  built  at  Pattadakal.     In 

^33,  Viiaydditya  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sou  Vikramaditya  IT., 

Iso  called  Vikraradditya-Satydshraya,  who  reigned  till  747.     Of  his 

ngn  one  dated   and  seven  undated    inscriptions    are   recorded. 

'be  dated  inscription  is  a  stone-tablet  at  Lakshmeshvar'-  dated  734, 

xe  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  his  victorious  camp  was  at  tho 

ity  of  Raktapura.     The  seven  undated  inscriptions  are  :    A  copper- 
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<  I  B*bt|;iLinve  ia  forty  miles  west  of  Harihar. 

'«  Inil.  Ant  VI r.  Ill  note  25,  ami  i!4a  uote  6 ;  K.  129  note  33. 

1,  *  InrL  Ant.  X.  60,  »  Ind.  Ant.  IX   125. 

(livlaional  head-quarters,  is  fifty  miles  aouth  of  Alimndnagar. 
:iM.>  luxfliyana  incutiojied  in  the  Ridbanpur  grant  of  the  IUbhtrakiit« 
'  <830).     Ind.  Ant,  VI.  u9. 

•.  "  Ind.  Ant.  VIll.  284.  •  Ind.  Ant.  VII.   112. 

"  Ind.  Ant,  X.  185.  ^  Ind.  Ant  VIL  llQt 
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plate  grant  from  Norur,*  an  inscription  on  tlie  gateway  of  the  Di 
temple  at  Aihole,^  two  inscriptions  on  two  pillars  in  the  cast 
gateway  of  tlio  temple  of  the  god  Virupdksh,  formerly  Tiokcahl 
at  Pattadakal,'  two  inscriptions  on  two  pillars  in  thoe;  h| 

Bame  temple/  and  an  inscription  on  a  pillar  in  the  hoi 
Puj^ri,  close  to  the  same  temple.^     The  Pattadakal  inscriptions  b1 
that  Vikram6ditya'8  wife  was  Lokraah/idevi,  of  the  Haihaya  f»i 
and  that  the  temple  of  Lokeshvor  was  built  for  her,  in  memory  of  her 
husband's  three  victories  over  the  Pallavas  of  Kduchi.     An  in 
tion  of  Vikramfiditya's  sou,  Kirttivarma  II.,  tells  how,  det-ern 
uproot  the  Pallavas  who  had  darkened  the  splendour  of   ! 
and  who  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Chalukyaa,  Vikram 
made  a  sudden  raid  into  Tudflk,  slew  the  Pallava  king  Naudipot 
who   came  to  meet   him,  entered,  but  refmined   from  doali.  ,,.;..; 
K^nchi   or   Conjeveram,   grievously  distressed  the  Pjindya,   CboU, 
Kerala,  Kalabhra,  and  other  kings,  and  set  his  victory  pillar  on  tfafi 
shores  of  the  southern  ocean. 

In  747  Vikmmdditya  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kirttirarmi 
II.,  who  was  also  called  Kirttivarma-SatylLshraya.  The  only  known 
inscription  of  his  time  is  dated  7o7,  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reij 
while  his  victorious  camp  was  at  the  village  of  Bhandnrgavitta^ 
perhaps  Bhantdrgavittage,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Bhii 
in  Maisar.^  The  fact  that  his  only  known  inscription  cot 
Maisur,  coupled  with  the  statement  of  the  Miraj  plat 
through  him  the  fortunes  of  the  Chalukyas  became  irnpoded  on' 
earth,  shows  that,  in  thy  time  of  Kirttivarma  II.,  about  the  begini 
or  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Chalukyas  were  driven 
the  Bombay  Karnatak  which  then  came  under  the  pv 
Rdsbtrakutas.  The  cud  of  Kirttivarma  II. 's  reign  has  noi 
So  far  as  is  known  he  left  no  offspring,  and  the  succession 
back  to  his  uncle,  Bbima  II.,  the  younger  son  of  Vijayitditya, 
his  descendants.  No  further  authentic  records  of  the  dynasty 
till  the  time  of  Taila  XL  (073-999)  the  founder  of  the  Wea 
Ch/ilukyas  (973-1190).  The  Rdshtrakuta  inscriptions  show 
though  broken  the  power  of  the  Chalukyas  was  not  de.stiT)yed  and  \ 
they  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  their  lost  ral<| 
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Of  the  RAahtrakutas,^   who,  about  760,  overthrew  the  We 
Chalukyas  the  earliest  trace  in  Bijapur  is  an  undat^ed  inscriptic 


>  In«L  Ant.  IX.  132.  » Iiul.  Ant.  Vn.  285.  » Ind.  Ant.  X.  U 

*  Ind.  Ant  X.  166-  1«7.  «  Ind.  Ant.  X.  168.  «  Ind.  Ant.  VIll.! 

'  It  IB  not  certain  whether  the  B^dshtrakutaa  were  northemer.i  or  a  family  of ! 
or  Reddifi,  the  widespread  tribe  of  Kfluoruso  huHbaiidnu'ii  ' 
atroiigeBt  tjghting  clusti  in  the  Karuitak  .ind  Maieur.  Mr.  I 
a  northern  origin  aud  to  trace  tlie  name  to  RAshtrakuta  or  ii,.  ... 
ing  a  district  head  who  is  subordinato  to  sonic  overlord.  But  it  ■ 
that  the  R&.shtrakiitaa  were  the  liead  linincli  of  the  Ratt4U' 
ennobled  and  Sanskritized  their  name,  while  the  side  branch  of  the  RaiUus  i>/ ."? 
and  Btilgaunt  who  claim  to  be  KftBhtrakntafi,  kept  the  old  name.  The  aa 
about  twenty  Rdabtrakutn  kings  have  been  found,  the  atventh  of  whuni  Dant. 
11.  overthrew  Western  Chalnkya  power  about  7*iO.  Hiu  (ifteenaiicocsteorn  were] 
^^ftil  aovereijfDB  who  niled  till  973  when  tlie  bust  of  their  race  KakV  ■  1 1 1 
ad  slain  by  the  revived  Wealern  CliJilukyas,  better  known  luuloi 
He  of  Western  ChAhikyaa.     Details  are  given  in  fleet's  Kdnan 
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tlie  ninth  RashtraknU  king  Dhruva  at  Paitadkal  ten  miles  north-east 
of  Bad&mi.  Tho  inscription,  which  is  on  a  pillar  in  the  north  porch 
of  the  temple  of  Lokeshvar,  calls  tho  king  DhAravarsh  Kalivallabh 
and  records  that  he  conqncrcd  and  imprisoned  a  Ganga  king  and 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Pallavas.*  Of  Dhruva's  successor  Govind 
III.  (803-807),  who  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  Rtlshtrakutaa 
and  whose  dominions  stretched  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
coast  and  from  the  Vindhya  mountains  and  Marwdr  in  the  north  to 
at  least  the  Tungbhadra  in  tho  south,  no  inscription  has  been  found 
in  Bijtipur.*  So  also  no  local  inscription  has  been  found  of  Govind 
m.'s  successor  Araoghvarsh  I.  Of  Amoghvareh's  son  and  successor 
Krishna  II.  or  Ak;ilvarsb  I.  two  dated  inscriptions  have  been  found  at 
Nandvi^digo  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Hungundand  at  Aivalli.  Tho 
Naudvildige  inscription  is  on  the  exposed  part  of  a  stone  beam  over 
tho  entrance  to  the  shrine  of  a  temple  of  Mukddev.  It  is  dated  Skah 
822  for  82'A  (A.n.  902)  the  Dainlubhl  auinvatsar,  and  calls  the  king* 
Akdlvarsh.'  Tho  Aivalli  inscription  is  on  the  front  face  of  a  stone 
over  the  door  of  an  inner  cell  near  the  temple  of  GalagnAth.  It  is 
dated  911  {Shak  833,  the  Prajiipati  sawvafsar),  calls  the  king 
Kannara,  and  records  the  building  of  the  cell  for  a  saint  named 
Iklonibhatar.*  Of  the  romaiiiiug  Rashtrakuta  kings,  a  stone  inscription 
of  Krishna  IV.  (945-056)  dated  SJiak  8G7  for  8ti9  (a.d.  947,)  the 
Plavamj  miavut^nr  has  been  found  at  Sdlotgi  six  miles  south-east  of 
Jjidi. 


In  073  Krishna  lY.'s  sou  and  successor  Kakka  III.  or  Kakkala 
ytna  dofuatod  and  slain  by  tho  Western  ChAlukyaTaijflJL  (973-999) 
who  put  an  end  to  Rasbtmkuta  rule.  Taila  is  described  as 
conquering  the  whole  of  the  Kuutal  country,'*  and  hia  inscriptions, 
two  of  which  have  been  found  in  Bolgaum,  one  in  Bijdpur 
add  one  as  far  south  as  Talgund  in  Maisur,  coupled  with  a 
statement  in  tho  Talgund  inscription  that  his  underlord   Bbimras 
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I'he   country  ut  l;^jmU^   included,  on  tho  Bonth.    BalagAmva  md  Hwrihar  in 


i]ds,iftur,   anil    Hainpc   or    V  i jaynagar   in   Bcl4ri.     To   th 
incluiUMl  I^ikoIiQ^S'jitf'^  Gouu^,  Lakkmuli,  anit  Nnrot 
in  tlio  Ni/Vini's  tlominions  :  further  to  the  norili,  K' 


«ut 


north  of  these  plnces,  H 

'  iiiur 

.An9 

1   .......  1.1.  , I  ...1    .V,..    1.:..    !•:    .|,,„  _    ,ui.l  iiiiuj.ji    Sim    to   the 

r.     .Still  further  to  the  north 
•!c- iuacriptiouB  do  not  define  it« 
I  and  to  the  north- west.     In  the  aouth-west  comer  it  included 
(TB  and  Hji'igil  in  DhArwAr,  and  on  this  aide  was  bounded  by 
Ilayvc,  Fuchumlrcd.  whioli  «"  visioiu  of  the  Konkon,  and  which 

Iwtwcon    Ilr'in^al,    I<.'uiBVLlsi,  ,    and  the  cout.     To  the  north  of 

ingal,  thoPtt^.'i        -1"   ■:   '■•  ■      V  ,  •■  ■■    ■     -  P  '--■•:-,   Seventy, 

kud  tlio  t*«rritory  •  1   jmrt  of 

But  ill  t.    ,  ^  .  ,  ^  bounded 

the  wot  by  the  ivonkaa,   they  a|ipcar  to  have  lic«u  irn&ted   rather  as  up-country 
i'utnt  '>f  th'-  KcnLvn  itaclf.     The  principal  diNisiona  of  KuntaJ  were  the  BanaviUa 
I  'id  or  BaiiphI  Ftvp-hnndred.  the  PiJigare or  Lakahmonlivar 
rhrc«-Ruitdrc<l,  th^  K^iindi  Three- tbotiauid,   the  Tora^aU 
.ii>.;>nii,    LU'     i\ 1 1.1  will)  Threo  hundred,   the  Kisnk^  SeTenty,  the  BAga&g> 
8«v«iily,  Jiad  the  TadJcvAdi  Tbouaamd.     Fleet's  Kiaurcc«  Dynaatica,  42  not«  I. 
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was   governor  M  the    l^jmaiflge    Twelye-thoTisaiid,  the 
Thousand,  and  the  Kiaukild  Seventy,*  seem  to  show  that 
established  ChAlukya  sway  at  least  in  the  Kamdtak.     The  sii 
Bijdpur  inscription  of  Taila  11.  is  at  Bhairaumatti  six  miles 
BAgalkot  and  bears  date  Shak  911  for  932  (a.d.  990),  the  Til 
samvatsar.  Of  Tailall's  eldest  son  and  saccessor  Satydshrtija 
1008),  only  one  inscription  has  been   found   in  Bijapur   at  ^ 
twenty  miles  east  of  BiigevAdi  which  boars  date  1004  {Shak  925,] 
Krodhi  samvaiaar)}     Of    SatyAshrnya's  successor  Vikramddit 
(1008-1018)  no  inscriptioas have  been  found  within  Bijapur  lii 
But  of  Vikramitditya  V.'s  youngest  brother  and  successor  Ja}; 
III  (1018-1012}  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Arasibidi  eight] 
BOnth of Aivalli,Belurninemiles south-eastof B.'lddmi,atBhaii  ~ 
siz  miles  enst  of  Bagalkot,  and  at  other  places  in  north  Bijipt 
capitals  were  Balagdrave  in  north-west  Maisur  and  KolLipako ! 
■  Pottalkere  two  places  which   have  not  been  identified.     1  n  H 
Jaysimh's  elder  sister  Akkadevi  was  entrusted  with  the  governmeiil 
of  the  Kisukild  or    Pattadkal   Seventy;    and  two  of  his  k 
Bijilpur  undurlords  seem  to  have  been  the  Dundnajrak  Bart 
who  in  1024-  was  governing  the  XaiMfiiji^i  Thousand,*  the  Be 
Three  hundred  and  the  Puljgere  on  Lakshmeshvar  Three  hanc 
and  the  Sinda  Alahaman daleshvars  Sevya  and  Ndgdditya  wl 
1033  were  governing  the  T^gndgn  Seventy."*    Of  Jaysimh  IIL'si 
cessor  Someshvar  I.  (1042-1068)  two  inscriptions  have  been  fo 
at  Arasibidi  eight  miles  south  of  Aivalli  and  at  Devur  fii" 
Bouth-wost  of  Sindgi.^  In  Ja}'8imh's  reign  (1018-1042)  K:. 
miles  north  of  Gulburgais  Grst  mentioned  as  the  Western  Chalul 
capital.     Of  Someshvar's  eldest  son  and  successor  Someshi 
(10U8- 1075),  two  inscriptions  have  been  found  atTSrasil 
Bij/ipiir.  His  chief  BijApur  vassal  seems  to  have  boon  the  Dani? 
Ndkimayya  who  in  1074  was  governing  the  Taddcv^di  Thousand. ' 
Someshvar's  successor  Vikramiiditya  VI.  (1073-1 12G),   ]■     " 
greatest  of  the  Western  Clisllukyas,  inscriptions  have  1 
scattered  over  north  Maisur,  east  Kdnai-a,  the  whole  of  Beiga 
Bijapur  and  Dharwar,  and  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Nia 
territories.     He  established  a  now  era  in  which  all  his  grants  I 
dated.     His  chief  capital  was  Kalydn.     He  had  a  minor  capita' 
Etgiri  the  modern  Ydtgiri  in  llie  Hizam^a  territoriea.  and  ha  i 
built  or  greatly  enlarged  Arasibidi  eight  miles  south  of  .'  ' 
made  it  another  of  his  capitals  under  the  name  of  A  ■ 
In  1 122  his  chief  Bijdpur  vassal  was  the  Sinda  JMahamaiidaiesliI 
Achugi  II.  governing  the  KelavMi  Three-hundred,  the 
Seventy,  the  Kisukdd  Sevoaty.  and  the  Nareyanlal  Twolvc' 


1  See  below  p.  391.  "  Fleet's  K&iiarcsc  PymiBtiee,  42, 

'  These  iiiscriptioJiB  have  been  collected  by  Sir  AValtcr  Elliot  nti.l  oinlxxliod  hi  I 

Elliot  IIH.  Collection.     Many  of  tlioni  have  not  yet  been  published. 

*  X&^dfiiEJiUk^  ^"'^^  ^^  ^^'^  Bhima  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Bijilpur  dtatriebj 

'  F'lecVBKaiiarose  Dynasties,  44.  ] 

"  One  of  Somc4shvar*8  insoriptions  records  a  gi-ant  of  the  village 

Kisukdd  Seventy,  pruljably  the  modem  Shivpitr  three  miles  north  < 

KinaroBo  Dynutics,  46.  ^  Fleet's  KAnareac  Dyoaatic;>,  46-^1. 
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me  of  Achugi  II.  tlie  Hoysala  BallAls,  who  were  fising  into  power 
nJer  Vishnuyardhan  (1117-1137),  invaded  the  Western  Cbdlukya 
ingviom  ;  but  they  were  successfully  resisted  by  Achugi  who  is  said 
to  have  fought  with,  and  put  to  flight,  the  Pdndyas,  to  have 
en  and  burnt  Gove  or  Goa,  and  to  have  seized  the  Konkan.  The* 
dpar  Silfthtlras  (1058 -1209)  appear  to  have  given  trouble  at 
time  as  Achugi  II.  is  described  as  swallowing  and  vomiting  a 
rtain  Bhoj  who  had  invaded  his  country  and  who  mast  be  the 
t  Kolh^ipnr  SiJ^^ra  of  that  name  (1098).  Of  Soraeshvar  III. 
126-1138),  the  second  son  and  the  successor  orVTEramaditya 
n.,  incriptions  have  been  found  in  Dharwdr,  Maisur,  the  Nizflm'a 
«rritoriea,  and  6,i  Chikn&l  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Hungund  in 
"ijfipur.  One  of  Someshvar's  Bijapur  vassals  was  the  Kalachuri 
[aliAniandaleshvar  Permddi,  who,  in  1128,  was  governing  the 
ai^dcY.-uli  country.  Of  Someshvar  Ill.^s  eldest  son  and  successor 
"ekmalla  IJ.  (1138-1150)  inscriptions  have  been  found  in. 
r,  Koib^par.  Maisiir,  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  at 
Ami,  Nalatvad  thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Muddebihdl,  and 
rr  plivces  in  Bijapur.  One  of  his  Bijapur  vassals  was  the  Sinda 
amandaleshvar  Permadi  I.  who  in  1147  was  governing  the 
idi'  Three  hundred,  tho  Bjilgad«;e  Seventy,  the  Kisukitd 
ity^and  the  Nareyangal-  Twelve"  Fermadi  I.  repelled  a  ffoysala 
invasion  uncfer  Vishnuvardhan,  pursued  him,  and  laid  siege 
bis  ca]>ital  of  Dviirsamudra.  The  Goa  Kadambas  were  also 
met  by  Permadi  I."  Of  Jagadokmalla's  younger  brother 
'■r  Taila  III.  (lloO-llGl)  an  inscription  has  been  found 
il  i^attadknl  ten  miles  north-cast  of  Bjlddmi.  His  Bijstpur  vassal  was 
IP  Siuda  Mah^mandalcshvar  Chi.niand  II  who  in  101 3  was  governing 
Ihe  Kelyadi  Three  hundred,  the  Bdgadge  Seventy,  the  Kiaokad 
Seventy,  and  the  Nareyangal  twelve.  Hia  commander-in-chief  was 
le  Kalachuri*  Mahamaudaleshvar  Biijal.  and,  as  the  Kalachuri 
record  that  Bijjal  destroyed  all  the  Chdlnkya  kings  and 
whole  of  Kuntal,  it  is  clear  that  he  abused  the  trust 
ced  in  him  and  used  his  sovereign's  armies  to  deprive  him 
)f  hia  kingdom.  Inscriptions  fix  the  date  of  the  Kalachuri 
[Tisurpation  between  January  1161  and  11G2.  Though  his  father 
'  ■  1128  and  Bijjal  in  1151  appear  before  the  usurpation  as 
lalukya  undenords  in  charge  of  the  Taddevadi  Thousand, 
*u  iti.»citption8  of  either  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  Bijdpur 
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r  citiea.     The  origitiiu  stock  therefore  a  tartutl 

kt  Af  in  Bnndelkhand.  An  account  published  hy 
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district.     Bijjal's  reign  has  a  special  interest  for  BijApur  as  his  over- 
throw was  cuuaed  by  a  native,  according  to  local  tradition,  of  Bii.L''?v(im 
twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Bijupur,  and  according  to  thf  1'  -  ' 
PurAn,  of  the  village  of  Ingleshvar  six  miles  nortli  of  Bagovildi.     i  !ia 
man  was  Bnsav*   an  Ar^dbya*  Brdbman,  the  son  of  Madiga  ItayaalstB 
called  Mandenga  Madamoutri  and  his  wife  Madovi,  also  called 
Arasi  and  Mahiimba.     They  wore  great   devotees  of   Shiv,  and' 
reward  for  their  piety   Shiv's  bull  Naiuli  was  boru  in  their  hoc 
and  as  the  word   Basav  in  Kdnarese  means  a  bull   the  child 
called  Basav.     It  is  said  that  when,  as  a  boy,  he  was  being 
with  the  sacred  thread,  Basav  refused  to  wear  it  because  it  oi  triM 
the  repeating  of  the  gdyatri  or  sun-hjTnn.     Ho  said  he  wouli 
no  j;  If nt  or  teacher  but  Ishvar  or  Shiv.     For  this  offence   V 
father  di'ove  him  from  his  bonse.     Basav's  sister  Akka  Nil .- 
also  called  Padniavati,  fled  with  him  to  Bijjal's  capitjil  Kn  ' 
ihoir  maternal  uncle  who  was  ministorof  police  or  dandndyu..  .,....,.  .v4 
them  in  his  house,  appointed  Basav  to  a  post  in  the  service  of  tit 
state,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Gangamma  in  maiTiago.     BttHV^ 
improved  his  fortunes  by  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  ksBig^ 
When  his  nncle  died  the  king  appointed  Basav  chief  minisier  m 
general.     Basav  made  use  of  his  power  to  dismi.ss  the  old  s^^f 
officers  and  put  friends  of  his  own  in  their  place.     U©  s} 
wealth  in  lavish  charities  and  endeared  himself  to  the  mass    .i  — 
people.      When  he  thought    his    influence  established    he    begun, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the   Jains,  the  Smarts,  o.    '  ' 
Vaishnavs,  to  preach  a  religion  whose  adoration  for  the  lincj. 
of    Brdhmans,    and  contempt    for   child  marriage  and  ceV' 
injpnrity  gave  expression  to  the  early  or  southern  belief  of  tli 
classes  of  the  people.     At  the  same  time  by  forbidding   flesh  and 
liquor  he  sought  to  win  over  the   Jains.     At   last,   Bijjal,    .  i'^'-' 
enraged  at  Basav's  conduct  or  stirred  by  the  Jains,  atteiin 
seize  Basav.    Basav  escaped,  routed  a  party  sent  in  pursuit,  g 
a  largo  body  of  friends  and  adherents,  and,  when  Bijjiil  a<. 
in  person  to  quell  the  rebellion,  defeated  him  and  forced  1' 
restore  him  to  his  post  of  minister  and  general.     According  i 
accounts,  when  he  was  restored  to  power,  Basav  determined  to  t»iB9 
the  king's  life,  and  poisoned  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  wbil« 
returning  from  a  successful  expedition  against  VijayAditya  (llM- 
1163)    the  fifth  Sildhd-ra  chief   of  Kolhapm*.     According  *to  Jain 
accounts    Raya  Murari,    the  king's   eon,   resolved  to   avenge  hi* 
father's  death.     Basav,  hearing  of  his  approach,  lost  heart  and  fkA 
to  Ulvi  in  North  Kanara  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Snpa, 
pursued  by  Rdya  Murdri,  and  finding  that  the  city  could  not 
a  siege,  in  despair  drowned  himself  in  a  well.     According  to  Linj 


'  BaaavV  name  is  aUo  written  Ba«ava,  Basavannii,  and  BMavappa  (WUaon'a  lla»-| 

kcn/ic  Collection,  2nd  Ed.  305).    In   Madras  he  is  alao  called  AUuna  (Browa  h] 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  XI,  161), 

•  Arddhyas  ai-e  Vir  ShAiv  Brihiuans  (Brown  in  Madras  .Ton mal,    X^    '"'      "^^ 
word  tneaJie  reverend.     They  are  supposed  to  have  joined  the  I.ingiyat 
liking  to  Baaav.     .Tanganis  and  Uiigilyat  nricst^  do  not  cat  with  them  Ix  '. 

the  r;dr/a<ri  orsuu-bynui.   In  Mndru  Arddliyas  arc  bound  to  attend  LiuuAyai  tunacak 
Ditto,  147. 
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[accounts  the  origin  of  the  contest  between  Bas-iv  rtkI  king  Bijjal 
i  WB8  that  the  king  put  out  the  eyes  of  AUayya  and  Madhuvayya  two 
of  Busav's  Btaunchost  followers.  Basav  left  to  his  friend  ■J.igacltlev 
the  task  of  piinishiug  the  king's  crueltyj  cursed  Kalyan,  and  retired. 
to  Sangameehvar,  the  sacred  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and 
Malprahha  ten  miles  north  of  Hungund.  At  Kalydn,  soon  after 
Basav's  departure,  under  the  effects  of  his  curse,  cocks  crew  by 
night,  jackals  howled  by  day,  there  were  eclipses,  storms,  earth- 
quakes, and  darkness.  The  people's  hearts  failed  them.  Under  tho 
taunts  of  his  mother  Pilrvati,  and  with  the  help  of  two  Lingdyat  saints 
Mallayya  and  Bommayya,  Jagaddev,  Basav's  champion,  swore  to 
avenge  Basav's  Avrong.  The  three  champions  smeared  their  bodies 
with  ashes,  took  swords  and  spears,  and  started  to  slay  the  king. 
Before  thcra  wont  a  bull  goring  all  who  came  in  its  way.  They 
passed  through  tho  palace  and  the  courtiers,  and  slew  tho  king  in 
his  hall  of  state.*  They  came  out  of  the  palace,  danced  in  front  of 
the  people,  and  told  them  that  the  king  had  perished  because  he 
bad  lifted  his  hand  against  two  of  the  saints  of  the  new  religion. 
Discord  fell  on  the  city,  man  fought  with  man,  horse  with  horse,  and 
elephant  with  elephant,  till  Kalyan  was  destroyed.  Basav  continued 
to  live  at  Sangameshvar,  He  was  weaiy  of  life  ;  his  task  of  reviving 
the  old  faith  was  done  :  he  prayed  Shiv  to  set  him  free.  Shiv  and 
P^rvttti  came  forth  from  the  ling,  raised  Basav  and  led  him  into 
the  holy  place,  and  ho  was  seen  no  more.  Flowers  fell  fi'om  the  sky 
and  his  followers  know  that  Basav  had  been  taken  into  tho  ling.^ 

Of  Bijjal's  eldest  son  and  successor  Ray  Miirdri  or  " [_ 

{11G7- 1175)  an  inscription  occurs  at  Ingleshvar  six  miles  north  of 
BdgevfUli.  His  chief  Bijdpur  and  Dbarwdr  vassal  in  11G8  was  the 
Dandnayak  Keshav  or  Keshimayya,  who,  in  1168,  was  governing 
tho  Taddevadi  thousand,  the  BanaydgB  Twelve  thousand,  and  tho 
Pdnungal  or  H^ngal  Five-hundred.  No  inscriptions  of  Somoshvar's 
three  brothers  who  succeeded  him  have  been  found  in  Bijdpur, 
though  the  feudatory  of  one  of  them  Vikram  of  the  Sinda  dynasty 
is  mentioned  as  governing  the  Kisnkfld  or  Pattadkal  Seventy  in 
1180.'  In  1182  the  Western  Chdlukyns  made  a  fresh  effort  to 
regain  their  lost  power.  Taila  III.'s  son  Someshvar  IV.  succeeded  in 
establishing  for  seven  years  the  semblance  of  ChAlukya  sovereignty. 
His  inscriptions  are  found  only  in  central  and  north-east  DhdrwAr 
and  do  not  seem  to  show  that  he  held  Bijdpur.  Shortly  after  1189 
the  Western  Chalokya  sovereignty  and  dominions  were  for  a  time 
divided  between  tho  Hovsalas  of  Dvarsamudra  from  the  south  and 
tho  YAdavs  of  Devgiri  from  the  north,  and  in  the  end  all  passed  to 
the  Devgiri  Yddavs  (1 150-1310).*    The  only  two  Hoysala*  kings  who 

*  BijJKl  VM  (Uin  in  1 167-68.  Madras  Journal  XI.  145 ;  Fleet's  Kilniireso  DTnastieB, 
61. 

*  The  detailj  of  Buav't  life  are  taken  from  Wilson's  Mackenzie  Collection,  2nd 
Edi^Od,  90G-3O7 ;  Ma<lras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  XL  144-147  ;  Rice's  Mysore 
and  Coorg,  L  SlO-21 1  ;  Fleet's  K&aarese  Dynasties,  60-61. 

»  fc'i_.., .  iTw. .,-.....  u.-naatiee,  61  -Gi.  *  See  below  pp.  394-395. 

are  best  known  at  the  Hoysalaa  of  Dvinamodra  in  Maisnr. 
nii  I  1.312.    Their  nanie  is  also  vritten  Hojiana,  Poysida,  and 

PoybAOii,     Ti  to  the  lineage  ofYadu  and  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 

YAdars  of  D.  ■<  1312)  as  they  both  have  the  family  titles  of  YiUlav-Nir4yan 

and  of  DvArdvuti  I'uravaridhlshTar  or  Soprcme  lord  of  Dvlri>'nti  the  beat  of  cities, 
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•eem    to    bavc    att 

Vialmavardliag  ( 11' 

una  repuLsfd  by  inandaleahvara, 

byPeriuddi  I.;  ; —  .  .^^ .. u . .. , . .;;;in'8  graodeon 

(1192-1211)  who,  in  one  of  his  inseriptiona  is  d 

gmer  over  Kuntalj  and  who  in  1202  had  an  mm-. 
Bntflli  "^^ 


Tho   Sindaa.   who  have    been    m  mi    connectMO 

several  of  tho  Western  Ch^lakya  ah     i  -'ogs,  were  a 

of  local  chiefs  or  Mahdtnandule»hvars  who,  from   the  h^ 

nearly  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  played  an  impon r. 

Bijdpur  and    Dh^rwdr,     They   held   the  south-west  comer 
NiJcAm's  dominions,  sooth  Bijfip  '        **        <t  Dh&rwiir. 

inscriptions   occur  at     Aihoje,  Pnjttsdkal  in 

Bijdpur,    and  at  Kodikop,  l^arot?til,  JJ  rth 

Dhdrwdr.  Their  capital  was  liramharg 
Yelbftrga  in  the  Nizdm's  country  abont  iifioen  miles  ii 
NaregaT  Their  inscriptions  do  not  give  the  naiuo  of  iwv  .  -? 
of  the  family.'  Of  Achogi  L  or  Acha  and  his  sacce&sors  to  S;iw« 
IL  nothing  bat  their  names  b  known. 

Apparently  DvArsamndra  tho  modern  Halebid  in  West  MAianr.     Viii,' 
wu  the  first  of  the  family  to  secure  any  consideraVjle  thAre  of  poircr. 
men  of  the  family  vrere  \  ishnurardhona  from  about  1117  to  1I3S,  who  waa 
ent  except  in  name,  and  Ballala  n.    (1192-1211)   who  overtJirew  th«?  Ka!  : 
cvMon  of  the  Ch;ilulcyas  and  alao  defeated  the  YddavRof  Dcvgiri. 
(1233)  waa  defeated  by  the  YddavQ  auil  his  great-CTandson  BnlldLi 
general  Malek   Kiifar  in   1310.     They    »u6tainc«l  a    seound  and 
general   of    >fuh;unmad    Tughlik's    in  i:?27.     The    foUowing    ar 
VinnjAditj-a  (1047-1076),  Ereyanga,  Bolivia  I.    (1103),  Vishnuvaia     . 
Narsxmh  1.,  BalUla  II.  (1191-1211),  Nareimh  II.  (lea.^i),  Someshvar  ti 
UI.  (1254-128(1),  and  BallAla  HI.  (1310).     Fleet's  Kilnaresc  Dynaatie*, 
Wilson's  JVIackeozie  Collection,  New  Edition,  64. 

»  Fleet'a  K4nare8«  Dynasties.  66 -68.  »  See  above  pp.  3S8-3S9. 

^  Tho  Sinda  family  tree  is  : 

{Not  muiud). 


Ntiko. 


Bin^  I. 
or  Sunha. 


D&aa. 


D&ma, 
or  Diva- 


\ 

ChavTinda  I., 
ChAviinda  I., 
or  ChaondA, 


Chiv 


Singa  II. 

Achugi  II. 
{Shai  lOao  (?)  and  1044) 
A.t..  1008  and  1122. 


Ponn&di  I. 

{Shak  1026  and  lOGO) 

A.D.  1104  and  1144. 


By  his  U!\fe  Dimalcul&vi. 


Chavunda  II. 
or  ChSvnnda  II. 
{S/iak  1084) 
A.D.  11C2. 


By  hit  m/e  Siriydtlr 


PemUdi  II. 


Biijola, 
{Shak  1091) 
1109. 


VikrMoa, 
or  VikmniAdilya, 
{Shak  1091  t»nd  IK«J 
*-^.  11G9  and  1180, 
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Achngi  II.,  also  called   Acha,  Aclii,  Achama,  and  Tnbbuvana- 

lladerar-Kesari,  or  the  lion  of  Tribhuvanamalladev  was  underlord 

the  Western  Chdlukya  Vikramiiditya  VI.    (1073-1126).     His 

fe   was    Madevi  or   Mahddevi.     One  ioBcription   of  his  time  has 

jn  found  at  Kodikop,  dated  1 122-3  (5A(j*   1044,  the   Shubhknt 

\mvafsara)^     He  was  then  governing  the  Kisukdd'  Seventy  and 

5ral  other  towBB  the  chief  of  which  was   Naroyangal-  Abbegere,' 

chief  town  of  the  Nareyaagal    Twelve  in  the  Belvola  Three- 

indred.    Later  inscriptions  record  that  he  was  a  very  handmill  for 

rinding  the  wheat  which  was  the  race  of  Jaggu,  that  he  was  the 

Igracer  of  Hallakavadikeya-Singa,   that  at  the  command  of  his 

jr  Vikramaditya  VI.,  he  pursued  and   prevailed   against  the 

i,  took  Gove  or  Goa,  put  Lakshma   to  flight,  caused  the 

lyas  to  retreat,  dispersed  the  Malapas  or  hill  people,  and  seized 

^e  Koukan ;  that  he  gave  Gove  and  Uppinkatti  to  the  flames,  and 

kt  he  defeated,  captured,  and   drove    back    Bhoj,    who,  with  his  * 

>ps,  had  invaded  his  country.     This  Bhoj  must  be  the  Kolhapur 

"lira    Mahdmandaleshvar    Bhoj    I.    (10L)8)    and  this  repulse  of 

lioj  must  have  occurred  some  time  before    1109  probably  about 

Achugi's  eldest  son  Perinadi  I.,  also  called  Pernia,  Pemma, 
lardi,  Hemmadi,  and  Jagadekamalla-Permidi,  four  inscriptions 
been  found,  three  at  Naregal  and  one  at  Kodikop.  Of  the 
inscriptions,  two  record  grants  made  by  village  oflScers 
his  time.*  The  third  is  of  his  own  time,  and  is  dated 
'5  (Shak  1026,  the  Tdrana  samvatsara).^  The  Kodikop 
)tion  is  dated  1144-5  {Shak  1066,  the  Raktdkshi  samvatmra).* 
[u  capital  was  Erambargo  or  Erambirge;^  and  he  had  the 
)vernment  of  the  Kelvadi^  Three-hundred,  the  Kisukid  Seventy, 
id  the  Nareyangal  Twelve,  as  the  vassal,  first  of  the  Western 
Inkya  king  Vikramdditya  VI.,  and  then  of  his  son  Jagadekamalla 
The  inscriptions  record  of  him  that  he  vanquished  Kulshekhar^nk, 
SBieged  Chatta,  pursued  Jaykeshi,  who  must  bo  the  second  of  that 
16  of  the  Goa  Kjldambas,  and  seized  upon  the  royal  power  of  the 
Loysalas;  and  that  he  advanced  to  the  mountain  passes  of  the 
iraoder  Bittiga  or  the  Hoysala  king  Vishuuvurdhan,  besieged  the 
ty  of  Dhorasamndra  or  Halebid,  pursued  him  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ty  of  Belapur  or  Balag4mve,  which  he  took,  and  followed  him 
9yond  that  as  far  as  the  mountain  pass  of  Vahadi.  Fermddi  I.  was 
icceeded  by  his  younger  brother  Chavunda  II.  or  Chilvunda  II.,  a 
iaal  of  the  Western  Chdlukya  king  Taila  III.  (1150-1162).  By 
first  wife  Demaldevi,  Chdvunda    II.  had  two  sons,  Achi  or 


•  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  R.  Ajb.  Soo.  XT,  247. 

*  KisuliAd  means  the  Kuby-forost,     The  name  ia  not  now  known,     It  denoted  the 
mtry    Ivmg    rouad    Kisavolol,    the    Uuby-city,    or    Pattada- K iju volal,    that    ia 

ittodAkal.  '  The  modern  Narcgal,  ten  miles  8ouiH-e««t  of  Ron, 

/  Jimr.  Uo.  Br.  R.  Ax  Soo.  XI.  224.  239.  ■  ElUot  MS,  Collection.  L  440. 

Bo.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  XI.  263, 
it  tho  povrnr  of  the  Siudoa  etr«tched  conniderably  further  into  the  H'uAm'a 
.,,..,.,.  ........  »he  muneof  Stndauur,   a  lar^e  village  or  town  ftboat  fifty 

;.a. 
ih  '   .Ivatli,  ten  miloa  north<eaat  of  BAd&nii. 

"^•■77-00 
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Achugi  III.  and  PemmAdi  or  PermAdi  II.      Two  inscripti 
recorded  of  hia  time,  one  at  Arasibidi,  the  details  of  wliicli 
hard  to  read ;  and  one  at  Pattadakal,  dated  Shak  1084  f( 

.  1085    (a.  d.    1163-64)^    the   Suhhanu  aamrat^iara}     At     tb 
ChAvunda  II.   wag    governing    the    KeiavAdi    Three  liund 
Kisuk^d  Seventy,  the  Bagadage  Seventy,  and  other  distric 
Demaldevi  and  Achugi  III.  were  governing  as  his  regents 
city   of   Pattada-Kiauvolal    or    Pattadkal.      By    his    8ccon 
Siriyidevi,  the  sister  of   the   Kalachuri  king  Bijjal,   ChAv 
had  two  other  sons,  Bijjal  and  Vikrama  or  Vikramdditja. 
inscription    at    Aihole,    dated   1169-70  {Shak  1091,    the 
gamvatnara)   these  two  brothers    are  mentioned  as  governi; 
KelavAdi  Three-hundred,  the   Kisukad   Seventy,  and  the 
Seventy.'     This  inscription   does  not  speak  of  them  aa  vasi 
it    is  possible  that  as  Ch^vunda  II.  married   into   the   K; 

•family,  he  enjoyed  a  short  independence  after  the  Cbalukya  d 
In  1180-1  {Shak   1102    the  Shdrvari  eamvatsarn)  Vikrarua 
as  the  fead.itory  of  the  Kalachuri  king  Sankama*  govern 
Kisukad  Seventy  at  his  capital  of  Erambarge.      This  is 
notice  of  this  branch  of  the  Sinda  family. 

I'here  was  at  least  one  other  branch  of  the  Sindas.  An  in; 
at  Bhairanmatti  six  nilTea  east  of  Bagalkot  dated  1033  meii< 
K&gatT"  or  ^agdditya  and  Sevya  of  the  Sinda vamsh,  who 
underlords  of  tlie  Western  ChAlukya  king  Jyasiinh  IJI.  (1018^ 
They  trace  their  origin  to  a  certain  king  Sinda,  who  was 
Abichchbatra,  ruled  over  the  Sindhu  country,  and  was  marri< 
Kadamba  princess.  They  claim  to  be  of  the  Ndgavamsh  or 
race,  to  have  the  title  of  Dhogdvati-puravay-ddktshvara,  or  St 
lords  of  the  city  of  Bhogdvati,  the  best  of  cities,^  and  to  be  eni 
to  carry  the  banner  of  a  hooded  serpent,  and  to  use  the  ravk 
signet  of  a  tiger.-  The  Tidgundi  grant  of  the  Western  Ch^| 
king  Vikramadiya  VI.  (1075-1126),  dated  1082  {Shak  100^ 
Dundubhi  samvatsara)^  mentions  as  his  vassal  a  certain  Munja 
the  Sinda  family.  Munja  seems  to  be  of  the  same  branch 
Ni^gaditya  and  Sevya^  and  like  them  claims  to  belong"  to  ! 
Cobra  race  and  to  have  the  title  of  Supreme  lord  of  the  dMl 
BhogAvatipura. ^| 


Deoyiri  Yddavs, 

1150' laio. 


Of  the   Devaari  YAdaya^  (1150-1310)    the    first   mentioned 
connection  witiTBijipur  is  the  third  chief  Bhillam  (11&7']  191) 


>  Joar.  Bo.  Br  R.  Aa.  Soc.  XI.  259  ;  P.  S.  and  O.  C.  InscriptioaB,  No.  67. 

«  Jour.  Bo.  Br.  R,  As.  Soc.  XI.  274  ;  P.  S.  and  0.  C,  Inscriptions,  No,  83. 

»  Elliot  MS.  CoUection,  11.  221.  2-26. 

«  P.  S.  and  0,  C.  InBcriptions,  No.  86  ;  Elliot  MS.  CoUection,  I.  25, 

^  Bhog&vati    was  the  capital  of  the  N&ga  or  serpeat  king  Vdsnki,   in  Ri 
one  of  the  seven  divisions  of  P&t^la  or  the  under-world.     Prof.  M<)iii<<r 
also  gives  Bhogdvati  as  a  name  of  Ujjain  in  the  third  or  DvApar  ago. 

•  Ind.  Ant.  I,  80. 

^  Th«  Devgiri  Yiidavs  (11.50. 1310)  were  a  djTi.a9ty  of  ten  powerful  kings 
almost  the  whole  uf  the  Decoan  before  the  Musahndu  conquest.     Their  capil 
originally  at  an  unknown  place  called  Tengj|lfl£e,  then  at  Vijayapur  or^~" 
lastly  ut  Deyxiri.  the  inoJern  DaulataSadinwie  Nizitn'a   territories. 
Devgiri  Yidav  king  was  the  DiuU|^^jMh»ndra  or  Rimdev 
part  uf  whose  reign  occurred  ife^^^^^BtoAB  iavasion  of  the  Deccaa. 
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whom  the  Hoysala  king  Ballal  IL  (1191-1211)  obtained  the  Kuntal 
country.  Two  of  his  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Bijdpur,  at 
Bhairvadige  twenty  miles  sonth-west  of  Sindgi  and  at  Hippargi 
fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Sindgi.  The  Bhairvadige  inscription  is  , 
dated  1191  and  the  Hippargi  inscription  1192,  while  his  underlord 
the  Mahrf-mandaleshvar  Gonamras  was  governing  the  Taddcy^di 
country.*  All  the  four  known  inscriptions  of  Bhillam^s'  "on  and 
successor  Jaitugi  I.  (1191-1209)  have  been  found  in  Bijapur,  at 
Akkoja,  at  Bijapnr  city,  at  Mannugalli  twelve  miles  north-west 
of  Bagevadi,  and  at  Ramoji.  His  capital  seems  to  have  been 
Vijayapur  or  Bijapur  the  present  head-quarters  of  the  Bijipuf 
district.  Of  Jaitugi  I.'s  son  and  succosaor  Singhan  II.  (1209-1247) 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Bel  gaum,  Dlidrwar,  KolUapur> 
lUaisur,  and  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  at  Bijapur  city  and  a  few 
other  places  in  the  Bijapur  district.  In  1247  his  chief  minister  and 
general  was  Bachiraj  who  ruled  the  whole  Karndtakfrom  his  capital  of  * 
Palikarnagar  or  Lakshmeshvar  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Dhiirwar.*  Of 
Siughan's  grandson  and  successor  Krishna  (1247-1259)  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Belgaum  and  Dhdrwar  but  none  in  Bijapur. 
Still  Knshna  appears  to  have  continued  toholdBiJ!lpnr,as,in  1249,his 
minister  Mallisetti  is  mentioned  as  governing  the  Kuhundi  or  Kundi 
country,  that  is  Belgaum  and  south-west  Bijdpur,  from  Mudgal  iu 
tiie  Kisdm  's  territories  sixteen  miles  east  of  Hungund.  Of  Krishna's 
younger  brother  and  successor  Mahadev  one  inscription  has  been 
found  in  Bijdpur,at  Ingleshvar  six  miles  north  of  BdgevAdi.  In  1265  a 

frant  was  made  at  Vijayapur  or  Bijapur  by  Mahddev's  chief  minister 
'oi^ldevras.''*  Of  Muhddev's  nephew  and  successor  R^mchandra 
or  Ramdev,  the  greatest  of  the  Devgiri  Y^avs,  no  record  lias  been 
found  in  Bijapur.  But  his  numerous  copperplate  grants  and  stone 
ioscriptions  in  Auraugabad,  Dhdrwdr,  Maisur,  and  as  far  west  aa 
Thiina  in  the  North  Konkan  leave  no  doubt  that  RAmchandra's  sway 
Bfcretched  over  all  of  the  centre  and  south  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
which  had  been  held  by  his  predecessors  the  Rashtrukutas,  Western 
Chdlukjas,  and  Hoysala  Ballals.^ 

Till     1294    Rdmchandra    the    ninth    Y^av    king    of     Devgiri 

(1271-1310)  continued  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Deccan 
land  Karudtak.     In  1294  a  Musalmdn  army,  led  by  AUfl-ud-din   the 

nephew  of  Jeldl-ud-din  Khilji  the  emperor  of  Delhi  (1288-1295), 
jttppcured  in  the  Deccan,  sacked  Devgiri,  stripped  Rimchandra  of 

much  of  his  wealth,  and  forced  him  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
[of  the  Delhi  emperor.'     Between  1294  and  1300   Devgiri  was  safe 

from  Mnaalmdu  invasions,  and,  according  to  Ferishta,  Rdmcbandra 
'  was  left  free  to  manage  his  kingdom.  According  to  a  local  history 
jOf  doubtful  accuracy,  between  1301  and  1307,  BijApar  was  under  the 

goveruioont  of  one  Aiz-ud-din  Abin  Jaha,  a  noble  of  AllA-ud-din*B 
i  court,  who  is  said  have  to  built  a  mosque  at  Bijdpur  for  the  benefit 
(of  some  MosalmAn  settlers."    In  1306  Alld-ud-din,  who,  in  1295,  had 
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'  Fl«Bt^  KAiutfM«  Pyiuuties.  74.  *  Floet'i  KinAreso  D}-nMti«a,  72. 

»  Fleet'*  KAaareeo  Dj  nantje*,  73-74  *  Fleet's  KAnuvM  Dvnuties,  74, 
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uurdored  hiu  uncle  and  usurped  tho  Delhi  throne^  aent  100^000  lu 
nodor  his  geubrul  Malik  Kafar,  who  Bubdued  a  ^oat  part  of 
Muriltba  country,  besieged  Devgiri,  and  again  forced  YlAmchas 

.  to  submit.'     In  1310  RdmchaDdra  died.     He  was  succeeded  by 
son  Shankai'  who  w;is  ill-affect«d  to  the  Musalm&ns.    Before  the) 
was  over  Malik  K^fur  entered  the  Deccan  for  the  third   time, 
waste  the   Hojsala   kingdom    of   Maisnr,  defeated    and 
fialUl  III.   (1200-1310),  and  took   and   plundered  his 
DvArsamudra.     In     1311    Malik    Klifur   returned   to     Dell 
rich    spoils.      In     1312   as     Shaukar    of    Devgiri     withhel 
tribute,  Malik  Kafur  entered  the  Deccan  for  the  fourth    di 
Sbankar  to  death,  and  laid  waste  Mah4rtlshtra  and  the 
from    Cheul    in    KolAba   and  D&bhol  in   Eatnagiri  as  far 
Mud  gal  and  RAicbar  in  the  Nizdm's  territory.'    In  the  cotifnCTOl 
Delhi,  whicn    followed  the  assassination  of  Alld-ud-din    Kl''" 

*  1316  and  shortly  after  of  Malik  Kdfur,  Harp&l.  the  son-in- 
RAmchandra  of  Devgiri,  is  said  to  have  restorea  the  former 
territories  to  independence.     Still  his  success  can  have  " 
partial  as  Bijdpur  seems  to  have  remained  subject  to  the' 
emperors.     In  1 316  and  again  in  1320  Karim-nd-din  is  meiitit 
the  emperor's  governor  of  BijApur,   a  reference  whose  con 
is  supported  by  the  appearance  of  his  name  on  one  of  the 
at  Bijilpur.'  In  1318  the  emperor  Mubirik  (1317- 1321)  led 
into  the  Deccan,  captured  HarpAI,  and  flayed   him  alive.* 
the     emperor     Muhammad    Tnghlik     (I325'1351)   6ubda< 
KarnAtak  even  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Umdn  that  is  the 
Ocean.^     According    to    Colonel    Meadows  Taylor,    duringi 
thirty- three  years  (1294-1327),  the  Muhammadans  did 
reconcile  the  people  of  the  Deccan  to  their  rule.* 

About  this  time  (1328-1335),  with  the  help  of  Mddliav  tl 
of  the  great  SmArt  monastery  at  Shringeri   in  West  Maist 
brothers,  Uakka  and  Bukka,  who,  according  to  one  accoui 
of  the  Yadav  line,  according  to  a  second  account  belonged  t? 
BanvAsi  K&dambas,  according  to  a  third  account  were  dee 
from  underlords  of  the  Hoysala  Balldlas,  and  according  to 
account   were  Kurubars  or  Shepherds  treasury  guardians 
king  of  V^arangal,  founded  the  city  of  Vijajanagar  or  the  C 
Victory,  originally  called  VidiyAnagar  or  the  City  of  Learning,  \ 
thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  BelAri.'      In  1335  Hakka  was  crow 


)  Briggs'  Feriahto,  I.  367. 

»  Jonr.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  A«.  Soc  1,  873 

•  Brigga'  Ferishta,  I.  413. 

"^  TbeVijayanagar  kings  were  : 

Vijaj/aitagar  King*,  tSSS-  tSS7. 


»  Briggi'  Ferishta,  I.  379. 
374.  *  Briggs'  Fcriahta,  I.  389. 

•  Architectore  of  BijApur.  3. 
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Vijayanagaras Harihar  Raya  I.  (1335 -  I3o0).  Harihar  Raya  spread 
lis  power  far  to  the  north  as  a  KAnareae  InBcriptioii  at  Badimi  dated 
1339-40(8.1261)  records  the  grant  of  the  villages  of  Bdddvi  that  is 
BAdimi  and  of  Mundanur  to  the  two-thousand  mahdjana  of  BtidAvi,  . 
tud  the  building  of  a  fort,  presumably  the  northern  part  of  Bjldami 
fort,  and  the  construction  of  its  pai-apet  wall  by  one  of  Harihar's  ndVcs 
>r  captAins.'  Harihar's  conquests  did  not  pass  north  of  the  Krishna 
Bijapur  continued  under  the  authority  ofthe  Uelti  emperors  In 
1347  among  the  new  nobility  or  Amir  Jddlda  whom  the  emperor 

[uhammad  Tughlik  summoned  to  Devgiri,  now  called  Daulatabad, 

ad  whom  his  mad  tyranny  drove  to  rebellion,  was  the  amir  or 
»hief  of  Bijdpnr."      This  rebellion  ended  in  the  establishment  of  an 

idependent  Musalmin  kingdom  at  Kulbarga,'  about  eighty  miles 
lorth-east  of  BijApur,  under  an  AfghAn  named  Zaflir  Khdn,  who, 
>ut  of  respect  for  his  Brdbman  patron  Gang;n,  assumed  the  title  of 
Ml^ud-din   Hasan   ^"^"gU  fiflfcipiRTii-*    Within  a  short  period  the* 

rhoTe  country  between  the  Bhimaand  Adoni  or  Advilni  about  forty 

ailes  north-east  of  Belari  and  between  Cheul  and  Bedar,  including 
khe  Nizam's  west    Deccan  and   Karndtak  provinces,  the  Bombay 

[amdcak,  and  the  central  Konkan,  was  brought  under  the  authority 
>f  Alld-ud-din  the  first    Bahmani  ruler  (1347-1358).^      In   1357 

lld-ad-din  Bahmani  divided  his  kingdom  jnto  four  governments. 

lis  Bijdpur  possessions  were  included  in  the  first  ofHthese  divisions 

rhich  stretched  from   Knlbarga  west  to  Ddbhol  in  Ratn&giri  and 
ith  to  Kaichur  and  Mudgal.*    Constant  fighting  continued  between 

le  Vijayanagar  and  Kulbarga  kings,  but  the  account  is  one-sided 
Fenshta  dwells  on  Musalmdn  successes  and  passes  over  Musalm&n 

iverses.  The  chief  seat  of  these  wars  was  probably  oatside  of  Bijapur 
^xuits,  but,  from  their  nearness,  parts  of  east  and  south  Bijsipar 

in    hardly   have    escaped    occasional  wasting.      About  1360  the 

ijayanagar  king  Bukka  (1360-1379),  joined  by  the  king  of 
Teliogana,    called  on  Muhammad   Shih   Bahmani  (1358-1375)  to 
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tudian  Antiquary,  X.  63. 

*  Briegs'  FeruhU,  1. 437. 
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The  Bahmani  kinxa  were  : 

Riiix. 

tMe. 

Samm. 

Date. 

H67-14«l 
1401    14M 

Hama  GAnru 
MnbAinmaid  I. 

1347 -IS&S 
I3fi8-137& 

Humiyun 
NiUm 

MnJthM 

1875-1878 

lIuhAmmail  II.      .. 

14llS14aS 

Mod 

1878 

M&hmud  IL 

1483- uia 

JlihmiMl  I. 

laru-isoT 

Ohlr«»iMl^lii      ... 

I3B7 

NoMiHAi.  Kaon. 

Bbanu-n-dlQ 

1807 

AbsiAdH. 

1618- 169) 

Pim 

1M7-14SS 

AUA-od-dia  II.      ... 

uao-uss 

Ahnutdl.    ^       ... 

ll«l-14Sfi 

W»li 

UC2   1»W 

AllA^ud  dinX 

1406-1467 

fUlim 

162(! 

*  Hu4D    WM    an  Afghan    of  the  lowoat    rank    and    a  native  of    Delhi.      He 
nwd  a  unall  plot  of  land  belonging  to  a  Br&hman  astrologer  named  Gao^  who  waa 
Muhjunmad  Tughlik 'm  favour.     £viag  accidentally  found  a  treasure  in  hts  Held 
fcve  it  to  hia  landlord  (langu,  who  was  eo  etruck  with  hia  lioneaty  that  he 
hia  inflaence  to  advance  Hasan's  fortunes.     Huan  rose  to  a  great  station 
'im  Iba  Deoaaa,  took  the  name  of  Gangu  ont  of  rec{>eot  and  gratitude  to  hia  patron,  and 
>  the  aatne  reason  added  the  title  of  JBahmanLtohis  name  when  he  beoanu  the  foander 
I  dynasty.    Briggn'  F«rishU,  II.  2S4  •  285  ;  Elphinatono'a  History  of  India,  666. 
Brigt;*'  KerishU,  II.  291;  *  Brigga'  f ecishtft,  II.  296. 
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rcjstoro  tbe  territories  vrresteJ  from  tliem  by  his  father,  threatenin?., 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  draw  upon  him  tbe  army  of  the  king  of  Dcllii.| 
This  led  to  a  war  which  ended  in  Vijayanagar's  defeat.^ 

lu  13G8  war  again  broke  out  between  Kulbargaand  VijayanaffB, 
Muhammad     Sb^h    Bahmani^   charmed  by  a  band     of  muaicii 
ordered  his  minister  to  give  the  three-hundred  performers  a^ 
on  the  Vijayanagar  treasury.     When  the  bill  was  presented, 
se&ted  the  chief  musician  on  an  ass,  paraded   him   through  tb 
city,  and  sent  him  back  disgraced  to  Kulbarg^.     Bukka  gathered 
an  army,  entered  the  Bahmani  territories,  and  taking  Mudgai]  abooi  i 
twenty-five  miles   east  of  Hunguud,  put  men  womou  and  childnQ{ 
to  the  sword.     One  man,  who  was  spared  and  sent   to  KnlbarOi  I 
was    executed  by  order  of  Muhammad  for  daring  to  snrriv©  uf  I 
loss  of  his  comrades.     The  slaughter  at  Mudgai  roused  the  ftirr  f! 
the  Kulbarga  MusalmAns.     A  religions  war  or  jehad  was  prearhoij  in 
'the  mosques,  and  Muhammad  swore  that  be  would  not  sheathe  bi! 
Bword  until,  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  the  faithful,  he  had  pot» 
death  one  hundred  thousand  infidels.     In  January  1 368  Mubainaiad 
ShAh  crossed  the  Krishna  at  the  head  of  9000  chosen  horse,  and  fdl 
on  the  Vijayanagar  army  after  a  severe  storm  of  rain  when  the  mvA 
made  its  elephants  useless.     The   Vijayanagar  army  was     -^  ' 
with    the   loss   of  70,000  slain.     It  is  recorded    that  am*' 
spoils  were  300  gun  carriages,  which,  according  to  tbe  lot*  i 
Meadows   Taylor,    C.S.I.,  is  tbe  first  mention  in  India  of  i 
of  field  artillei^.'    The  capture  of  these  guns  led  to  the  foni 

an  artillery  corps  in  the  Bahmani  army.     In   the  campaign   ,. 

followed  this  corps  was  manned  by  Turks  and  Europeans.     Thi 
guns  are  said  to  have   done   excellent   service   in    the    field  ud 
linked   together  by  chains  and  ropes,  guarded  the  camp 
night  attacks.^    In  1369  Muhammad  ShAh  crossed  the  Tungbba 
and,  on  tbe   29th   of   August,  after  severe  loss  gained  a   de 
victory.     So  relentless  a  massacre  of  Hindus  followed,  that  pi 
women  and  children  at  the  breast  did  not  escape  the  sword, 
the   end  of   three  months  peace  was    made,  and  at  Vijays 
the  musicians'  draft  was  honoured.     It  was  agreed   that,  in  full 
wars,  tbe  helpless  and  unarmed   should   not   b^   slain,    ajad 


'  Briggs'  Fembta,  II.  301.  '  Architecture  of  Bijdpur,  4. 

'  Briugs'  Ferishta,  II.  312 ;  Architocture  of  Bij&pur,  4.  The  use  of  Runs  in  the  middi* 
of  tbe  fourteenth  coiitury  is  reniarkable.  Accoraing  to  the  usiiaTly  received  ideal 
gunpowder  was  invented  in   Europe  in  1317,  suid  one  of  the  first  occasious  no  «bidb 

KM  were  uaed    in  battle  was  by  Edward  III.   at  the  battle   of  Ci  'ltd 

rly  refereocea  to  cannon  and  guita  are  coinpUcatod  and  nude  doubt  cm 

of  words  now  applied  solely  to  powdor-weapons  in  describing  enginea  i  .  >  ,,.  uiog 
n&phtiha,  burning  niiBsilea,  and  other  early  forms  of  fire-amiB.  It  seems  probahlo  tbAt, 
doring  the  fifteenth  centnry,  firc-arma  were  introduced  from  Venice  into  India  tbroaKb 
Egypt.  Like  bindikia  or  bullet  in  Egypt  (Creasy 'a  Ottoman  Turka,  I.  233  note  1)  w 
Hindustani  word  handuk  or  gnn  aeems  to  be  a  oorruptiuu  of  Binikia  tbnt  i*  Vinikia 
or  Venetian.  In  OujarAt  in  14S4,  before  the  arriviu  of  the  Portugii- 
Begada  used  cannon  to  breach  the  walls  of  C'b&mpiner  (Elliot  and  Dow  -  k 

In  1498  the  Portuguese  found  the  Indian  Moorx  or  ^lusalmdna  as  ^%- 
aometimea  better  armed  than,  themaelvca.  Tbe  knowledge  of  tire-anxi.' 
from  the  far  east,  as  the  Javanoae  worda  for  fire-arms  are  European,  tanoj 
being  the  Dutch  jnuipA^tn,  and  fo/in^ir  a  matchlock  being  the  Portngqc- 
See  Crawfurd's  Archipelago,  I.  227  ;  II 171  •  172. 
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sr  a  victory  the  lives  of  prisoners  should  be  spared.^  During 
[ofaaumad  Shah's  reign  the  Muhanimadan  power  in  the  Deccan 
ras  established  on  a  firm  basis.  The  neighbouring  Hindu  princes 
»canie  his  vassals.  Trade  and  agriculture  flourished ;  scattered  . 
jnquests  were  united  under  one  powerful  government,  and  the 
realth  of  the  state  was  increased  beyond  precedent.* 

During    the  rest,  of    the    fourteenth    century,    when    Mujdhidj  1j 

(1378-1307),  Ghiyas- 
ruled  at  Kulbarga,    and 
[arihar  II.  (1379  - 1401)  ruled  at  Vijayanagar,  though  with  occasional 
ira  in  which  sometimes  as  in  1375  the  Bahoiani  king  and  some- 
imes  as  in   1378  the  Vijayanagar  king  was  victorious,  the  peace 
>f    the    district   generally  remained    undisturbed.     In    139t>    the 
sat  Durga  Devi  famine   began.     It  lasted   for  twelve  years  and 
lost   of   the   country   is   said   to   have  been  deserted.      In  1398 
3e    Doab,    that   is   the   country   between    the    Krishna    and    the  * 
itigbhadra,  was  again  the  seat  of  a  war  between  the  Bahmnni  and 
le  Vijayanagar  kings  in  which  the  Vijayanagfar  king  was  worsted. 
m    1406  war  once   more   broke   out.     Dev  RAya  (1401-1451)   of 
'"ijayanagar,  excited  by  stories  of  her  beauty,  sent  a  force  to  carry 
>ff  from  Mudgalj   then   within   Bahmani   limits,   a  beautiful   girl 
the  gokl.sniith  caste.     In  revenge  for  this  insult  Firoz   ShAhC^I 

lani  (1397-1422)  invested  Vijayanagar  and  reduced  Dev  Rdya 

Buch  straits  that  he  was  forced  to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace, 

)ding  Bankipur  in  Dharwfir  and  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage 

Firoz  Shdh  Bahmani.'      In    1417  the   fortune  of  war  changed. 

)ev  Raya  completely  defeated  Firoz  Shih,  who  with  great  difficulty 

iped  from    the  field  of  battle.      The  Hindus  made  a  general 

:re  of  the  Musnlmans,   piled  their  heads  into  a  platform  on 

field  of  battle,  and,  pursuing  Firoz  Shflh  into  his  own  country, 

kid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.*    In  1422  Ahmad  Shdh  Bahmani  (^ 

[1422-1435)  crossed  the  Tungbhadra  on  the  south  bank  of   which 

;ev  Rdya  was  camped.     Some  marauding  Musalnuins  surprised  Dev 

"  lya  while  asleep  near  a  sngarcane  field,  and  Dev  Rdya  almost  naked 

)k  refuge  in  the  cane.    The  soldiers  found  him,  and,  supposing  him 

be  ft  husbandman,  made  him  carry  a  bundle  of  canes  for  them  and 

then  let  him  go.   Ho  afterwards  rejoined  hisarmy,  but  considering  the 

inrprise  a  bad  omen  fled  to  Vijayanagar.     Ahmad  Shih  unopposed 

Joverran  the  country,  and,  contrary  to  the  old  agreement,  destroyed 

t        '  ^  and  colleges  and  put  men  women  and  children  to  death. 

■er  the  number  of  the   slain  reached  twenty  thousand,  he 

LbalUtU  threo  days  and  made  a  feast.  The  Hindus  rendered  desperate 

rntched  every  opportunity  for  killing   Ahmad  Shah.     Once  in  a 

lont  Ahmad  Sh^n  rode  ahead  of  his  escort  and  was  surprised  by 

large   body  of  the  enemy,    chased  into  a  cattle-fold,  and  with  a 

attendants  had  to  defend  the  place  against  fearful  odds.     He 

raa  nearly    overpowered    when   his  armour-hearer    came   to   hia 
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rescue  at  the  heaJ  of  a  body  of  trooJ)».  Aflor  his  escape 
ShAh  continued  to  press  on  almost  unopposed.  Vijayi 
besieged  and  the  people  reduced  to  such  distress  that  Dei 
force<l  to  come  to  tenna.'  In  1423  and  1424  a  failure  of 
much  loss  and  saffering.'  In  1 42G  Ahmad  Sh4h  Bahmani  ( l| 
moved  his  capital  from  Kulbarga  sixty  miles  north-east 
In  l-iSo  Muhammad  Khrln  the  brother  of  the  new  king 
(1485-1457)  after  ravag-ing  the  Vijayanagar  country  ch 
half  of  the  Bahmani  territoriea  from  bis  brother,  and,  withJ 
the  Vijayanagar  army,  seized  on  BijApur  and  other  places, 
mad's  success  did  not  last  long  aa  he  was  shortly  after  routed  1 
ud-din  who  regained  possession  of  Bijdpnr.'  In  1444  Dc 
Vijayanagar,  having  strengthened  his  army  by  enlisting 
and  practising  his  Hindu  troops  in  archery,  entered  tbei 
territories  and  plundered  the  country  as  far  as  BijApur,  layi 
'with  firo  and  sword.  To  repel  this  attack  AllA-ud-din  at 
ZamAn  the  governor  of  BijApur  marched  with  an  army  of  50Xk 
and  60,000  foot  and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery.  Th^| 
were  fought  in  two  months,  and,  in  the  end,  Dev  Rdya  fl| 
terms  which  were  granted  on  his  agreeing  to  become  trihu 
the  Bahmani  king.  Alla-ud-din  was  a  good  ruler.  Court 
were  opened  in  every  district,  city  and  village  police  were^ 
on  a  liberal  footing,  and  censors  of  morals  were  appoil 
forbade  gamblingand  prevented  the  sale  and  use  of  spirituoii 
If  any  person,  whatever  his  rank,  after  advice  and  moderate 
tion,  was  convicted  of  drinking  spirits,  molten  lead  was  orderi 
poured  down  his  throat.  Idle  and  vagrant  devotees  and  begga 
put  to  hard  work  as  scavengers  till  they  wer6  either  recia 
driven  from  the  country.  The  king  was  averse  from  bloods] 
was  a  devout  MusalmAn.  He  would  not  speak  either  with  Na 
that  is  Christians  or  with  BrAhmans,  and  considered  bot 
unfit  to  hold  office.* 

In  1455   MAhroud  KhwAja  OAwan  of  the  royal  family'; 
visited  Bedar  as  a  trader  and  so    charmed     AllA-ud-da 
learning  that  AUa-ud-din  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  nj 
A-llA-ud-din's  death,  through  the  intrigues  of  a  divine  nat 
UUa,  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  his  youngest  son   Hi 
on  the  throne.    The  attempt  failed  and  the   eldest  son 
ShAh  was  crowned  king  (1457-1461).     Habib  Ulla  and 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  prince  was  blinded."     Sh^ 
(1460),  during  HnmAyun's  absenoaJ^fi^ngauft*  seven 
Ulla's  disciples   formed    a  plot  fq^^^^M^iitf^lieir 
They  applied  to  one  Yasnf,  a  Turl 
for  his  piety  and   honesty,  andj 
Habib  Ulla.    He  bribed  some  of  J 
palace,  and  a  plot  was  formed,  lii 
who  at  all  hazards  pledged  them< 
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ing  Tasuf  and  his  friends  went  to  the  women's  quarters  where 
ib  Ulla  and  prince  Hasan  were  confined,  put  some  of  the 
ds  to  death,  and  set  free  about  seven  hundred  prisoners 
ig  whom  were  Habib  Ulla  and  prince  Hasan.  The  head  police . 
>r  of  the  city  marched  with  the  city  guards  against  the 
tirators,  and,  in  the  confusion  which  followed,  Habib  Dlla  and 
le  Hasan  hid  themselves  in  a  barber's  house,  where  they 
>d  their  beards  and  dressed  as  beggars.  Prince  Hasan 
ver  recognized  and  was  joined  by  the  discoutented  from, 
rs.  In  a  few  days  he  raised  an  army  of  3000  horse  and 
&ot  and  with  these  he  captured  several  places.  VV^hen  ha 
his  brother's  rebellion  Humiyun  Shdh  returned  to  his 
ring  behind  him  in  Telingana  Mdbmud  Gaw&n,  whom  he 
lately  appointed  to  the  government  of  BijApur  with  the  title  of 
-ul-Tujir  that  is  Prince  of  Merchants.  The  king's  first  act  was 
t  the  city  guards  to  death  with  severe  torture  for  their  negli-* 
The  head  of  the  police  was  confined  in  an  iron  cage  where  ha 
after  being  made  to  eat  a  part  of  his  own  body  every  day.  An 
r  of  8000  horse  and  foot  was  sent  against  the  prince,  who  at  first 
iuccessful,  Hasan's  success  so  enraged  Humayun  that  he  seized 
romen  and  children  of  the  officers  of  his  army  and  threatened  to 
;hem  to  death  if  the  army  suffered  a  second  defeat.  In  a  second 
gpment  prince  Hasan  was  defeated  and  fled  with  a  few  friends 
rds  Vijayanagar.  Arriving  with  about  800  horse  near  the  mud 
tf  Bijipnr,  Siraj  Kh^n  Junaidi  the  commandant  of  the  fort  invited 
»rince  to  enter,  and  promised  to  make  over  to  him  the  fort  and  its 
lideocies.  The  prince  with  Habib  Ulla  and  Yusuf  Turk  entered 
ort  and  were  received  with  apparent  respect.  At  nightfall  SirAj 
1  surrounded  the  fort,  and,  in  the  scuffle  which  followed,  Habib 
was  killed.  Next  day  the  prince,  Yusuf  Turk,  and  his  other 
Driers  were  seized  and  sent  under  a  strong  escort  to  Bedar.  The 
e  was  thrown  before  a  tiger  who  tore  him  to  pieces,  Yusuf 
lis  comrades  were  beheaded,  and  their  women  ill-used.  About 
k  thousand  persons,  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
lion,  suffered  death  under  torture.'  ^ 

1470.  during  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Sbdh  11,  (U63-U82), 
mud  GAwdn,  now  prime  minister,  led  an  army  into  the  Konkan 
caused  a  grievous  loss  to  Vijayanagar  by  the  capture  of  the  island 
port  of  Goa.  The  victory  was  celebrated  at  Bedar  with  much 
cing,  and  M&hmud  G6.w6.n  was  treated  with  marked  re8]>ect. 
6h  Kadam.a  nobleman, who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
ti  wag  sppomted  governor  of  the  newly  conquered  country  with  the 
of  Kjshwar  Khdn.*  Two  years  later  (1472)  the  fall  of  Goa  was 
the  capture  of  Belganm  which  up  till  then  had  belonged 
rar.  While  returning  from  Belgaum  Muhammad  Shdh 
at  Hijdpur,  and  waa  so  charmed  by  its  situation  that  he 
passed  some  months  there  bad  1472  and  1473  not 
oars  of  famine.  In  1479  the  repeated  reverses  and 
•>  Vijayftnagar  kings  MallikArjuu  (1451-1465)  and 
'^5-1479)    led    to     the    establishment    of   a    new 
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dynafaty  at  Vijayanagar  under  Narsimli  (1479-14^7),  who, 
iug  to  one  account,  was  the  slave  of  the  laat  king  Yiro 
according  to  a  second  account  wasa  chief  of  Toiinguna.  and  aci 
.to  a  third  account  was  of  Tulav  or  South  KtLn 
1478  the  Balimani  minister  M^hmod  G^w^n  \d~ 
fiscal  and  military  reforms.  The  estates  of  vassala  v: 
were  registered  and  assessed;  the  assessments  of  vi.  ... 
townships,  and  counties  were  recorded ;  a  simple  e; 
collecting  the  revenue  which  would  at  once  check  the  c 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  landholders  from  extor 
introduced  ;  and  the  boundaries  of  village  lands  were  laid 
fixed.  These  changes  are  said  to  have  greatly  impr 
state  of  the  people.  The  number  of  provinces  of  the  kiui^ 
raised  from  four  to  eight,  the  province  of  Bijapor  wn; 
districts  along  the  Bhima,  together  with  Mudgal  and 
'being  assigned  to  the  minister.  Instead  of  governors  of  jy.u. .u. 
being  allowed  to  appoint  their  own  soldiers  to  garrison  the  foi 
within  their  jurisdiction,  royal  troops  were  sent  direct  and  pitf 
from  the  royal  treasuries.  The  pay  of  the  army,  from  the  oo: 
soldiers  to  the  commander,  was  fixed  at  liberal  rates.^  Tbc9 
reforms  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  oflBcers  and  nobles  of  theoooi 
and  the  result  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  minister.  He 
falsely  accused  of  treason,  and  undor  Muhammad  ShAh's 
was  executed  in  1481.'  Bijtlpnr  the  estate  or  jdgir  of  the 
minister  was  conferred  on  Yusuf  Adil  Kh^n  the  futu :  '  ' 
the  Adil  Shahi  kings  of  Bijdpur,  and  he  was  appoiLt . 
or  provincial  governor  of  Bijapur.  The  death  of  Mflhiuu 
was  a  grievous  blow  to  Bahmani  power,  as  ho  alone  wa- 
control  the  rivalries  and  disaffection  of  the  ambitious  i 
the  court.  The  kingdom  was  torn  by  the  rivalries  and 
of  two  great  parties,  the  Deccanis,  chiefly  naturalised  t 
under  the  lerr""  '  orTHzdm-nl-Mulk,  and  tli  ^ 
ing  Turks  Ar.  uns  Afghans  and  Moghal^, 

of  Yusuf  Adil  Ivliitu.  These  factions  led  to  the  Ji 
Bahmani  kingdom  among  five  independent  states,  tbt 
under  Yusuf  Adil  Khdn  at  Bijapur  (1489-1686),  tko  NizAm  biato 


1  Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  502-504  ;  Colonel  Meadowa  Taylor  in  Architectsre  d  ' 
pur  10. 

*  According  to  Ferishta  Khw&ja  GAw((n,  who  was  connoted  with  the  iunaij  •! 
the  Shfth  f>f  Persia,  itlarmod  by  tlie  intrigues  and  jealou&iea  of  the  rersun  comM 
left  his  native  land,  travolled  as  a  merchant  through  miny  countries,  And  fr.^n^^  "^l 
acquaintance  of  the  learned  men  of  each.  Partly  ^or  trade  nad  partly  ! 
learned  men  of  the  Deccan,  Khwija  Gawdn  kiiaed  jn  USfi  at  DAbhol  ii. 
and  travelled  to  Bedar.  All4-ud-din  Bahmani  (143.'i-1457)  was  oliinm. 
learning  nnd  information  and  raised  liim  to  tlie  I'aiik  of  a  noble,  Un<iv:  .\  :  . 
■ucceaaors  he  received  title  after  title  until  he  became  the  first  man  ij>  >Ltj  -  ■- 
waa  a  strict  Sunni,  Very  learned  aud  liberal,  un  accomplished  writer,  and  »  : 
■oholar.  He  left  a  library  of  three  thoustind  volumes.  In  his  habits  hi-  v,  ^ 
and  frugal.  Bven  in  hia  best  days  he  slept  on  a  bore  mat,  and  the  oiil\  .  ni. 
in  his  kitchen  were  common  earthen  pipkins.  His  daily  hgusehol!  I  tii. 
never  above  4«.  (Ra.  2).  On  his  death  no  trcaaures  and  no  privai  t  M. 
found.  What  be  gained  during  his  life  over  and  above  his  bare  aup[>'<rt.  i 
charity.  Brigga'  Ferishta,  II.  510'512  ;  Scott's  Deccan,  I.  172  17^. 
Bij&pur,  11. 
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Malik    Ahmad    Bhairi  at  Ahmadnagar   (1490.1636),    the  Chapter 

Inth  Shahi  under  Sultan  Kutb-ul-mulk  at  Golkonda  (1512-1687),  Hiitorv 

the  Berid   Shdhi  under  Kdsim   Berid  at  Bedar  (1492- 160S).^  xuBiory. 
fh  kings,  nominally  supreme,  continued  to  rule  as  late  as  1626,  .       134^*1^^' 

hwpremacy  of  the   Bahmanis  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  from  a 

tf  when  Yusuf  Adil  Khdn  threw  off  his  allegiance  and  established  ^| 
jif  asau  independent  ruler  at  Bijapur. 

According  to  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor^  except  HumAyuu  ShAh  Conditu 

1467-1461)    the    Bahmani     kings    protected   their   people    and 

)Temed  them   justly  and  well.      Among  the   Deccan   Hindus  all 

jments  of  social  union  and  local   government  were  preserved  and 

mgthcned  by  the  Musalmdns,  who,  without  interieriug  with  or 

imodolling  local  institutions  and  hereditary  offices,  turned  them 

""leir  own  use.     Persian  and  Arabic  education  was  extended  by 

schools  attached  to  mosques    and    endowed    with  lands., 

lis  tended  to    the  spread  of  the     hteratnre    and    faith  of  the 

ilers,    and    the  effects    of    this    education    can    still  be  traced 

roughout  the    Bahmani  dominions.     A   large   foreign  commerce 

in  Bodar,  the  capital  of  the  Deccan,  which  was  visited  by 

JE^liants  and  travellers  from  all  countries.      The    Bahraani  kings 

Sade  few  public  works.      There  were  no  water  works,  no  roads  or 

bridges,  and  no    public  inns   or   posts.     Their  chief  works  were 

Inge  CAstles  which  after  500  years   are  as  perfect  as  when   they 

>ro  built.     These  forts   have  glacis   and  countoracarps,  covered 

fSj  traverses.  Hanking  bastions  with  curtains  and  intermediate 

rs,  broad  wet  and  dry  ditches,  and  in  all  plain  fortresses  a 

■braj^e    or    rampart-mound    with     bastions    and    towers     iu 

Edition  to  the  main  rampart.     No  forcible  conversion  of  masses 

Hindus   seems   to  have    taken    place.      A  constant   stream   of 

>reigner3  poured  in  from  Persia,  Arabia,  Tartary,  AfghanistAn, 

Id  Abyssinia.     These  foreigners,  who  served   chiefly   as   soldiers, 

irriod   Hindus  and  created  the  new  Muhammadan  population  of 

le  Deccan.* 

X^fi^^t  A4^^  Shd.h.  the  founder  of  the  BijApur   kingdom,  was  a  ('' 
inger  son  of  Agha  Mnrad  or  Amureth  Sultdn  ot  Constantinople 


\  The  following  are  the  aarae«  and    dates  of  the  Bij&pur,    Ahni»dnAgitr,  tad 
(ODd«  kings  : 

Bi}dpur,  Ahmadnaj/ar,  and  OnUconda  Kingt,  iiSU-1687. 
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(1421-1461).     He  was  born  aboat  1443.    In  tlie  SnhAn's  fanuljrj 

the   custom    was  to  allow   only    ooe   male   child    to    surviTe 

father,  so,   Trhen  the   new     Sult^a    Muhammad    II.    orderedf' 

,  destruction  of  all  hia   father's  male  children,   Yueaf    was 

ill   the  order.      His  mother   urged   that   the  boy's   life  mij 

spared,  and,  when  her  request  was  refused,  she  resolved  to  Bavcl 

by  stratagem.     With  the  help  of  a  Persian  merchant  named 

Imad-ud-diuj  who  was  then  in  Constantinople,  she  pat  another  i 

in  place  of  her  own.     She  gave  the  boy  Yusaf  to  the  care   -^ 

merchant,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  prv 

throughlife.  KhwAjaluiAd-ud-din  nobly  fulfilled  his  prom. 

the  boy  with  him  to  Savain  Persia,  and  carefully  attendei; 

ing  and  training.*      Uis  mother  heard  at  intervals  of  Yusufe 

and  later  on  sent  his  nurse,   with  her  son  Ghuzanfarbeg   . 

daughter  Dilshad  Aglis,  to  remain  with  him,  and  they  eeem  to 

never  afterwards  quitted  him.    Some  careless  words  of  the  nui " 

known  the  secret  of  Yusnf's  birth,  and  they  were  forced  to  i 

Turkish  governor   heavily  before  they  were  allowed  to  ' 

They  fled  to  Kum-Isphahdn  and  from  that  to  Shirtta. 

warned  in  a  dream,  set  out  for  India  and  in    14(31    i<..: 

port    of    Dabhol    in  Ratnitgiri.     He   was    then   about    tt  > 

handsome,  of  pleasing  manners,  and    well    educated.     A    1 

merchant    who   had  come     to    D4bhol    for  trade    invited    ' 

accompany  him  to  Bedar,  then  the  capital  of  the  Bahuiaui    !; 

Here  Yusuf  was  sold,  nominally  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the 

Mahmud  Gawdn,  who  appointed  him  to  the  Koyal  Bodyguii 

rose  rapidly  in  favour,  and,  being  expert  in  the  use  of  anus 

the  management  of  troops,  he  was  appointed  to  the  oommand 

guard,  and  soon  after  became   Master  of  the  Horse.      Yusuf.] 

seems  not  to  have  cared  for  court  employ,  had  himself   ♦-■.••-*<»i 

to  the  province  of  Berar  which    was  governed  by  Ni- 

Turk,   where,  as  commander  of   five   hundred  horse, Tie  1: 

distinguished  himself  and  gained  the  title  of  Adil   Khan. 

G^wdn  appointed  him  governor  of  Daulatabad,    and  on   M 

death  he  was  transfcrrea  to  Tlijdpur.     In  1 482,  on  the  acc^ 

Mdhmud  SbAh  li."  (1482  - 151 8)7Aciil  Khfin  visited  Bedar.    Thia  vg»  j 

seems  to  have  heen   as  much  a    demonstration  of  strength  m  ^j 

compliment ;  all  the  foreign  troops  looked  to  him  as  their  leader  (Uul 

encamped  with  his  troops  outside  of  the  city.     The  mai 

the  kingdom  was  theu  with  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Bhairi  who  I 

principal  institrator  of  the  murder  of  l(I^hmud  Gawan.     Thio 

seeing  that  Yusuf  would   be  a  formidable  obstacle  to  his  amt 

designs,  endeavoured  to  effect  his  destruction,  together  with  III 

all  his  troops  in  and  around  Bedar.     The  plot  failed.     Though 

Daily  reconciled,  Yusuf  was  sutisfied  that  he  had  nothing   to  ejtp«^ 

from  the  king.     He  returned  to  Bijjtpur  and  never  revisited 

capital.     He  governed-  his  province   as   a  half'indepeudent  cb 


'  From  SavA  jn  Persia,  where  Yusuf  was  brought  up,  Yuauf  himself,  andaflirl 
all  tho  Ailil  Shihi  kiaga,  were  knows  to  the  Portugurae  by  the  mune  oi  6«baj«. 
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m   1489,    he   threw  off  the  last  remnant   of  allegiance  and 

the  signs  of  royalty.     He  possessed  himself  of  the  country 

MJtt  the  iJhima  to  Bijdpur,  fixed  on    Bijapur  as  his  capital,   and 

span  a  fort,  now  known  as  the  Arkilla.  on  the  site  of  the  old  village 

'  BichkanhalL' 

Immediately  on  his  revolt,  Yusuf  Khin  was  attacked  hy  ]^4»'"' 
erid,  the  Bahmani  minister,  who  induced  the  Yijayanagar  king 
Farsimh  11.  (1487-1508)  to  join  in  the  war.  By  skilful  movements 
ifiuf  defeated  this  combination.  In  1498  he  was  again  attacked 
fanagar.  the  army  according  to  Ferishta  being  commanded 
imr^j,  the  regent-minister,  and  the  R^ja  himself  accompanying 
Ynsuf  fell  on  the  army  with  his  cavalry,  which  seem  to 
we  been  his  only  troops.  He  was  repulsed  but  renewed  the  attack 
ifch  such  vigour  that  the  Vijayanagar  army  fled  and  the  Rdja 
alfwas  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  on  his  way  to  the. 
The  results  of  this  victory  were  most  important ;  an 
imen^e  amount  of  booty,  in  elephants  horses  and  gold,  was 
iptured,  and  Yusuf  was  firmly  established  on  his  throne.  Shortly 
fter,  Yusuf  had  the  honour  of  receiving  his  former  master,  Mdhmud 
j6h  Bahmani,  in  his  capital,  and  of  showing  him  the  new  citadel 
id  the  palaces  which  wore  nearly  finished.  A  marriage  between 
"^iiti  Yusufa  daughter  and  Mahmnd'e  son  Ahmad  Shdh 
^arranged,  and  the  betrothal  was  performed  with  great  pomp  at 
irga.  In  the  same  year  (1498),  when  the  Bahmani  country 
Formally  distributed  among  Yusuf  Adil  Khan  of  Bijapur,  Ahmad 
fizlm  Khdn  of  Ahmadnagar,  and  KAsim  Borid  of  Bedar,  Goa  and 
le  neighbouring  disricts  foil  to  Yusuf  and  a  Bijdpur  officer  was 
jpointod  to  Goa.' 

Daring  Lis  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  with  varying  results,  the 

bag  was  always  embroiled  in  quarrels  with  the  Bahmani   minister 

t.^itn  Berid.and  with  the  king  of  Ahmadnagar.   About  1502   Yusuf 

kearly  caused  his  own  downfall  by  proclaiming  the  public  profession 

^  the  Shia  creed  in  Bijiipnr.*  His  education  in  Persia,  the  centreof  the 

Ubiii  faith,  had  given  Yusuf  a  liking  for  this  sect.     He  was  compelled 

»r  a  time  to  conform  to  the  Sunni  doctrines,  the  established  religion 

the  Bahmani  court,  but  seems  to  have  taken  the  first  opportunity 

publicly  professing  himself  a  Shia.  Theocc-asion  was  critical.  Some 

his  foreign  troops  were  Shida,  but  the  majority,  Turks  Peccania 

id  Abyssiniaos,  were  Sunm's,  and  none  of  the  neighbouring  kings 

likely  to  look  with  favour  on  the  establishment  of  heretical 

jctrines  in  the  new  kingdom.     None  of  these  reasons  was  sufficient 

deter   Yusuf  who  carried  out  his  plans  with  his  usual  judgment. 

71te  free  profession  of  the  Sunni   futh    was  allowed   in    all  his 
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*  Gkwe  to  thia  fort  and  on  the   area  now  includeJ  within  the   city  walla    were  aix 
Kiiiilii  villfuea,  Gichan-hali,  Ch*ndu-kert,   Kyad^,   KyatuDkeri.   Korbuthaii, 
,  but  not  a  trace  o(  theoi  romaina.     Bichkanhali  ia  euppoeod  to  have 
of  the   present  Arkilla,  and  a  low  circular  tower  near  the  coatna  it 
M  part  of  thie  old  village.     Mr.  H.  F.  Siloock,  C.  S. 
4it*,  III.  12,     Thia  accoant  aeems  inaccurate  aa  Vir  Naraiinh  or  Nar> 
11    «vi]',  rrtrgan  hi*  reign  in  1467  continued  to  reign  with  great  power  till  1606. 
ilngga'  Fcriahta,  lU.  19.  •  BriggV  Feriahta,  III.  22. 
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dominions,  a  toleration  which  greatly  aide<l  him   in  n 

power.     The  Ahiaadnagar  king  Ahmad  Bhairi  (1490  -  . 

ul-Mulk  of  Golkonda,  and  Amir  Berid  of  Bedar,  combined  agaiaatliii 

^  on  religious  grounds  and  invaded  the  kingdom.      Yasaf,   nod 
could  not  moet  the  allies  in  a  general  enjSfag'oment,    entrust 
defence  of  the  capital  to  his  general  KamdlKhAn^  marched 

and  endeavonred  to  create  a  diversion  by  ravaging  the   count 

cutting  off  the  Buppliee  of  the  mvading  armies.      He  also  tried 
obtain  aid  from  Im&d-uI-Mulk,  king  of  Ber^r;  but.  that  mona 
advised  him  if  he  wished  to  save  his  kingdom  to  recall   his  edict 
favour  of  the  Shia  faith.    Yusuf  recalled  his  edict,   and   Tmad' 
Mulk  succeeded   in  detaching  Ahmad  Bhain  and    Kutb-ul- 
from  the  league.      The  only  member  of  the  alliance  now  in  ars 
against  Yusuf  was  Amir  Berid  of  Bedar,  but  on  the  appmarh  -t! 
Yusuf's  troops  he  fled,  leaving  to  Yusuf  hia  camp  and  all  !■ 

•Thus  ended    what   is  called  in  the  Deccan  The   Holy    ^\  _. 
Faithful  Brethren.'     The  object  for  which  this  war  was  unde: 
was  not  gained.     On  his  return  to  his  capital,  Yusuf    re-ost^l' 
the  public  profession  of  the  Shia  faith,    and  from  that  date  t 
death  in  1510  uo  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  hia  relic' 

In  1502  the  Italian  traveller  Vgjj^jjgm^  described  j    ,  .^  .. 
walled    city   very  beautiful  and  very    rich  mth   splendid  b< 
The  king,  who  was  powerful,  rich,  and  liberal,  lived  in    p«rat 
and  pomp.     His  palace  had  many  chambers,  forty-four  of  which  1 
to  be  crossed  before  reaching  the  king's  chamber.     A  great 
of  his  servants  wore  on  the  instops  of  their  shoes   rubies,  di&v 
and  other  jewels.     About  a  league  from  the  city  was  a   mnaot 
guarded  and  walled  from  which  diamonds  were  dug.     The  peoj 
who  were  generally  of  a  tawny  colour,  were  Muhamtnadans,  wll 
dress  consisted  of  robes  or  very  beautiful  silk  shirts,  and  the 
shoes  or  boots  with  breecbes  after  the  fashion  of  sailors, 
ladies  went  abroad  their  faces  were  covered.     The  king  wa^ 
war  with  the  king  of  Narsinga,  that  is  with  Narsimh  king  • 
nagar.     The  BijApur  army  consisted  of  25,000  men,  horse  and  io 
the  greater    part    of  them  white     foreigners.     The   king  oi 
many  vessels  and  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  Christians.      The  i<l 
of  Goa,  which  belonged  to  BijApnr,  every  year  paid  the  BijApi; 
ten  thousand  golden  ducats  called  by  them  pardaU.     These  ^ 
were  smaller  than  the  seraphim  of  Cairo,   but  thicker,   ant 
two  devils  stfiraped   on   one   side  of  them  and  certain  letters  oa< 
other.^     The   fortress   of  Goa   was  near  the   sea.     It   was  wjilll 
after  the  European  manner,  and  was  commanded  by    a 
called  Savain  who  was  a  MAmeluke  and  at  the  head  of  four 


'  Briggs'  Ferishttt.  III.  28. 

>  This  r«in.ark  about  the  city  walls,  which  were  not  built  till  l.'iOS,  an»^  the 
of  the  diamond  hill  near  the  city,  soom  to  show  that  Viu-tbeinadoBoribeil  KijApurtiV 
hearaay. 

•  Pardai  or  pardao  or  pertah  or  hun  or  pagoda  is  •  Southern  ladiB  eoia  v. 
rare  ousea  bean  on  one  aide  the  doable  fisnre  of  Shiv  and  PAr^^ati  and  on  ili.: 
a  legend  showing  it  to  have  been  Btrnck  by  a  femalo  Boveroign  whose  t 
Sad^hiv.     Most  of  the  coins  bear  the  figures  of  Shiv  and  PArvati  on  > 
a  pyramidal  temple  on  the  other.  Hence  its  name  of  Pagoda.  B«dger'a  V&rtJi>:iiu*J 
Dote  1, 
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imelukes.^  With  these  Mdroelukes  like  his  master  he  waged 
great  war  with  the  king  of  Narainga.  Whenever  he  could  get 
lem  he  engaged  the  services  of  white  men  paying  each  £5  5s. 
£7  (15  -  20  Partf  fj/*)  a  month.  Before  entering  a  recruit  ainong 
braves  he  tested  his  strength  by  exchanging  blows  with  him 
>h  putting  on  a  leather  tunic.  If  the  new  comer  proved  strong 
was  entered  in  the  list  of  able-bodied  menj  if  weak  he  was  given 
>rk  other  than  fighting.^  


In  1-198,  under  Vascoda  Gama,  the  Portuguese  appeared  on  the 

k^nara  coast.     While  their  ships  were  at  anchor   at  Anjidiv  off 

[Arwar,  Sabayo,  that  is  Yusuf  Adil  Sh6h  of  Bij^pur or  rather  Yusuf  a 

►vernor  of  Goa,  ordered  a  MusalmAn  Jew,  who  was  at  the  head  of 

jjis  navy,  to  take  some  boats,  surprise  the  strangers,  and  bring  them 

isoners  to  Goa.     The  attempt  failed.      The  Portuguese  seized  and 

)gged  the  Jew,  destroyed  the  Goa  boats,  and  taking  the  Jew  to 

Portngal  baptised  him  under  the  name  of  Gasper  da  Gama.*    The' 

rortnguese  strengthened  their  hold  on  the  Kdnara  coast  by  an  alliance 

nth  the  Vijayanagar  king  Narsimh  II.  (1487-1508)   and   his  son 

ma  Raya  (1508-1534).    In  ]506Sabaia,  that  is  Yusuf  Adil  Shah, 

^a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  against  Anjidiv  under  arenegade  named  Antonio 

fSfnando  who  had  taken  the   Musalman  name  of  Abdulla.     The 

Portuguese  bravely  defended  their  fort  and  A.bdulla  had  to  withdraw. 

1509  Afonso   Dalboquerque  was  appointed   Portuguese  viceroy. 

the  latter  part  of  the    year,   or  early  in   1510,  he  formed  an 

fensive  and  defensive  league  with  Krishna   RAya  against  Bijapur. 

k.8  Goa  was  poorly  defended,  the  garrison  in  arrears,  and  the  people 

Bcontented,  Dalboquerque  marched  towards  Goa,  and,  on  the  1st 

}(  March  1510,  took  Panjim,  and  two  days  aft-erwards  the  town  and 

surrendered  without  a    struggle.      Two  months    later  (May) 

ij^pur  army*    under   Eamal  Khfln'^  entered  the  Goa  territory, 

I,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-one  days,  Dalboquerque  was  forced  to 

ithdraw  to    his   ships.     The   Portuguese   spent   the   four  rainy 

)ths    (Jnne- November)    in   making   preparations   and,    by   the 

of   November,  Dalboquerque  unaided,   as   Krishna   Raya  of 

Kyanagar  had  planned  to  seize  Goa  for  himself,  drove  the  Bij4par 

out  uf  the  city  and  island  of  Goa.^ 

Before  the  Portuguese  conquest  of  Goa  in  1510,  according  to  the 

Portuguese  traveller  Duurte  Barbosa  who  was  minutely  acquainted 

rith  the  west  coast  of  India  between  1500  and  1514,  the  Sab^m 

jlcani,  that  is  Yuauf  Adil  Shdh  of  Bijipor^  was  very  fond  of  Goa 
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I  VurthAiiia  probalily  meaiu  Georgian   and   European  ChriatiAna  who  lud  tarned 
[nMlmAoa.  *  Bwigtsr'a  Vartkema,  116  - 118. 

Twco  dk  Oftma's  Thrc«  Voyages.  244,  24G,  253. 

LccordtDg  ta  F»ria  y  Souza  {Kerr's  Voyages,  VL  133)  one  detachment  of    the 
jr  annv  was  (commanded  by  the  mother  and  women  of  the  BijApur  king,  who 


'.|i«  out  of  the  gnins  of  4000  prostitutes  who  followed  the  army. 

ia  y  Sdu»  (Kerr's  Voyages,  VI.  132)   Yusuf  Adil   8hilh  «lied 

i>l  Goa  by  Dalboquerque  on  the  Ist  of  March   1510;  according 

thta  (Brijjgs,  III.  30)  Be  died  some  months  later,  after  the  recapttu-e  of  Goa  iu 


its  of  the  Portuguese  conquest  of  Goa  are  givea  is  the  KJamn  Stntistioal 

it  Bombay  GaxetUn-r,  XV.  ^art  II.  108- 110. 
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and  at  one  time  thought  of  making  Goa  his  head-<{tiarters.    Ua 
him  it  was  a  great  place  of  trade  with  many  Moors,  white 
rich  merchants,  and  many  great  Gentile  merchants.    To  its  j 
flocked  ships  from  Mecca,  Aden,  Ormuz,  Cambay,  and   the 
country.     Sabaym   Delcani  lived  mnch  in  Goa  and   kept 
captain  and  men-at-arms,  and  without  his  leave  no  one  wenl 
in  by  land  or  by  sea.     The  town  was  large  with  goodly  bn 
and    handsome    streets   and   a   fine    fortress.     There    were 
mosques  and  many  Hindu  temples.     After  the  defeat  of  the  Efi 
fleet  at  Diu  in  South  KathiAwAr  in  1509  Sabaym   called 
runaway  Rumis,  that  is  Turkx  and  Mamelukes,  to  him  and 
them  with  great  honour.*     With  their  help  he  hoped  to  defeilj 
Portuguese.     Much  money  was  gathered,  great  ships  and  ht 
European-like    galleys    and    brigantineg    were  built,    and 
artillery  of  brass  and  iron  was   forged.     When   the   prej 
'were  well  advanced  they  set  out  and  took  all  native  craft 
under  a  Portuguese  pass."    Yusuf's  kingdom  of  Decani  had 
great  cities,  and  many  towns  inhabited  by  Moors  and   Gentiles,  j 
was  a  country   very  well  cultivated  and  abundantly  supplied 
provisions  and  had  an  extensive  commerce,  which  ]  "~ 

revenue   to  the    Moor    king    Mahamusn,    that   is    i  ' 
Bahmani  II.  (1482-1518)  the  nominal  overlord  of  Yusuf  Ac 
He  lived  very  luxuriously  and  with  much  pleasure,  in  a 
inland  called  Mavider  that  is  Ahmadabad  Bedar.     This    King  • 
the  whole  of  bis  kingdom  divided  among  Moorish   lords,  to 
of  whom  he    had    assigned    cities,    towns,  and    village^, 
lords  governed  and  ruled,  so  that  the  king  did  not  give 
in   bis  kingdom,  nor  did  he  meddle,  except  in  givinj.; 
pleasant  life  and  amusement.     All  these  lords  did  obeisauc 
and  brought  him  the  revenue  with  which  they  bad  to  come 
presence.     If  any  one  of  them  revolted  or  disobeyed,   the  ott 
went  against  him  and  destroyed  him,   or  reduced  him  agaisi 
obedience  to  the   king.     These  lords   frequently   had     wani 
differences    among   one  another  and  it  happened  that  some 
villages  from  others.     But  afterwards  the  King  made  peace 
administered  justice  between  them.     Each  one  had  many  horsed 
very  good  archers  with  the  Turkish  bow,  white  pe^ople  of 
figures.     Their  dress  was  of  cotton  stuff,  and  they  wore 
their  heads.  They  gave  large  pay  to  the  soldiers  :  they  spoke 
Persian  and  the  Decani  language,  which  was  the  natural 
of  the  country.     These  Moorish  lords  took  tents  of  cotton  intol 
field,  in  which  they  dwelt  when  they  went  on  a  journey  or  to 
They  rode  a  small  saddle,   and  fought  tied  to  their  horses, 
carried  in  their  hands  very  long  light  lances  with  four-sided 

Joints,   very  strong,  and  about  two  feet  (three  palms)   in  ler 
'hey  wore  tunics  quilted  with  cotton  called  laudeSf  and  some 
tunics  of  mail,  and  cad  their  horses  caparisoned.    Some  carried 


1  Rami,  properly  sn  inhabitant  of  Anatolia  in  Asia  Minor,  in  this  oaae  !■  Mim 
rather  than  Turk.    There  wer^  Europeana  in  the  Egyptian  fleet  at  Dia  aa  tb*  kV^H 
ffuese  found  books  in  Latin,  Italian,  and  Portugueae.  Faria  y  Soueaia  Kerr's  VonlA' 
VI.  1 19.  9  Stanley 'i!  Barboaa,  74. 77. 
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imcea  and  battle-axes,  two  swords  and  a  buckler,  and  a  Turkish  bow 

ippljed   with  many   arrows,  so   that   each   man  carried  oflensire 

^eapona  for  two.     Many  of  these  took  their  wives  with  them  t^  the 

\;  they  made  use  of  pack  oxen,  on  which  they  carried  theii* 

>la  when  they  travelled.     They  were  frequently  at  war  with  the 

of  Narsinga,  so  that  they  were  at  peace  but  for  a  short  time. 

[Gentiles  of  this  kingdom  of  Decani  were  blacky  well  made,  and 

Most  of  them  fought  on  foot  and  some  on  horseback.     The 

itile   foot  soldiers  carried  swords  and  shields,  and  bows   and 

rows,  and  were  very  good  archers.   Their  bows  were  long  after  the 

"lion  of  English  bows.     They  went  naked  from  the  waist  upwards 

id  wore  small  caps  on  their  heads.     They  ate  all  meat  except  cow. 

9y  were  idolaters  and  when  they  died  their  bodies  were  burnt,  and 

their  own  free  will  their  wives  burned  themselves  with  their 

husbands.^ 

In  1510  Yusuf  Adil  ShAh  died  of  dropsy  and  was  buried  at  Goge 

the  province  of  Shorftpur  in  the  Nizam's  territoiy  about  forty 

~38  east  of  Bij^pur.     Among  the  sovereigns  of  the  Decern,  Yusuf 

Ldil  Shdh,   whether  for  statesmanship  or  accomplishments,  holds 

[high,  probably  the  highest,  place.     His  character  and  his  adminis- 

ktion   have  no  trace  of  the  cruelty,  bigotry,  and  licentiousness 

ich  marked  some  of  the  Bahmani  kings.     Even  the  proclamation 

his    devotion    to    the    Shia    faith,    which  might  have    stirred 

^natical  excitement  and  bloodshed,  was  so  temperate  and  wise  as 

cause  no  permanent  uneasiness  or  loss  of  power.     He  was  the 

>ander  of  a  dynasty  which  of  all  Deccan  dynasties,   except  the 

^ntb  Shdhis  of  Golkonda,  has  left  the  noblest  memorials  of  its 

fttnesB.     He  was  the  patron  of  art  and  literature  in  the  highest 

Sgree  then  known  in  India.     To  his  subjects  of  all  creeds  and 

SHes  he  was  just  and  merciful,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  marriage 

a  Hindu  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Maratha  chieftain,  his  only  wife, 

ly  have  given  him  more  sympathy  with  hia  Hindu  subjects  than 

IS  at  all  Common  at  that  time.^ 

Yusuf  seems  to  have  developed  the  revenue  reforms  introduced  in 
178  by  M&hmudG^wdn.  He  also  seems  to  have  revived  those  reforms 
M£hmud  Oawdn'a  which  the  revolution  of  1489  had  prevented  from 
M&g  carried  out.  Under  Yusuf 's  government,  though  perhaps  less 
^guTarly  than  afterwards  under  the  Moghals,  the  country  was 
»lled  into  districts  or  garkiira.  Each  district  was  distributed 
long  Bub-divisions  which  were  generally  known  by  the  Persian 
imoa  parjann.Jiaryat,  $amat,vuJidl.  And  tulnka,a,nd  sometimes  by  the 
idu  uaiues  prdnt  and  desk.  The  revenue  was  generally  farmed 
imes  by  the  village.  Where  it  was  not  farmed  the  revenue  was 
?d  by  Hindu  officers.  Over  the  revenue  farmers  and  collectors 
an  agent  or  amil  who  collected  the  revenue,  managed  the  police, 
id  settled  civil  suits.  Civil  suits  relating  to  land  were  generally 
iferrod  to  juries  or  panchduuts.     In  cases  of  hereditary  property 
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to  which  government  was  a  party  the  Bijdpnr  jary  consisted^ 
fifteen  men  of  whom  two-thirds  were   MnsalmAns  and    on^t 
were  Hindus.     Over  each  groiip  of  agents  or  umilddrg  -wraa  a 
collector  or  mokumidar,  from  the  Arabic  moquaUa  the  Beat  of  i 
The  office  of  chief  collector  in  theory  waa  held  for  a  short    _ 
years  ;  in  practice  the  chief  collector  was  allowed  to  hold  his 
for  a  long  period  and  sometimes  to  pass  it  to  his  son.   Over  thei 
collector  there  waa  generally  a  provincial  governor  or  subha.    De 
and  formal  writings  were  made  out  in  the  governor's  name,  bat  he  i 
mot  always  live  in  the  district  and  he  never  took  part  in  its  reve 
management.^    Thoagh    the   chief   power    in    the     eoaiit 
£1  uhammadan  large  numbers  of  Hindus  were  employed  in  the_ 
of  the  state.     Tho  garrisons  of  hill  forts  were  generally  ~ 
Marathds.  R^moshis.  and  Bedars,  fortified  towns  and  a  few 
of  special  strength  being  reserved  for  Musalman  comraandantfl 
Jeilleddrs.  Parts  of  the  plain  country,  with  the  title  of  estateholde 
idairddr  and  of  hereditary  head  or  desl^mukh.  were  entrusted  to  k 
Hindus,  chiefly  Brahmans,  Lingiijataj  and  Marath^ls.      The  t«js 
these  estates  was  generally  uiilitnry,  the  value  of  the  g-rant  beit 
proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  which  the  holder  maintain^ 
jJnmbers  of  Hindus  were  employed  in  the  Bijiipur  armies^     Fi 
ieuds  or  personal  hate,  and  in  border  villages  probably  a  respect  I 
the  chances  of  war,  often  led  members  of  the  same  family  to  i 
Bervioe  in  rival  Musalmdn  states.     Hindus  of  distinguished  ser 
vere  rewarded  with  the  Hinda  titles  of  Raja,  Hdtk,  and  /' ' 

Yusuf  Adil  Shi,h  was   succeeded  by  his  son  Israel  , 
(1510- 1534)  a  boy  of  five.     During  the  young  king's  minonty 
minister  KamAl  Kh6n  was  apppointed  regent.     One  of  his  first 
was  to  restore  tne  public  profession  of  the  Snnni  faith,  by  which] 
gained  the  attachment  of  the  Deccani  portion  of  tho  army,  as" 
the  approval  and  respect  of  tho  neighbouring  kings.     Tliis 
change  was  mainly    made   with  a   view  to  his  own   advauc 
Tempted  by  the   success  which  had  followed  hia  master  YusufJ 
his  revolt  against  M^hmnd  Sh^h  Bahmani,  and  seeing    how 
efforts  of  the  Berid  family  of  Bedar  had  also  succeeded,  Kamdl 
planned  to  depose  the  young  king  and  seat  himself  on  the   Btj^ 
throne.     To  this  end  he  opened  secret   negotitations   with   i 
Berid  of  Bedar,  who  had  designs  on  the  Ahmadnagar  kindle 
wEere  Burhin  Nizdm  (1508-1553)  was  also  a  minor,  and  ar 
and  defensive  alliance  was  formed  between  them.     The  : 
in  the  Bijapnr  army  were  likely  to  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to 
Khan's  ambitious  designs.     He  contrived  greatly  t*^  ir^-.T.^»^=^ 
Deccan  element  by  entertaining  a  number  of  the   i 
horse,  and  dismissing  all  foreigners  except  300  "who  lormcu 
king's  bodyguard.     He  fixed  on  the  30th  of  May  1511  as  the  ln< 
day  for  deposing  Ismail.     Hud  the  project  been  carried  out  on 
day  it  would  have  succeeded.     It  was  delayed  on  the  advice  of 
astrologers,  who  warned  the  minister  that  some  dangerous  days 
him  were  at  hand.  Kamdl  Kh^n  confined  himself  to  his  palace, 
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trengthened  his  gaards,  ^ving  out  that  he  was  ill.  This  delay 
Ijfave  the  qneen-motherj  Bubuji  Khdnam,  the  chance  of  attempting  to 
3e  her  son."  ^Her  sptes  had  totd'her  of  the  plot  and  she  adroitly 
[turned  Kanial  Khdn's  seclusion  to  his  own  destructioa.  Yusnf  Turk,* 
le  king's  foster-father,  was  chosen  as  the  agent  for  the  minister's 
[destruction  and  gladly  took  the  part  assigned  to  him.  Under  pre- 
roce  of  gaining  the  minister's  leave  to  visit  Mecca,  Yusui  was  allowed 
ito  the  palace.  Approaching,  according  to  custom,  with  great 
mmility,  he  made  his  obeisance  and  uttered  several  flattering 
ipeeches  which  pleased  Kamdl  Khdn,  who  called  him  nearer  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  give  him  betel  leaf.  Yusuf  putting  his 
ids  under  the  cloth  that  covered  his  shoulders  advanced  as  if  to 
sive  the  leaf.  The  minister  stretched  out  his  hand  to  put  the 
on  the  cloth,  when  Yusuf  with  the  quickness  of  lightning  draw- 
a  dagger  hid  beneath  the  cloth,  stabbed  Kamdl  KhAn  in  the 
ireast  with  all  his  force,  so  that  he  fell  and  died  with  a  loud  groan/ 
^usuf  Turk  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  attendants.^  Though  a  rumour 
'  what  had  happened  spread  through  the  city  and  caused  consider- 
kbie  alarm  to  Kara4l  Khdn's  adherents,  Israitil  was  not  yet  safe.  To 
lay  the  excitement,  Kamdl  Khan's  mother  and  his  brother  Safdar 
gave  out  that  the  minister  was  wounded  not  dead.  To  support 
lia  atory  the  body  was  set  ou  pillows  in  a  window  overlooking  tha 
laco  court  as  if  to  receive  the  salutation  of  the  people.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  anger  caused  by  the  attempted  assassination,  and 
lowing  that  every  moment's  delay  helped  the  royal  party  to  com- 
'teir  arrangements  for  defence,  Safdar  Jang  hurried  with  a 
f  armed  men  to  the  citadel  and  attacked  the  palace.  Dilshad 
la,  Yusuf  Adil  Shah's  foster-sister,  encouraged  the  palace-guard, 
spite  of  their  stubborn  resistance,  the  assailauts,  who  were 
imerous  and  well  armed  with  muskets,  would  have  carried  all 
jfore  them  had  not  the  gan-ison  been  strengthened  by  a  number  o£ 
loya]  foreign  soldiers  who  climbed  into  the  palace  by  ropea  thrown. 
>ver  the  walls.  The  palace  gates  were  forced  open  and  the  rebels 
beaded  by  Safdar  Jang  rushed  into  the  courtyard.  They  were  met 
>y  a  discharge  of  fire-arms  from  the  terrace  of  the  palace^  and 
~  ifdar  Jang  was  wounded  in  the  eye.  He  took  refuge  under  a  wall 
the  top  of  which  the  king,  a  child  of  six,  was  standing.  Seeing 
lis  enemy  the  child  rolled  over  upon  him  a  heavy  stone  which  fell 
his  head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  insurgents  fled  to 
jk  Kanitil  Khau,  and  finding  him  dead  dispersed.  The  royal 
>ops  rallied  round  the  young  king  and  the  city  was  quickly  cleared 
~ie  disafFticted.  Among  the  most  prominent  men  on  the  king's 
in  this  outbreak  was  Khusru  Turk,  who,  in  reward  for  his 
ices  received  the  estate  orBcTgaum  and  the  title  of  AsadKhAn. 
ibly  o^ving  to  the  advice  of  Asad  Kh^n  the  young  king  s 
began  with  great  success.  One  of  his  first  measures  was,  in 
if  to  restore  the  Shia  faith  which  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
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regent  Kamill  Kbdn.  In  1514  the  kings  of  AbiDadnagar, 
and  Golkonda  leagued  ngaingt  him.  The  confederate  army,  ace 
pan  led  by  the'TJaliinani  kmg  MAhmtid  ShUb  11.  (1482-1518) 
•  his  son  Ahmad  at  the  head  of  25,000  cavalry,  marched 
Bij^pur,  laying  waste  the  country  aa  they  came.  Ismail 
attempt  to  meet  this  invasion  in  the  field.  When  the  attacH 
force  had  reached  AUdpur,  a  suburb  of  Bijapar  aboat  a  mile 
half  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  he  led  against  them  in  ] 
his  own  12,000  foreign  cavalry  and  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
Bahmani  army  fled,  leaving  Mahmud  Shdh  Bahmani  and  his 
Ahmad  in  the  victor's  hands,  who  treated  the  royal  captive 
the  greatest  courtesy.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  mai 
Ismail's  sister  Mussiti  with  Ahmad  the  son  of  the  Bahmani 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed,  and  their  marriage  waa  cell 
with  great  pomp  at  Kulbarga.  In  1519  Ismdil's  rank  and  ind< 
dence  were  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  Persia  ^vho  aent 
ambnssador  to  his  court.'  In  the  same  year  (1519)  Krishna 
of  Vijnyanagar  (1508-1534)  extended  hi- 

the  Krishna  and  possessed  himself  of  the  

the  Raicbnr  Doab,  while  under  the  influence'  drVine,  Ismail,  at 
head  of  2000  men,  attempted  to  cross  the  Krishna,    without 
precantioDs,  in  the  face  of  the  hostile  force.    The  result  m 
ruinous  defeat,  the  king  himself  narrowly  escaping  and   the 
having  to  return  to  BijApur.     This  victory  enabled  Kriahua 
and  his  successors  for  several  years  to  keep  BAdjlmi  and  prol 
other  parts  of  South  Bijfipur. 

In  1524   Ismflil's  sister  Mariam  was  married  to  Burhjtn  Ki 
of  Ahmadnagar  (1508  -  1553).     As  Ismdil  failed  to  keep  his  pi 
of  ceding  the  fort  of  Sholapur  and  its  five  and  a  half  rlistricts  as 
sister's  marriage   portion,    Burhan  NizAm,   aided  by  Imad    Shihi 
Berar   and   Amir   Berid     regent    of  Bedar.   marched     tvith   fo 
thousand  men  to  besiege    ShoWpur  and  to  occupy  the  five  and 
half  districts.  Ismdil  opposed  them  with  ten  thousaud  foreign  tr 
and  throe  thousand  archers.     The  archers  were  surprised  by  a 
of  the  allied  army,  were  defeated,  and  dispersed.    But,  rallying  i 
distance,  they  approached  the  confederate  camp  and  were  allc 
to  pass.     They  seized  the  advantage,  attacked  the  confederal 
and,   after  a   dreadful  slaughter,    etfected    their    retreat.     IsG 
advanced  next  morning  against  the  allies,   who  were  not  recote 
from  their  panic,  and  whose  line  was  formed  in  the  utmost  disoi 
and  confusion.     The  allies  made  but   little  resistance;  their 
was  taken,  and  vast  riches  fell  to  the  vicUjrs,'    In  1528  Asad  Kl 
the  Bijfipur  general,  again  defeated  Burhdn  Nizdm  and  Amir 
who  had  attacked  the  Bijapur  country.     In  1529  Asad  Kh&n  enter 
the  Amir  Berid's  camp  at  night  and  carried  off  the  regent  on 
bed  where  he  lay  in  a  drunken  sleep,     Bedar  was  captured 
Amir  Berid  became  practically    the  vassal  of   the  Bijapar  k 
Shortly  after  Ismiil,  aided  by  Imad  Shdh  of  Berar  recovered 
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rts  of  Raichur  and  Mudgal  from  KriGhna  Rdya  of  Vijayana?ar, 

it  was  prevented  from  passing  further  by  an  invasion  of  Burhdn 

Im  and  Amir  Berid  from  the  north.   In  1533  Burhda  Nizfira  was 

defeated  and  with  difficulty  escaped.     Much  plunder  fell  into 

Te  hands  of  IsmAil  and  his  superiority  was  established  throughout 

\e  Deccan.     This  battle  was  known  as  the  Foreign  Boys'  Victory 

>ecause  it  was  in  great  measure  won  by  a  corps  of  sons  of  foreigners 

>d  Rajputs.'    A   Kdnareae  inscription  dated   1533-34  (S.  1455)  at 

ishaiikari,    three    miles    south-east    of   Bdddmi,     shows     that 

luring  this  time  BidAmi  and  probably  other  parts  of  South  Bijapar 

jntinued  to  belong  to  Vijayanagar.^     In  1534  Ismitil  died  and  was 

'at  Goge  near  liis  falhen     According  to  a  writer  of  that  time 

ad  by  Ferishta  Ismail  AdilShflh  was  just,  prudent,  and  patient, 

id  80  abuudantly  magnanimous  that  ho  gave  rewards  without  too 

linately  inquiring  into  the  state  of  his  treasury.     In  his   extreme 

joerosity  he  often  pardoned  public  criminals,  and  never  would  listen ' 

slander.     He  was  never  passionate  and  was  always  sensible  and 

lute.     He  was  an  adept  in  painting,  varnishing,  arrow-making  and 

leriug    saddle-cloths.     In   music   and   poetry   he    excelled 

i  his  age.     Ho  was  fond  of  the  company  of  poets  and  learned 

numbers  of  whom  were  munificently  supported  at  his   court. 

[e  dearly  loved  repartee  and  no  king  of  the  Deccan  was  his  equal 

humour.     He  seldom  used  tho  Deccan  tongue,  and  was  fonder  of 

^orkish  and  Persian  manners  music  acd  language,  than  of  those 

__  thFDeccan.     This  was  owing  to  tho  education   he  had  received 

from  his  aunt  Dilshad  Agha,  who,  by  his  father's  desire,  kept  him 

much  as  possible  from  the  company  of  Deccanis,  so  that  he  had 

relish  for  their  society.' 

Shortly  before  Ismail's  death  the  popular  feeling  was  in  favour 
the  younger  son  Ibrdhim,  but  Asad  Khan  at  Ismail's  earnest 
|uc'st  placed  his  eldest  son  Mallu  on  the  throne.  MajJiu  Adil  tShah 
roved  a  disgrace  to  his  dynasty.  He  plunged  into  most  filthy 
•baucheries  and  disgusted  all  the  great  nobles  of  tho  court.  His 
in d mother  Bubuji  Khfinam,  seeing  that  his  rule. would  ruin  the 
igviom,  advised  that  he  should  bo  deposed.  After  a  reign  of  six 
aths  he  was  dethroned  and  blinded,  and  his  brother  was  raised  to 
^throne  onder  the  title  of  Ibrdhim  Adil  Shdh. 
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Tbr/ihim  Adil  Shah  I.  (1534-1567)  was  the  first  Bij/lpur  king' 
rljo  followed  the  Sunni  faith.*  Tho  change  of  religion  was  accom- 
led  by  a  complete  military  change.  The  late  king  Ismail,  warned 
by  the  rebellion  of  liamnl  khan,  Lad  greatly  increased  the  foreign 
ufonient  in  tho  army,  but,  as  these  foreigners  were  Shids,  under 
IbrAhim    they    were  obliged  to  give    way    to    CHe^  "Deccan  and 
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Abyssiniau  element  which  was  Sanni.  As  Ibrdhim  had 
the  natives  of  the  Deocas,  BlarAthi  took  the  place  uf  Pc 
IftTifrnagn  y^  ftMAHa^g  ^BfJi^"*"""  *^"^  many  j^r^hmftna  ^ 
Hiiulas  rose  to  eminence  in  the  royal  service.  Mar^tha 
Tfero  also  engaged.  Ho  entertained  3000  Deccan  caya 
iDBtead  of  the  Bahmani  system  of  solf«horsed  cavaliei's  or  si 
enlisted  men  of  low  position  who  were  supplied  with  si 
and  were  called  bdrgirt}  \n  154-2,  at  Vijayanagar,  ohj 
of  Krishna  R6ya,  or  more  probably  of  Achyata  Raje 
R^ja  nsurpod  the  throne  and  ruled  in  the  name  of  Sc 
the  lawful  king  whom  he  kept  in  confinement.  A< 
Ferishta  Ibrahim  Adil  Sh6h  had  so  much  influence  in 
that  the  Vijayanagar  king  paid  a  heavy  tribute  and  acknoi 
supremacy  of  Bijdpur,     Tlus  seems  doubtful  as  inscriptionl 

kings  hafl  not  lost  their 


of  lijldimr"^nr^h6   two   15ftdami    inscriptions  one  dat 
(S.  1465)    records   the   construction  of  a  ba-stion,   at>d 
dated  1547-48   (S.   1469),  records  a  grant  to  a  guild 
The  Tolaohkod  inscription,  dated  1544-45  (S.1466),  recox 
of  the  village  of  the  Ddnakasirivur  on  the  bank  of  the 
or  Maldpahari  for  the  maintenance  of  a  temple.* 

About  this  time  (1542)  while  Ibiilhim*s  distmst  of  his  i 
Asad  Khtln,  who  was  a  staunch  Shia,  had  driven  hitr 
estate  of  Bolgaura,  Burhdn  NizAm  of  Ahmadnagar  and  Ami 
entered  the  Bijapur  country  from  the  north.  They  wer^ 
by  Asad  Khan  from  Belgaum  to  save  his  estate  from  bein^H 
The  armies  mnrched  to  Bijapur,  spreading  fire  and  slaQ 
far  as  the  capital.  Ibrahim  Adil  Sh^h,  thinking  himself 
to  oppose  the  invaderSj  fled  to  Kulbarga.  Asad  Khii 
explaining  that  he  was  loyal  to  his  king  and  had  joined  the  i 
under  compulsion,  induced  Imad  Shah  of  Berdr  to  help  hia 
To  prevent  the  Berir  army  from  joining  IbrAhim,  Burhda. 
and  Amir  Berid  raised  the  siege  of  Bijapur,  ravaged  tUc 
and  moved  towards  Kulbarga,  where  they  were  corapletelj 
This  and  the  death  of  Amir  Berid  induced  Burhan  Nizi 
for  peace  which  was  granted.  In  1543  Biidpijrjvvas  atl 
three  sides,  by  Burhan  Niz6m  on  the  north,  by  Jamshid 
on  the  east,  and  by  Ritm  lldja  on  the  south.  Burhan 
Rdm  Raja  were  bought  off  by  concessions,  and  Asad 
Bijitpur  general,  centred  his  efforts  against  Golkonda. 
Kutb  Shah  was  completely  defeated  and  so  wounded  that  h 
was  disfigured  for  life.  After  reducing  Golkonda,  Ibrdhim 
his  arms  against  Burhan  Nizam,  who,  roused  to  action  b 
Rdja  of  Vijayanagar,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Urchan  on 
bank  of  the  Bhima  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  In£.    After  i 
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Itree  wet  months  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ibrahim 
id  the  Bhiina  and  defeated  Barh^a  Nizdm  with  immense 
including  250  elephants  and  170  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
jiition  and  camp  equipage.  In  this  action  Ibr&him  fought 
great  valour  killing  three  antagonists  in  single  combat  with 
m  hand.^  After  this  success  Ibrahim  became  cruel,  suspicious, 
Ited.  Taking  advantage  of  the  general  disaffection  Burhan 
i  regained  his  losses,  defeated  IbrAhim  in  several  engagements, 
ace  more  threatened  to  destroy  his  power.  A  conspiracy  was 
L  fool  for  deposing  Ibrdhim  and  placing  his  brother  AbduUa 

>  throne.  The  plot  was  discovered  and  Abdulla  had  to  fly  to 
frhere  the  Portuguese  committed  great  havoc  on  the  Bijdpur 
»rie8,  wasting  with  fire  and  sword  the  towns  between  Goa  and 
>t  in  Ratnagiri.'  Abdulla's  flight  to  Goa  roused  the  king's 
nons  against  Asad  Khan,  who  had  to  retire  to  Belgaum. 
>ite  of  the  treatment  he  had    received  at  Ibrdhim's  hands, 

Khdn  rejected  Abdulla's  offers,  who  was  advancing, 
rted  by  the  rortugaese  and  by  Burhdn  Nizdm.  Bnrhdn  Nizam, 
d  of  advancing  to  Bijdpur  remained  at  Bclgaum  in  the  hope 
Juring  that  fort.  But  Asad  Khtln  continued  staunch  to  the 
others  of  the  leading  nobles  followed  his  example,  a  large  force 
red  to  Ibrdhim'a  aid,  and  Abdulla  and  the  Portuguese  were 
I  to  retire.  Feeling  death  approaching  Asad  Khan  asked 
im  to  visit  him  in  Belgaum.  Ibrdhim  started  to  visit  him,  but 
I  he  reached  Belgaum  Asad  Kh&n  waa  dead  (1549).  Abdulla 
I  Goa  and  was  kUled  in  lb64:. 

l551  an  alliance  was  made  between  Burhdn  Niz^m  of  Ahmad- 

and  the  ^ing  of    Vijayanagar ;  amT  Tiostilities  were  began 

t  the  Bijdpur  king  and  his  ally  Ali   Berid   of  Bedar.    Kal^dn 

►  Bedar  state  was  besieged  by  the  Ahmadnagar  troops, 
brdhim  marched  to  relieve  it.  At  first  he  met  with  some 
B,  but  he  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  and  had  to  fly 
B  life.  Next  year  (1052)  he  lost  SholApur,  Mudgal,  and 
lir,  the  two  last  places  falling  into  the  bands  of  their  former 
feors,  the  Vijayanagar  kings.  On  the  death  of  Burhdn  Nizam 
'58,  his  successor  Husain  (1553*  1565}  made  peace  with 
im,  but  Ibrahim,  in  the  hope  of_  recovering  ^holipar, 
led  the  cause  of  Husain's  brother  and  rival  Ali,  and  also 
.ded  a  treaty  with  Vijayanagar.  Ibrahim  trusted  much  to  the 
>m  Scif-ain-uT^Mulk,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  late  king 
imadnagar  who  had  entered  his  service.  A  battle  ensued 
Jholdpur,  which  would  have  been  won  by  Bijdpur  had  Ibrahim 

fc)eif-ain-ul-Mulk.     Ibrahim    fancied    himself   betrayed, 

pom  the  field,  and  when  Seif-ain-ul-Mulk  joined  him  at 

9d  him   with    such  discourtesy  that  Seif-ain-ul-Mulk 

oast  of  Sdtdra.     Here,  making  himself  master  of  the 

''  hy  tbo  MAn,  and  of  Vjllva,  Miraj,  and  other  districts, 

>  powerful    that  he    defeated  first  a  royal  force  and 
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afterwards  on  army  coimnanded  by  the  king,  pursued   Isi 
Bijttpur,  and  would  probably  hare  taken  the  city  but  for  the 
of  the  brother  of  the  king  of   Vijayanagar  with    a  strong 
-  In  1557  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah    died,      llis  death  was  tbe 
intemperate  habits.     During  his  last  illness  many  of  his 
attendants  were  beheaded  or  trodden  to  death  by  elephants. 

Ibrdhim  wa.s  succeeded  by  his  son  Alj_Adil  Shih  T.(l55^-1.585yJ 
the  time  of  IbrAhim's  death  his  two  sons,  both  of  whom  had  incu 
their  father's  displeasure  by  their  devotion  to  the   Shia   f    " 
in  confinement,   tbe  elder  Ali  in  the  fort  of  Miraj,  anci 
Tamasp    in    Belgaura.     When    Ibrdhim's    iTTe    was    dt 
Muhammad  Kisnwar  Khan,  the  son  of  Asad  Khda  a  man  < 
moved  towards  Mira],  lo  secure  the  sacoession  to  prince  Ali. 
commemorate  his  accession  the  king  ordered  a  town    to  bo 
.  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Bijapur  and  oalledlFbbaJjapnr.^ 
at  the  same  time,  rewarded  Kishwar  Khan  by  making  him  c" 
in-chief.  Ali's  great  desire  was  to  recover  SholApur  from  i 
nagar  king.     With  this  object  Be" sent  an  embassy  to  A  • 
and,  at  the  same  time,  despatched  Kiahwor  Khdn  to  Vii  . 
negotiate  an  alliance  with  Ram  RAja.  The  embassy  toV 
more  successful  than  that  to  Ahmadnagari     feo  close  d-u   ., 
between  BijApur  and  Vijayanagar  become,  that  when  Ali 
visit  to  RAm  Rdja,  his  wife  adopted  him  as  her  son.  In  1 558 ' 
kings  invaded  Ahmadnagar  with   complete  success.    Husain 
Shih  (1553-1565)   after  a  time  managed  to  buy  oflF    t       ' 
king,  but, immediately  afterwards,  relying  on  the  aid  of  Ibrn 
1581)  the  king  of  Golkonda  renewed  hostilities.   The  result  wastb 
was  again  attacked  by  the  Bijapur  ^qd  Vijayanagar  forces,  which 
joined  by  tbe  Golkonda  king,  who  threw  over  his  ally,  and  the 
of  A^mttdni:^gar  wftj^  beaieged  by  the  confederate  army.      Var 
causes,  one  of  the  chief  being  the  disgust  of  the  Musalm^s  at 
overbearing  conduct  of  Rdm  Rdja,  ended  in  the  siege  being 
and  RAm  Rdja  returned  to  his  dominions  which  he  had  consider 
increased  at  the  cost  of  his  allies.     He  captured  Bdgalkot  and  prol 
was  complete  master  of  the  country  south  of  the  Krishna,     Alt 
Shah  was  so  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Rdm  Raja's  army  that  I 
years  later  (15G0)   he  formed  a  close  alliance    with   the  king' 
Ahmadnagar   for  the  overthrow  of  Rdm  Rdja,  and  this  alliance 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Ali  Adil  Shdh  with   C' 
daughter  of   Husain  Nizam  Shdh  of  Ahmadnagar. 
Golkonda  and  Bedar  also  joined  the   confederacy  and   every 
was    made  to    render  the    expedition  a  success.       The  power  j 
Vijayanagar  had  made  rapid  strides  during  the  few  preceding 
and  menaced  the  existence  of  the  neighbouring  Musalmdn  kingt 
Several  districts  had  been  wrested  from  Bijapur,   and  the  kioj 
of  Golkonda  had  also  suffered  severely  from  the   encro&i 
the  powerful  Rdm  Rdja.      It  was  not  difficult  for  the  all- 
to  find  grounds  of  quarrel  and  to  give  colour  for  a   final 
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A.dil  Shah  demanded  the  restitation  of  Bagalkot  and  the  B^ichiir 
b.  His  demaDd  met  with  an  insolent  refusal,  and  the  Bijdpar 
lasador  was  driven  from  Vijajauagar.  The  four  kings  set  out 
leir  expedition  against  R4m  Rilja  and  marched  to  Talikoti,  a 
B  village  about  forty  miles  east  of  Bij^pur.  They  appear  to 
t  made  T^likoti  their  head-quarters,  and  from  this  circumstance 
iecisive  battle  which  was  afterwards  fought  is  known  as  the  battle 
&likoti,  though  it  was  fought  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Krishna 
i  thirty  miles  south  of  that  village.  JRdm  Haja  was  not  slow 
eet  his  enemies  and  proved  himself  no  moan  opponent  All  the 
Bfces  of  his  state  were  gathered  for  a  final  struggle  between  the 
3a  and  the  Musalman  rulers  of  the  Deccan.  The  Vijayanagar 
r  is  said  to  have  included  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  2000 
lants,  and  1000  guns;  while  AH  Adil  Sh6h  had  an  army  of 
),000j  with  over  700  elephants,  and  his  colleagues  wore  probably 
DQch  behind  him  in  strength.  Allowing  for  exaggeration 
oen  150,000  and  200,000  troops  must  have  been  engaged  in  the 
eof  T^likoti  (January  25th,  1565).  The  Hindu  army,  under  the 
nand  of  Riim  R^ja  in  person,  was  encamped  on  the  right  or  south 
:  of  tho  Krishna,  commanding  the  ford  by  which  the  allies  were 
cted  to  cross.  On  arriving  at  the  ford  the  allies  found  their 
\ge  stopped,  as  the  Hindu  prince  had  raised  powerful  batteries 
h  swept  the  crossing.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
ved  to  attempt  to  entice  the  Hindu  army  from  its  position  by 
SBuvring  along  the  loft  bank  as  if  to  cross  by  the  Dhanur  ford, 
niles  higher  up.  Accordingly  the  Musalmtln  army  was  put  in 
on  and  marched  leisurely  up  the  left  bank  for  three  days  in  the 
>tion  of  Dhanur.  This  device  succeeded.  Tho  Hindu  army 
doned  its  defences,  marched  parallel  with  the  allied  army  on  the 
Bite  bank,  and  is  even  said  to  have  entrenched  itself  at  Dhanur 

>  had  previously  done  at  Ingulgi.  "Wten  tho  lifuhammadans 
lacceeiled  in  withdrawing  their  opponents  from  the  ford,  they 
led  back  by  night,  and,  next  morning  crossed  the  river  in 
y,  and  took  their  position  in  the  originally  chosen  line  of  battle, 
whole  army  marched  in  three  divisions  to  attack  tho  Hindus  in 

new  encampment.  They  were  met  by  vast  flights  of  rockets, 
charges  from  tho   wings  of  the   Hindu  army  so  spirited  that 

speedily  throw  the  wings  of  the  allies  into  disorder.  The 
■e  commanded  by  Husain  Nizam  Shdh  of  Ahmadnagar  kept 
Dken,  and,  pushing  forward,  was  soon  engaged  with  the  Hindu 
<e  comnaanded  by  Rslm  Rdja  in  person.     The  Hindus  gradually 

way  and  Ram  Raja  entered  his  state-Utter  and  ordered  his 
&ts  to  carry  him  oli  the  field.  When  the  men  had  gone  some 
Boe  they  set  down  the  litter  and  fled.     RAm  R^ja  mounted  a 

►  and  tried  to  escape,  but  he  was  surrounded,  made  prisoner, 

)roaght  before  Husain  Nizdm  Shdh.     The  king  ordered  his 

to  be  cut  off,     Tho  order  waw  at  once  carried  out,  and  his 

•et  on  a  long  spear  that  it  might  be  seen    by  all.     Seeing 

leader  slain  the  Hindus  fled  on  all  sides  mercilessly  pursued  by 
(nbummadans.  Tho  victora  gained  an  enormous  booty  and 
red  their  success  by  invading  Vijayanag&r.  The  capital  was 
I  and  givyn  over  to  plunder,  and  few  buildings  escaped 
«77-M 
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the  general    dovaatation.     Rdm  Raja's  head  was  carried  to 
nagar  and  for  many  years   was  shown  as  a  trophy    on  the 
of  the  battle.      An  imitation  head  in    stone  was  cut  at  Bijd 
AmlShAhi.,    and  set  iu  the  wall  near  the  main  gateway  of  the  Arkilla   at 
op^ming    of    a   sewer/    where  some   o\    the    present    iuhBhit 
of  Bijdpur  remombor  having  seen  it.     In  1825  when  OhAu 
Kdja  of  Siit^ru,  visited  the  city,  he  ordered  this  stone   \xcni. 
removed  and  thrown  into  the  Til)  Bdvdi,  where  it  probably 
Though  nominal  rulers  contiBued  till    1587  the  battlu  of 
was  a  deathblow  to  Vijayanagar.     From  that  date  its  hist 
an  independent  kingdom  ceased.     Jealousy  between  Bijipor 
Ahmadnagar  for  some  years  prevented  the  division  of  tho  Viji 
nagar  country,  beyond  the  recovery  of  the  parts  of  Bijapur  wl 
B4m  RAja  had  lately  usurped.     In  1565,  soon  after  the  bat 
TAlikoti,  Huaain  Niaim  (1553-1565)  died  and  was   sacoec 
"  Murtaza  (1565^1588)    a  minor.     Talcing  advantage  of 
minority,  in  ^e  hope   of  gaining  a  further  share  of   Vijay»i 


^iege  ofOoa, 
1571. 


All  Adil  Shdh  in  1567  espoused  the  cause  of  Ram  Raia'a  |pi 

Yenkatduri  ap! 
an  invasiou  of 


RAi  against  Venka!53ri  Rdm  RAja^s  brother. 

io  the  jealousy  of  Ahmadnagar  and_proeured 

territory  from  that  quarter.     Kishwar  Khdu  was  sent  to  opj 
Ahmadnagar  army  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain.'' 

In  1570  Bij&pur,  Ahmadnagar,  the  Zamorin  of  Kalikat,  and 
king  pntcliin  in  Sumatra,  leagued  together  to  drive  the  Porti 
out  of  tEe  east.     It  was  arranged  that  the  fmx  poworsBnoaltJ 
the  same  time  attack  the    Portuguese    possessions    in    India 
Sumatra.     The  burden  of    tho  fighting  was  to  fall  to  Bijapar 
to    Ahmadnagar,    Ali    Adil   Shiih  was  to  take  Goa,  and   Mai 
NizAm  Shdh  (1565  - 1588)  was  to  take  Cheul  in  KoUba.     Ua 
Ali   Adil   Shiih  and  his  general  Nori  Kh^n  the  BijApur  aftnj 
said  to  have  numbered  100,000  fighting  men,  of    whom    35,(1 
were  horse,   with  2140  war  elephants,  and  850  pieces  of 
most  of  which  were  of  extraordinary  size.     Besides  those  pr 
tions  some  barks  were    taken  upon   mules   to  bo  launched  la 
river  to  aid  the  invaders  in  passing  to  tho  island  of  Goa. 
this    vast  army  Ali  Adil   Shah  marched  towards   Goa   about 
end  of  December.     On  the  night  during  which  they  passed  to 
low  country  so  many  fires  were  lit  on  the  hill  sides   that   multitud 
of  tho  troops  could  be  clearly  seen  from  the  island  of  Goa. 
army  appeared  uetir  Goa  and  occupied  sevei"al  posts.     So   confii3 
was  Ali  of  success,  that,  before  his  arrival,  he  had  parcelled  oat 
different  offices  at  Goa  among  his  nobles,  and  had  allotted  am 
them   certain  Portuguese  ladies  of  noted   beauty.     To  oppose 
overwhelming    force  not    more    than   seven    hundred     Euroj 
soldiers  were  available,  a  number   which  was  raised  to  1 000 
enlistment  of  300  fi-iars  and  priests.     A  number  of  boat«  int 
ently  manned  and  equipped  completed  the  slender  defence, 
under  their  Viceroy  JDom  Luis  de  Ataide  the  Portuguese  not 
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sfended   the   city   bub    several  times  crossed    to   the  mainland, 

jstroyed  a  half  finished  bridge,  and  took  many  prisoners.     During 

[arch  and  April  (1571)  the  Goa  garrison  was  reinforced  by  several 

iqoadrons  of  fighting  men.     With  these  flioy  attacked  the  enemy,  • 

iniug  their  works,  burning  villages,  and  killing  numbers  of  men. 

n  spite  of  hia  reverses  the  confidence  that  he  must  in  the   end 

revail  did  not  desert  Ali  who  caused  gardens  to  be  laid  out  near 

camp.       About  the  middle  of  April  a  fight  lasted  for    four 

ya  (13th  to  16th)  between  5000  Bijapur  troops  under  one  Sulaimfin 

ga  and  2000  Portuguese  under  the  Viceroy.     The  contest  ended 

a  victory  to  the  Portuguese.     The  siego  dragged  on  till  August 

hen   Ali    retired.      His   loss   is   ostimntod  at    12,000   men,    JiOO 

ilepbanta,  4000  horses,  and  6000  draught  bullocks,  partly  by  the 

wonl  and    partly  by  the  weather.     Choulwas  defended   against 

e    Abmadnagar   army   with   not  Icsa  heroism   and  success  and 

le  power  of  the  Portuguese  was  greatly  strengthened.     Though  ' 

eir  league  against  the  Portuguese  proved  a  failure  it  led   to  a 

ro    friendly   feeling   between    Bijjipur   and    Ahmadnagar.'      In 

it  was  arranged  that  Ahmadnagar  should    >■.  yaat  and 

ur  should  conquer  south/'     tJiiApur  captured  . .  .  ar  Belari 

^tiHUanknjiur  in  Vd&t'K&t  and  its  supremacy  is   said   to  have   been 

jknowTeJged  along  the  west  coast  from  Goa  to  Barkalur  in   South 

[in&ra.^     After  overrunning  much  country  south  of  the  Tungbhadra 

le  Bijapur  king  turned  his  arms  against  Venkatadri  of  Vijayanagar, 

ind  blockaded  his  capital.     The  city  was  on   the  point  of  falling 

then  Venkatadri  managed  to  gain  over  Ilundidtamma  Naik,  the  chief 

ti  the  hdrgirs  or  Maratjia  cavalry,  whom,  by  large  bribes,  ho  induced 

desert  the  Bijapur  Tcing  and  harass  his  camp.     So  auccossful  was 

khi^  device  that  Ali  Adil  Shdh  had  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 

The  treachery  of   the  Marathis  was  not  forgotten.     Shortly  after, 

jrding  to  Ferishta,*  the  hdrgirs  committed  excesses  in  their  lands 

lear  Vijayanagar  and  a  force  had  to  bo  sent  against  them.     They 

ssisted  successfully  for  a  year,  when  artifice  succeeded  whero  force 

sad  failed-     The  insurgents  were  asked  to  court,  and,  notwithstand- 

)g  the  warnings  of  the  more  prudent,  most  of  thorn   accepted  the 

ivitation.     For  some  time  the  king  treated  them  with  kindness, 

it  in  the  end  he  put  most  of  them  to  death.*^      In   1580  Ali  was 

isinated  in  a  brawl  with  one  of  his  servants.     He  was  a  munifi- 

"patron  of  archftecture  and  many  of  his  buildings  at  BijApur 

iam.     According  to  Ferishta  the  J^ma  mosque,  the  large  masonry 

)nd  near  the  Shdhipur  gate,  the  city  wall,  and  the  water-conrses 

rhich  formerly  carried  water  through  all  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
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made  by  Ali'a  orders.*      Towards  the  clone  of  hva  reign  ambasM4<g_ 
from  the  Delhi  emperor  Akbar  (1556-1605)  visited  Bijilpiir.* 
object  of  this  embassy  is  not  stated-     Perbaps  in  tho  Mitgh&I 

Elans  were  already  on  foot  for  the  conqueat  of  the    Deccan, 
apa  the  embassy  waa  simply  a  token  of  friendly  courtesy  M 
munificence  and  patronage  of  the  arts  had  drawn  to  Bij&par  U 

p  from  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey.' 

^8  Ibrahim  Adil  Sh4h  II.  (1580-1626)  wm  only  nine  veaw 
at  his  uncle's  death  a  regency  was   formed  whose  head   was 
Bibij  the  widow  of  Ali  Adil  Sh^h  and  whose  chief  ntiinistw 
K^^am^l  KbAn  Deccani.     Tho  first  eight  or  ton  years   of  Ibr&ini 
reign  were  aisturbed  by  the  struggles  for  power  of  the  leading  nobl 
Kam^l  Khdn  was  detected  in  an  attempt  to  usurp  the  whole  p< 
of  the  state,  and,  under  the  orders  of  Chdnd  Bibi,  was  oxecu 
Kishwar  Khdn.      Kish^yar  Kh^n  now  became  the  leading  nol 
and,  to  render  his  power  more  secure,  he  confined  Chilnd  Bibi, 
der  circumstances  of  great  personal  indignity,  in  the  fort  of  Sii 
The  Abyssinians  in  the  army  effected  her  releaae,   and    Kish 
Khiin   was   forced   to   fly,   and  shortly   after  was   assassiniited 
Golkonda.     In  1582,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  at  Bijif 
tho  kings  of  Ahmaduagar.  Crolkonda,  and  Bedar  laid  siege  to 
capital.*      In  tlie  race  ortorei^?3angerTEenoolea  rallied  round 
king,  united  their  forces,  and  obliged  the  besieging  armies  to  ret 
The  supreme  power  was  now  grasped  by  Dil.iwar   KbAn.  who 
taken  the  loading  port  in  ridding  the  kmgdom  oTuie  invadi 
One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  restore  the   Sunni   faith,'    vrl 
continued  to  be  the  state  religion  until  the  accession  of  Ali  Ai 
Sbah  II.  in  1656.     For  eight  years  Dilawar  Khdn  ruled  the  kinj^ 
with  ability  and  succesa     He  concluded  a  pooce  with  th©  kingvl 
Ahmaduagar  and  Golkonda,  and,  at  the  same  time  (1585),  tlieroo 
Ibrahim   was    married  to  TAj    Sultfina  the  sister  of  the  king 
Golkonda.      During  this  period  Bijtipur  seems    to    have    eni 
great  prosperity.      Two  English   travellers   Fitch    and   Nei  _ 
describe  it  (1583)  as  a  very  large  town  and  as  rjcu  ^TF^wSlTTi 
The  houses  were  lofty,  handsome,  and  built  of  stone.     Moat  of 
inhabitants  were  idolators,  and  idols  were  very  numerona  iu 
groves  about  the  city.     There  were  numbers  of  elephants,  and 
store  of  gold  silver  and  precious  stones.* 

Ibrahim^  who  wearied  of  the  state  of  tutelage  in  which  ho 
by  his  powerful  minister,  escaped  in  1592^ and  joined  a  party  oj 
to  DilAwar  Khdn.     Dilawar  Khan  fled  to  Abmadnagar.  where 
cause  waa  espoused  by  Burhau  Nizdm  Shiih,  and  an  army  to  in^ 
Bij6.pur  was  entrusted   to  his  leadership.     This  army  waa  met] 
Ibrdhim  in  person  who  induced  DiUwar  Khan  to  come  to  his 


'  Brigga*  Ferishta,  III.  143.     According  to  local  aoooants  the  water'COuxMt 
built  bySiiltto  Mdhmud  (1626-1656).    *&,  H.  F.  Siloock,  C.  S, 

•  Briggs'  FeriBhta,  lU.  143 ;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  V.  4C0. 

•  Silcock'8  BijApur,  30.  *  Brigga'  FeriahU,  HI.  152-  If 
«  Brigj^s'  Fcriflbta,  ni,  157. 

•  Hams'  Voyages  and  Travela,  I.  207-280  ;  Hatluyl'g  Voyages,  I,  3So  ;  Ji 
»de,  384. 
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id,  contrary  to  bis  usual  upriglit  and  open  conduct,  ordered  bim  to 
seized,  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Sdt^ra  where  he  soon  after 

led.     As  his  power  was  now  established  Ibrahim  was  able  to  give 
attention  to  the  spread  o£  his  kingdom.     In  the  Karnd,tak  and  - 
ilabdr^  war  was  carried  on  with  varying  success  for  some  years, 

id  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  were  steadily  extended.     In  1594_the 

Bng's  brother  Ismail  revolted,  and  BurhanNizam,  the  restless  rulerof 
idnagar,  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  and  invaded  Bijapur.* 
the  campaign  which  followed  Burhan  died,  and  his  son  Ibrahim 

Tisam  Sbdh  was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  the  Bijdpur  troops. 

"lis  defeat  closed  the  campaign,  and  Ibrahim  returned  in  triumph 
Bijjtpur.' 

The  troubles  which  now  befel  Ahmadnagar  are  interesting  in  con- 
ation with  Bijapuras  they  first  led  to  the  Moghal  interference  with 

,^ccan  aflEairs.     On  the  doath  of  Bnrhlln  NBamHILmaJuagar  was 

Evided  into  two  parties,  one  headed  by  Chdnd  Bibi  who  had  retired  ' 

I  Ahmadnagar  some  time  before,  the  other  by  Mitln  Manju,  the  head 
the  Deccan  party.     Miftn,  despairing  of  success,  wrote  to  Pnyce 

Lar4d,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  who  was  then  in  Onjardt/to 
line  to  his  help.  The  Moghala  had  long  been  on  the  watch  for  an 
jport unity  of  interfering  in  the  Deccan,  and  MurM  was  ordered  by 
jBaiperor  to  move  on  Ahmadnagar.  He  moved,  and,  on  the  14th 
amber  1595,  the  Moghal  troops  appeared  before  Ahmadnagar. 
siege  was  ennobled  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  Chdnd  Bibi,  who, 
|»d  in  armour,  superintended  the  defence  of  the  fort.  Several 
mgers  were  sent  to  her  nephew  the  Bijapur  king  imploring  aid, 
lo  aid  was  granted  till  too  late.  At  length  Prince  Murdd^  after 
Incing  the  garrison  to  the  gpreatest  misery,  offered  to  raise  the 
if  the  Beriirs  were  ceded.  The  queen,  still  hoping  for  assist- 
>  from  her  nephew,  refused,  but  at  length  finding  that  succour 
Btill  distant,  she  reluctantly  agreed.  The  siege  was  raised  and 
ie  Moghal  army  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  new  territory. 
>r^im  appeared  shortly  after  at  Ahmadnagar ;  but  was  too  late  to 
lect  anything,  and,  without  interfering  with  the  Moghals,  he  returned 
hifl  capital.  Next  year  the  Bijapur  troops  camo  in  contact  with 
, Moghals  at  the  battle  of  Sonepur  (January  26th,  1597),  and, 
(gh^Bij/ipur  was  defeated,  diasonsions  in  the  Moghal  army 
»iited  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  victory.  In  this 
ittlo  Ahmadnagar  and  Golkonda  troops  were  also  engaged  aa 
le  expedition  had  been  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Chand  Bibi. 

II  the  queen's  ufEorts  to  turn  aside  destruction  from  Ahmadnagar 
rere  of  no  avail.     Two  years  later  (1599)  she   was  ag^in  besieged 

the  Moghals,  and,  though  she  made  a  gallant  defence,  she  was 
>rced  to  capitulate,  and  was  mui-derod  in  a  tumult  which  ensued 
iho  surrender.^ 
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[ »  Rrigga*  PeriBhta,  III.  181 .  »  Elliot  and  Dowmo's  Hiatory  of  India,  VI.  91. 

->  the  Iittc  Colonel  Mendowa  Taylor,    C.8.I.,  the  character  and  deedi 
Ian  princesK  of  the  Deccan  live  ao  bnghtly  at  Bij&pur  and  Ahmadnagar 

■  .. — ad  Bibi.     Of  nlltbcir  taloB  tho  people  love  none  more  than  the  story  of 

qa««it'i  dvfttuoe  of  Abmadjiagar.    She  is  one  of  several  ioBtaiices  in  ladiau  history 
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After  his  defeat  at  Sonepnr  Ibrdbim  Adil  Shih  took  no 
part  in  tho  affairs  of  the  Deccan.     Alarmed   at  tho  growing  poi 
of  tte  ^roglals,   w^o  ^a^  obtained  the  Ber^rs  and  wore  st 

-  spreading  in  the  Deccan,  he  made  overtures  to  the  Emperor  Akl 
and  an  alliance  was  concluded  in  1601.     It   was  at  the  samo  iJi 
agreed  (hftt   Ibrdhim'g   daughter  shoald  be  given  in  mai-riagej 
Prince  Diinijalj,  l^e  Emperor's    son,   the    viceroy  of  tho   Bei 
In  1601  the  Emperor  Akoar  sent    Mir  Jamdl-ud-din   Husain 
Agfra  to  Bijapar  to  receive  tho  Biiapor  princess  who  was  betrotl 
to  Prince  D^uiyil.     As  Jamil-ud-din  was  paid  between  £10.'>,C 
to  £140,000  {Pagodas  300,000  to  400,000)  a  year  by  the  kings 
Bijdpur    and  Golkonda,  he  did  not  return  till   1604.     A   bocc 
envojy  Asad  Beg  was  sent  ^snth  orders  to  stay  at  BijApur  only  < 
day.     He  set  out,  and,  at  Burhanpur,  was  entertained  by    Frii 
Daniydl  who  gave  him  rich  presents.     He  then  went   to  B>j4| 

*  where  he  was  hospitably  treated  by  the  king  who  could  i 
PftTOJflfli  V^t*  gPoke  Mardthi  fluently.'  Asad  Beg  describoa 
as  full  of  lofty  buildings,  palaces,  and  private  houses  with  porJ 
The  situation  of  the  city  was  airy  and  healthy.  There  was  a  marl 
thirty  yard-S!  wide  and  four  miles  long.  In  front  of  each  shop 
a  tree  and  the  whole  market  was  beautifully  clean  and  neat.  It 
filled  with  goods  such  as  are  not  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  othor  townT 
Innumerable  shopsof  cloth-sellers,  jewellers,  armourers,  wine-selluj 
bakers,  fishmongers,  and  cooks,  were  all  splendidly  fitted.  In 
jeweller's  shops  were  ornamenta  of  all  sorts  wrought  into  a 
of  articles,  as  daggers,  knives,  mirrors,  necklaces,  and  birds  8ach| 
parrots,  doves,  and  peacocks,  studded  with  valuable  jewels  a:! 
arranged  on  shelves  rising  one  over  the  other.  By  the  aide  of 
jeweller's  was  perhaps  a  baker's  with  all  sorts  of  rare  viands  arrant 
m  the  same  manner  on  tiers  of  shelves.  Further  on  was  a  cloth-i 
with  all  kinds  of  clothes  rising  in  tiers.  Next  was  a  perfumer's 
delicate  China  vessels,  valuable  crystal  bottles,  and  costly  cuj 
with  choice  and  rare  essences  arranged  on  shelves,  while  in 
the  shop  were  jars  of  double-distilled  spirits.  Near  this  perhs 
a  fruiterer's,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and 
other  side  a  wine  merchant's  shop,  and  an  establishment  of  singfl 
and  dancing-girls,  beautiful  women  adorned  with  jewels  and 
faced  choristers,  all  ready  to  perform  whatever  might  be  desired 
them.  In  short  tho  whole  market  was  filled  with  wine  and  beaut 
dancing-girls,  perfumes,  jewels,  and  palaces.  In  one  street  thoi 
of  people  were  drinking,  dancing,  and  pleasuring.  None  qua 
or  disputed  and  this  state  of  enjoyment  was  perpetual.  Perhj 
place  in  the  world  could  present  a  more  wonderful  spectacle  to  tbff 
eye  of  the  traveller.'      After  receiving  rich  presents  for  himself  and 


of  a  lady  of  rauk,  at  a  crisia  of  extreme  danger,  showing  grcnt  politioAl  witdofn, 
nnd  the  highcat  fortitude  «iid  self-reliance.     A  portrait  of  hor  at  Bijdpur,  apj         "^ 
paiuted  by  «  Persian  artist,  a  work  of  art  and  pro1>ably  a  true  likenf 
her  in  profile  very  fair,   with  bine  or  grey  eyes,  a  thin  aquiline  naB« 
refined   features,  a  reaolute  womanly  air,  and  a  light  graocful  figure.     Arcfa 
of  Bijiipur.  36. 
'  Elhot  and  Uowson,  VI,  162.  •  Elliot  and  Dowbod,  VI.  163-164. 
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the  Emperor,  Asad  Beg  set  out  with  the  bride,  and  the  celebrated 
listorian  Muhammad  KAsim  Hindu  ShAb,  surnamed  Ferishta.' 
imong-  the  presents  from  BijApur  to  the  Emperor  were  rare  jewels 
id  choice  elephants.  One  of  the  elephants  was  in  the  habit  of 
Irinking  two  mans  of  wine  daily,  and,  as  wine  was  difficult  to  procure 
)n  the  way,  Asad  Beg'  supplied  it  to  the  elephant  out  of  some  chests 
jf  ooatlyPortuguese  wine  which  he  had  bought  at  Bijilpnr  as  a  present 
theEmperor.  When  the  party  reached  the  south  bank  of  tbeBhima 
IB  princess,  who  objected  to  the  marriage,  declined  to  go  further.  In 
10  night  a  great  storm  arose,  the  tents  were  blown  down,  the  Bijdpur 
scort  were  scattered,  and  the  princess  ran  away.  In  the  morning 
lir  JamAl-ud-din  brought  her  and  her  guardian  back  in  great  shame. 
jad  Beg  continued  the  march  with  the  princess  and  brought  her 
■  Ahmadnagar  where  the  party  were  received  by  prince  Djlniyal.' 
lad  Beg  then  went  to  Agra,  where,  fi'om  a  supply  of  tobacco  taken 
liim  from  Bijilpur,  the  practice  of  smoking  was  introduced.* 

About  1602  Ibrdhim  resolved  to  remove  the   seat  of  government 
)m  Bijapur  to  a  suburb  about  throe  miles  west  of  the  city.      He 
t  about  building    palaces  and  gardens    for  his  residence    and 
us    court,   and  called    the    new    capital    Navraspur.*    When    all 
irrangements    were  nearly   complete,    the  Elng,    who  was   much 
"under  the  influence  of  Hinduism,   was   warned  by    some   Hindu 
astrologers  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  would  bo 
"iUil  to  the  kingdom.    He  obeyed  the  warning  and  kept  his  court 
Bijjipur,  but  as  he  had  completed  the  new  palaces  at  Navraspur 
le  spent   most   of  his   time   there.     After  the  murder  of   Chdud 
Hbi    and     the     sack   of   Ahmadnagar    (1600)   the   NizAm  Shdhi 
igdom  was  saved  from  perishing  by  the  military  and  civil  genius 
>f  Malik  Ambar  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  party  at  Ahmadnagar. 

>  Muhunmcul  K&sim  Hindu  Shih,   samained  Ferishta.  waa  born   at  Aatrabnd  oa 

borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a.ocor(ling  to  one  account  in  looO,  and  according  to 

in  )670v     Hia  father  OhulAm  Ali,  a  learned  man,  \i8ited  Alunadnagar  during 

of  Murtaza  NiziLm  Shdh  (156o>1588)  and  waa  appointed   i'ereian  teacher 

Minln  Hnaain.     GbuUm  Ali  died  aoon  after,  and  bis  eon  Foriabta   wna 

by  Murtan.  and,  thoucrh  young,  became  the   king'a  couniR'lIor  njid  uaa 

)  of  the  guard  in  1568,  when  Mnrtiua  was  deposed.  After  M  Lriln  Husain 'a  murder 

Foriahta  went  to  Kijapnr  where  he  waa  received  by  the  regent  and  minister 

KblD  by   whom  ho  wus  presented  to  king  Ibrahim,     In  1592  he  was  with 

lur  anny  daring  the  Ahmadnjwar  war,  waa  woiinded  and  was  a  prisoner,  bat 

and  returned  to  Bijiipur.      Ibnlhim  asked  hira  to  writo  a   butory    of  the 

~'  itiarvd  »■)  OKpotiHo  to  help  him  to  ample  materials.     Of  the  fafty-four 

which   Fcrishtrt  drew  his  infonnatiou  few  remain.     lie  acema  to  have 

account  of  the  Hijdpur  kings  in  1.596.     In  1G04  he  escorted  the  princess 

ifrom  Bijapur  to  Ahmailnasar,  waa  present  at  her  marriage  with  prince  DjlniyAl 

[jjri  P.-iithrin,  nr<\  nttcnded  her  fMlaiiqiiin  aa  far  aa  HurhAiipnr  in  the  Central 

•  Iiital.     In  IGOo  on  the  death  of  Akbar  ILrAhim  eeut  Fcrishta 

iiid  to  oon^rntulnto  him  on  hia  aceoasion.     He  die<l  probably 

,  xjcxix.-jclvi. ;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VI.  207-21*8. 

I.  l.'ia.  »  Klliut  and  I-)owfKin,  VI.  165. 

!    inbay  Asiatic  l^oeioty'a  Jonmal,  I.  3lii>)  that  it  waa  owing 

lictiona  oi  tiie  astrologer  that  Kavraspur  waa  built  and  tliat  Bij&pur  waa 

tn\f  r\r<^rrtcA  as  a  capital.     The  local  account  i»  different,  and  aa  there  aro 

anfhcicntly  large  to  accommodate  the  court,  it  is  probable 

in  the  text  is  the  more  correct,  and  that  Navraspur  waa 

trch  aa  a  j)leaBant  letrcat.      Itavroapur  was  laid  wattn  in 

uD  the  approctcb  of  tlic  Moghal  anny. 
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Ho  rallied  the  remains  of  the  army,  set  ap  as  king  a  member  of 
royiil  family  with  the  title  of  Martaza  Nizkm  Shdh  II.,  fixed  K\  _ 
now  Aurant^abad  as  the  capital,  and  governed  in  the  king's  cuuse. 
He  not  only  preserved  what  was  left  of  the  kingdom  bat  re 
some  of  its  lost  provinces,  and,  by  admirable  revenue  settl 
restored  confidence  and  considerably  increased  the  rei 
Ibrdhim  Adil  ShAh  bore  Malik  Ambar  a  personal  enmity,  mod  bt 
disapproved  of  an  usurpation  which  from  so  successful  an  exatnjde 
might  be  speedily  followed  in  his  own  court.  In  1624  Malik  Ab  " 
twice  besipged  BijfLpurj  but  as  the  Moghals  came  to  Ibr<lhim*8 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw.^  During  Ibr&him's  reign  the 
kingdom  reached  its  greatest  territorial  and  political  tk>^ 
capital  was  enriched  by  many  splendid  buildings,  and  became 
resort  of  many  learned  men.  The  king,  who  was  well  educated  i 
fairly  versed  in  the  fine  arts,  is  said  to  have  invented  a  court  diali^ 
a  mixture  of  Persian  Brii  and  Mardthi,'  In  1G26,  Ibriihim  di 
leaving  a  full  treasury,  a  flourishing  conotTTi  and  an  army  who 
strength  is  stated  at  80,000  horse  and  upwards  of  i*""  •  i) 
lis  memory  is  cherished  as  oiiejj>f^he^st  of  the  Bijt  ,  -'«.' 

Ibrahim  was  succeeded  by  Mdhmud  Adil  Shih  who 

1626  to  1G56.     Tb ^  „„-rr_TT_. 

Bijdpur   kingdom 

Deccan.     Of  these,  the  Arab-Peraiap  to  which,  on  many 
the  kingdom  owed  its  preservation  was  nearlj   or  quit^  . 
the    accession   of   Mflhmud    Adil    Shd,h;  foreign  o: 
not  been    continued^    and  the  Moghal    armies  now   _  _ 
Arab,  Persian,    and   Afghan    adventurers.      The    renewal   of   tw 
Abyssinian    element    seema    also  to  have  been  neglected.    Wlu; 
formed  the  Abyssinian  party  were  probably  the  descendants  of  th* 
ancient  stock.     All  the  foreign  elements  had  in  process  of  tifM 
increased  tho  strength  of  the  Deccan  Musalmdns,  and  at  the  p1i"«(  ■-' 
Ibrahim's  reign  they  were  much  '  ngest  party.     Thr 

and  Abyssinians  had  their  repi  •  ves  at  Ah  mad  Jin.; 

Bijdpur;only  at  Ahmadnagar  the  Abysainiana  headed  by  Mi 


hree  great  partiesTiad  from  the  first  ex  its  i 
1,    the    Ara[:)-F'ersian,    the    Abyssinian, 


REi! 


*  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VI.  414. 

*  A  sjMicirnen  nf  thiA  laiigtiage  has  Leon  preserved  in  ft  poem  said  t' 
composed  by  Ibrdhini  himself,  the  originaJ  nianuBcript  of  which,  bcarii^ 
BOtkl  and  apparentlj-  in  his  handwritiug,  is  stilJ  witn  an  old  Muealm^Ui 
BijApur,  the  descendants  of  the  royal  scribes.     The  poem  iM  written  in  pr 
king  8  aunt  ChAnd  Sult^a.    Mr,  U,  F.  Silcock,  C.  S.,  tranal&tes  it : 

'  In  the  g'ardcna  of  the  blest,  where  the  happy  hmtri*  dwell, 
'  In  the  MUcea  of  men,  where  OArth's  riUre«t  one*  u«  Men, 
'  There  is  none  who  can  compare  in  benuty  or  in  urnce, 
'  with  the  noble  ChlLnd  SultAna,  BiUpur'«  belovrd  Queen. 
'Thotigh  In  battle's  dreadful  tunnofi,  her  coura^te  n«>-er  tailed, 

*  In  the  loiter  art*  uf  peace  she  waa  gentle  and  serenv, 
'  To  the  feeble  tender-liBartod,  to  the  needy  ever  kind, 

*  Waa  the  noble  Ch&nd  Sultina,  Bijipar's  beloved  tjueen. 
'  Aa  the  eKampoM  flower  in  Iraf  raiiM  is  tba  iweetoit  flower  that  blows, 
'  Aa  thecgrproM  trees  In  form  aJI  other  trees  excel, 
'  Bo  In  dlnwsltion  tender,  in  be&uty  without  peer, 

*  Waa  thaisrraciooa  Queen  whoec  praise  no  human  toni^c  can  toll. 
■  In  mcnjory  of  that  niotbar  who  with  watchful  tenJi-r  c»r», 
'  Ever  guarded  her  pourortihan  In  a  weary  troubled  land, 
'  I  Ibrftbira  tho  Second  these  feeble  lines  indite, 

*  To  the  hoDonr  of  that  Prinucss  the  noble  lady  Cb&Bd.' 

*  Gnmt  DuGTb  MarHUiAs,  45. 
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were  much  stronger  than  at  Bijd.pur.  la  both  kingdoms  the 
formed  a  foai-th  party  and  in  Bijdpur  they  were  fast  rising 
litary  and  political  power.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Yadav 
Pynasty  of  Devgiri  by  Mubarik  Khelji  in  1320,  most  Maratha 
judatorieg  retired  to  the  country  west  of  Devgiri  and  settling 
long  the  hardy  mountaineers  who  inhabited  the  broad  valleys 
stretch  eastwards  from  the  Sahyadris  into  the  Deccan,  were 
>ng  unsubdaed  by  the  Bahmani  kings.  Still  the  early 
imadans  showed  a  remarkable  pcrseveraDce  in  establishing 
•conquests.  For  several  years  before  he  founded  the  Ahmadnagar 
ingdom  (1485-1490),  Malik  Ahmad  Bhairi  was  employed  against 
lese  Mardtha  chiefs.  He  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  them,  the 
of  families  took  military  service  under  him,  continued  to  serve 
state,  and  increased  their  power  in  every  succeeding  reign, 
I  Ahmadnagar  though  in  a  less  degree,  Bijdpur  had  its  hereditary 
TarAtha  nobles.  But,  up  to  the  reign  of  Ibrtlhim  Adil  Shah  1.,  they, 
not  soemtojbaye  entered~the  royal^  service.  On  liTs  accession 
1.535,  Tn  order  to  check  the  power  ot  the  foreign  faction,  the 
)ldiery  were  admitted  into  the  royal  army,  and  continued 
with  some  of  their  hereditary  leaders.  In  the  early  part  of 
le  seventeenth  century  the  Mardthi  party  rose  to  notice  both 
Bijipur  and  in  Ahmadnagar,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
pstruction  of  both  kingdoms.^ 

In  lti26jhe  death  of  Malik  Ambar  deprived  the  Nizdm  Shihi 

Bngdom  of    its  cKief  stay    and    hastened    its  overthrow    by  the 

loghals.     In  1631  Mahmud  Adil  Sh4h,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 

iloghals,  entered  into  a  treaty  with    Mnrtaaa  NizAm  Shdh  of 

lagar  and  sent  an  army  to  l\\s  assistance.     Had  this  step 

taken  earlier  the  combined  kingdoms  might  have  checked  the 

[oghal  advance.     It  was  now  too  late  to  save  Ahmadnagar.     Malik 

kmbar's  son  Fatteh  Khi,n  ass:  1    Murtaza  Nizam  and  made 

submission ToTn^Moghal    '■  r  Shdh   Jahan    (1627-1658).* 

and 
larassing 
assailants,  amused  Azaf  Kbdn  and  delayed  his  operations  by 
variety  of  well -planned  devices.  Sometimes  he  entered  on 
jgotiations  himself  and  held  ont  hopes  of  at  once  yielding  to  Shih 
fahdn's  demands  ;  at  other  times  he  engaged  Azaf  Khia  in  intrigues 
ith  the  chieftains  who  pretended  to  make  bargains  for  their 
jfection,  and  sometimes  led  him  into  disasters  by  feigned  offers 
)m  individoals  to  desert  their  posts  when  attacked  or  to  admit 
troops  by  night  into  parts  of  the  fortifications  entrnsted  to  their 
large.  The  siege  lasted  twenty  days  during  which  the  supplies 
"  the  besiegers  were  cut  oflf.  So  great  distress  prevailed  in  the 
[oghal  camp  that  Azaf  Khan  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
[oghal  army  marched  along  the  Krishna  towards  Belgaum  and 
lenever  they  found  supplies  rested  and  parties  were  sent  to 
lander  in  all  directions.      Whatever  route  they  took  they  killed 


1631  a^to^hal  army  under  Aziif  Jj^Ms  marched  to  Biidpur 
isely  besieged  the  city.     Mahmud  Adil  Khdn,  while  narass 
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and  made  prisoners  and  continually   ravaged  and  laid  the 
waste  on  all  sides.      The  richest  parts  of  the  land   were 
The   Bijapur  king  made  one  more  effort  to  prevent  tho  Mogl 
becoming  paramount  inAhmadnagar,  and  in  this  was  secou'led  1 
Shab6ii  Bbonsle,  the  father  of  Shivaji,  who  was  one  of  the  k 
JtafTffia  estate-holdera    in   Ahmadnagar.      In  several    battles' 
the  Moghals  the  BijApur  troops  were  defeated,  and  at  last  in  It 
the  kingdom  was  invaded  by  a  Moghal  army  under  Khdu  Daur 
Unable  to  meet  the   invaders   in   the   field   the  king    had    to 
back  on  his  capital,  and  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the   Mogl 
the   whole  country  for  twenty  miles    round    the  city,    inclodi 
Ibrdhim's     pleasure    palaces     at   Shahapur,  was  laid    waste, 
the  enemy  deprived   of  food,   forage,  and   water.     Kb4n  Dar 
did  not  attack  the  capital,  but  continued  his  march    tbroogfa 
kingdom  plundering  and  burning.     The  ruin  of  hia  country 
•affected  Mahmud,  and  he  made  overtures  of  peace  to  the   Emperor 
Shdh  Jah6n.      The  terms  of  peace  were  fairly  favourable  to  the 
BijApur  monarch.      Me  was  oon firmed  in  the  frontier  districts  "^ 
Kalyan  and  Bedar,  the  country  between  the  Bhima  and  the  N  :  ■ 
rivers,  and  all  the  Konkau  as  far  as  Bassein  was   g^ven  to  L'  • 
On  the  other  hand  he  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute   of  £20i'''"' 
(Rs.  20  lakhs)  and  to  cease   to  aid   Shahdji,  who  was  still  in  arms 
against    the    Emperor.       ShdhAji    shortly    after    submitted,    vr^ 
pardoned,  and  was  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  M^mad  ^ 
(ltJ3C).      In  1637  Shilh^ji  was  sent  to  lead  an  expedition  in 
Madras  Karn&tak.     The  expedition  was  so  successful  that  ' 
of  the  tSij4pur   kingdom   were   extended  to  the    Bay  ot   it    , 
Daring  Sh^hAji'a  absence  in  the  Madras  Kam^tak  his  son   SL 
the  founder  of  the  Mar^tha  empire,  lived  with  his  miother  .1 
and  DAdaji  Kond  Dev  an  able  revenue  officer  in  Poona  round  '^  . 
ShAliAji's  estates  lay.     In  1641  M&hmud  ShAh  married  the  da»gb«» 
of   Abdulla    of  Golkonda.      Both    of  these  powers    continued 
prosecnte~rhdepeudent    conquests    southwards,    operations 
gave  no  offence  to  the  Emperor  and  were  not  questioned.      Ut 
cover  of  the  well-known  loyalty  of  his  father,  and  encouraged  1^1 
mother,  Sbivdii  occupied  fort  after  fort,  pretending  to  do  it  in 
name  and  interest  of  the  king  of  Bijapur.     Suspicion  of  his  dea' 
was  lulled  and  he  gradually  possessed  himself  of  a  large  territ 
His  capture  of  the  hill-fort  of  Torna  near  Poena  in   1646  and 
discovery  of  a  treasure  emboldened    Sliivaji  opeuly  to   defy 
authority  of  Mdhmud  Adil  Sli6h.     In  lg48  he  cut  off  a  convoy 
treasure  passing  from  Kalydn  in  the  Kjonkan  to  Bijapur.  and,  aal 
was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  some  fresh  forts,  Shivaji  was  d< 
a  rebel.     Shahaji,  who  was  in  the  Kamatak  was  recalled  to 
and,  by  the  treachery  of  Biiji  Ghorpade  of  Mudhol,  waa  con(in( 
dungeon  the  door  of  which  was  partially  built  np,  and  was  tok 
the  door  would  be  closed  for  ever  if  his  son   did  not  inuuc  ~ 


1  Elliot  and  DowsoD,  YII.  30-31  ;  Grant  Duff's  Madtthis,  48  ;  ElphioKione'a 
of  India,  508. 
>  Elliot  and  Dowson,  Vn.  61  -52  ;  Grant  DiuflTs  Martthila,  62, 
*  Elliot  aud  Dow»ou,  VIJ,  67  ;  Grant  DulTs  Mai-athis,  52. 
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submit.     Hearing  of  his  father's  critical  position  Shiv^ii  applied  to 
[Sb^h  Jahin,  who,  struck  by  the  young  man's  spirit,  agreed  to  admit 
im  into  the  imperial  service  and  a&sured  him  that  he  would  protect 
lis  father's  life.     In  1652  Sh^haji  was  released  aud  io  1653  was  sent 
hie  Karuiltak  estates  to   quell  a  disturbance.      Shiv^ji  was   now 
»e  to  act  against  Bijdpor  most  of  whose  army  was  engaged  in  the 
[amiitak. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  comparative  rest  which  ended  in  1656 

[dhmud  Sh(ih  was  busily  engaged^^building  several  water  works, 

imong  them  the  Mamdapar  lake  about  twenty-eight  miles  south  of 

"iijApur  aud  in  adorning  his  capital  with  buildings.     The  chief  of 

Idhmud  Shdh's  buildings  were  the  Asar  Mahdl  with  its  high  roof 

supported  on  massive  wooden  columns  and  its  curiously  painted 

)ms  and  gilded  ceiling  and  walls,  and  his  own   mausoleum  locally 

lUed  Gol  CJumiiz  the  dume  of  which  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  in 

the    world.'     In    1639    the     French    traveller    Mandelslo  visited* 

Jijdpur.      The  king,  though  a  tributary   to   the  Moghal   emperor 

:ould  raise   200,000    men.      He   was   famous  for    his    artillery  of 

rhich  he  had  a  greater  store  than    any  Indian  prince.*     Among 

guns  was  one  great  piece   of  brass   whose  ball  weighed  eight 

londredweight    and    required    540  pounds  of  fine  powder.      The 

ster  of  this  cannon  was  an  ItaUan,  the  most  wicked  of  men,  who, 

cold  blood,  killed  hia  son  to  consecrate  the  cannon,  and  threw 

ito  the  furnace  one  of  the  treasurers  who  came  to  upbraid  him 

ith  the  cost  of  the  piece.     Mandelslo  notices  thf^t  in  1638  the 

lijApur  king  was  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  contrary  to 

agreement,  had  seized  some  Bijapur  vessels  carrying  pepper 

Iccca  and  Persia.     The  chief  exports  of  the   kingdom  including 

Icoost  line  vrere  pepper  to  Surat,   Persia,  aud  Europe,  calico  ia 

iii.:;e  for  silk  stufEs  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Hindustan, 

tkonia,  and  Koromandal,  and  provisions,  rice,  and  wheat,  through 

roB    to    Hindustan.       The    grain    trade    was    in    the     hands    of 

''anjiris  or  carriers,  who,  with  as  many  as  1000  beasts  at  a  time, 

loved  about  with  their  families,  their  wives  being  so  expert  and 

tnve  in  managing  the  bow  that  they    served  them  for  a  guard 

i8t    robbers.       At  Bij-ipur    thero  were    many    jewellers  who 

in    pearls    which    were    not   so    cheap    as    in   some    other 

3S.       Besides    the    peculiar    coins    in   circulation    from    each 

re  and  town  of  note,  the  ordiuary  currency  were  the  Larins 

iris  a  Persian  coin  equal  in  value  to  about  lO^d.,  aud  the 

equal   in  value  to  about  7».     The  Benjans  or  Banians  that 

[indu*,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who,  except  that  they  wore 

rooden   shoes  tied  with   leather  straps  over  the  instep,  did   not 

fer  from  Benjans  in  other  parts  of  India.^    According  to  Tavern ier 

itoavellev  and    diamond-merchant  who  visited  Bij&pur  in   1 648, 

jijApur  king  was  always  at  war  with  the  Moghals  whose  aitaies 

lod  to  make  atiy  impression  on  him  as  he  was  helped  with  money 

;retly  by  the  king  of  Gulkonda  and  with  many  forces  by  the  petty 
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chiefs  or  Rij^s  round  about  the  kingclom,  and  &s  the  country  im 
nufit  for  an  array  to  enter,  it  was  so  badly  off  for  water  and  f'.riat.' 
He  also  notices  that  the  king  had  two  tributaries  or  wdi^v 

.  Mndura  whose  territories  reached  to  Cape  Komorin,  the  ot:ifr  •.; 
Panjebar,  probably  TranquebAr,  who  held  several  towns  on  tb 
Koromandal  coast.  The  two  great  marts  in  the  kingdom  wot 
Baybdg  within  Belganm  limits  for  pepper,  and  Vengarla  in 
Ratndgiri  for  cardamoms.*  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  Bijdpnr  m» 
due  to  the  encouragement  given  to  merchants  and  traders  to  eeUU 
at  the  capital.  The  Netherlaod  Company,  that  is  the  Dntch,  who 
as  rivals  of  the  Portuguese  were  always  patronised  by  the  Bij^inr 
kings,  enjoyed  free  trade  through  the  whole  kingtiom  and  wl 
many  storehouses  in  different  places,  especially  at  the  eea-port  rf 
Vengurla.  In  1G55,  probably  to  induce  them  to  join  in  an  attack 
on  Uoa,  Mrlhmucl  ab^h  renewed  to  these  merchants  former  granti 

'and  "promised  that  wrecks  should  be  restored  to  them  and  thst 
they  should  be  free  from  all  taxes.'  Besides  encourag-ing  trad* 
MAhmud  ShAh  did  much  to  reform  the  revenue  adn  "  '^tion  of 
his     provinces.      He    took    example    from    the    ])  qss    ^f 

Malik    Ambar  and    of   tlte    Moghals,   the  latter    of    wiivjm    »««?r« 
introducing   into  their  Deccan  acquisitions    the  system  of  IVkIu 
Mai    upon    which    the    collection    of    the   land    revenue   over  * 
great   part  of   the  Moghal    empire    was    based*      In    lt>o'»    H'^ 
November)    Mahmnd  Adil    Shah    died.      He  was  not  r    •■^ 
prince ;  he  seldom  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Bijapnr,  au'.  i  > 
armies  were  entrusted  to   his  generals.*    In    spite    of  the  kang'i 
weakness,    during    his    reign   the    kingdom    reached    its    grqU«»^ 
prosperity.      Vijayanagar    had   been  absorbed,   Maisur  conqnen*^, 
and  in  that  quarter  of  India  the  power  of  Biiapur   was  b<> 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Indian  Ocean.     At  the  time  l  . 
king's    death    the    resources    of  the  kingdom   were    great.      At 
had  a  full   treasury,  a  rich  country,   and   his  army  was   pow  -*•' 
Though  powerful  his  military  force   was  greatly  scattered, 
bodies  were  employed  in  reducing    the  refractory  vassaU  %u  Uw 
~Iadras  Karndtak.* 

llahmudShfihwassueceededbyhis son  A  'lih II.  (1 

a  youth  of  nineteen.     At  the  outset  of  his  l-ux-lt  Ali  Adil  on 
to  face  a  Moghal  attempt  to  destroy  his  kingdom.     In  1653,  1 


>  Harru'  VoyageB,  II.  372.  »  Harris'  Voyages,  II.  360. 

«  Ogilby's  Atlas,  V.  253.  The  chief  events  in  th«  hiaU.ry  of  the  Dutch  oomp^ 
were  :  1696  the  original  conipftny  tradea  to  Snmatra.  and  Java  ;  1602  the  riv»l  ItaUm 
companiea  unite  ;  1602-1614  the  liutoh  fight  with  the  Portuguese  in  the 
islands  ;  161 9  Batavia  is  mwde  the  Dutch  head-quartcre  ;  1623  the  English  •.!. 
out  cif  the  Moluccas  ;  ltj.58  the  Dutch  get  possession  of  Ccyloii.  In  1620,  ou 
a  footing  at  Sural,  the  Dutch  made  Surat  their  chief  factory  in  HiudustAn  :■> 
to  Bata\'ia,  the  heftd-quarters  of  their  commerce  in  the  e««t.  Under  Surat  Wf[ 
fifteen  subordinate  factories,  five  in  Persia,  one  in  Arabia,  and  piijo  iu  1 
■Vengurla,  Agra,  Ahmadabad,  Camhay,  Broach,  Earoda,  aud  Sarkhej,  Of  tli 
factories  Broach  alone  remnined  under  Surat.  In  1077  Vengurln  was  handc 
eomniander  of  Malabar.  The  other  settleinonta  were  gra.l-i  '^•-  •■•'■' 
Cambay  Sarkhej  aud  Baroda  before  IG70  ;  from  Ajjra  in  ITli 
in  1774.     Details  arc  piven  in  the  Surat  .Statistical  Accotint,  I'  ,  ' 

*  Arrliitecture  of  nijApur,  40.  »  Uraut  DulFs  MtuAlitAis,  oii. 
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ttnj^eb,  the  youngest  boh  of  the  EtnpRror  8hdh  Jahdn,  was  seut 
ommand  the  Moghal  army  of  the  Deccan.'  He  had  lately  been 
!e  repulsed  in  attempts  to  capture  Kandahdr,  and  desirous  of 
ieving  hia  military  reputation,  he  resolved  on  the  overthrow  of 
konda  and  BijApur.  Against  BijApur  porsonal  enmity  urged 
as  the  late  king  Mdhtnud  8bAh  had  kept  a  friendly   intercourse 

Ddra  8hukoh,  Anrangzeb's  elder  brother  with  whom  he  was 
bad  terms.  Golkonda  was  brought  under  and  a  yearly  tribute 
osed,  mainly  through  the  aid  of  the  Mir  Jumla,  or  finance 
ister  of  that  kingdom.  With  the  finance  minister  Aurangzeb 
tred  into  an  agreement  for  the  partition  of  Bijdpur,  and  his  craft 

found  a  pretext  for  invading  the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of 
tdu  Mahmud  in  1656^  his  son  Ali  had  ascended  the  throne 
toot  any  reference  to  the  Emperor  of  DeTET,  and,  witTiout  the 

Iance  of  any  homage,  which  the  Emperor  claimed  on  an  alleged 
Kll 


n  of  the  late  king.     For  this  reason  it  was  declared  that  the 
g  was  not  the  son  of    Miihmud,  and  that  another  king  must 


tamed  by  the  Emperor;  in  other  words  that  Bijdpnr  had  lapsed 
lie  empire.  A  more  unwarrantable  claim  had  never  been  put 
?ard.  The  war  was  a  wanton  aggression  destitute  of  apology. 
the  young  king  refused  to  submit  to  his  orders  Aurangfzeb 
kded  the  kingdom.  No  sufficient  army  could  be  brought  to  meet 
,  the  frontier  fortresses  fell  one  by  one,  and  Khdn  Muhammad  the 
ing  Bijjipnr  general  was  bought  over  and  remained  inactive, 
angzeb  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  country  on  all  sides,  marched 
Jij^pur,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  Within  was  faction  and  treachery, 
t>ung  kiug  whose  authority  was  hardly  established  ;  without,  a 
Qtlessfoe,  who  pressed  the  siege  with  the  fiercest  energy.  A  long 
EDoe  was  impossible,  and  succour  was  hopeless.  The  king  pmyed 
lerms,  offering  to  pay  a  large  sum,  and  agreeing  to  almost  any- 
g' short  of  surrender.  Aurangzebwasiuexorable.and  resolved  on 
Bomplete  overthrow  of  Bijdpur.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with  such 
lur  that  in  spite  of  a  most  stubborn  and  united  defence  Bijapur 
(t  have  fallen  had  not  Aurangzeb,  hearing  that  his  father  lay  at 
point  of  death,  concluded  a  hasty  peace  with  BijApur,  raised 
siege,  and  hurried  to  DelhiX  Aurangzeb  was  not  the  only 
By  by  whom  Bijdpur  was  assailed.  Shiviiji  was  still  in  rebellion, 
ore  1657  ho  had  gained  considerable  territory  wliichTiad  belbng- 

0  Bijiipur,  and,  by  professing  submission  to  Aurangzeb,  had  been 
irmod  in  the  lands  he  held.  He  kept  steadily  encroaching,  and, 
n  Anrangzeb  raised  the  siege  of  Bijapur,  the  city  was  too  much 

1  by  faction  to  admit  of  measures  being  taken  to  crush  Shivdji. 
tu  Muhammad,  the  leading  general,  whose  treachery   had  been 

chief  CMuso  of  AurangzeVs  success,  was  invited  to  court  under 
nise  of  protection.  As  he  entered  the  AlUpur  gate,  ho  was 
fged  from  his  elephant  and  murdered,  some  say  bv  order  of  the 
•f  but  more  likely  by  a  private  enemy.  On  the  death  of  Khan 
i^mmftd  the  chief  power  m  the  state  was  entrustod  to  Afzul  Khdu, 
litary  officer  of  rank,  and,  as  Shiv^ji's  ravages  continued,  Afzul 
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"Kh&a  volunteered  to  lead  an  army  against  the  rebeL     In  1G59  hej 
out  on  his  expedition,  at  the  he£id  of  an  army  of  5000  horse  and 
choice  iufautry,  a  good  train  of  artillery,  besides  a  large  snpplj 
rockets,  a  number  of  swivels  mounted  on  camels,  and  ab' 
stores.'     Promises  of  submission  drew  the  Bijapar  gener; 
defiles  which  surround  the  Mahdbaleshvar  hills  and  led  him  to  agree^ 
to  a  meeting  with  Shivdji.     A  small  plateau  below  the   hill-fort 
Pratiipgad  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.     Afzul  Khdn  hall 
his  army  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  went  to  the  appointed  pi 
with  only  one  attendant.     As  he  arrived  Shiv4.ji  came  for  war 
embrace  him,  plunged  into  Afzul  Khdn's  body  the  sharp  tiger-cla 
dagger  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand  and  followed  the  stroke 
a  blow  from  a  dagger  in  his  left.     Afzul  Khdn  vainly  attempt 
draw  his  sword  and  defend  himself,  and  fell  covered  with  wot 
at  the  feet  of  his  treacherons  foe.     The  Bijapur  army,  round  wl 
the  Maratha  troops  had  been  noiselessly  closing,  was  attacked 
almost  cut  to  pieces,  the  remnant  with  difficulty  escaping  to  Kai'l 
This  treachery  greatly  raised  Shivdji's  character  amonghis  count 
men.     He  followed  his  victory  by  the  capture  of  several  forts, 
by  plundering  to  the  walls  of  the  capital.     But  Bijdpur  resoai 
were  unimpaired,  and  a  campaign  followed  in  which  Fazl  KhAn. 
son  of  Afzul  Kbdn,  greatly  distinguished  himself.     The  king 
the  field  in  person,  and  many  disloyal  nobles  submitted  to  him.  St 
it  was  impossible  to  deal  Shivji  ji  a  final  blow  j  defeated  in  one  quart* 
he  at  onco  began  plundering  in  another.     The  war  dragged  ou 
16t>2,     Then  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  come  to  terms,  and  a  ti 
was  signed  securing  him   his  possessions,  the  nominal  soverei^ 
being  still  with  Bijapur.     By  this  tr^^aijr  ShivAji  became  ruler  of  I 
whole  Konkan  coast  from  KalyAn  to  Goa,  and  above  the  Sahyad^ 
from  ^Ij^  ^iilffpi  ^  ^^0  y£nia.  a  sEnp  of  laiul  about  130  miles  k 
by  100  broad.* 

During  the  next  four  years  (1662-1666')  Bijapur  seems   to  ha^ 
been  at  peace.     Neither  Shivdji  nor  the  Moghale  made  any  a4l 
on  tTielcIn^dom,  which,  though  shorn    of  its  former  gre 
was   still  rich  and  prosperous.     Several  travellers  about  thi 
refer  to  the  large  suburbs  of  Bijapur  tilled  ^vith  the  shops  of  goil 
smiths  and  jewellers.*     The  city  walls  were  completed,  and  ae^ 
new  bastions  built,  and  a  year  or  two  later  (1668)  the  great  broi 
piece  the  Malik-i-MaidAn  or  Lord  of  the  Plain  was  placed  in  positii^ 
on  the  Sherzi  bastion,  which  had  been    built  specially  for  it  unt" 
the  superintendence  of  Nawab  Munzli  Shah.    About  1660,  acoorfli 
to  the  Dutch  traveller  Baldssus,  the   Bijapur   kingdom  was    no  Ifl 
than  250  leagues  long  and  150  brond.     The  king  though  forme^ 
independent  after  a  lengthened  war  had  been  made  vassal  to 
great  Moghal.     His  forces  consisted  of  150,000  horse  besides  a  la 
number  of  foot.     The  kingdom  abounded  in  saltpetre  works.* 


I  Grant  Duff's  Marithds,  76.  <  Grant  DuiPs  Mar&tkia,  85. 

•  Tbevenot's  Voyagw,  V.  376.  Therenot  aeoms  not  to  have  been  at  Bij&pnr. 
proljably  got  hi»  iofonuation  from  Tavernier,  who  visited  the  city  in  1G48.  Aocoi 
to  Thcvenot  (Voyage*,  V,  241),  before  the  Moghals  took  KalyAn  and  Bodar,  the  > 
part  of  the  Doccan,  then  under  BijApur  wna  called  Telanga, 

*  CburchiU'B  Voyages,  III.  540  •  541. 
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Thoagt  during  thia  period  Shiv^ji  refrained  from  attacking  the 

ij6par  kingdom,  he  was  not  equally  careful  to  abstain  from  ravag- 

the  Moghal  territories.     The  Emperor  Auraugzeb  (1658-1707), 

10  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers  had  succeeded  to  the   imperial 

irone,  resolved  to  subdue  Shiv^ji  and  capture  Bij6pur.     For  thia 

irpose  in   1665,  RAja  Jaysing  was  sent  into  the  Deccan  with  an 

ay.     He  succeeded  in  Inducing  Shivfiji  to  come  to  terms.     One 

the  terms  was  that  Shivdji  should  join  with  the  Moghal  army  in 

attack  on  Bijapur,  and  in  1 666  the  two  armies  invaded  the  kingdom. 

Adil  Sh^h  endeavoure^Eo^^'e  off  the  danger  by  promising  to 

f  arrears  of  tribute,  but  the  Moghal  general  was  not  to  l>e  propitiat- 

and  the  army  steadily  advanced  on  the  capital.     Pressing  danger 

)U8ed  the  old  chivalrous  spirit  in  Bijdpar,  and  Hindus  and  Musalmdns 

lited  to  oppose  the  invader.  As  in  163o  the  country  round  the  capital 

laid  waste,  no  supplies  were  obtainable,  and  water  was  scarce. 

[ho  plague  broke  out  among  the  besiegers,  and  Jaysing,  seeing  no 

>8pect  of   taking  the   city,   raised   the  siege,   and   retreated  to 

ipangabad  pursued  by  the  Bijdpur  horse.*     Though    the    king 

in  repelling  this  attempt  of  the  Moghals,  he  knew  that 

ite  could  not  withstand  their  power.     Two  years  later  ( 1 668) 

was  concluded  by  which  the  Bijdpur  kingdom  was  shorn 

more   of    its    greatness  and   the  river  Bhima  became  its 

lenijjgjijldary.     So  low  was  Bijdpur  sunk  that  in  the  same  year 

igreement  was  made' with  Shivdji,  under  which  the  Bijdpur  king 

jaged  to  pay  him  £30,000  (Ra.  3  lakhs)  a  year  in  return  for  refrain- 

ig  to  levy  the  ehauth  or  one-fourth  and  other  impositions.     During 

next  four  years  httie  of  importance  happened  in  Bijdpur.     In 

~[tbe  king  died  after  a  chequered  reign  of  sixteen  years. 

his    Other's    death    Shikandar.   the  last  king  of  Bijdpur. 

a  boy  of  five  years.     The  affairs  of  the  state  were  entrusted 

a  regency  whose  head  was    KhawasKbdn,    the   son   of   the 

litor  general  Khdn  MuhammadnCnvau^  between  the  other 

linisters,  Abdul  Karim  and  Muzafar  Khdn,  was  stirred  by  Brdhman 

^pendents   in    league  with   Shivaji.     All  were   more    intent   on 

rengthening  their  own  faction  than  on  strengthening  the  state. 

livdji,  who  held  that  the  death  of  Ali  Adil  Shdh  freed  him  from 

1668  engagements,  began  fresh  plundering  raids,  directing  hia 

13  to  the  south  of  the  kingdom.     Abdul  Karim  was  sent  against 

but  with  little  success,  and  as  a  body  of  Mardthda  appeared 

the  capital,  he  was  recalled  for  its  defence.      Shivdji,  who 

}ont  this  time  (1674)  assumed  the  title  of  Baja,  was  left  at  leisure 

pursue  his  conquests  in  the  south,  and  numerous  forts  fell  into 

is  hands.     Quarrels  between  the  Bijdpur  leaders  continaed,  and 

1675    Khawas    Khdn,    unable    to   hold    bis    position,    opened 

ona  with  the  Moghal  viceroy  Khdn  Jahdn.     In  return  for 

..!  ho  agreed  to  hold  Bijdpur  as  a  dependent  province  and 

give  the  king's  sister,  the  beautiful   Padshdh  Bibi,  in  marriage 

one    of    the   Emperor^s  sons.      Like  that  of  his  father  Khdn 
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against  the  Btato,  and  in 
Tinjor,  which  had  been 
besieged  and  took  the  forts 


h] 


Muhammad,     Khawas   Kb^'s   truitoroas    life    fiUy    en^ed  il 

traitor^s  death.     His  treason   was  discovered  and  the  peopte 

and  murdered  him.     Abdul  Karim  became  regent  and  ni>idej 

excellent  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  ' 

army,  which  m  accordance  with  the  ageement  with    > 

was  marching  on  Bijdpur  led  by  Khi,n  Jahan  was  forced  to, 

retreat,  and  was  hnnted  in  derision  across  the  BijApur  borili 

An  alliance  was  ccncladed  with  the  Emperor  in  aocordiujfc  ^^^ 
which  one  Malik  Berkhordar  came   to  Bijdpar,  nomiu;! 
of  friendship  and  courtesy,  bat  really  to  perplex  the 
draw  the  nobles  to  the  Emperor's  party.       The  Moglial 
grew    steadily    stronger,    and    the    task    of    governiug 
became  daily  more  difBcult.     Shivdii  was  stfll  carrying  on  opei 

1676   neaded  an   expedition  to 
granted   to   his   father   ShAlidji. 
of  Ginji  and  Vellor  whicl 
by  Bijdpur  troops.''     He  also  made  an  alliance  with  t 
Golkonaa  for  the  conquest  and  division  of  all  the  southern  t 
of  the  Bijdpur  kingdom.     In  the  following  year  Abdul 
Bijdpur  regent^  learning  of  the  Mardtha-Golkonda  allinnce, 
with  Dildwar  Khan,  the  Moghal  general  who  had  replaced- 
Jaban,  for  a  joint  attack  on  Golkonda.    But  the  combined  ai 
met  by  an  overwhelming  force  under  Mddhanna  Pant,  the 
minister,  and  forced  to  retreat.     The  state  of  the  Bijdpur 
most  unsatisfactory,  the  pay  was  in  arrears,  and  the  troops  di 
To  add  to  the  general    distress    the    regent    Abdul    Kai 
dangerously  ill.     Dildwar  Khan,  the  Moghal  genei-al,  attei 
reconcile  the  factions,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Masud  K! 
wealthy  Abyssinian  holder  of  Adoni,  should  pay  the  arrears  due 
the  army  and  be  appointed  regent-minister.     Ma.sud   KhAn 
partly  fulHlled  his  promise,  and  numbers  of  the  hereditary  W 
the  flower  of  the  Bijdpur  army,  were  turned  adrift,  atid  took  sei 
some  with  the  Moghals,  the  rest  with  Shivdji.     Masud  Kh&a 
also  agreed  to  send  Pddsbdh  Bibi,  the  king's  sister,  to  the  Mi 
camp.     But  on  his  return  to   Bijdpur  he  refused  to  send  hfifi 
act    of  independence   which  at  once  made  him  popular. 
Aurangzeb  heard  of  Dildwar  Khdn's  arrangement  he  censored 
for  not  taking  the  Bijdpur  kingdom  under  his  protection  andpft] 
the  arrears.     He  was  ordered  to  repair  his  error,  and  form*!! 
demand  the  hand  of   Pddshdh   Bibi.     Masud  Khiln  refused 
the  Moghal  array  once  more  marched  for  Bijapnr.     One  of 
Actions  in  the  capital,  instigated  by  the  Moghal  envoy,  aasei 
in  arms  to  enforce  Dilawar  Khdn's  demand  of  the  princen. 
battle  was  avoided  by  the  prince.ss,  who,  in  the    hope   that 
sacrificing  herself  to  an  alliance  she  detested,  she  might  sa' 
brother  and  his  kingdom,  joined  the  Moghal  army  on  its 
She  found  that  her  sacrifice  was  of  no  avail.     She  waa  CO 
received  and  sent  with  a  suitable  escort  to  Aurangzeb.     Btf 
march  of  the  army  was  not  stayed,  and,  towards  the  end  of 


'  Grant  DatTa  MardtbAa,  1  ISolSQ,  <  Orme'a  Hutoricol  FragnMnt^ 
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once  more  besieged  by  the  Moglmla.     In  his  extremity 

An  applied  for  aid  to  ShivAji,  who,  on  the  promise  of  the 

h  of  the  Riiichur  Do6b,  agreed  to  help  bira.     He  advanced 

^  large  army  towards  Bij^pur,  but,  instead  of  attacking  Dilawar 

^  marched  north  and    crossing    the    Bhima   with    merciless 

plundered  the  Moghal  dominions  as  far  as  Aurangabad. 

,r  Khdn  in  no  way  relaxed  his  efforts  to  capture  the  city,  and 

the  defenders  to  such  straits  that  Masud  Khd^n  wrote  to 

i  entreating  him  to  return,  saying  that  DililwarKb^n  had  run  his 

hes  close  to  the  walls  and  that  nothing  but  Shivdji's  presence 

save  them.'     Shivdji  set  out  for  Bijapur,  but  on  the  way  met 

ming  news  that  his  son  Sambhaji  had  revolted  and  joined 

oghals.     He  retired  to  Panh^la,  but  directed  his  army  under 

>irrtLv  to  pursue  its  march  to  BijApur.     The  Mar^tha  general 

about  the  Moghal  array,  harassing  it  and  cutting  off  its 

B,  while  Masud  Khdn  defended  the  city  with  such  stubbornness 

wards  the  close  of   1G79  DilAwar  Khan  raised  the  siege. 

alterShivilji.whohad received  back  his  penitent  sonSambAhji, 

at  Bijdpur  and  the  Eaichur  Dodb  was  ceded  to  him.     This 

most  the  last  act  and  acquisition  of  his  life.     He  died  shortly 

n  the  5th  of  April  1680.     He  was  succeeded  by  the  able  and 

but  thoughtless  and  dissipated   Sambhaji,  and  Aurangzeb, 

one  great  obstacle  to  his  designs  on  the  Deccanj  began  vast 

ns  for  the  overthrow  of  the  southern  kingdoms.     Affairs  at 

were  unsatisfactory.     Although   Masud  Kh4n  had  forced 

Khan  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  capital,  his  cession  of  the 

r  DoAb  to  Shiviji  was  unpopular.     Taking  advantage  of  this 

against  him,  the  rival  faction,  instigated  by  the  Moghal  envoy, 

d   Masud  KhAn   to  retire  to  Adoni.     The  chief  power  in  the 

lora  seems  next  to  have  been  shared  between  Shirza  Kh4n  one 

best  officers  in  the  army,  and  Sycd  Makhtum  a  distinguished 

an.     One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  ministry  was  the 

t  to  recover  from   Sambhaji  part  of  the  territory  near  the 

A  of  which  his  father  had  gained  possession.     This  attempt 

most  as  unsuccessful  as  it  was  injudicious.      Sambhilji  never 

e  it.     Instead  of  joining  BijApur  against  the  Moghals,  he 

teadily  aloof,  and  Bij<»pur  lost  the  one  ally  whose  help  might 

jenabled  it  to  hold  out  against  the  Emperor. 

t  following  account  of  Bijapur,  compiled  from  older  travellers, 
epared  by  the  English  geographer  Ogilby  about  1680.'  Bijdpnr 
fany  jewellers  who  traded  in  diamonds  and  pearls  of  great 
The  diamonds  were  brought  from  Golkonda  and  were  sold  to 
and  Cambay  merchants  who  resold  them  in  Goa  and  other 
The  arms  used  by  the  people,  both  by  horse  and  by  foot, 
broad  swords,  pikes,  lances  with  a  square  iron  at  the  end  about 
1  long,  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  and  darts.  Their  defensive 
Were  coats  of  mail  and  coats  lined  with  cotton.  When  they 
led  a-field  they  carried  calico  tents  under  which  they  slept. 
uaod  oxen  to  carry  their  baggage.     Their  common  mode  of 
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VII.       fig^hting  was  on  foot,  thongh,  wben  tbey  mnruhed,  some   wnliiij 
others  rode  on  horses  and  some  on  depliaatM   uf   which  lb 
kept  a  Inrg©  Dumber,      The  king  was  very  powerfnl  and  al 
short  time  to  bring  eighty  thoiisand  or  two  hundred  thousand 
men  into  the  field  ix;>th   hnrsn  nnd   foot.     The  king  had 
^9^lf>¥'  great    gnns    in    his    magazine    and    about    two   hundred 

demi-cannonB,  and  culvvriQeB.     The  king   was  called  '  Adel 
Adel  Sh^h/  meaning  the  lord  of  juBtice  or  the  king  of  ke; 
is    the    keeper    of    the    keys    which  locked   the  tre 
Bisnagar  kings.'     The  land   had  no  written  laws  ;   t\ 
was  tiie  law.     At  the  capital  civil  ju«tice  was  n' 
high  sheriff  or  kofwdl;  and  criminal  cases  were  de< 
The  criminals  were  executed  in  the  king's  presence  witli 
throwing  thera  often  before  elephants  and  other  wild   ........ 

eaten,    and    sometimes    cutting  off   their    arms,    legs,    ami 
members.     A  debtor  who  failed  to  p,»y  his  debt  within  the 
6zed  by  the  judge  was  whipped  and  his  wife  and  children  tti?7* 
by  the  creditor  as  slaves.     Persons  taking  oaths   were  pliu'e*! 
round  circle  made  on  the  ground,   and  rejjeated  some  words, 
one  hand  on  ashes  and  the  other  hand  laid  on  their  breast.' 
March.        Sambhdji    would    probably    have  himself  attacked  Bijapur 

not  the  approach  of  the    Emperor  Anrangzeb  obliged   hira  lolmk 
afler  the   safety    of    his  own  territories.     Auraugaeb,  thoi 
often  foiled  in  his  attempts   to  capture  BijApur,  had  never  piw 
his  designs  on  the  kingdom.     In  1683  he  quitted  Delhi,  ' 
was  never  again  to  enter,  with  a  vast  army  iutputon  conqu 
Deccan.     He  advanced  to    Burhanpur    and  then   to   Aurati 
sending  his  sons  Mu'azzam  and  A'zam  with  separate  armies  to 
imixirtant  fortresses  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  Deccan.     I 
the  campaign  against  Bijapur  was  begun  by  prince  A'sam 
siege  to    SholApur.     Sholapur    fell  and  the    prince    passed 
Bijapor.     In   Bijapur  once  more  the  presence  of  the  MogI 
an  end  to   the   rivalry  of  factions,  and  the  troops,  splendidly 
Shirza  Khdn,  defeated  the  Moghals  in  several  skirmishes  and 
them  north  of  the  Bhima.     At  this  time  the  officers  of  the 
army  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  Anrangzeb.  and 
cavalry,  led  by  its  hereditary  chiefs,  was  braver  and  bt  '  lii 

than  any  in   India.'    'J'owards  the  end  of  the  year  o| 
renewed  A'zam  again  moving  forward  with  a  large  army, 
to    their    former    tactics,  the  BijApur  troops    did  not  op 
prince  on  the  frontier,   but  retired  before  him  to  the  capital, 
change  of  tactics  was  judicious.     Little  rain  had  fallen  and 
prevailed,  while  what  gi-ain  had  grown  round  Bijapur  bad 
gathered   into   the   fort.     The   difficulties    of  the    approach 
doubled.     At  all  times  from  the  north,  the  scarcity  of  water  fi 
and  food  made  the  city  difficult  of  access,  while  tlie  capital  itceli 


I  Btsnagar  that  is  VijayaiiK;;ar.      The  meaning  is  doubtful. 

'This  description  of  the  piinishnient  of  crimioaJs  is  exaggeraierf.     There  it 
reference  to   it  in  any  of  the  historiea  of  the  city.     State  criminala  in  aAl  < 
to  have  been  aimply  executeil  and  the  place  ia  atiil  pointed  out  where  th«  pus 
of  death  waa  inflicted.     Mr.  H.  F.  Silcook,  C.  S. 
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rded  by  the  desert  tract  to  the  north  possessed  abundance  of 
water  and  wjis  stored  with  grain  from  the  unfailing  lands  of 
Don  valley  to  the  south.'  The  Moghul  army  had  to  draw  all 
pplies  from  the  Emperor's  camp  at  Sholapur.  Here  too  gi-ain 
very  dear,  and  to  convey  supplies  to  the  besieging  troops  was 
ik.  of  great  danger.  The  Bijipur  cavalry  were  constantly 
ig  off  convoys,  and,  by  repeated  attacks,  re<luced  the  army  to 
.  distress.  At  leni^th  a  large  convoy  of  grain,  despatched  from 
adua^tir  and  escorted  by  a  strong  force,  reaclied  the  besieging 
,  and  rescued  the  prince's  troops  from  the  threatened 
•uction.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor,  who  was  directing  operations 
ist  Haidarabad,  finding  Bijflpur  likely  to  make  considerable 
^noe,  while  the  resources  of  Haidarabad  were  much  greater  than 
ted,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Haidarabad,  and  gathering  all 
lie  troops  marched  for  Bijiipur.  lie  found  the  place  partially 
by  his  son's  army,  and  his  own  completed  what  was 
Dg.  Several  breaching  batteries  were  erected  on  the  high 
nd  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  a  practicable  breach  was  shortly 
Led  by  Shirza  Khan  and  the  Sidis  Salim  and  Shamshed 
rrison  defended  their  works  with  great  vigour  and  the  troops 
few,  ill-paid,  and  badly  fed  fought  with  great  obstinacy. 
Emperor  knew  the  surrender  of  the  city  was  only  a  matter 
ime,  the  besieging  army  closely  invested  the  place,  while  the 
SOD  was  harassed  by  the  constant  fire  from  the  Moghal 
'ea.  Traces  of  this  siege  are  still  apparent  on  many  portions 
,e  walls,  especially  near  the  Landa  Khaedb  bastion.  Gradually, 
pplies  ran  short,  the  defence  grew  less  vigorous,  but,  though 
ral  breaches  had  been  made,  the  Emperor  refrained  from  an 
pt  to  storm.  He  preferred  to  trust  to  the  distress  within  the 
as  he  was  awaro  that  even  if  his  troops  stormed  the  outer  wall, 
;itadel  could  offer  an  obstinate  resistance.  His  anticipations  of 
inder  were  well-foandod.  About  the  loth  of  Ootober  1686.  the 
son,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  capitulated.  The  emperor 
d  the  conquered  city  in  state  followed  by  his  principal 
rftls  and  officers,  and,  moving  through  weeping  crowds,  passed 
great  hall  of  audience  in  the  citadel,  and  there  received  the 
lission  of  the  leading  nobles.  The  unfortunate  king  Shikandar, 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  made  his  submission,  and  is  said  to  have 
brought  before  the  Emperor  in  siU-er  chains  more  like  a  captive 
than  a  vanquished  sovereign.'  From  this  day  BijApur  waa 
bed  out  of  the  roll  of  Indian  kingdoms,  and  the  Adil  Sh^hi 
iiig  kingly  powers  fur  littlo  less  than  200  years 
I  coexist.'      The  captive   king  was  not  removed 

.,...„  ..t  .v.,  1  .,f.  Revolution  of  the  Great  MoghJ  (1671).  171. 

.  H9:  (irantDarsMArHtbAa,  150;  Elliot  and  Dowsoa. 

,  II.  71-72. 

Col.  iVle*<iuw»  Taylor  the  Adil  Shiihi  kinga  were  tolerant  in  regard 

of    MuhammodauB,  and   the  B&me   tolcnvnce  seems  tu  have  been 

rUttan  miuiont  from  Goa.     It  is  evident  fn)in  the  charohea  which 

the    Dttcc&n,   that    the   movements   of    the  Jesuit    fri&ra,     and 

on  with  the  people  were  not  rc'iitricted  :  and  that  in  some  instance* 

became  their  cod vertu,  whiuh  still  remain  drm  in  their  faith.      One 

is  at  Aurangalutd  ;  another,  the  members  of  which  are  diatillen  aad 
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from  Bij&par.     Aurangzeb  asBnred  him  of  protection  and  assi|^ 
him  £10,000  (Rs,   1,00,000)  a  year  for  his  expenditure.     H« 
not  long  survive  the  fall  of  his  kingdom,  bat  died  Bome  years 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  not,  as  is  reported,  withont  suspicii 
having  been  poisoned  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 

The   chief  oflBcera  of  the   Blj&par  court  were    taken   into 
imperial  service  and  a  command  or  m,a9nab  of  7000  horse,  with  tie 
title  of  Rustam  Khdn,  was  conferred  on  Shirza  KhAn.     Aft^r  tb 
fall  of  Bijdpur  Aurangzeb  marched  towards  Golkonda  leaving  titf 
Bij^pur  country  in  charge  of  a  BijApur  officer,  who,  on  behalf  of 
emperor,  was  appointed  military  governor  or  faujddr.     One 
Kfa^n  was  seat  with  a  detachment  across  the  Krishna  t 
much  of  the  country  as  possible,  and  to  induce  thelandhol' 
and  jaminddr/t  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  authority.     JSLirza 
.was  sent  to  invade  Sambhdji'a  districts  and  marched  towards 
In  September  1687,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  Golkonda  sni 
dered  to  Aurangzeb,  and  the  grand  camp  moved  towards  Biii 
The  overthrow  of  these  two  great  kingdoms  by  throwing  out  of  eohl 
ployment  large  numbers  of  mercenary  troops,  so  greatly  streogtheovl 
the  unruly  element  in  the  Deccan  population  that  even  the  po«0 
of  Aurangzeb   was   unable  to   cope  with  it.     Some  of   tht- 
mercenaries  may  have  taken  service  with  the  Emperor,  btit  i 
of  the  troops  joined  Sambhaji  or  plundered  on  their  own   accoaot. 
The  distant  estate-holders  seized  every  opportunity  of  making  them- 
selveti  independent,  and  in  the  ceaseless  wars  and  robberies  whicb 
followed  were  always  ready  to  befriend  the  Marathas  to  whom  th^ 
looked  as  the  patrons  of  anarchy.  Even  those  within  the  reach  of  thi 
Moghals  were  disaffected  to  their  conquerors ;  and,  from  this  rnotiw 
and  the  feeling  of  religious   opposition,  were  always  ready  bo  t»d 
the  Moghals'  enemies.* 

The    overthrow   of  Bijipur    and  Golkonda  raised    the    M 
Deccan   provinces    from    four  to   six.      Two  Moghal  oificers 
military  with  the  title  of  faujddr  and  one  civil  with   the  titl 
khdlsa  diwcin   were  appointed  to  the  Bijipur  country.     The  f 
or  milTtary  officer,  in  command  of  a   body  of  troops,   was 

with  the  care  of  the  police  and  the  maintenance  of  order  ai 

paid  by  the  assignment  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  g  v-  rn 
ment  collections.    The  civil  officer  or  khdUa  diwdn  wua  churg«!<i 


vreaveru,   at  Chitdpur  on  the  Bhima  about  twenty   milea  sout}i-east  of  Knltnifl! 
B  third  at  RAichur,  which  consiata  of  potters  ;   a  fourth  at  Madgal,   the   ' 
oontaioinK  upwards  of  300  membera,  who  are  shepherds  and  wearers ;  a  t— 

village  betw^n  RAichur  and  Mudgnl,  who  are  farmers.     In  all  tb«8«  placo' 

Are  amall  churches  furnished  with  translatione,  in  excellent  K&oarese,  of  the  Bivritff! 
and  of  Homilies  and  lectures,  which  in  the  absence  of  the  priest,  are  read  by  1a",'  ■(1t-»'>^»  | 
or    monks,    duly    accredited.     They    have  also  sohoola  attached  t.     ' 
churches,  under  the  late  concordat,  are  now  permanently  subject  to  t 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,     All  of  thorn  possess /cwMdag  or  grants  n  <;,,..^.  „, 
by  Ibmhim,  Ali,  and  MAhmnd  Adil  Shlh ;  some  of  lands,  others  of  gridai^ 
and  percentages  upon  the  local  customs  and  excise  revenues  which  ara  atill  et 
under  the    local  grants.     The  early  Portuguese  missionaries   introducwl   iat. 
Deccan,  where  they  still  flourish,  the  Cintra  orange  and  the  black  and  whital 
grapes  of  Portugunl,     Architecture  of  BijApur,  47-48. 

"  Grant  Dufl'a  MarAthAs,  161.  »  Elphiiistone's  History  of  India, ^ 
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ith  collecting  the  revenae  both  on  account  of  government  and  on 
)unt  of  persons  to  whom  the  government  share  of  the  revenues 
been  assigned.     The  Moghal  commanders,  who  received  estates 
igirs  from  the  BijApur  territories  instead  of  lands,  were  generally 
inted   the    revenue   of    certain   districts     for  a   term    of    years, 
the  military  managers  or  faitjddrs  were  more  on  the  footing 
idatories  than  the  estate  holders  or  jdgirddrs.     Along  with  the 
manager   or   ditodn  the   military  managers  or  faujddrs  made 
jmenfcs  for  farming  the  districts  to  the  hereditary  proprietors 
\mukhs  or  desdis,  and   the   diwdn  realized  the  revenue  from 
»ID.     The  Mar^tha  office-holders  or  vuianabddrs  who  had  been  in 
le  service  of   BijApur,  sent  professions  of   duty  to  the   Emperor, 
It  showed  no  readiness  to  join  his  standard.^ 

Aurangzeb  remained  at  BijApur  for  two  years  after  its  capture,  and 

)m  Bijiipur  carried  on  operations  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom.     In 

'!9  a  plague  broke  out  in  his  camp  and  his  queen  died  of  the  disease. 

fierce  and  sudden  was  this   plague^  that  seventy  men  of  the 

nperor's  suite  are  said  to  have  been  struck  down  by  it  and  to  have 

sd  on  the  road,  as  Aurangzeb  was  being  borne  from    the    Sat 

i\    or    thereabouts  to  the  Jama  mosque  a  distance  of  about 

yards.      A    hundred    thousand    people   are    said    to    have 

victims  to  this  plague,  many  of  high   rank,  and   those  who 

rered  were  maimed  for  life.     The  disease  began  with  a  slight 

ling  under  the  ^r  or  in  the  arm-pit  or   groin,   attended   with 

imed  lungs  and  severe  fever;  the  attack  generally  proved  fatal  in 

fow  hoars,*     So  numerous  were  the  victims,  that  the  usual  burial 

>8  could  not  be  performed,  and  the  dead  were  thrown  into  carts 

hurried  into  the  open  spaces  beyond  the  town.     In  one  day 

carts  full  of  dead  bodies  are  said  to  have  passed  through  the 

|[hdhiipur  gate.     The   Day  of   Judgment  seemed   to    have  come. 

lole  families  were  carried  off  in  a  night  and  their  bodies  were 

;  to  decay  where  they  lay.  None  attended  to  the  wants  of  others. 

^rade  ceased,  and  the  whole  city  was  given  over  to  mourning.     At 

the  Emperor  refused  to  leave   the   plague-stricken   city,   but, 

rhen  his   family  were  attacked,  several  of  the  princes  sickened,  and 

'"■'■  died,  he  retired  to  Akluj  on  the  banks  of  the  Nira.     When 

oror  left  the  fury  of  the  plague,  which  had  been  raging  for 

luunths,   at  once  abated.     For  three  years  the  city  was  not 

y   free   from   the  disease  but   its   ravages  greatly  decreased. 

""hen  the  disease  ceased,  the  Emperor  caused  a  census  of  the  city 

be  taken.     The   population  amounted   to  only  984,000,  though 

)me  few  years  before  the   two  cities  of  BijApur  and  ShAhdpur  are 

Lid  to  have  numbered  nearly  2,000,000.     In  ShdhApur  alone  during 

le  reign  of  MAhmud  Shah  (1626-1656)  were  900,000  houses,  but 

the  whole   of  Bijdpur  at  this  latter  census  only  184,000  houses 

itAiut'd,* 
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Aurangxeb  iras  now  £ree  to  act  affaiast  tbe  Marnthas. 
Sambhd.ji  was  captureri  and  executed^  and,  in  tbe  hnpr 
the  MarAfb^.3  aouthwarda,  in  IG'Jl,  Aurangzeb  moved  wi 
.  nnny  to  Galj^ale  about  tbirty-two  miles  aoutb-west  of 
1 695  the  Itiilian  traveller  Gomelli  Careri  made  a  joum 
specially  to  see  tbe  camp  of  the  Great  Mop;'b(»l,     At   G 
was  told  that  the  forces  in  tbo  camp,   which  was    thi:;, 
extent,  amounted  to  60,000  horse  and  1,000,000  foot,  for  whoael 
gage  there  were  50,000  camclu  and  JJOOO  elephants.     The  » 
merchants  and  craftsmen    were  much   more   numerfins.    the 
camp  being  a  moving  city  of  5,000,0<)0  souls,  aboun 
provisions  but  in  all  things  that  could  be  desired, 
markets,  as  every  nmra  or  general  had  a  market  for  hia  own 
Tbe  Emperor's  and  tbe  princes'   tenta  took  up    tliree    miles, 
were  guarded  on  all  sides  with  palisades,  ditches,  aud  five  hut 
falconets.     The  urnrds  or  generals  maintained  a  certain  nii;  ' 
horse  and  foot  out  of  tbe  revenues  of  tbe  countnes  assigneii 
Tbe  offensive  arms  were  broad  heavy  swords  bowed   like    f 
and  as  tbe  swords  made  in  the  country  were  apt  to  break,  the 
supplied  them  with   European  daggers   which   were   worn   h;i 
to  their  girdles.     The  other  arms  were  bows  and   arrows,  javt 
pistols,  muskets,  and  twelve  feet  long  pikes.     Tbe  defensive  »fBU 
were  round  bucklers  two  feet  across  made  of  buffalo  hide  with  i 
large-headed    niiils    to  ward   off  arrows   and  sword   cuts,  coa 
mail,  breast-plates,  head-pieces,  and    arm-guards.     The  foot 
musketeers,  who  were  paid  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-20)  a    month, 
miserable.   They  carried  a  rest  tied  to  tbe  musket  and  made  ilJ 
their  muskets  for  fear  of  burning  their  great  beards.     Tbe  ar 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  heavy  and  the  light.     The 
cannon    included  sixty   to  seventy   guns  without    reck'  111 

bundi'ed  pieces   fixed  on  camels.     The  fifty  or  sixty 
guns   were  on  carriages   with   little    red  banners   each    dntwa, 
two  horses.      The     heavy   artillery    were  under    the  directioi 
Portuguese,    English,   Dutch,   Germans,  and     French     who 
paid  £20  (Ra.  200)  a  mouth.     Once  in  the  Moghal's  service 
foreigners   could  ouly  leave  by   escaping.      Careri   was  ftdt 
to   a    private  audience  with    the  Emperor   wbo   asked  him 
what  country    of    Europe  he   bad   cume,  the    object    of  his 
and  sundry  other  questions.     He  also  asked  him  about  the 
between  the  Turks   and   the   European  princes  in   Hungary, 
all   these   points   Careri  satisfied  tbe    Emperor.     Careri  also 
tbe  Emperor  in  a  visiting  or  reception  tent.     Under  this  tent 
a  square  place  raised  four  spans  above  the  ground  enclosed  witk 
silver  banisters  two  spans  high  and  covered  with  fine  carpets.     Siij 
spans  farther  in  tbe  middle  was  another  place  raised  a  epnn  higl 
at  each  angle  whereof  a  pole  covered  with  silver  reached  to  thet(  ' 
the  tent.     Here  stood  the  throne  which   was  square  of  gilt 
three  spans  above  tbe  rest,  and  reached  by  a  little  silver  footatout] 
On  tbe  throne  were  three  pillows  of  brocade  two  for  sides  and  ontl 
for  a  back.     The  king  entered  tbe  tent  leaning  on  a  staff  forked ■}] 
the  top,  several  umrdg  and  courtiers  going  before  him.    T" 
dressed  m  a  white  vest  tied  under  the  right  arm.    The  tvj 
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the  same  white  stuff  was  tied  with  a  golil  web  on  which  a  big 
aerald  appeared  amid  fonr  little  ones.  He  hnd  a  silk  sash  which 
jvered  the  dacrger  or  katdri  hanging  on  the  left.  His  shoes  were 
fter  the  Moorish  fashion  and  his  \('g9  were  naked  without  hose.  • 
ro  servants  kept  off  flies  with  long  white  horse  tails  and  one  kept 
the  sun  by  a  green  umbrella.  The  king  was  of  low  stature,  with 
e  nose,  slender,  and  stooping  with  age.  The  whiteness  of  his 
beard  was  more  visible  on  his  olive  skin.  He  received  peti- 
read  them  without  8pectncle.s,  endorsed  them  with  his  own 
\,  and,  by  his  cheerful  smiling  countenance,  seemed  to  be  pleased 
the  employment.  At  this  camp  Careri  also  saw  the  dethroned 
pur  king  Shikandar,  going  with  a  handsome  retinue  to  pay  his 
ipects  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  a  sprightly  youth,  twenty-nine 
of  age,  of  a  good  stature,  and  an  olive  skin.' 

In    contrast    to  the  wealth  and   unwieldy  size  of   this    moving . 

[o^hal  city  were  the  hordes  of  Mardtha  freebooters  whose  number 

igzeb's  ambition  had  done    so   much  to  increase,  and  whose 

jes  his  style  of  warfare  was  so  little  fitted  to  suppress.      These 

rdoa  were  irregular  assemblies  of  several  thousand  horsemen,  who 

by  agreement  in  some  lonely  part  of  the  country.     They  set  off 

^h  littlo  provision,  no  boggage  except  the  blanket  on  their  saddles, 

no  animals  but  led  horses,  with  empty  plunder  bags.     If  they 

Ited  during  part  of  the  night,  they  slept  with  their  bridles  in  their 

md.s ;  if  during  the  day,  while  the  horses  were  fed  and  refreshed, 

men   slept  with  little  or  no  shelter  from  the  heat,  except  a 

kance  bush  or  tree.     During  the  time  of   rest  their  swords  were 

tboir  sides,  and  their  spears  were  generally  stuck  lu  the  ground 

Uieir  horses'  heads.     When  they  halted  on  a  plain,  groups  of  four 

five  might  be  seen  stretched  on  the  bare  earth  sound  asleep,  their 

>dies  exposed  to  the  noonday  sun,   and  their  heads  in  a  cluster, 

ider  the  flimsy  shade  of  a  black  blanket  or  a  tattered  horse-cloth 

retched  on  the  point  of  their  spears.     Their  great  aim  was  plunder. 

10  lenders  and  their  troops,    though  they   generally  rendered  a 

irtl  nccouut  to  the  head  of  the  state,  dissipated  or  embezzled  the 

iter  part  of  what  they  collected.* 

iln  1696  the  Mardtbaa  who  had  regained  strength  under  RAjdrdm, 

ibhilii's   brother,   appeared   under   Santaji    Ghorpade  and  laid 

»t.e    the    Bijapur    Karn^tak.     To    punish    their    ravages   a  large 

was  sent  from    Bijapur   under  different  leaders,  and   being 

by  Kiisim    Khiu   the  fnujddr  or  military  governor  of  the 

wince,  the    wliole  wore   ready    to   march    in    search  of   Santdji. 

ir  advanced   tents   had    scarcely  been  pitched  when  SantAji'a 

>o]>ers  were  on  thorn,  cut  off  the  advanced  guard   and   swarmed 

)aud  the  miiu  body  before  the  great  men  had  time  to  make  ready 

id  inonnt  their  elephants.^ 

•Is  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  south  of  the 

•  lift  in  charge  of  Abdul  Rdaf  Khan  an  old  BijApur  officer, 

biho  had  entered  the  Moghal  service  on  the  fall  of  BijApur.    About 
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this  time  (1700)  he  established  himself  at  Savannr  in  Dhans'Ar: 
became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  S^vauar  Naw4bs.     la. 
Chio   Kilich    Khdn,   who,   about    twenty   years    later   estabG 
the  family  of  the  Nizams    of  Haidarabad,    was   made  goi 
Bijapur,  including  the  old  Bijapur  Koukan.     On  hiB  apf 
he  received  from  the  Emperor  a  jewelled  crest,  a    horse,   ta 
elephant^     Shortly  before  bis  death  iji  1707    Anrangzeb  appoial 
his  third  son  KAm  Bakhsh   to  be  governor  of  Bijapur  to  wi' 
place  he  soon  went.     On  the  death  of  the  Bmp)eror  at  Ahmfcii^ 
in  1 707  Bahadur  ShAh'a  (1707-1712)  title  to  the  imperial 
was  disputed  by  his  two   brothers,  A'zam  in  the  north 
Bakhsh  in  the  south.     After  quelling  the  rebellion  headed  1 
in    the  north,  BahMur  Shdh    marched   to  the  south  agait 
Bakhsh  who  had  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty.     K^m 
authority  was  at  first  acknowledged,  but  ho  was  soon  deserted^ 
most  of  his  troops,   who  were  disgusted  by  his  folly  and  v«ni 
Bahadur  Shdh  offered  him  the  kingdoms  of  Haidarabad  andBiji' 
But  as  these  concessions  did  not  satisfy  him,  Bahddur  Shihi 
him  and  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  near  Haidarabad.^    The  '  _ 
Aurangzeb  led  to  the  release  of  SbAhu,  Sambhdji'a  son,  who. 
his  father's  execution  in  1 689,  had  been  Aurangzeb'a  prisoner. 
1708,  as  a  rival  of  his  cousin  at  Kolhapur,  Shdhu  established  bin 
at  S^tara  and  in  1709  his  authority  was   strengthened  by  a  trt 
with  the  viceroy  of   the  Deccan  by  which   he,  and   such  Ma 
chiefs  as  acknowledged  bis  aathority,  were  allowed  one>foc 
revenue  of  the  Deccan,  the  right  of  collecting  it  and  paj 
reserved  by  the  viceroy.'     In  1713   this  treaty   was  overml' 
the  appointment   of  Chin   Kilich   Khan  to   the   viceroyalty  ofj 
Deocnn    who  sided   with  the    Kolhdpur   branch  of   the    Ma 
ShUhu's  troops  were  again  let  loose  over  the  Mogbal  territ-c 
collect  the  tribute.     In  1719,  through  the  influence  of  the  Syed«| 
deposed  the  emperor   Ferokshir  (1713-1719),  ShAhu  receivwli 
imperial  grants,  one  of  the  cluiutk  or  one-fourth  of,  and  the  se 
of  the  aardeshmukhi  extra  ten  per  cent  on,   the  revenues  of 
Moghal   provinces  of  the  Deccan  of  which  the  yearly  rove&^ 
Bijdpur  alone  was  estimated  at  £7,850,856  (Ks.  *7,85.()8,500). 
third  grant,  the  svardj  or  home  rule,  did  not  affect  Bijapur.^ 
1720    in   reward   for   delivering  the    Emperor   Muhammad 
(1720-1748)  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syeds,  Chin  Kilich  Khar 
had  been   granted  the  title   of  Niziim-al-mulk  was  appointed 
Emperor's  minister,  but  he  did  not  go  to  Delhi,  till,  in  1722, 
quelled  a  disturbance  caused  by  some  Afghiins  in   BijApup^ 
appointed  a   new  governor  to  that  province.*     In  1728  the  Nil 
returned  from  Delhi  to  the  Deccan  and  declared  himself  independe 
of  the  Emperor.     Some    years  later  he  divided  the  revenues  wit 
Sh&hu  in  such  parts  of  the  Bombay  Karndtak  as  were  not 
in  the  Mardtha  svardj  or  home  rule  or  were  not  wholly 
jdgir  to  grantees.     The  influence  of  Kolbdpur  and  of  the 


)  Eutwicka  KkiAor  Ndra&h-i-Hitid,  I.  3. 

■  Grant  DufTa  MkrAthAs,  186.  >  Grant  DuCTs  MAr&th&«.  188. 

*  Grant  VufTt  MkrAthiB,  200.  '  Grant  Duff^a  MArttbAa,  2IU. 


powerful  in  the  country  south  of  the  Krishna  that 
e  to  levy  chanth  and  sardeshmuki  wb3  disputed.  This 
constant  wars.*      In  1730  the  differences  between  Eolhd- 

ktdra  were  settled  by  a  treaty  under  which  several  fortified 

ijdpur  were  given  to  Shdbu,' 

some  fortified  places  were  given  up  to  Sbdhu  and  though 
.ihu's  claims  in  the  Deccan  were  increased  by  the  heredi- 
of  the  sarJeshpdndegcri  or  five  per  cent  on  the  revenues 
Deccan  provinces,  the  Bijapur  country  north  of  the  Krishna 
0  the  Nizdm  who  placed  it  under  the  governorship  of  his 
Jang.  It  continued  under  Nasir  Jang  till  his  rebellion 
len  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Niz^m-nl-raulk's  grandson 
ang  who  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  BijApur.*  The  country 
he  Krishna  was  managed  by  the  Sftvannr  Nawdb  who 
he  Nizfim's  deputy.  In  1740  Saddshiv  Chimniji  Bhan, 
a  Bilaji's  (1740-1761)  cousin,  marched  against  Majid 
Sawdb  of  Sdvanur  who  had  resisted  the  authority  of  Bapu 
■atikar  the  farmer  of  the  chauth  and  aardeshmukhi  of 
J  between  the  Krishna  and  the  Tungbhadra.  Majid 
so  hard  pressed  that  he  agreed  to  a  treaty  under  which  he 

fPeshwa  the  country  of   BAgalkot  and  Badimi.*    These 
aot  seem  to  have  passed  to  the  Maratbds  till  1756  when, 
expedition  led   by  the   Peshwa  Balaji  and  the  NizAm 
Sjlvanur  Nawab  Abdul  Hakim   Khitn,  Bilgalkot  and 
tre  occupied   by  the  Marathds.     When    they  fell  into  the 
be  Marilthas  Biigalkot  and   Badami  seem  to  have  been 
lerly,  the  Nawab'a  authority  was  nominal  and  the  real 
in  the  hands  of  the  desdie  of  Parvafci,  JAlihAl,  Kernr,  and 
ind  of  Rustam  Ali  Khan  the  estate-holder  or  jdgirddr  of 
All  of  these  proprietors  kept  largo  bodies  of  armed  men 
J  open  plunder.     The    roads  were  haunted  by  bands   of 
ho  robbed  without  check  or  punishment.     In  the  second 
Bratha  possession  (1757)  the  two  districts  of  BAdilmi  and 
ire  given  in  charge  to  Malhdrrdo  R4stia,  who,  instead  of 
post  himself,  sent  Krishnaji  Vishvanath  as  his  deputy 
Krishnaji,  who  was  a  man  of  great  vigour,  within  two 
by  force  the  local  freebooting  proprietors  or  dt^xdr'^  but 
e  any  impression  on  Badami  the  stronghold  of  Rustam 
767  was  bought  off.    Partly  by  making  severe  examples, 

^  giving  them  land  to  till,  Krishnfiji  by  degrees  put 
era.  He  gave  ten  years'  leases  to  all  the  ruined  villages 
I  rent,  and  issued  orders  to  his  m&mlatd&rs  to  help  the 
)y  every  means  in  their  power.* 

th  of  the  great  NizAm-ol-mulk  in  1748  Haidarabad  was 
dissensions  among  his  sons,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
ral  M.  BuBsy  who  took  a  leading  pmrt  in  Haidarabad 
759,  when  the  Nizdm  Sal^bat  Jang's  army  was  mutinous 
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and  the  landholders  of  BijApur  were  pressed  to  find  funds  to 
the  demands  of  the  discontented  troops,  the  Peshwa  BAlAji  aod  I 
cousin  tSadiishiv  Bbdu  entered  tho  Moglial  territory  and  cnmplcJ 
defeated  buiabat  Jangjand  his  brother  Niwim  Ali   a"  ab 

160  miles  easT  of  AEmadu agar.    Under  tho  treaty  ^. ij\ioi 

this  victory  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Bijdpur,  inclti 
the  fort,  passed  to  the  Mardtbds.  Part  of  II  ungun J  remained 
the  Nizam  but  even  on  this  tho  Marathas'  claim  to  a  fourth  oH 
revenue  was  acknowledged.* 

In   1 764,  taking  advantage  of  tho  terrible  defeat  of  the  Mn 
at  Pdnipat  (7th  January  1761),  Haidar  Ali,  who  had   lately 
himself  to  be  ruler  of  Maisur,  spread  his  kingdom    north  across^ 
Malprabha  and  the  Ghatprabha  to  the  banks  of  tho  KrisFna.' 
Jlarntha  army  under  Peshwa  Madhavrdo  (1761-1773)  au  ^  ' 
Raghunathrao  succeeded  not  only  in  driving  Haidar  and  i 
Fazl  Dlla  Khan  out  of  the  Bombay  KarnAtak  but  in  inflicting  oa 
Buch  severe  reverses  as  in  1765  forced  him  to  come    to    terms. 
1774,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  followed  the  deal 
Peshwa  Midhavrdo  (1761  - 1773)  and  the  murder  of  the  young  P< 
waNAr&yanrdo  (1773),  BasAlat  Jang  the  Nizdm'a  brother,   man 
from  Adoni,  entered  the  Mariltha  country,   and  levied  contribo 
as  far  west  as  Athni  and  Miraj  outside  Bijapur  limits.     A   M»i 
army  under  VdmanrAo  Patvardhan  and  A'nandrdo  Rdstia  m: 
against  Bas^lat  Jang  and  forced  him  to  retire.''     When    the 
tion  of  the  Poona  ministers  burst  forth  against  him,   RagbnniUl 
entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Haidar  giving  him  the  co 
south  of   the   Krishna  on  condition  that  he  acknowledged  Ra 
ndthrdo  as  the  head  of  the  MarAtha  confederacy,  paid  him  tribi 
and    aided  him   with   men    and    money.*     Accordingly    in    IS 
Haidar  crossed  tho  Tungbhadra,  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  the 
bined  armies  of  the  Marathda  and  the  Nizdm,  and,  in  1778,  by ! 
cagture  of  Grajendragad,  JAlihdl,  and  BAdami  in  the  south  of  Bij4 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country   south   of   the  Kris! 
Ho  left  the  conquered  country  under  the  management  of  local 
and  consented  to  receive  from  them  their  accustomed   t    ' 
condition  of  prompt  payment,  as  a  free  gift,  of  a  fui-ther 
to  their  yearly  revenue.*     According  to  this  arrangement  lift, 
again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sivanur  NawAb  tis  Hs 
vassal.*'     Though   at  first  his  conquests  caused    much    mi 
and,  in  spite  of  the  levy  of  heavy  contributions  under  Haidar, 
country  was  well  governed  and  improved.'     In  1779  the  prot 
given   to   Raghumlthrd,o  by  tho   English  at   Surat  led  the, 
ministers  to   form  an  alliance  with  Haidar  and  tho  Ni 
tho  object  of   driving  the  English  out  of   India.     As  an 
ment  to  join  the  league  the  Poena  ministers  acknowledged 
right  to  the  country  south  of  the  Krishna.     When  (1782)  the 
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Sdlbai  was  being  negotiated  N^na  Phadnavis  (1776-1800), 
Poona  uiinistor,  asked  Haidar  to  restore  the  country  north  of 
Tunghliadra,  threateuing,  unless  his  demand  was  complied  with, 
join  the  English  against  Haidar,  The  rivalry  between  Maha- 
i  Sindia  and  Nana  and  the  death  of  Haidar  on  the  20th  of 
cember  1782  prevented  N^nafrom  enforcing  this  demand.  Nd,na 
led  on  Haidar's  son  and  successor  Tipu  (1782-  1799)  for  arrears 
iribate.  Tipu  admitted  that  arrears  were  due  hut  evaded  paying 
ra.  lo  1784  Nana  and  the  Nizdm  made  a  secret  treaty  to 
ver  from  Tipu  the  territory  which  both  had  lost  by  Haidar's 
H'oaohmeuts.  The  Nizam  set  too  high  a  value  on  his  assistance; 
,  though  he  was  promised  Bijapur  after  the  country  north  of 
Tnngbhadra  was  won  from  Tipuj  he  refused  to  take  the 
id  unless  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijapur  were  made  over  to  him  in 
ance.  On  hearing  this  Tipu  showed  his  contempt  for  the 
(dm  by  sending  an  insulting  message  in  which  he  claimed  to 
the  sovereign  of  Bijapur  and  as  such  called  on  the  Nizdm  to 
►pt  bis  standard  of  weights  and  measures.^  The  hitch  in 
terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  Nizdm  and  the  Mardthas 
e  Tipu  time  to  strengthen  his  northern  outposts.  The  siege 
Nargund  in  Dhdrwar  and  Tipu's  treachery  to  its  chief,  the 
sed  conversion  of  Hindusj  the  suicide  of  2000  Brahmans  to 
d  circumcision,  and  the  threatened  attack  on  the  Nizam  stirred 
MarAthds  and  the  Nizim  to  action.  In  178(5  they  settled  to 
ck  the  whole  of  Tipu's  territories,  and  to  divide  the  conquest 
rto  six  equal  parts  of  which  the  Nizam  should  receive  two  shares,  the 
liwa  two,  and  Sindia  and  Holkar  one  each.  It  was  further  agreed 
their  first  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the 
try  between  the  Krishna  and  the  TungLhadra.  A  detachment 
5,t)00  troops  chiefly  horse  was  sent  to  South  Bclgaum  near  Kittur, 
)e  the  main  army  under  NAna  Phadnavis  marched  towards 
[6jn\  iu  South  Bijdpur.  Before  the  confederates  reached  Bddami, 
m  were  sent  to  watch  Tipu's  movements,  and  to  ascertain  the 
Dgth  of  his  army  and  his  materials  of  war.  Though  the  spies 
er  returned  reports  reached  the  confederates  that  Tipu  had 
bed  with  his  whole  array.  It  was  agreed,  if  the  report  was 
ct,  to  put  oft'  the  siege,  but  to  camp  near  Baddmi  until 
rains  had  fallen,  when  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  would 
ire  them  from  interruption.  The  prospect  of  a  monsoon 
ipaign  induced  the  Niz^m  to  return  to  Haidarabad  leaving  hia 
\y  of  25,000  men  under  his  general  Tahavar  Jang.  When  news 
>  received  that  Tipu  had  returned  from  Bangalur  to  Seringap>atam, 
parations  were  made  to  besiege  Bddami,  a  fortified  town  built  on 
plain  with  a  citadel  in  the  body  of  the  place  and  further  protect- 
3y  two  hill-forts  one  on  each  flank.  Operations  began  on  the 
i  of  JIuy.  After  three  weeks'  battering,  as  the  town  walls  were 
e  injured,  it  was  determined  to  try  an  escalade.  On  the  morning 
he  20Lh  of  May  20,000  of  the  confederate  infantry  were  drawn 
for   the  assault      The   garrison,   of   upwards  of  3600  troops 
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according  to  one  acconnt  &nd  of  2000  according  to  another 
opposed  the  assailants,  who,  when  they  advanced    foond  the 
and  covert  way  fall  of  small  mines  made  by  digging  pita  and  pi 
in  them  large  leather  vessels  filled  with  gunpowder.     TfaesA 
fired   and   proved    very   destructive ;    but   the   Mar4th^   aad 
Moghals  vying  with  each  other  attacked  with  great   coarage  tba 
with  little  discipline,  mounted  the  walls  in  several  places,  and,  ei^ 
a  slight  check  at  the  citadel,  carried  all  before  them.     The 
fled  to  the  forts  above,  closely  followed  by  the  assailauta, 
pursuers  failed  to  enter  the  forts.     They  continned  to  cro* 
face  of  the  hills  though  huge  stones  were  rolled  down  and  a 
fire  of  musketry  was  opened  on  them.     So  farioua  and 
was  the  attack  that  the  garrison  offered  to  surrender  provi< 
lives  wei-e  spared.*    The  fort  was  left  in  charge  of  an   ol 
R^tia's  and  the  confederate  army  moved  soatb.     Though 
federates  encountered  a  series  of  defeats   at  the  hands  of 
1787  the  fear  that  the  English  would  join  against  him    l^-d^ 
agree  to  pay  tribute  and  to  give  up  all  claim  to  South  Bijapur. 
whole  of  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Mardth^  except  a 
Hungand  which  was  restored  to  the  Nizam. 

After  a  break  of  nine  years  (1778-1787)  the  management  of  I 
districts  again  passed  to  RAstia's  agent  YashvantrAv  and  his 
KrishTianiv.     During  the    twelve  years  between    1778  anJ   li 
though  more  than  once  ravaged  by  Mar^tha  armies,  the  country 
well  managed  and  on    the    whole  prosperous.      Krishnar^v  Rislj 
agent  encouraged  husbandry  by  starting  ploughing  matches  aiKJ 
showing  marked  consideration  to  exceptionally  hardworking 
bandmen.     In  this  way  every  arable  inch  came  under  til);i 
country  was  filled  with  people  many  very  rich,  and  all 
contented.     The  revenue  in  each  village  was  fixed  and  uiodef 
settled  without  trouble,  and  paid  without  a  groan.*      This  sta 
things  continued  tiJl  the  terrible  famine   of  1790-91.     lliis 
and  the  occasional  passage  of  Maraitha  armies,  one  of  whose  ma 
destroyed  a  tract  fur  years,  broke  the  bands  of  society  and  set  \ 
man  plundering  his  neighbour.     Particularly  in  the  south-east  wl 
the  chief  plundei^ers  were  the  desdts   of  Shonipur  and   three 
ndike    and     estate-holders     in    the    NizAm's   territories,  JS-^/fcatj 
syateraatic  pillage  became  general  and  lasted  till  the  British 
the   district  in  1818.'   In  spite  of  the  destruction  caused  bf 
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'  Marshall's  Statistical  Report  (1820),  134,  173.  In  1778,  inclndinp  aHpiiatioov • 
Hungund  village  of  Marol-Kop  had  nearly  9000  acre*  of  land  n  '  ■  1  »m. '  ^ 
firewood  hod  to  be  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Krishna.     A  y     ' 

sixty  dealers  from  the  country  round  opened  stalls,  and  the  plaoi  .  ..,.,^,,.^^i"..„ 
300  and  400  houses.      By  1820  the  area  under  tillage  had  fallen  to  'J00acr««  and  I 
were  scraps  near  the  bauks  of  rireia  and  close  to  the  town.     Every  inch  ot  tit 
waa  a  forest  of  prickly  bathes.    Even  rent-free  land  lay  untoachod,  whil«  the  J 


Mb 


ematic  pillage,  about  1793-94  the  seventeen  districts  or  sarkdrs 
Bij^pur  yielded  a  grosa  yearly  revenue  of  about  £7^888,000 
L  7,88,80,000).! 

to  1795,at  the  capitulation  of  Kharda  abont  sixty-fivo  miles  soutb- ' 
I  of  Ahniadnagar,  the  Nizam  was  completely  defeated,  and,  among 
tr  large  concessions  ceded  to  the  Marathds  his  share  in  Hungund. 
I  comprised  thirty  villages  which  lie  south-west  of  a  line  passing 
ih-west  and  south-east  from  Kndli  Sangam  to  Kandgul,  a  tract 
id  the  sanutt  or  division  of  Tumb.  Under  the  Nizam  the  villages, 
igh  of  trifling  resources,  were  moderately  rich.  They  had  for  long 
s  tenderly  and  steadily  dealt  with,  were  all  or  nearly  all  under 
ge,  were  well  peopled,  and  paid  the  revenue  without  trouble  or 
"mor.  The  Kitiks  or  freebooters,  hterally  butchers,  belonging  to 
darabad  had  never  disturbed  the  tract,  probably  from  fear  of  the 
I  of  Tamb,  where  was  always  a  small  military  force.  With  their. 
isfer  to  the  Martkthd,s  the  well  being  of  these  villages  ceased. 
iry  year  families  wore  ruined  by  over-taxing,  large  areas  of  rice 
1  fell  waste,  villages  were  broken,  and  a  bare  and  uncertain 
listence  was  all  that  was  left  to  the  most  fortunate.^  Like 
igund,  Baddmi  and  Bagalkot  did  not  escape  this  wholesale 
ruction.  About  1797,  or  a  year  after  the  accession  of  the  last 
iwa  Bajiriv  (1796-1817),  began  a  series  of  devastations  the  main 
KJ  of  which  seems  to  have  been  turned  against  Bagalkot  partly 
n  its  name  for  wealth,  bat  chiefly  ou  account  of  the  grudge 
cb  the  Peshwa  boi'e  to  the  Raatia  family  as  partisans  of  Nana 
^navis.  Scarcely  a  year  passed  withrmt  an  army  appearing  on 
north  of  the  Krishna,  waiting  until  the  river  became  fordable, 
,  then  spreading  through  every  village  pillaging  and  destroying. 

iNiptlui  chief  was  the  leader  the  plunder  generally  ended  in  the 
being  burnt,  and  if  Bdpu  Gokhle  was  in  charge  the  throats 

mo  of  the  leading  villagers    were  probably  cut.     Three  or 
de«dis  from  the  north  of  the  Krishna,  in  the  interval  between 
regular  Mar^tha  inroads,  attacked  choice  villages,  and  swept  off 

cattle.  The  village  officers  also  took  to  the  same  mode  of  life 
plundered  their  neighbours  and  one  another.  The  fort  and  gar- 
m  at  Udgalkot  saved  some  of  the  villages  round  it,  and  in  1810 
infchoy  passed  from  Rdstia  to  the  Peshwa  they  were  still  a  valuable 
Bession.  About  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1797)  another 
mie  laid  Bodami  waste.  One  Bbimritv,  who  had  possessed  him- 
t  of  Dambal  in  Dh^rw&r,  with  the  connivance  or  aid  of  Bapu 


td  tonp*  of  ptiblii!  land  at  the  currant  Haenment.     The  market  bwl  gone  uid  the 
feM  dwindletl  t"  1 '"  >...=■■.       r>itto,  174. 

Of  the  MvoDtof  >  '  I  ree  contained  lands  now  comprised  under  BijApur. 

gr  were  Biilkpur  u  I  thirty  aub-divisiona.    Thoie  within  the  present 

riot  were  UkvcIi  ut  L;iju|>ui  with  a  yearly  rervnue  of  Rs.  5,15,3*22,  Indl  with  Rn. 
pSW7,  SidnAth  witli  U«.  .%«;i.'i.  Chinialgi  with  lie.  18.4(ifl,  (Jhandknvte  with  Ra.  35.250, 

nngi         '     ^Illlviid  with  Rs.   44,2.'i.\  Almelch   with  Ka.    1.57,083, 

lli  « >  with  Ra.  6625,  B4ge>Tidi  with  R«.  1.02.8W,  Sindgi  with 

l4,fiJ  •.  G.3,323  ;  Torgal  contained  aixtoen  anhdi  viBions  of  which 

w  wi  11    liinita  were  Galgula    m    Kutabad   with    Ita.   19,914, 

Ami  I  Sagnr  containing  the  aub-diviaion  of  Tilikoti  with  a 

r  ;.    WftrinR'ji  Mardth As,  242-248. 

.rt  of  Belgauni  (18-20).  174. 
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Gokhle,  assembled  an  army  with  which  for  twelve  years  he  plundi 
the  rich  and  untouched  country  south  of  the  Malprabha.  Bhim 
carried  pillage  and  murder  to  such  frightful  lengths  that  in  the  co^ 
Gokhale  was  forced  to  disown  and  seiee  him.  This  was 
until  half  of  the  people  were  destroyed  and  tillage  was  i 
littletractsnearvillages  from  which,  on  the  approach  of  the 
cultivators  betook  themselves  to  the  tower  with  which  ev' 
however  small  was  provided.  These  towers  were  not  alway 
several  occasions  they  were  set  fire  to,  and  the  people  w»i 
suffocated.  Because  they  were  poor,  were  ditficult  of  aocasa. 
remote  from  the  usual  troop  routes,  and  to  some  exti 
guarded  by  the  river  and  the  fort,  the  country  to  the  no. 
Mulprabha  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bad&uii  e^ 
with  a  small  share  of  loss.  Though  naturally  the  poorest  pa, 
tho  district,  in  1810  when  they  passed  from  Ristia  to  the  Pc 
"they  were  the  richest.*  To  the  ruiu  caused  by  the  Mardtha  . 
was  added  the  disordered  state  of  tho  country  brought  ab 
constant  quarrels  among  the  Peshwa's  estate-holders  aii  ' 
Of  these  estate-holders  and  oflBcers  there  were  tive,  ^ 
R^tia,  Maldji  Ghorpade,  Parshuram  Pandit,  Daulatrdv  Ghorpa^ly 
and  Ganpatrav  Pense.  Md-dhavrdv  Rastia  a  Konkansth  Brahman, 
brother-in-law  of  Nana  Phadnavis,  lived  at  Bidami^  "had  a 
revenue  of  £200,000  (Rs.  20  ldk}u<),  and  kept  a  force  of 
horse  and  4000  foot,  besides  employing  an  additional 
plundering  horse,  against  the  chief  of  Shordpur  in  tin 
territories  with  whom  ho  always  carried  on  a  predator 
MalAji  Ghorpade,  who  held  as  his  estates  the  towns  and  d 
Tumba,  Indi,  and  AJmeleh,  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  o 
(Rs.  1  lakh),  kept  a  force  of  600  hoi*se  for  which  he  was  allywtsi 
pay  by  the  Poona  government.  Parsburdm  Pandit  Pritinidbi  '  -'^ 
B^evildi  and  Bijapur  and  some  laud  in  the  Konkau,  with  a  n 
revenue  of  about  £100,000  (Rs.  10  likhs)  and  a  force  of  3000 ']ior*i 
Daulatr^v  Ghorpade  held  the  town  and  district  of  Gajendragad,  witk 
a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £30,000  (Rs.  3  lakhs)  and  a  force  of  3M 
horse  and  300  foot  which  formed  tho  garrison  of  the  fort  A 
Gajendragad.  Though  they  had  much  fallen  off  the  Ghorpn^ 
family  were  highly  respected  by  the  Marathda.  The  only  offic'-r  '^ 
the  Peshwa's  government  was  Ganpatrav  Pense  commander  i. ' 
artillery.  He  was  a  distinguished  otticer  in  Poona  and  hi 
his  personal  estate  the  districts  of  Mutkavi  and  Hungund  yielvi 
yearly  revenue  of  £10,000  (Rs.  1  Idkh).'^ 

In  1800  General  Wellesley,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellin 
passed    through  South  Bijapur  in  pursuit  of    Dhundia  Vigh, 
Mai*dtha  freebooter  formerly  m  the  service  of  Haidar  and  his 
Tipu.     After  being  driven  out  of  DhArwAr,  Dhnndhia  was  cU 
pursued    by    Colonel    Stevenson    along   the    south  bank    of 
Ghatprabha.     General  Wellesley  moved  along  the  north  bank  of 
Malprabha.      To  prevent  Dhundia  from  crossing  tho  Malprab 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Capper,  with  three    battalions  of  sepojs 
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)ut  3000  Mardtha  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  occupy  those  places 
lich  were  most  likely  to  be  first  fordable,  and  to  stop  Dhoudia. 
jntenant  Colonel  Capper  marched  on  the  18th  of  August   1800 

arrived  near  Jalihal  opposite  BAdilmi  on  the  24th.     On  the  • 

jht  of  the  24th  of  August   the   Malprabha  fell  considerably  and 

landia    crossed  at  Budihdl  about  twenty-four  miles  below  the 

where    Colonel    Capper  was  posted.     The  difficulty  of  the 

of  the  Malprabha  at  J&lihdl  delayed  General  Wellesley  till 

fourth  of  September.     He  then  passed  into  the  Nizam's  country, 

within    a    week  (September   10)    at    Kondgal   Dhundia  was 

jrtaken,  defeated,  and  slain.^ 

In    I5S02  the  Berad  chief  of   Shorapur  in  the  Nizam's  territory 

irched  to   NAlatvad  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  MuddebihAl 

plwndered  it.*    In  the  same  jear  (1802)  the  Peahwa  Bdjirdv  called 

lavrdv   Rdstia   to   a  private  interview  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  . 

irgad  hill  in  KoUba.     Hibtia  remained  in  Rdygad  till   October 

the  same  year,  when  Bdjirav,  in  passing  through  Mahdd  in  his 

rht  from  Ilolkar,  set  him  free   and   gave   him  a  commission  to 

list  men  for  his  service.^    From  Mahdd   Bdjirav  fled  to  Bassein 

there  concluded   (31  st  December   1B02)   with  the   English  the 

ity  of  Bassein,   under  which,  in  return  for  cessions  of  land  and 

promise  that  without  their  approval  Bajirdv  would  enter  into 

agreement    Avith    a    foreign  power,  the  English  undertook  to 

lace  him  in  Poona  and  to  guard  his  territory  from  attack.     In 

)rdance     with    the    treaty    General     Wellesley    marched    from 

ipatam  to  Poona  to  reinstate  Bajirdv. 

1804  after  the   English  had  restored  hiui  to  power  Bajirdv 

orders  to  his    governor    of  the   Bojubay  Karndtak  to  wrest 

districts   of    Bddami    Bdgalkut  and    Jdlihdl  from   Mddhavrdv 

ia  his  enemy.     Hdstia  claimed  these  districts  as  manager  or 

invisHdr  in  return   for  £400,000   (Us.  40  Idkhti)  advanced  to  the 

Pcx>na  government.     Through  General   Wellesley's  iufluence  lidstia 

>pt  possession    of  these  districts  for  six  years  longer.*    In   180G 

shnrdm    Shrinivas    Pritinidhi,   a    youth  of  spirit    but  of  weak 

jllect  and  dissolute  habits  who  had   been  brought  np  by  Nana 

ioavis,   claimed   the    sole   management  of   Bdgevddi,   Bijdpur, 

other  estates.     His  claim  was   disputed  by  his  mother  and 

lanagcr  Balvantrdv  Pbadnavis,  and  their  differences  grew  so 

that  the  young  Pritinidhi  began  to  back  his  claims  by  force. 

ijjrdv  Peshwa  pretended  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  and,  under 

iutluence  of  his  old  hate  of  Ndna  and  the  men  of  Ndna's  party, 

>cided  the  matter  against  the  Pritinidhi.  Bdpu  Gokhale  the  governor 

itarsuhheihir  of  tho  Bombay  Karndtak  was  sent  with    troops  to 

force    submission.      Parshurdm   Pritinidhi  was  confined    by  hia 

icr  in  the  fort  of  Masur  in  Sdtdra,  his  followers  were  scattered, 

peace  was   restored.      The  young   Pritinidhi  had  a  mistress, 
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a  Teli  or  oil-presser  by  caste,  who  stirred  by  the  ill  fortune  d  1 
patron,  gathered  some  followers,  attacked  Wasur,  and  set  Pa 
tree.     After    his   release   he  de6ed    the   Peshwa,    secured  A 

^  body  of  followers  whom  the  Peshwa's  tyranoy  had  made  rin 
insarrection,  and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.     He  epflifi 
cause  by  his  cruelty  to  such  of  hia  mother's  adherents  as  ft 
hands,  and  by  plunder  and  extortion  worthy  of  the  loweM 
Bdpu   Gokhalo   was  ordered  to   march   against   him.     F. 
disregarding  his  frienda'  advice  to  retire  to  the  hills  and 
Rdmoshis,   met  Gokhalo  in  battle,   was  defeated,  taken 
and  sent  to  Poona.     Part  of  his  estates  were  kept  for  his  sop 
the  rest  passed  to  the   Peshwa.     Bdpu  Gokhalo  seized  his 
property  and  jewels,  and   was  allowed  to  keep  them  as  v, 
estates  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  been  taken  to  ]' - 
Pritinidhi    not  to  enrich   the    Peshwa.     As  jmrt  of  the  Piitinili 

•estates,  Bagevidi  fell  into  Bdpu  Gokhale's  hands,  who,  hyarbil! 
eitactionsj  became  the  wealthiest  of  the  Peshwa's  officers.' 
Gokhale^  Bfigevddi  sank  very  low  and  the  people  were  brongbttol 
Bdjird7  was  not  long  in  finding  a  pretext  for  wreaking  his  veng' 
on  the  estate-holders  of  the   Bombay  Karnatak  and  seizing 
estates.     In  1810  Bdjirdv   complained  to  the  British   Re?idftntl 
MddhavT.iv  Ritstia  wilfully  disobeyed  his  authority  and  refu 
furnish  his  share  of  horse.     The  Resident  called  on  Rdstia  b>t 
his  engagement  with  the  Peshwa.     Rastia  hesitated,  declw 
inability    to  furnish  so  many  horso  owing  to  the  disobediofl 
the  estate-holders   under  him,  and,  by  Bdjirav's  artitice,  wasj 
to  believe  that   by  trusting  to   his  mercy  more  favourable  ' 
might  be  obtained.     To  no  purpose  did  the  Resident  explifl 
situation  to  Rdstia  and  warn  ham  of  his  ruin.     He  refused  to  ! 
the  troops   and  Bajirdv  stripped   him  of   Bagalkot  and  Bi 
Of  his  Bijapur  territories  only  a  portion  of  Muddebibdl  was  left 
1811,  under  the  advice  of  the  British  Government,  except  thwej 
its    best    villages    Bagevadi,    Mashvinhal,  and    Gimal  the  wh 
sub-division  of  Bdgevadi  was  restored  to  the  Pritinidhi. 

When  Rdstia's  estates  in  South  Bijdpur  came  into  the  hands  of  I 
Peshwa,  parts  which  had  been  the  seat  of  constant  Mard-tha  1  " 
were  ruined ;  the  rest  which  had   escaped  Mardtha  inroail 
owing  to  their  poverty  and  partly  to  tlieir  outlying  posi 
comparatively  rich.       As   in  other  parts   of    Bdjirdv's    '^ 
Bagalkot  and  Bdddmi   were  given  over  to  revenue  contr 
farmers.       In  spite    of  the    rained    state    of    the    coantty,^ 
Bdgalkot  agent  of  the  farmer  Jandrdhan  immediately  raise 
government  demand,  levied  heavy  fines  on  every   village 
every  individual  that  showed  the  least   ability  to  pay  tiet 
employed  the  cruelest  measures  to  enforce  his  exactions, 
end  of  about  three  years  several  villages  were  deserted   anc 
usual  flatteries  and  promises  were  nsed  to  bring  the  people 
The    revenue    contractor    had    no  time    to    prove    tne    sine 


'  Grant  DufiTa  Mar&th&a,  616-617. 
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1  promises  when  his  term  ceased  and  the  villajEjes  wore  given 
to  a  new  man.  As  the  now  contractor,  Nilu  Baba,  Lad 
a  larger  sum  for  his  contract  than  the  last,  he  had  still 
money  to  recover  and  every  resource  was  still  further  strmined. 
J  sort  of  property  was  seized,  scarcely  excepting  the  farm 
I.  Common  decency  and  the  force  of  opinion  preventt^l  the 
I  being  openly  seized,  but  the  assessment  was  so  high  that  the 
lolders  were  forced  to  sell  their  best  bollocks  to  make  it  g<x>d. 
Jowns,  whose  walls  had  saved  a  great  part  of  their  property 
banditti   and  passing  troops,  furnished  the  chief    harveat  to 

harpies,  and   enormous    sums  are  said  to  have    been    drawn 

them  partly  under  the  form  of  enhanced  assMsment,  bat  more 
Des  on  individuals.  In  Hungund  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
wa's  revenue  contractors  were  successfully  resisted  by  the 
ords,  who,  while  encouraging  the  system  of  pillage,  exerted 
Bnce  enough  to  check  the  rates  of  taxation  within  some  bounds 
Doderation,  aud  to  re-establish  villages  bj  ooUectiog  the 
Ksed  inhabitants  and  granting  the  asoiil  leases.*  This  mia 
lation  was  not  confined  to  Sonth  Bijdpnr.  In  Mudd^biluU 
le  was  repeated  probably  in  a  far  greater  degree,  as  it   was 

from  Madhavrdv  R^tia  in  1814  and  farmed  to  the  Peshwa's 
led  favourite  Trimbakji  Denglia,  who  held  Hangand  sod 
the  former  estates  of  Ganpatrdv  Pense  and  the  ooaaaad 
oshwa's  artillery.*  In  1817,  on  the  recommendatioo  of  Iba 
ih  Government  shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Poom  (lOth  Mtty)» 
lavr&v  Rdatia  was  restored  to  his  estates  in  Maddebibil  sod 

parts  of  North  Bijipur.' 

NoTember  1817  when  war  broke  ont  between  the  Engliah  and 
Peshwa,  General,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Mutro,  drove  Ifaa 
wa's  garrisons  out  of  Dhdrwdr.  In  spite  of  Maoro's  inciooaiOi 
idrw&r  BSjirdv's  Bijtipnr  officers  and  estate-holders  MidhavrlT 
la,  Ganpatr4v  Pense,  Parshurdm  Shrinivas  Pritinidh],  and  Amm 
b  Nipanlkar  at  first  seemed  all  determined  to  stand  by  tb» 
wa.  On  the  5th  of  Februair  1816  General  Mtmro  mardied 
rds  Btidumi  at  the  bead  of  twelve  companieb  of  infantry  four  of 
Mai.sur  troups,  three  troops  of  hor-  ^-ompaniee  of  ptoaaen, 

long  guns,  four  field  pieces,  and  oi.  zer.     His  roots  was  so 

»te,  that  is  apparently  so  overgrown  with  thorn  thickets,  ihak 
lers  were  continually  employed  in  opening  a  path  for  thecolanin, 
\  both  were  exposed  to  repeated  annoyance  from  tbe  onrmy's 
ry  which  hovered  round  them  in  great  numbers.  On  tbe  Vtlk 
»bmarv  GunernI  Munro  reached  Belar  an  important  placv  abooi 
[t  -outh.of  Bddi^mi.     Ashe  drew  near,  the  nrraono£foar 

?  .nnd  thrc(.'  hundred  foot  fled  over  the  hubl^mriBg  \um 
1.     General  Monro  baited  at  Bdor  till  tJae 
,  ,     , orations  for  the  siege  of  B4d4tni,  to  wlucb  bo 


•ImU'i  SUtutioiU  Report  of  tiol^un  [XfOO),  \»,  174 
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marched  on  tho  13th.  The  advanced  party  was  opposed  byaj 
detachment  of  the  enemy's  foot  posted  in  a  temple  nnd  sopp 
by  a  body  of  400  horso.  They  were  covered  in  front  bj  a 
streamlet  passable  at  only  one  point.  While  a  gun  wa«  bra 
up  and  opened  to  cover  the  passage,  the  light  company  of  tk 
battalion  of  tho  4th  Native  Infantry  was  prepared  to  attad 
entrenchment  with  the  bayonet  This  succeeded  with  little  I 
and  the  enemy  retreated  under  a  heavy  fire,  leaving  four  J« 
the  ground.  As  Badami  consists  of  fortified  hille,  witha^ 
town  at  the  foot  of  them  containing  an  inner  fort,  itwasOi 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attack  the  lower 
the  loth  General  Munro's  force  was  strengthened 
of  two  weak  squadrons  of  His  Majesty's  22nd  Dr 
company  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  tbe  5th  Regiment,  fo.. , 
1 7th  by  the  head-quarters  and  seven  companies  of 
corps.  The  batteries  which  were  erected  against  BAdAnn 
till  the  evening  of  the  17th,  when  the  breach  was 
practicable.  At  dawn  on  the  ISth  a  storming  p:: 
from  the  rear  of  the  batteries.'  In  eight  minutes  tL  . 
the  breach,  for  the  garrison  amounting  to  800  or  lOOn  wt'" 
unprepared,  and  the  few  who  attempted  to  defend  the  «ri>rk« 
immediately  killed.  Those  in  the  streets  were  attacke<l*" 
same  speed  and  spirit  and  so  hotly  pursued  to  tho  upper  f'*" 
scaling-ladders  advancing  with  the  storming  jiarty,  tliattbfr< 
fearing  an  immediate  attack,  called  for  tern)8.  They  werew 
to  march  out  with  their  arms.  By  teu  o'clock  General  Monf^ 
in  possession  of  all  the  Badami  fortifications.  These  werelargi 
more  regular  than  thoao  of  DharwAr,  and  were  deservedly  esti 
one  of  the  strongest  hill  forts  in  India  almost  impregnable' 
determined  garrison.^  In  the  forts  were  found  fourteen  ^ 
various  calilire,  and  seventeen  jingals.'  Two  companies  of  v> 
battalinn  of  the  12th  Regiment  were  allotted  to  garrisou  B 
The  fall  of  30  strong  a  place,  with  the  loss  on  the  side 
besiegers  of  only  four  Europeans  and  five  natives  kiUo 
wounded,  spread  abroad  the  belief  that  resistance  to  General 
was  vain.  On  the  21st  General  Munro  marched  towards  BA 
and  on  the  way  was  joined  by  the  remaining  two  compa 
the  2ad  battalion  of  the  9th  Regiment.  On  tie  22nd  hi 
before  BAgalkot  which  surrendered  without  resistance, 
foimd  to  contain  eight  guns  and  ten  jingals.  One  com 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  9th  Regiment  was  placed  in  garria 
General  Munro  halted  till  the  25th  arranging  for    the  pet 


ittttji 
Dnil 


'  The  storming  party  consisted  of  twenty-five  dismounted  men  of  the  22n(i 
with   fliink  companies  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  4th  and  the  Sad  bat 
9th  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry.     The  advance  waa  oompoBed  of  tbe 
a  havUddr'K  party  from  each  of  the  Native  detachments,  the  whole 
party  of  Pioneers  carrying  ladders.     Four  companies  of  the  2nd  battalion 
and  three  companies  of  the   2nd  battalion  of  the  9th  Kcginients  were  held 
to  support  the  nasault.     Blacker's  Mar&tha  War,  290. 

»  Blackor'a  Mardtha  War,  2<n. 

*  A  jingal  ia  a  small  portable  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  from  tho  grotta 
wall,  resting  on  a  long,  slender  but-end,  and  t^vo  legs. 


lAtakl 


bijApur. 


Ssaion  of  the  country  he  had  sabdued.*  From  Bigalkot  he 
9d  a  communicatiou  with  the  chief  inhabitants  beyond  the 
ma,  urging  them  to  rise  and  drive  out  the  Peshwa's 
>r8.  Five  or  six  hundred  irregulars  with  some  revenue  ' 
Jrs  or  tehsilddrs  were  sent  to  occupy  the  country  beyond 
Krishna.  Nilupant,  the  civil  manager  of  Bijapur  and  the 
ibouring  districts,  and  Ganpatrdv  Penae,  who,  in  command  of 
of  the  Peshwa's  infantry  with  thirteen  guns  was  levying 
l>ntion8  in  the  Nizdm's  districts  near  BijApur,  were  induced 
with  the  English,  or  to  move  to  ShoMpur  on  the  approach 
eral  Munro.  These  arrangements  were  so  successfnl  that 
17th  of  May  1818  the  whole  of  Bijdpur  had  passed  to  the 
eh.* 

1818,  when   the  country  conquered  from  the  Peahwa  came 
eettled,  tho  Bij<tpar  sub-division^  along  with  the  tract  between  • 
Tira  and   the  Varna,  was   made  over  to   the   captive  Rdja  of 

^Brho  had  been  restored  to  power  by  the  British  in  April  1818. 

^0rdv  RAstia,  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  British  Gov- 
3Fnt  shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Poena  (10th  May  1817)  had 
restored  to  his  north  Bijapur  estates,  had  leas  reason  than  any 
estate-holder  to  feel  bound  to  the  Peshwa.  Still  he  continued 
ng  to  support  the  Peshwa'a  party,  that,  except  Talikoti,  his 
>  estates  passed  to  the  British.  Parshuram  Shrinivas  Pritinidhi, 
leld  twenty- four  villages  of  B^gevddi,  took  the  first  opportunity 
acaping  from  Bajirav's  camp  and  the  lands  held  in  his 
'  which  had  been  assigned  for  his  maintenance,  but  never 
:iitted  to  his  management,  were  restored.  Three  of  his  villages 
'vidi,  Mashvinhal,  and  Girnal,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 

M Peshwa  in  1811  and  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Stish  Government  by  right  of  conquest,  were  kept  by 
ment  on  payment  of  a  yearly  sum  of  £30  (Rs.  300)  to  the 
nidhi  as  sardeslnnukhi.  Appa  Siheb  of  Nipdni  in  Belgaum, 
held  fifty-eight  villages  near  Galgale,  Nidgundi,  Ukli,  Chand- 
e  and  HonvAd,  did  not  join  tho  Peshwa  till  late.  Ho 
r  acted  with  vigour  against  the  British  troops,  and,  on  one 
lion,  behaved  remarkably  well  to  some  prisoners.  Like  Rdstia 
»pt  in  communication  with  Mr.  Elphinstone  throughout  the 
But,  as  he  did  not  quit  the  Peshwa's  standard  until  a  lato 
)dj  he  was  deprived  of  Chikodi  and  Manoli  in  Belgaum,  though 
Bijtipur  villages  were  continued  to  him.*  The  other  leading 
liolders  who  were  continued  in  the  possession  of  their  villages 
chiefs  of  Chinchani,  Kstgvad,  and  Nargund.  In  1818, 
to  be  settled,  South  Bijdpur  was  ruinoua  This  was 
to  the  Mardtha  raids  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
ry  MJe  terrible  effects  of  which  were  still  visible,  but  the 
cause  of  ruin  was  the  farming  system  introduced  by  Bajirar 
10.      Is    1818   about  forty-five  villages   near  the  Krishna, 


,  I.  487-480;  Blacker'*  Marfttha  War.  289-201. 
S  III.  Q.36,  252,  254 ;  Grant  DuITb  MuratlUs.  678. 
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and   near  tlie  Ghatprabha  and   the  Mnlprabha  at  tbeir 
with  the   Krishna,   the   scenes   of  Mar^ttia  raids,  were  mil 
poor.     The  country  was  almost  empty.     Every  foot  of 

■  black  soil,  whether  assessed  or  free,  was  overrun  with  thoral 
twenty  feet  high,  the  haunts  of  tigers,  and  so  dose  as  scar 
leave   room   for  a  footpath.      Except   in   little  stony  cnifl 
villages  and  nooks  about   river  banks  where  a  few  potlie 
grown    there   were    no   signs    of   tillagci.      The  raio    wd 
Bajirdv's  revenue  contractors  was  so  complete  that,  yrreiA 
harried  as  thoy  had  been,  the  people  were  better  off  at  tlio ' 
of    BAjirav's    management    than    at    its    close.      Under 
(1810-1818)    the    destruction    of    property    had    lieen 
Disorder  had  increased  from  year  to  year ;  several  of  the  i 
lived  by  open  plunder ;  certain    villages  were  entirely  eup 

,  by  robbery ;  and  the  polio©,  instead  of  attempting  to  keep< 
joined  with  the  plunderers  and  profited  by  the  coniuaioo. 
ditticult  was  this  part  of  the  country  to  settle  that  io  w 
two  years  after  the  conquest,  though  disorder  and 
ceaaed,  poverty  reigned  everywhere  withijut  a  sign  of  relief 
Bijapiir  the  splendid  public  buildings  had  suffered  shamefully^j 
Peshwa's  governors,  bent  only  on  enriching  themselves^  hwii 
off  the  beautiful  open-carved  palace  windows  and  doors,  wn 
floors  and  ceilings  for  their  timber,  and,  inflamed  with  thei " 
gold,  scraped  bare  the  gilded  walls.* 

Since  1818  the  public  peace  has  twice  been  disturbeil  in^ 
and  in  1840.*    In  December  1824,  some  days  after  Mr. 
the  Principal  Collector,  was  killed  in  the  rising  at  Kittur,^ 
named    Divakar  Dikshit,    with  two  supporters   Rdvii 
Balappa  Tukalki,   gathered  a  band  of  followers,  marched  on  I 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Bijipur,    and  plundered  it    He 
small  fort,  established  a  post  or   f/wina,  made    arrangemcnl* 
collecting  the  revenue,   plundered  the   surrounding  villa^i, 
committed  other  lawless  acts.     One  Anapa  Patke,  an  ichibi" 
of  the  village  of  Bundal  near    Siudgi,  while  attempting  to  " 
information    to   the    anthorities,    was    seized    and    killed 
insurgents.      The    news    of    Divdkar's    lawless    conduct 
Dharwar,  then  the   head-quarters    of   the   district,    and   » 
detachment  of  troops  was  sent  to  Sindgi.     The  town  was  ttk^f 
ringleaders  wero  seized   and  punished,  and  order   was 
Anapa's  loyalty  wns  rewarded  by  the  grant  to  his  widow  of  »^ 
plotof  land.    In  1840a  band  of  125  Arabs  from  the  Niz4m'st«f  ^ 
armed  with  matchlocks    and  headed  by  a  bbnd   Brahmao 
Narsinih     Datt&traya,     entered    the    Bddiimi    fort     after  W^ 
near    the  gatc^s  ton  or  twelve  Berad  guards  who  1 

Narsimh      took     possession    of    the    town,     pro<i 
Narsimh  Chhatrapati  or  King  Narsimh,  set  up  the   diig  ofj 
plundered  the  Government  treasury  and  the  market,  and  car 


»  MareliAira  Statietic&l  Report  of  Bolgmmn  (1S20),  1.16-137. 

•  Silook'a  BijApur,  48. 

*  l''rom  extniftu     from  Oovemuont   Records  mode  by  the    l&to   Rlv 
BAlkHelina  DcviAv, 


to  the  Nizam's  territory.  He  returned  to  Bdddmi,  gave  lands 
66  to  husbandmen,  and  otherwise  administered  the  subdivision, 
n  a  week  of  his  installation  a  small  force  under  Mr.  A. 
igton  of  the  Civil  Service,  sent  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Shaw,  Collector 
tgaum,  came  before  B^ddmi,  invested  it,  and,  after  a  slight 
ish,  caught  Narsimh  and  his  followers.  The  Arabs  were 
oed,  peace  was  restored,  and  the  captives  were  taken  to 
am  where  they  were  tried  and  punished,  several  of  them 
transportation. 

ring  the  mutinies  of  1857  and  1858  thare  was  no  local  disturbance 
D  sign  of  disaffection.  As  precautionary  measures  the  people 
disarmed,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Southern  Mariitha  Horse,  400 
B,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  were  stationed  at  Bij^pur  under 
ommand  of  Lieutenant  Kerr,  V.C,  and  remained  there  till 
^  Though  there  was  no  sign  of'local  disloyalty  the  district 
istnrbed  by  risings  under  Venkappa  Naik  Bsdvant  Baheri  the 
I  PUja  of  Shordpur  in  the  Nizdm's  territory  in  the  east,  under 

Sabeb  the  Brahman  chief  of  Nargund  in  Dhdrwdr  in  the 
,  and  under  the  Berads  of  the  Mudhol  state  in  the  west.  As 
ipar  touched  the  eastern  sub-divisions  of  Bijapur  Venkappa'a 
>naries  kept  the  frontier  villages  in  continual  alarm.  Though 
naintained  a  threatening  aspect  they  did  not  dare  to  commit  a 
n  Biji^pur  as  the  frontier  was  guarded  by  the  Aden  troop  and 
hments  of  the  Southern  Mai*dtha  Horse  and  Native  Infantry, 
B  found  that  Baalingappa,  a  notorious  freebooter  formerly  the 
lukh  of    Chandkavte  and  Shirshetti  in  Bijdpur,  had  plotted  to 

concert  with  the  Shorapur  insurgents.  He  had  engaged  men 
lilitary  service  and  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  Nana  Saheb  in 
pur.  The  plot  was  discovered  before  it  was  executed, 
igappa  and  his  son  were  seized,  and,  on  searching  their  hoase 
Igi  and  the  fort  at  Rotnal,  some  arms  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ivere  found-  Kotnal  was  dismantled,  Baslingappa  was  tried 
Bason,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated.  In  February  1858  all 
if  annoyance  from  that  quarter  was  removed  by  the  dt'feat  of 
Ihordpur  Riija  by  the  British  column  under  Colonel  Malcolm 

by  the  troops  of  the  Uaidarabad  contingent,  and  the  fall 
lordpur  and  the  capture  and  suicide  of  the  chiel  The 
rbances  caused  in  the  south  by  Biiva  Sdheb  of  Nargund, 
ipanied  by  the  innrder  of  the  Political  Agent  Mr.  I^Ianson, 
I  in  the  siege  of  Nargund  under  Colonel  Malcolm,  the  flight  of 
Sdbeb  and  his  capture  and  execution  in  the  Belgaum  fort.  On 
rest  border  of  Bdgalkot,  about  a  thousand  Berads  of  Halgali 
ther  Mudhol  villages,  probably  backed  by  the  Berad  chief  of 
tpur,  refused  to  give  np  their  arms.  Persuasion  was  tried  but 
.  The  Berads  gathered  at  Halgali  and  defied  Government 
fere  obliged  to  resort,  to  force.  A  body  of  troops  under  Colonel 
)lm  attacked  Halgali,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance  on  the 
)|  the  Berads  in  which  about  a  hundred  were  killed  and  290 
^Kboners,  the  town  surrendered.     The  casualties  on  Colonel 
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M&lcolm^s  side  were  one  trooper  killed,  and  one  rasdlddr, 
trooporflj  and  two  privates  of  the  28th  Native  Infantry  'wooii 


some  of  them  severely, 
been  unbroken. 

Since   the  conquest 
have    been    made    by 


Since  1858  the 


peace 


of  the   tlLstrict 


of   the   district   in   1818  several   addr 
lapse    and   escheat.     la   1837    Govind 
of  Chinchani  died  without  heirs  and  his  Bij^pur  estate  of   An* 
and  one   village  of   Bardol  lapsed  to  Government.      In   1839  Appi' 
SAheb  of  NipAui,  who  held  fifty-eight  villages  in  the  district,  dw,! 
As  in  1831  he  had  attempted  to  impose  a  false  child  on  Ooverr.rT 
his   estates,    including  fifty-eight   BijApur  villages,   lapsed 
death.    In   1842  fifty  villages   of  the    Horti,  Ukli,  and    H 
Bub-divisions  belonging  to  the    Rilja  of    Satara,    and    twen 
villages  in  Bdgevadi  belonging  to  the    Pritinidhi, 
Government  in  exchange  tor  others  in  Sat^ra^     In   . 
Saheb  the  Raja  of  Sdtdra  died  without  heirs,  his  territory,  iv< 
Bij^pur  and  ninety-two  other  villages,  lapsed  to  the  British. 
with  BriihmanB  and  men  of  the  upper  class  Satdra   rule  v 
popular.     The  people  were  loft  to  the  mercy  of  tbo  distn 
village  officers.     To  the  people  of  the  town  of  Biidpur  ihp 
Rj^j^s  were  particularly  hateful  on  account  of  the  des'  A 

public    buildings.^      Ju    1857    Trimbakrav    Appa     1  uoi 

Kigvid  died  without  heirs,  and  his  fourteen  Chimalgi  villag«a 
to    Government.     In  Juno   1858  in  consequence  of  liis    r<n1iAttiT 
eleven  of  the  Nargund  chief's  villages  were  confiscated. 


Bom.  Gov.  SeU  CXIX.  6  ;  Silcock's  Bijapor,  49. 
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The  lands  of  tie  district  of  Bijripur  have  been  gained  by  cession^ 
exchange,  lapse,  and  conquest.  Most  of  the  country  fell  to  the 
Britist  on  the  overthrow  of  BAjirAy  Peshwa  in  1818.  In  1837,  on 
kbe  death  of  the  Chinchni  chieF,  the  Anvdl  petty  division  and  one 
village  in  Bardol,  and  in  1831),  on  the  death  of  the  Nip^ni  chief,  fifteen 
villages  in  Galgali,  twenty-one  in  Nidggndi,  six  in  Ukli,  twelve  in 
Chandkavtha,  and  four  in  HonvAd  lapeed.  In  1842,  in  exchange  for 
otlier  lands,  the  Rdja  of  Sdtara  ceded  twenty-fonr  villagea  in  Horti, 
one  in  Ukli,  and  twenty-eight  in  Halsangi,  and  the  Pant  Pratinidhi 
Iwnf v-four  villages  in  Bdgevjidi.'  In  1848  on  the  death  of  the  Baja 
'•  .  thirty  villagea  in  Haveli,  seven  in  Gota,  eleven  in  Mnlvjld, 

•ue  in  Marodfipur,  two  in  Honvdd,  one  in  Bardol,  seven  iu 
oH,  six  in  Shidnath,  one  in  Chimalgi,  and  six  in  Kolhdr  lapsed. 
"1857  on  the  death  of  the  Ktigvad  chief  fourteen  villages  m 
_^_  !gi  lapsed.  In  1858,  under  the  proclamation  dated  the  3rd 
Janp  18o8,  one  village  in  Hoskeri  and  ten  in  Konur  which  had 
longed  to  the  rebel  chief  of  Nargund  were  confiscated. 

a.lA<lgi  or    Bij&pnr   district   was   formed    on    the    Ist    of 

mber  I  Hot  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  W.  Hart,  the  Revenue 

mmissioner  of  the  southern  division.      In  sending  his  proposal  for 

formation  of  the  district  Mr.  Hart  wrote:   'Most  of  these  sub- 

risiona  are  so  remote  from  Sholdpur  and  Belgaum  the  head-quarters 

'  the  coUectorates  to  which  they  belong,  that  the  Collector's  personal 

aervation  of  their  requirements  ia  necessarily  small,  and  no  zeal 

tho  part  of  assistants  and  deputies  can  be  expected  to  make  up 

r  the  want  of  the  frequent  presence  of  the  chief  revenue  and 

agiiitenal  officers  whether  as  regards  mere  revenue  management 

the  exertion  of  influence  over  the  people  to  induce  them  to  assist 

providing  for  their  local  requirements.'     To  remedy  these  defects 

t»ew  collectorate  was  formed  in  December  1864'  with  its  head- 

arters  at  KaUdgi,  which  are  now  (1884)  about  to  be  removed  to 

dpnr.     The  sub-divisions  the  district  at  first  contained  were  Indi, 

rgij  Bijdpur,   Mangoli,  Muddebihitl,  Bdgalkot,  Badami,  and 

nd.*     Of  these  the  first  five  lying  between  the  Bhima  on  the 
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Thu  chief  reports  from  which  materials  have  been  taken  for  the  I^nd  Hiittory  of 
kparinclade  the  .Survey  Reports  in  Bom.  Oor.  Sel.  V.  LXXXL  CXIX.  CXLVIII. 
Bran.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  112  of  1844,  144  of  1859,  100 of  1874,  111  part 2 of  1875,  134 
and  153  of  1877.  *  Oov,  Rev.  Letter  1414  of  ISth  May  1842. 

I  TtM  tvorgatuzation  waa  nanotionod  by  the  Govemmeat  of  India  in  their  Home 
Bl  Lvtter  MO  dated  the  '25th  of  January  1865. 

m  eight  robdiviaiona,  l)efQj«  it  went  to  KalAdgi  in  1864,  Bijilpur  had  been 

from  SAtAm  to  SholApur  ui  1862.     In  1868  Hippargi  won  named  Sindgi 

iKol]  «nu  named  Bdgevdui.     Of  the  two  petty  division*  Included  iu  tiic  three 
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north  and  the  Krishna  on  the  south,  Indi,   Hippar^  or   S 
Bij^pur,  Malleoli  or  Ui^govddi,  and  MuddebihAl,  were  *   ' 
Sholdpur  col  [ect  orate,  and    the  last  three  B^galkui 
Hungund,  which  were  the  most  eastern  subdivTsiopa  of  B«-  i 
taEen  from  the  Be1>pvnm  collectorate.^     On  its  foruiation 
KalAdgi  district  contained  1204  villages,  1003  of  thctn   Govemn 
and  201  alienated.     It  had  an  area  of  2,0[)'6,tiS3  acres,  a  uopula 
of  691,425,  and  a  gross  revenue  exclusive  of  alienations,  of  £189i 
(Rs.  13,9S,810).  Since  1864  no  territorial  changee  of  any  conseqo 
have  taken  place.' 


■ab-divisiona  o{  Bdealkot,    Bddlmi,    and    Huugund,    BUjd    is    still    (1$.S4)  r«t 
aabordiiiate  to  B&galkot,  while  Kerur  subordinate  to  li^d^mi  wa«  abolubed 
transfer  to  Kal&dgi. 

■  Of  the  SholApur  portion,  Indi,  finddebihAl,  and  Bijipur  f«ll  to  the  Brittafa^ 
the   proclamation  of  the   llth  of  t'ebruory   1818,   llippargi   or  StntJgi 
into  a  sab-iiivision  in  IS.^9,  and  Mangoli  or  Kagevddi  in   1842.      Of  thea*  j 
immediately  after  the  British  accession  Bijapur  was  made  over   to    tfa«j 
S&t&ra.      ludi  and   Muddebihfll,   which  together  contauied  34o  vitlagtM, 
under  the  management  of  an  officer  styled  sub-collector  of  Bikgaikot,   sub 
l>h&rw&r.      AlK>iit  18*2U-21   the  enb-collectorate  was  abolished  and  its  sal 
formed  part  of  DhArwAr  till  1825  when  they  were  given  to   Poona  to 
belonged  till   1829,     In   183«)  they  were  given  back  to  DharwAr  and  rem-i 
DhilrwAr  until  183G,  Mhen,  on  the  formatifm  of  the  Belgaum  eollectorate.  Uiry 
given  to  Belgaum,  and  in   18.S8  when   the  Sholipur  eollectorate  » its    f'.!  iiif>l. 
made  over  to  SholApur,     In  18.39  on  the  ileatli  of  Sidojiriv  Nimbil' 
thirty -one  villages  of  the  Ch4ndkavtha  and  Xi<lgundi  parijaitn.*,  vi' 
about  £2,300  (K«,  23.000),  were  attached  to  the  Shol.lpiir  oil. 
was  80  important  that  a  now  subdivision  with  its  head-qiiarter:- 
by  transft-TS  from  ludi  and  MuddebihAl.      In  1S42  there  wa.s  <.>.». 
in  consequence  of  an  exchange  of  territorj-  witli  the  SAtira  chief, 
acquired  consisted  of  forty-fave  villages  of  the  Horti  and  Halsan^ 
yearly  revenue  of  £3538  (Us.  35,-'80)  and  forty-two  villages  of  the  B4oav*dt< 
pariiand^   yielding   a   yearly  revenue  of  £2545  (Ks.  25,450).      Thia  lai;ga1 
required  another  new  sub-division  whose  head-quarters  were  statiuned  at  ! 
In  1857  on  the  death  of  the  chief  of  Kitgv.ld  fourteen  villa^'es  as«eaaed<] 
(Rs.  4940)  of  the  Chimalgi  panjana  lapsed  to  Government   •?"  '    " 
'Mangoli  or  B&gev&dL     In  I8(i2,  the  Bijdpur  liub-divisioD  ^'f  S  , 
in  1848  on  the  death  of  the  .Sdtdra  chief,  wa.s  transferred  t 
Shol&pnr  sub-di^risions  of  Kal&dgi  or  Bijapur,  which  lie  to  the  uortU   of  the  Kr 
boloniafwl  to  Shol4pur  till  the  end  of  November  1804.      The  three   east   **  ' 
suli  '  of  BAj^alkot,  B&dAmi,  and   Hungnnd,  passed  from  tlic  Pc 

Br  1  the  proclamation  of  the   llth  of  February  1818.      They  fc 

of  1). linm   1818  to   18.^7,    and  were  then  made  over  to  the  new 

Belgaum  to  which  they  belonged  till  the  end  of  November  1864.     Between  I 
1864  tiie  two  chief  .-ulditions  to  these  three  sulMlivisions  were,  in  1 8,19-40  oo  I 
of  OovindrAv  Patvardhan  of  Chinchni,'  the  lapse  of  fifteen  villages  yteldii) 
revenne  of  £106.3  (Us.  10,630),   and  in  1857-68  on  the  convietjon  of  BhA 
rebel  chief  of  Nargund,  the  poaseBsiou  of  fifteen  villages  yielding  a  yearly  i 
£712  (Its.  7120), 

^  The  number  of  Government  villages  contained  in  the  district  between  II 
1872  ia  :  BvApar  aoetmvimt  VMagu,  ISUtSTt. 
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Alienated  or  tndm  villages'  are  held  as  saranjdm  or  on  military 

service,  personal  imim  or  grant  to  individuals,  devasthdn  or  grant  to 

temples,  and  district  officers'  indin  or  grant  to  hereditary  district 

officers  who  are  now  exempted  from  service.     The  holders  of  alienated 

villages  are  Brahmans,  Lingdyats,  Raddis,  Chatris,  Mardthas,  Telis, 

Berads,  and  Musalmaos.     As  a  rule  the  proprietors  of  the  alienated 

villAges  live  in  their  villages  and  manage  them.     In  a  few  exceptional 

cases  the  villages  are  managed  by  agents.     The  estates,  as  a  rule. 

are  not  kept  in  the  hands  of  one  family,  but  are  divided  into  shares. 

Under  the  Hindu  law  all  bhdubanda  or  brothers  and  cousins  are 

entitled  to  shares  in  estates.     This  rule  in  most  oases  has  had  the 

effect  of  reducing  each  share  to  such  insignificance  that  a  family  o£ 

foar  members  cannot  live  in  comfort  on  one  share.     Personal  indms 

mre  sometimes  mortgaged  and  sold  to  creditors  when  the  proprietor 

is   utterly   unable  to  satisfy  their  demavds,  bnt  not  till  then,  as  the 

attachment  of  such  proprietors   to   their  land  is  as   strong  in   this 

diatrict  as  elsewhere.     Service  and  other   indms,  which  under  the 

law  are  not   transferable,  are   only   mortgaged.     The  creditors  in 

such  cases  generally  prefer  to  resort  to  a  compromise  rather  than 

to  litigation  as  they  cannot  legally  annex  the   property   on    the 

wearity  of  which  they  granted  the  loans.     There  is  no  noticeable 

difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people  and  in  the  character  of  the 

tiUftg^  in  alienated  and  in  neighbouring  Government  villages.     There 

DO  grades  of  tenants  in  alienated  villages.     The  payment  of  rent 

egulated  by  the  agreement  between  the  tonants  and  the  holder  o£ 

I  village.    Some  tenants  pay  fixed  rents  for  certain  periods,  others 

ne  yearly  tenants.     The  payment  is  generally  made  in  cash,  but,  in 

m.  few  instances  where  it  is  expressly  so  stipulated,  the  payments  are 

made  in  kind.     Tho  common  name  given  to  these  agreements  is 

^^Udi  or  ker  kardr  that  is  crop  divi^sion  or  cash  contract.     The  averago 

rate  for  dry-crop  orjirdyat  land  is  Is.  to  1«.  6d.  (8-12  as.),  for 

ien  land  is,  (Rs.  2),  and  for  rioe  land  2».  (Re.  1).     In  some  cases 

Bcre  rates  in  alienated  villages  are  lower  and  in  others  higher 

lian   those  in  neighbouring  Government  villages.     When  a  tenant 

agrees  to  improve  the  field  or  turn  it  from  dry-crop  to  rice  land,  the 

l»tjd  is  let  at  specially  low  rates  for  a  certain  fixed  period  at  the  end 

of  which  higher  rate>(  are  charged.     As  a  rule  free  pasturage  is  not 

^fcJlowed,  the  grazing  being  usually  sold.     The  right  to  trees  standing 

On  the  fields  is  generally  reserved  by  the  indmddrs  or  alienees,  but 

■^»ood  required  for  field  tools  is  supplied   free  of  charge.     Timber  is 

SQoerally  sold  but  occasionally  granted  free  of  cbarga     In  the  case 

c*f  r.....,../.ie3  fo|.  long  terms  the  right  to  trees  planted  by  the  tenant 

^^  generally  conceded  to  him  during  the  continuance  o£  his 

»«»«e.     I'hes©  matters  are  generally   regulated  by   written   or  oral 

sments  between  tho  landlord  and  the  tenant  at  tho  beginning 

the  lease.     The  Collector  helps  the  indmddr  to  recover  his  rent 

bis  tenant,  in  the  case  of  lands  to  which  the  survey  settlement 

been  applied,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  fixed  by  tho  survey, 

••d,  in  the  case  of  agreements  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  sum,   to  the 
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extept  of  the  amount  agreed  apon.     When,  on  accot 
complicated  or  difficult  natnre  of  the  case,  the  Collector 
grant  assistance,  the  indmddr  has  to  recover  his  does  vrich  tlial 
of  the  civil  courts. 

As  BiJ^pur  was  not  formed  into  a  separate  district  till  If 
distinct  information  is  available  regarding  tho  land    tnana^ 
its  early  Hindu,  Musalm^n,  or  Mar^tha  rulers.     Nor  are  thefej 
separate  reports  on  the  present  district  daring  the   early  yc 
British  raanagetnent.     Such  materials  as  have  been  collected  fo 
Bijapur  sub-divnsiona  have  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  the 
History  of   DhArw6r.     Of  the  two  sections  of  Bijapnr,  to 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna,  Bijdpur  north  of  the   Kris 
surveyed  and  settled  by  the  old  Poona  survey  between  1841 
1847  ;  and  Bijapur  south  of  the  Krishna  was  surveyed  and  settle 
the  Kamdtak  or  Southern  Maratha  survey  between  1 850  and  ll 
From  the  beginning  of  British  rule  in  1818  to  1843  no  attempt  [ 
made  to  revise  the  Ma rdth a  assessment.     Between  1825  and  li 
in  other  parts  of  the  Deccan  much  of  the  land  was  nieasored. 
measurement  proved  of  comparatively  little  value  bocanse  tht* 
of  boundary   marks  and  village  maps    offered    every    ' 
encroachment  and  other  frauds.     As  iu  other  parta  of  • 
and  Karutltak  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  old  assess: 

high  nominal  demand  and  large  yearly  remissions  and  ou:. ^ 

The  occupied  area  of  Government  land  was  much  less  than 
the  whole  arable  area,  and  even  what  was  held  for  culti "  ' 
very  imperfectly   tilled.      In  1843-44  the  survey  settl 
introduced   into   103   villages  in   Indi.     The  survey  and  outtlea 
went  on   slowly  and  was  not  completed  till   1857-58.     The 
of  the  Poona  survey  in  North  Bijapur  was  finished  in    lS4(T-47, 
two  years  later  the  Dh^rwAr  survey  was  begun  in  South  Bijfipur. 
the  settled  area  increased,  the  former  large  remissions  and  out 
ings  gradually  diminished.     Iu  1802,  four  years  after  the  settles 
was   complete,    remissions  dwindled  to  about  £10  (Rs.  100) 
outstandings  di.sappcared.      Remissions   and   outstandings 

again  appear  till  the  famine  of  1876-77  which  wa)^ted  Bijdpi 

than   any   other  part  of  the  Deccan  and  Karndtak   and   left 
landholders    so    impoverished    that  outstandings   rose  to  £74j 
(Ra.  7,48,380)    in  187G-77,    £20,396  (Rs.  2,03,960)     in   18774 
and   £24,842  (Rs.  2,48,420)    in  1878-79.     Since    1879  they 
again  fallen  to  £709    (Rs.  7090)   in   1882-83.      During  the 
years  ending  1874  the  occupied  area  graduolly  spread  to  nio^ 
seven  per  cent  of  the  whole  arable  area  or   a  rise  of  300  per 
and  the  collections  rose  from  £54,449  (Rs.  5,44,490)  in   1843-4'! 
£98,847  (Rs.  9,88,470)  in  1873-74   that  is  a  rise  of  eighty -one 
cent.     From  1,910,000  acres  in  1 873-74  the  tillage  roso  to'l,996,l 
in  1876-77;  after  the  famine  it  fell  to  1,670,000  acres  in  ISSlj 
Since  1874  collections  have  risen  from  £98,847  (Rs.  9,88,470j 
1874  to  £101,947  (Rs.  10,19,470)  in  1881-82  or  three  per  cenl.^ 

In  475  villages,  for  which  figures  are  available,  during  the  ninel 
years  ending  1843-44,  the  tillage  area  varied  from  833^157 
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J-34  to  382,701  acres  iu  1828-29  and  averaged  358,278  acre*.    In 

same  villages,  between  1820  auJ  1844  or  during  twonty-four 

i,  the  amount  for  collection  varied  from  £15,385  (Rs.  1,63,850) 

i832-33    to    £31,996   (Rs.  3,10,960)  in    1820-21   and   averaged 

L744-  (Rs,  2,57,1+0) ;  and  the  remissions  from  £1192  (Rs.  1 1,920) 

TB21-22  to  £18,596  (Rs,  1,85,960)  in  1829-30  and  averaged  £9611 

96,110).     The  details  are  : 

BJiijiur  Tillage  A<rf4,  1SJS1S44. 
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WLen  sdi-voyed  and  settled  in  1843-44,  the  old  Indi  sul>-divis^B 
contained  165  \nllanfes  of  which  132  wereGovenimentand  thirtj-th^H 
were  private  or  alienated.^     Of  the  1 32  Government  villages  to  frii^| 
alone  the  new  rates  extended,  forty-six  belonged  to  Indi,  fiftv-si^l 
Almel,  and  thirty  to  Chadchan.  These  villages  lay  to  the  sonth  of^M 
river  Bhima.    The  two  main  divisions,  Indi  and  Almel,  were  boan^l 
on  the  east  by  the  Nizam's  and  the  Rajaof  Surpar's  territories  ;^H 
the  south  by  Surpur,  Muddebihd,!,  and  Hippargi ;  and  on   the  ^^M 
by  Siltara  and  a  few  estate  or  jciglr  villages.     The  third  divii^| 
Chadchan,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  a  mahSlkari,  wasisolai^l 
on  the  west  of  Indi,  surrounded  by  Sjltdra  and  estate  villages  exo^| 
on  the  north  where  it  was  bounded   by  the  Bhima.     The  gresi^| 
length  and  breadth  of  the  first  two  tracts  were  about  forty-five  ^M 
thirty-three  miles  and  those  of  the  third  thirty-two  and  tkirb^l 
miles.     According  to  the    1825  survey  the  area  of  Indi  with  e^H 
villages  was    013,074   acres   or  958  aquare  miles  and  without  efl^| 
villages  506,968  acres  or  792  square  miles.     The  whole  country  ^B 
a  waving  plain  like  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Sholapur.     The  p1^| 
was  unbroken  by  a  hill  and  scarcely   by  a  tree  and  the  waste  la^| 

1  Lieut.  Nash,  Burv.  Supt.  215  of  27tb  Septemtier  1843  and  Mr.  Bell,  aart.  ^| 
28th  Sept.  1842  Mid  .3Ist  Aug.  1843.  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  fieu.  112  of  1844,  115-3S7.^| 
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with  Btanted  bushes.  It  was  crossed  by  small  and  largo 

■eanw  almost  all  flowing  to  the  Bhima.    la  parts  stones  of  any  size 

ere  so  scarce  that  field  bouadary  marks  had  to  be  bronght  long 

istancea.     Xhe  soil  was  on  the  wholo  poor.     Most  of  the  poorer  soil  • 

hich  was  scarcely  fit  for  tillage  lay  on  high  land  scattered  over  the 

hole  fitce  of  tlie  country  and  specially  widespread  in  several  villages 

ivcst  near  the  towns  of  ladi  and  Almel.    The  soil  of  low 

[1  s  was genenUly  good.    The  rainfall  though  not  abundant 

siiniewhut  heavier  than  at  Indapur.    The  chief  field  produce  was 

t  and  bajri.     Wheat,  gram,  tur,  and  kardai  were  grown  to  aomo 

tent ;  the  kardtd  chiefly  for  export.     A  little  sugarcane  and  poor 

tton  were   grown.     The  people  wore  poorer  than  thoso  in  the 

-divisions  further  north.     This  was  due  to  the  heavy  and  unequal 

asmcnt  which  enabled  the  village  officers  to  rob  the   villagers 

drive   many    of   the    poorer    landiioldcrs    from   their     homes. 

ekly  markets  were  held  at  Indi,   Tamba,  and  NagthAn  in  Indi; 

d  at  Altuel,   Moratgi,  Malghan,  Davaugaon,   and  fit  Bhantnur  in 

Many  traders  and  villagers  resorted  to  these  and  to  the 

indgi  market.     The  want  of  roads  prevented  the  export  of  field 

rodnce  and  kept  prices  low.     During  the  seven  years  ending  1842, 

s  Indi  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  or  jvdri  had  fallen  from  192 

nnds  in    1836  to  201  pounds  in   1842  or  4*5  per  cent,  and  the 

imel  price  from  225  to  234  pounds  or  four  per  cent.' 

Exclusive  of  estate  or  private  villages  the  population  was  50,496 
abuut  sixty-four  to  the  square  mile.     The  total  arable  area  was 
■^2l),24!3  acres  or  an  average  of  twenty-four   acres  to   each 
Mer.     There  were  few  wells  and  there  was  little  watered  land. 
(MXAtry  was  very  unsettled  and   parts  were  almost  or  entirely 
at  J>eople.     As  the  stronger  had  seized  the  lands  of  the  weaker 
d  as   ueighbouriag  villages   had  divided  among  them  the  lands 
•  "••  village  which  foil  waste,  the  villages  differed  greatly  in  sizo. 
lids  and  exactions  of  native  oflBcers  had  drivou  many  of  the 
ers  from  their  homes  or  made  them  freebooters.     The  chief 
urea  were  the  bigha  and  the   chdhur.     The  unit  in  the 
■wag  the  kdthi  or  pole,  five  cubits  and  five  fists,  that  is  about 
fixed    by   taking   the  average   lengths  of  the  forearms 
d  fi&ta  of  five  or  six  men,     Twenty  poles  or  kdthig   in  length 
d  one  in  breadth  made  a  pnnd  and  twenty  panda  a  bigha.     The 
llowiug  table  shows  that  the  theoretical  local  bigha  was  equal  to 
xjut  three -fourths  of  an  aero;    iu  practice  the  local  fci^Aa  varied 
th  the  character  of  the  soil ;  the  garden  bigha  was  only  one-half 
the  aize  of  the  dry-crop  bigha  : 
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•  ■  In  Indi,  Bajii,  186  pounds  a  rupee  in  1830  ;  117  in  1837  ;  186 
3;  159  in  1840;  and  192  in  1841  and  1842:  Jvdri,  192  pounda 
'7  ;  189  in  1838:  1<>5  in  1^39 ;  162  iu  1840;  192  in  1841  ;  and 
,93  pounds  in  1836  ;  90  in  1837  ;  84  in  1838  ;  75  in  1839  ;  81  in  1840; 
in  184*2.  In  Almel,  Bajri,  180  pounda  in  183() ;  171  in  1839  and 
M  I  1 842  :  Jpdri,  225  pounds  in  1836  ;  273  in  1837  ;  228  in 
!l  ;  and  234  in  1842  :  Wheat,  105  poundi  in  18.%  and 
..   ...  .ciO  :  105  in  1841 ;  and  93  in  1S42.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rcc. 
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6  CubitH  and  6  flBts  =  1  Xdthl 

1  BiiauTe  Kdlhi         =              

20      Do.    Kdthi*       =  1  Pdnd...        = 
20  Paiidt                     =1  i}i0ha...        = 

105  inclm. 
11,026  Kf.  indies. 
220,500  aq.  inchetk 
4.410,000  aq.  InehM 

In  the  chdhur  scale  of  measuring,  a  chdhur  varied  in  area  according  to 
the  soil  from  120  to  600  bighdsA 

During  the  ten  years  ending  1841  remissions  varied  from  £2016 
(Rs.  20,160)  in  1838  to  £5  (Rs.  50)  in  1836.  The  amount  fell  from 
£1285  (Rs.  12,850)  in  1832  to  £33  (Rs.  330)  in  1833,  and  to  £8 
(Rs.  80)  in  1837.  In  1838  it  rose  to  £2016  (Rs.  20,160),  fell  to 
£59  (Rs.  590)  in  1840,  and  in  1841  again  rose  to  £238  (Rs.  2380). 
During  the  same  period  coUeAions  varied  from  £11,993  (Rs.  1,19,930) 
'in  1840  to  £3556  (Rs.  35,660)  in  1832.  They  rose  steadUy  from 
£3556  (Rs.  35,560)  in  1832  to  £10,719  (Rs.  1,07,190)  in  1837  and 
fell  to  £8734  (Rs.  87,340)  in  1838.  From  ihat  they  rose  to 
£11,993  (Rg.  1,19,930)  in  1840  and  again  fell  slightly  to  £11,705 
(Rs.  1,17,050)  in  1841.    The  details  are : 

Indi  Revenue,  1832-1841. 
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In  the  Indi  villages  the  new  survey  rates  were  those  &xed.  for 
Indapur  and  in  the  Almel  villages  they  were  ten  per  cent  less  tlian 
the  Indapur  rates.  The  following  statement  gives  the  new  Indi 
and  Almel  dry  crop  rates* : 

Indi  Hates,  1843-U. 


iNDAptm. 

IKDI. 

Almbi.. 

Soil. 

Bates. 

Rates. 

Rates. 

As.  p. 

Aa.  p. 

As.  p. 

l8t  Black 

12    0 

12    0 

10  10 

2tid  do 

9    7 

9    7 

8    8 

3rd  do 

0  10 

6  10 

6    1 

l8t  Red 

8    0 

8    0 

7    2 

2i)d  do 

6    2 

B    2 

4    8 

3rd   do 

3    0 

3    0 

2    8 

iBt  Sravelly      

4    0 

4    0 

8    7 

2nd    do.             

2    5 

2    6 

2    1 

8rd    do.             

1    6 

1     5 

1    3 

'  A  chdhur  is  eqnal  to  seventy-two  (aks  or  takds, 
18-M,  2«5.     Wilson's  Glossary  of  Indian  Tenns,  501. 
2  Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Kcc.  112  of  1844,  1C2,  345. 
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the  Cbadcban  villages  an  average  acre  rate  of  5  as.  was  proposed.' 
the  garden  or  bdgdfj^t  lands  the  highest  acre   rate  was  As. 
U.  2).» 

A  sarvey  block  of  r  193  villages  in  the   Indi  potty  divisions  of 

lardol,  Halsangi,  and    Horti   was  measured  and  except  Horti,  was 

lassed     in    18-14,'     The   rates    were    introduced   into   Bardol  and 

talsaugi  in  1845.     The  petty   divisions   of  Bardol,   Halsangjj  and 

torti  together  formed  an  irregnli^  triangle  of  which  Bardol  and 

[alsangi    were    the  base  and   Horti  the   apex,    Bardol    stretching 

"  -east,    Halsangi   north-west,    and  Horti    south.      The    tract 

iposed   of    the   throe  petty  divisions  was  bounded  on  the  north 

the    Bhima ;    on    the    south    by    ludi,  Tamba,    and  Bijdpur ; 

the     east    by    Indi ;     and    on    the   west  by    Satai-a.      Their 

ited    extreme    length    was   about   thirty-eight   miles   and    their 

ctreme  breadth  about  twenty-nine  miJfes.     Of  a  total  area  of  471 

|aarB  miles    131i  belonged  to  Halsangi,  203  J  to  Bardol,  and  136 

Horti.     The    whole   tract  was  a   waving  plain.     Halsangi  and 

)rth  Bardol  had   yot  a  single   hill,  only  a  few  rocky   spear-grass 

>Tered  knolls.     In  the  south  of  BarJol  the  uplands  rose  into  low 

ills  which  spread  over  a  groat  part  of  north  Horti.     Many  streams, 

le    largest  holding   water  all   the   year  round,  crossed  the    plain 

jrthwards   to  the   Bhima,   which   formed   the  north  boundary  of 

irdol  and  Halsangi  and  was  bordered  by  a  bolt  of  rich  soil.  There 

^ere  no    roads  except  footpaths,  and,  except    near    villages  and 

Itnples,  there  were  no    trees.     The  total  arable  area  was  246,773 

of  which  46,767  acres  were  private  or  mfiw.     The  soil   varied 

very  rich  patches  to  tracts  too  poor  for  tillage.     From  Padnur 

I  extreme  east  and  along  the  Bhima  westward  most  of  the   soil 

leep  rich  black.     In  some  places  the  rich  black  was  mixed 

karl  or  Imrd  black  soil  containing  saline  matter   which  greatly 

ilBsened  its  value.      Both    in   depth  and  quality  the  soil  of  the 

itral  villages   varied  greatly.     As  a  rule  the  soil   of  the  uplands 

shallow  and  poor  while  tho  soil  of  the  valleys    was  deep  and 

lu  many  south   Halsangi  and   Bardol   villages  the   soil  was 

ly  poor  and  was  classed  as  harad  or  gravelly.     The  climate 

Ithy   during  the  fair   season  and  sickly   during  the  rains. 

rainfall  was  uncertain.     During  the  eleven  years  ending  1834 

iree  years,  1828,  1833,  and   1834,   were   good;  six  years,  1825, 

320,   1827,    1829,   1830,   and    1831,   wero    middling;   one    1824 

bad ;  and  one  1832  was  a  year  of  failure  and  famine.    From 

J5   to    1843  tho   seasons    varied  from   middling  to   bad ;  none 

either  very  good  or  very  bad.     Exclusive  of  private  or   ittnm 

^ea   the   population   of  Bardol   and    Halsangi   was  26,052   or 

>nt   seventy.eight  to  the  square    mile.       Except  in  the    poor 

pes  whore  some  of  tho  land  was  ovor-aasessed  the  people  of 

MJgi  and  Bardol  wero  not  extremely  p^or.  They  were  decently 
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dressed  and  except  in  vears  of  famine  were  well  fed. 
produce  was  jvdri,  btijn,  and  cotton.    The  favourite  j"  '■■' 
or  the  cold  weather   variety.     Early  jvdri  known  a* 
also   grown  chiefly  in   gravelly  or  karl  laud.     Bajn  acfl 
were  widely  grown.     The  cotton  though  poor  foand  a  !J^ 
in  Chadchan  which  was  a  centre  of  hfiT.  ' 
of  the  cotton  went  to  Sholdpur  and  fron. 
to  the  coast.     Very  little  rico  was  grown  itt   Halsangi  r; 
and  a  little  more  in   Horti.     There  waa   much  spir"''' 
and  dyeing,   the  crimson   dye   of  Chadchan  bein^ 
and  largely  exported.     Bargndi  and  Tadev^di  in  I  ( 
small  mantifacturp  of  neat  knitted   gloves.     A  Suutljy 
held  at  Baloli  and   a   Thursday  market  at  Halnangi  at  wlucliJ 
chief  articles  sold   "vroTojvari,  hajri,  gram,  wheat,   twr,  riT, 
cloth.     In  Bardol  a  Wednesday  market  was  held  at  Chn 
a  Monday  market  at  Kannur.      In  184'i   a   Monday   ax-  - 
started  at  Horti  and  a    Friday  market  at  Kotnill  about  Gltj 
south  of  Horti.     At  all  these  markets  besides  grain  and  clotkj 
chief  articles  sold   were  raw  sugar,  spices,  groceries,  span  ( 
blankets,  and  cattle. 

In  the  northern  villages  of    Bardol   and   Halsangi,  alons 
Bhima  the  new  survey  rates  introduced  were  ten  per  cent ' 
than  the  Inddpnr  and  Indi  rates^ ;    in  all  the    other 
Bardol  and  Halsangi  the   Inddpur  and  Indi  rates  were  int 
According  to  the  new  rates  the  estimated  rental 
■was  £oGG9  (Rs.  56,690),  which,  compared  with  - 

the    average   collections  during  the   twenty    years   ending 
showed  an  increase  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In   1844-45  ninety-four  villages  of  MuddebihAl  were 
and  assessed.^      They  formed  the  miimlatdar'a  charge.     T 
was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Krishna;   on  the  east 
territories  of  tho  Berad  chief  of  Surpur,  tributary  to   His  Hij 
the  Nizfim ;  on  the  west  by  Nidgundi ;  and  on  the  north  by  » || 
of  Mangoli  and  Tumbgi,      The  surface  of  the  country  was  ti 
A  chain  of  small  bills,  sometimes  almost  falling  into  the  plain, 
side  offsets  stretched  east  and  west  five  to  seven  miles  north  of 
Krishna.      Muddebihdl  waa  built  on  one  of  the  rockiest  and  i 
barren  parts  of  the  belt.     To  the  west  of  the  town  the  hilLs 
bolder  and  larger.      South  of  the  hilly  chain  the  countryj 
down    to  the  Krishna  and  near  the    river    had    much 
Eastward  much  of  the  land  was  poor  and  stony,  and  to  the  wwt  i 
land  was  hilly  and  crossed  by  deep  date-fringed  stream  beds, 
river  crossed  the  district ;  only  the  Don  skirted  it  towards  Tub 


>  The  details  are  i  1st  black  soil  13}  aa.  an  acre,  2Dd  black  10^,  cu.,  9r4l 
7i  a*.  ;  l«t  red  8*  <tj.,  2nd  red  5J  tw.,  3rd  red  3J  as.  ;  Ist  gn»volly  4/^  lU-. 
graveUy  28  an,,  ."^rd  gravelly  \\  n/i, 

*  The  details  ai-e  :  iBt  black  soil  1*2  tu.  an  acre,  2nd  black  Off  cut.,  3rd  b1a«k»l  i 
1st  red  8  tt-i.,  2nd  red  5i  ««.,  3rd  red  3  at,  ;  lit  gravelly  4  a*.,  2nd  gr»<eUy  2/|| 
3rd  ijrnvolly  1 1^  at. 

*  Lieut  Evana,  Aut.  Sun'.  Sapt.  24th  Aug.  1844.  Bom,  Gcv.  Rev.  Eeo.  Ul,| 
of  1875. 


ihief  varieties  of  boU  were  black  or  regad  and  light  red 
anb;  the  proportion  Tfas  about  five  of  black  to  nine  of  light 
Especially  near  the  Krishna  the  soil  was  excellent  and 
the  finest  crops.  Even  the  poorer  soils  were  richer  than  the 
id  gravelly  or  barad  soils  of  IndApor  and  Supa.  The 
tlders  belonged  to  every  class.  The  Kunbis,  though  poor  and 
sed,  were  hardworking  and  good-tempered,  and  their  women 
cnown  throughout  India  for  their  cotton-spinning.  'ITieir 
Fas  red  jvdri  and  sometimes  hdjri.  There  was  a  want  of 
^^B  the  south-west  rains  set  iu  sooner  and  were  heavier 
^Kud^pur  and  Supa,  the  early  or  kharif  harvest  was  more 
bR  in  Muddebihdl  than  in  Indapur.  lidjri  and  red  and 
jvdri  were  sown  in  tho  middle  or  end  of  May.  The  late  or 
ops  inclnded  cotton  and  white  yyciri  or  ^fidlu  which  wore  sown 
je  quantities  along  tho  Krishnap.  The  growers  sold  their 
to  the  Vdni  traders  of  Indi  and  Sholdpur.  During  the  seven 
mding  18-l'3-44  the  rupee  price  of  millet  or  btijri  fell  from 
mnds  in  1837-38  to  135  pounds  in  1 843-44  or  twenty-two 
it  During  the  same  period  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet 
't  fell  from  1 1 4  pounds  to  138  pounds  or  seventeen  per  cent,' 
it  came  under  the  British  in  1818  Muddebihd.1  was  attached 
fcoBijApur  and  partly  to  Bdgalkot.  In  1823  it  was  formed 
^bdiviaion  containing  Nalatvad  and  T^likoti  and  was  placed 
Rirwdr.  In  1825  it  was  moved  to  Sholapur  but  in  1830 
ought  back  to  Dharwar.  In  1837  it  formed  part  of  Belgaum 
,  1839  was  given  to  Sholapur.  Since  1818  it  had  constantly 
i  from  cholera,  and  the  famine  of  1833  had  permanently 
d  the  strength  of  the  population.  According  to  the  1824 
the  whole  arable  area  was  191,498  acres  of  which  143,108 
k>vernment  arable  and  48,390  were  private  or  mdin.     The 

K divided   into  ninety-four  Government  villages.     In  1844 
I  Government  arable  land  77,856  acres   were  waste.     The 
rates^   introduced  into  the   tract  were  twenty  per  cent 
than   the  Indiipar  rates.     According  to  the  new  rates  the 
ed  rental  on  the  whole  arable  area  was  £6477  (Rs.  64,770), 
compared  with  £4941  (Rs.  49,410)  the  collections  for  1842-43, 
I  an  increase  of  about  thirty-one  per  cont.^ 

845  fiftj'-seven  Hippargi  villages  wore  measured  and  classified 
10  settlement  was  introduced  iu  tho  same  year.*  These 
ven  villages  which  formed  the  charge  of  the  Hippargi 
ad&r  were  of  irregular  shape.     The  tract  was  bounded  on  tho 

iM»fl»  ure:  Millet,  in  1837-38.  1S3S-30.  and  1839-40.  10.5  p'mnils  &  nti>ee. 
II,  1MM2.  1842.43,  114  ;  knd  in  1843-44,  IST).  Indian  millet,  in  1837:18, 
uul  1839-<U,  1 14  puimds  ;  in  1840-41.  )841.42,and  1842-43,  120  ;aud  lu  1843-44, 

lis  ar«  :  Ist  black  6oU,  14  <M.  an  acre,  2nd  black  l\§  a*.,  3rd  black 
\0a^.,  2nd  red  las.,  3rd  rod  Ba«.  ;  Ist  gravelly  6,\  »w.,  2ndgrarolly 
iv«lly  ik  'M. 

kh.Surr.8apt.  230  of  4tb  Sept,  1844  para.  11,  Bom.  Got.   Rav.  Ree. 

1875. 

Mt.  aiirv.  tnpt.  24th  Sept.   1844,  Bom.  Gov.  Rer.  Roc.  Ill,  part  2, 
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north  by  Indi ;  on  the  north-east  by.Almel ;  on  the  east  and  sot 
east  by  Tumbgi  ;  on  the  south   and  south-west  by    Jkluildebil 
Bdgevldi,  and  Maugoli ;  and  on  the    west  by  indi  and    Bijaj 
The  town  of  Hippargi  was  about  twenty-six  miles  south  of  ludi 
twenty-two  miles  south-west  of  Almel.      The   extreme   leugth] 
the  tract  was  about  thirty-six  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  thi( 
live  miles.     Like  Indi,  except  round  villages  and  in  garden  lat 
the  country  w^as  bare  of  trees.     From  north-west    to  south-e 
Hippargi   was   crossed    by  the  Don.     In  spite  of  the  saltuess  of  I 
water  the  rich  black  soil  of  the  Don  valley,  even  in  years  of 
scanty    rainfall,  yielded  splendid   crops.     Besides    tho   fifty-sel 
Government  villages  with  an  area  of  about  278,555  acres  or 
square  miles,  thuro  were  three  alienated  villuges  with  an  ar 
14,733  acres  or  twenty-three  square  miles.   Exclusive  of  the  aliens 
villages  the  population  wae  32,024'  or  about  seventy-four  to 
square  mile.    Of  a  total  arable  area  of  2Gb,065  acres  of  which  215,2 
were  Government  and  52,781  indta  or  alienated,  IUl,5i3  or  a  lit 
inoro  than  three  aci-es  to  each  person  wore  under  tillage.      In 
north  the  climate  was  much  like  the  Indi  climate ;  near  the 
was  somewhat  better.     Its  richer  soil  also  made  it  more  in 
of  rainfall.     The  field  produce  differed  little  from   the   pi 
Indi.     Cotton  was  grown  in  considerable  quantities ;  bojn  aino 
tho  early  crops  andjiulri  both  in  the  early  and   late   harvests 
the   chief  grains   and   the  staple  food  of  tho  people.     Tho  retii 
showed  7131  Hat-roofed  houses  including  huts  and  shops,  63,1 25  use 
cattle,   and  4760  ploughs.     Of  257  wells  130  were  at  work,  and 
fifty-four  water-lifts  or  budki's   forty-four  were  at  work.     In   184 
489  acres  of   Government  garden  land  yielded   £75  (Rs.  750)  ori 
average  acre  rate  of  'Ss.  (Rs.  1^),     Markets  were  held   at  Uipi 
Sindgi,  Korvdd,  Sivangi,  and  Golgeri,  tho  last  of   which,  east^ 
towards  the  Surpur  chief's  territories,   was  the  best.     From  tli4 
markets  goods  went  to  Bijdpur,  Sui'pur,  Trilikoti,  Shol^ipnr,  Ati 
and  Mahdlingpur,     Little  grain  left  the   district ;  cotton  and  cgt 
twist,  after  taking  what  waa  wanted  for  home  nse,  wore  chietlyi 

SholApur.  Kokatnnr,  Sindgi, Hippargi,  Jdlvad,  and  Golgeri  wa 

chief  villages  where  cotton  cloth  and  blankets  were  woven.     Dot 
tho  six  years  ending  1842  the  rupee  price  of  millet  or  bdjri  had 
from  159  pounds  in  1837  to  144  pounds  in  1842  or  about  ten  per  ce 
and  of  Indian   millet  or  Jvdn  from  198  pounds  to   159  or  24*5 
cent'      Tho  revenue  statements  show  that  during  the  seven  yc 
ending  1842  the  area  under  tillage  varied  from  78,754  acres  in  II 
to   97,786  acres  in  1839,  and  averaged  87,205  acres  ;   rcmissiij 
varied  from  £9  (Rs.  90)  in  1837   to  £952   (Rs.   9520)  in    l»i2 
averaged  £170  (Rs.  1700)  j  and  collections  from  £4052  (Rs.  ^,6l 
in  183G  to  £6220  (Rs.  62,200)  in  1840.     The  details  are  : 


1  The  details  are:    Bdjri,  in   1837,159  pounds;  in   1838,    165;  in  ISSO.  ]'^i 
1840  and   1S4I,   159;  and  in  1842,  144;  JtYiri  in  1837,  1U3  pouuda :   in  1S&^ 
1839,  183 ;  in  1840  and  1841,  1S6 ;  and  in  1842.  159, 
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Under  tbe  survey   settlement  the  highest    drj'-crop  acre   rates 

[introduced  in  the  Don  valley  villages  were  the  Sholipur    rates.' 

""he  rest  of  the  land  was  divided  into  three  classes  a  north,  middle, 

id  south.      In   the  north,  where  the  climate    was  least  certain, 

bhe  highest  dry-crop  acre    rates   introduced  were   those   of  Indi ; 

J-ior  the  middle  belt   stretching    east  to  west  with  a     somewhat ' 

jettcr  rainfall,  the  highest  dry-ci-op  acre  rates  wore   those  of  Indi 

[increased  by  five  per  cent ;  and  for  the  south,  with  a  still   better 

rainfull,  the  highest  dry -crop  acre  rates  were  Indi  rates  increased 

Ijy  ten  per  cent."     The   gai'dens  were  charged  an  acre   rate  varying 

ffrom  2*.   to   As.  (lis,  1-2),     According  to  the  new  rates  the  esti- 

mted    rental   on    the    wholo    arable  area    of   215,274   acres  was 

[£KI<)4  (Rs.  81,040),  which,  compared  with   £5350   (Rs.  53,500)  the 

raveragfl  collections  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1843-44,  showed 

in  increase  of  about  fifty-seven  per  cent.* 

In    1845  the    survey  settlement  was    introduced  into    eighteen 

iMangoli  villages.*     Maugoli  lay  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Bijdpur 

knd  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Satiira.     The  land  was  waving 

id  was  drained  by  tho  river  Don  which  was  sweet  during  the  raina 

)nt  by  November  was  salt.     In  April  and  May   salt  was  made  by 

"ting  the  Don  water  in  cement-lined  pans.     In  1840  this  Don 

taxed  1*.  (8  as.)  the  inan.   Changes  in  thecourse  of  the  river 

luM'cd  field  and  village  boundaries  on  its  bank.     Except  in   a  few 
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^  Tit'  (ieUilsare  :  The  acre  ritte  for  Ist  black  soil  was  Be.  1,  for  2nd  black  I2j  a»., 
Jitti  bUok  904.  :for  1st  red  lOjine.,  fur  2nd  red  611  a«.,  for  3rd  red  4  ai. ;  for  1st 
'Ijr  5|  iM,,  for  2nd  gravelly  3J  tu,,  and  for  3rd  gravelly  111  04, 
lied«ttiliare  :  Uipfntrai  Sata,  i&t,i,-V: 
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well- watered  fields,  manure  was  never  used.     The  Tillage 
was  gathered  in  large  mounds  near  the  village  walls.       D 
hot  season  the  ruhbish  was  taken  to  the  nearest  water,  whon^ 
make  saltpetre,    it   was   drenched,   and  the    water  left    lo 
into  cement-lined  pots  and   there  left  to  evaporate.     Dtirin? 
five  years   ending   1S40   the   saltpetre  farm  had  yielded  : 
revenue  of  £4  (Re.  40).    The  tract  was  badly  supplied  <v 
Except  of  one  well  at  Mangoli  and   two  at  Ukli,  the  water  of 
the  wells  was  brackish.  Forty-eight  garden  wells  watered  295 1^ 

The   returns   showed   423  ploughs,   4486     bullocks,    and 
landhoWors  of  whom  461   were  proprietors  or  indm  ' ' 
eight  «itrrt« Jfirs  or  hereditary  holders,  1007  lipit*  or  i. 
and   134  vovandkarig  or  strangers.     The  assessment    wod  iniA  Lioi 
on  any  definite  system  ;  the  rate  was  fixed  by  the  character  of  tl* 
soil  and  the  rent  paid  by,  the  next  field.      The  early  crop  " 
little  consequence.     Of  the  late  harvest  the  chief  crop  waa^ 
the  staple  food  of  the  people.     Cotton  was  also  largely  grown, 
was  bought  by  Shol^pur  merchants  to   make  cotton  yam  ni 
which   went  to   Satara.     Before   1831,  the  accounts  were  ki 
cAdAurA  and  &i^A.(i«  of  very  uncertain  area.     In  iSol    the   land  vrn 
measured  in  acres  but  was  not  classed.     tSix  villages  were  added  in 
1839.     As  no  local  prices  were   available  the  Bijdpar  prices  weft 
taken  as  a  basis.^ 

Excluding  all  private  or  indm  and  garden  or  hdgdyat  laD< 
Government  arable  area  was  81 ,645  acres  of  which  49,545  were  wa-  v 
and  32,298  were  under  tillage.     Under  the  survey  settlrnient  ih« 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  in  the  Don  valley  villages  wen    ■ 
rates  ^;  and  the  Indi  rates  with  an   increase  of  five  per  • 
introduced  into  the  rest  of  the  land.'    Garden  or   bdgdijiU  iaud 
was  charged  an  acre  rate  varying  from  2».  to  4s.  (Rs.  1-2).      Some 
fields  at  Mangoli  whose  vegetables  were  in  good  demand  bad  ptnJ 
as  much  as  10«.  (Rs.  5).      Under  the  survey  this  was  lowered  to  4<. 
(Rs.  2). 

Of  fifty-eight  Government  and  ten  alienated  villages  in  lli« 
Muddebihal  petty  division  of  Tumbgi,  the  Government  vill^'"  " 
were  measured  and  classed  in  1844-45  and  the  rates  intro.: 
in  the  same  year.*  Of  147,413  acres  the  whole  area  of  "u 
fifty-eight  Government  villages,  24,891  acres  were  alienatwi  of 
indm,  3564  were  waste,  and  lly,958  were  under  tillage.  Tni 
bounded  on  the  east  by  tSurpur  J  on  the  south  by  the  m:ii,     . 


i 


M 


1  Tbe  detaila  are:  The  Bijdpur  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  nt  jniri  in  18S3 
136  pounds ;  in  18.39,   84;  in  1S40,  147  ;  in  1841,    136  :  in  1842,   108 ;  in  184.3.  I57j 
and  in  1844,  lOd.  The  Bij&purj'fdri  <A«r  was  of  103  toidt  and  the  Mnngoli  aAn- 
of  118  tolas. 

'The   details  are;   The   acre  r»tc   for  first  black  soil  wiw  Ee,  1.  for  Znd 
12i  as.,  for  3rd  black  9  <u.  \  for  lit  red  10|  as.,  for  2ud  red  6H  a».,  for  3rd  red  4 
and  for  1st  gravelly.  5J^<m.,  for  2nd  giavelly  3j|  m.,  tind  3rd  grnvt'lly  \\\<u. 

*  The  det.-vil8  are;  For  Ist  black  soil  12,\  a»,,  for  2nd    bla/:k    lOiV  a:, 
black  7 J  cut.  :  for  Isi  red  8%S  a».,  for  2nd  red  Si  a*.,  for  3rd  red  3^  04. ;  and 
gravelly  4ji  <u.,  for  2ud  graTcUy  2J  as.,  for  3rd  gravelly  \i  an. 

•  Mr.  Price,  awt,  surv.  supt.  18th  Sept.  1844.  Bom.  Gov.  Itev.  Ree,  Ul,  pan  J, 
1875, 
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ivision  of  Muddebihdl,  and  on  the  west  and  nortli  by  Hippargi, 

landholders  were  fairly  off.     Though  they   had  passed  through 

iree  bad  years  few  wox*e   in  debt  and   many  had  large  stores  of 

kin.     They  were  hardworking  and  their  thrift  was  a   bye-word 

long  their  neighbours.     The   soil  along  the  Don  was  extremely 

)d  and  was  all  under  tillage.     A  looseness  in  their  soil  enabled 

le  Tambgi  people  to  use   a    lighter  plough    than  that   used  in 

lolapur.     The  rain  was  generally  more  certain  and  fell  in  greater 

entities  than  in  Sholapur.     The  late  harvest  was  about  twice  as 

jitaut  aa  the  early  harvest.     Of  the  early  crops  the  chief  were 

|t  and  an  inferior  or  rain  weather  munydri  jvdri  both  of  which 

( local  food  grains.    Of  the  cold- weather  harvest  one-half  was  cold- 

iiher  or  shdlu  jvdri  and  tho  rest  was    cotton,  wheat,  and  gram. 

Imost  the  whole  of  the  late  harvest  left  the  district,  though,  when 

could,  the  landholders  tried  to  keef^  some  shdlujvdri  for  storing 

pits  to  meet  bad  seasons.     About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

rotary  when  it  came  under  the  Manlthds   this  tract  of  land  had 

m  rained  and  laid  waste  by  freebooters.     Riistia,  to  whom  it  was 

itrustod  by  the  Peshwa,  by  the  grant  of  easy  leases  or  hauls  had 

jne  much  to  tempt  the  people  back.     Still  in  1818  when  it  fell  to  the 

ifciah  nine  of  the  villages  were  desolate.     In  1818  the  chdli  system 

having  specially  highly   rated  lands  held  by  village  managers 

with  less  highly  rated  land  was  in  force.*      In  1826  the  land 

loasured  and  the  chdli  system  was  discontinued.     Under  the 

settlement  in  the  Don  villages  the   Sholapur  rates    were 

[need ;  and    in    the    rest  of    the    villages  the  ludApur    rates 

icreased  by  fifteen  per  cent.''    Garden  or  bdgdyat  land  was  charged 

rates  varying  from  2*.  to  4a.(Rs.  1-2). 

Of  223  villages  in  B/id&mi,  to  the  south  of  Bagalkot,  147  were 
)vemment  villages  and  seventy-six  were  alienated."      The  lands  of 

le  147  Government  villages  were  measured  in  1847-48, 1848-49,  and 
>-50,  classed  in  1849-50  and   1850-51,  and  settled  in  1850-51. 

^f  the  whole  223  villages  eighty -six  Government  and   twonty-fonr 

Uenated  villages  formed  the  charge  of  the  m^mlatdar  of  Bdd^mi ; 

>rty-eight  Government  and  twenty -three  alienated  villages  were 
kder  a  mabalkari  whose  head -quarters  were  at  Kerur ;  and  thirteen 
~  »mment  and  twenty-nine  alienated  villages  were  under  a 
iri  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Ron.     Inclusive  of  aliena- 
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\  *  Detaib  of  tho  chdli  teanre  ore  given  in  tbo  Dhitrwilr  Staiistiool  Account, 
I  "I  Tbe  detail*  ve  : 
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Shapter  VIII'      tions  the  Government  villages  contained  380,394  acres  of  vtii 
_ — ,  93,581  were  unarable. 

Baduiui  included  three  natural   divisions.     In  the  sonth  a  pla 
•         •   ^^^^'  V^^^   ^^   ^^^   great  Karndtak  black  plain,  stretched  to  Ik 
*  '  '"*'  Dambal  hills  ;  in  the  centre  was  a  rough  hilly  tract,  impasfflbletl 

carts,  and  with  sandy  soil;  and  in  the  north-west  vras  a  poor 
waving  country.  Of  the  three  divisions  the  central  hilly  tract  W 
the  best  rainfall,  and  its  lands,  though  naturally  poor,  were  bettor 
tilled  than  either  the  light  soils  in  the  north  or  the  black  soil$  ii 
the  south.  As  the  light  sandy  soils  dried  quickly  after  the  sojfc 
west  rain,  cotton,  wheat,  and  gram  were  seldom  grown.  Thebbi 
soils  especially  in  the  south  were  best  suited  to  wheat,  gram,  cott* 
and  other  late  crops.  In  the  sandy  tracts  the  mango  flourished  w 
many  villages  had  beautiful  mango  groves.  The  light  soil  northd 
the  Malprabha  grew  almost Miothing  but  Mjri  &n.djvdn. 

Not  only  in  the  countiy  towns  but  in  the  villages  an  actin 
spinning  and  weaving  industry  greatly  improved  the  state  of  tti 
people.  These  industries  enabled  the  landholders  to  add  odtf' 
earnings  to  their  field  produce,  and  by  supporting  a  large  n* 
agricultural  class  gave  the  landholders  a  good  local  market  for  thff 
field  produce. 

Though  considerably  bettor  oflF  than  the  people  of  Bdgalkot  mnj 
of  the  Bddami  landholders,  especially  in  the  northern  villages,  weH 
poor.  In  the  central  hilly  tract  many  loft  their  villages  every  y* 
to  reap  in  the  western  rico  lands,  and  to  pick  cotton  in  thi 
southern  plain.  The  best-ofi  landholders  in  Badami  were  in  ib» 
villngcs  of  the  black  soil  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Malprabha.  At  tl« 
same  time  even  here  progress  was  kept  back  by  excessively  h^^  ' 
rates  of  assessment  and  by  want  of  roads.  Many  villages  Lad  to 
carry  their  manure  and  bring  home  their  crops  on  bullock-back. 

Except  eleven  alienated  villages  in  Auv.-ll,  Bjidjirai  was  surveyed 
soon  after  it  came  under  English  management  (1818).  In  1S23-24 
the  survey  measurements  were  made  the  basis  of  the  revenue 
accounts,  and,  except  in  the  Belur  and  Ron  groups  a  revision  of 
assessment  founded  on  the  survey  was  introduced  liotweon  182o 
and  182G  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

The  revenue  returns  for  the  13G  Government  villngos  of  the 
Badiimi  sub-division  show  that  during  the  twenty-scveu  years  ending 
1849-50  the  area  under  tillage  varied  from  70,007  acres  in  lSlo-4ti 
to  80,800  acres  in  1826-27  and  averaged  72,989  acres  ;  duriiiij  ih« 
thirty-two  years  ending  1849-50,  remissions  varied  from  £4  (Rs.  W 
in  1818-19  to  £3009  (Rs.  30,090)  in  1824-25  and  averaged  £128: 
(Rs.  12,820)  ;  and  the  revenue  for  collection  varied  from  £5"20' 
(Rs.  52,070)  in  1829-30  to  £7202  (Rs.  72,020)  in  1820-21  aa 
averaged  £6212  (Rs.  62,120).     The  details  are  : 
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Hnngimdj  on  tlio  south  by  Bildami,  and  on  the  we^- 
villagea.     The  Ghatprabha  river  entered  Bd.galkot  a  fev. 
of  Kaliidgi,  and,  after  running  east  for  about  twenty  u 
suddenly  to  tbe  north  immediately  below  the  town  of  B. 
passing  through  a  chain  of  hills  foil  into  the  Krishna^  n 
miles  further  north.     The  rainfall  in  the  Ghatprabha 
much  more  certain  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Krishna. 
Bdgalkot     villages     seventy-nine     Government      and 
alienated  villages  formed  the  charge  of  the  m^mlatddr  of  B: 
end  forty-five  Government  and  eleven    alienated  villager 
the  charge  of  a  naahdlkari  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Bik- 
north-west  of   the  sub-division.      Of  316,816  acres  tbe  t«': 
of  the  Government  villages   70,123  were  unaroble.     Tt' 
of  the  land  was  poor  the  Ghatprabha  valley  contained  u 
of  black  soil  which  was  w^ll  suited  to  the  climate  as  it  i 
little  rain.     On  the  other  hand,  much  of   the  black  Krishu.:  , 
was  of  the  hard  close-grained  karl  class  which,  to  yield  a  full  crop 
required  heavy  rain,  and,  as  the  rainfall  was  generally  scanty,  tiit 
Krishna  crops  were  much  more  liable  to  fail  than  those  in  ih* 
Ghatprabha  valley.     Except  in  the  Ghatprabha  and  Krishna  . 
there  was  little  good  soil   in  Bdgalkot     The  soil  near  tho 
line  of  hills  which  separated  the  two  valleys  was  poor 
Like  the  landholders  in  the  north  of  Baddmi  the  Bay 
holders  suffered  from  the  want  of  roads  and  of  wheeled  v 
Manure  was  often  carried  afield  and   the  crops  brought  h....    - 
bullock-back.     Bdgalkot  husbandry  was   not  so  good  as  Badaini 
husbandry.     In  a  few  populous  villages  near   V'     "         '  li 

were  clean  and  well  kept ;  but  especially  in  thi  i! 

tillage  was  slovenly.     This  was  partly  duo  to  the  em  ■^ 

cattle  in  carrying  produce.     Compared  with  20,000  i  ■< 

than    13,000  bullocks  were  used  in  field  work  in  Bdgalkot.     l']xccpt 
in  a  few  villages  near  the  Krishna,  all  lands  near  the  village  "    ■' 
manured.     Though  the  black  plains  of  the  Ghatprabha  and  K 
seemed    well    suited    for    cotton,  little    cotton    was    grown,     me 
husbandry  of  the  Bagalkot  villages  suffered  from  the  want  of  »nf 
outside   demand  for  their  wheat,  jmrt,  and    millet    seeds.     ' 
other   hand  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  two  considerabi 
centres  of  Bdgalkot  and  Kaladgi.     Irrigation  was  more  neci.  -.  ; •' 
even  than  roads  to  Bdgalkot  because  the  climate  was  uncertaiu  xi^'^ 
the   crops  liable   to    failure.     From  the   want  of  water  the  deep 
rich    soils    of    the    broad    Krishna     plain    were  almost  val     '  "' 
Shortly  after  its  conquest  by  the  English  the  whole  of   Bj; 
was   measured   in  Mr.   Thackeray's  survey.     No  change 
la    the    assessment    until    in    1827-28    Mr.  Stevenson  n 
rates  of  thirty-seven  villages.      With  this  exception  the  rates  ibat 
obtained  in  the  several  villages  when  the  English  took  the  cooutry 
continued   to   form   the   basis   of  the  yearly  settlements  until  th» 
introduction  of  the  revised  assessment.      The  revenue  returns  for 
the  124  Government  villages    showed   that  during   the  twenly-six 
years  ending  1849-50  the  area  under  tillage  varied  from  60,445  acres 
in  1844-45  to  80,059  acres  in  1826-27  and  averaged  69,8U4acr^; 
that  during  the  thirty -one  years  ending  1849-50  remissions 
from.CfiO  (RsGOO)  in  1820-21  to £4544  (Rs.  4-5,440^  In  l«27-_     , 
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kveragod  £1346   (Rs.  13,460) ;  and  that  the  revenue  for  collection 
raried  from  £4185  (Rs.  41,850)  in  1827^28  to  £11^476  (Rs.  1,14,760) 
b  182 1  -22  and  averaged  £6695  (Rs.  G6.950).     The  details  are : 
Bdgalkol  TiUagt  and  Revenue,  1819- 1860. 
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Under  the    survey  settlement    the    124  B.4Lralkot    villages  were 

divided  into  four  classes,  a  6rst  class  with  three  villages,  a  second 

with  thirty-two,  a  third  with  twenty -nine,  and  a  fourth  with  sixty 

villages.     In  the  three  villages  of  the  first  class,  Bdgalkot  and  two 

villages  close  to  it,  the  highest  dry -crop  acre  rate  was  fixed  at  2s.  6t£. 

(Ra.  \{) ;    in  the  thirty-two   villages  of    the    second  class   in  the 

Ghatprabha  valley,  above  its  passage  through  the   hills  at  Herkal, 

^tlio  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  fixed  at  2*.  Zd.  (Rs.  \\)  ;  in  the 

villages  of  the  third  clas.s,  enclosing  the  villages  of  the 

ip,  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  fixed  at  2a.  (Re.  1); 

id  in  the  sixty  villages   of  the  fourth  class  in  the   Krishna  and 

lower  Ghafprabha  valleys,  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  fixed 

\».  9rf.  (14  tw.).     Of  157  acres  of  watered  land  in  B^galkotninety- 

»vo  were  garden  and  sixty-two  were  rice  land.     For  the  garden  land 

la  liigLest  acre  rate  of  10a  (Rs.  5)  and  an  average  acre  rate  of  4*.  *I\d. 

lS2*"  '^  **•  ^i)  ^6**  fixed,  and  for  the  rice  land  a  highest  acre  rate  of  ^9. 

I (B«, 4)  and  an  average  of  3».  Id.  (Re.  \  as.Vll)  were  fixed.     ^I'he  effect 

I  of  the  new  rates  was  a  fall  in  the  assessment  from  £5922  (Rs.  59,220) 

*o  t4289  (Rs.  42,890)  or  twenty-seven  per  cent.     The  details  are  : 

/idt/aUct  Survry  Stltlement,  18SQ-5L 
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Of  1C9  Hnngand  villages  142  were  Government  and  twenty 
•UMated.'      The  1 42  Government  villages  were  measured  and  classed 
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rTm.      betir«en  1S48and  ISSOsthenevmtsBWiv  ntrodoced  in  1651 
■nociaoed  in  1865.    Of  atntel  mnm  of  278^16  mcrtm  340.088 
anble  sad  18,238  mwrnblB.     Hugmid  lay  to  the  east  of 
•aadBAgalkol    It  imb  *  o(M|Mek  block,  booadedoo  the 
nrrth  nant  bj  the   Kriehm,   ob  tiie  eest    and  eo<it]k>«esk 
Nizabn'e  terrifeoiT',  and  on  the  west  and  north-weBi  bj  B4diiiu 
BdlgalkoC    Of  the  169  rillagea  cine^Hme  Goreniment  aod 
two  alienated  were    voder   the  inAinhitd^r  at  Hnngnnd  and 
one  Gorenuneat  and  fire  diffiamd  ware  oador  a  mah^Ikari 
headHDoazien  were  at  IlkaL    The  amd-rtoiie  billa  of 
Bigauoi  atrelcfaed  br  a  abort  distance  into  the  weat  of  Hi 
In  this    part    iha    aosis   were   aaadj   and   poor    and    to 
good  crops  reqaired  free    manure.     From  its  neameaa  to  the 
thia  part  of  the  sab-dirision  had  a  somewhat  better  rainfall 
^the   rest   of  Hangond.     Iif  the  eooth-weet   one  of   the 
*nuigea   entered   Hoognnd,  and,  pawnng  throogh  a   piece   of 
Nis6m*»  territory,  continoed  into   the  Ilkal  mahflkari*a   dii 
in  the  sonth-eaiL    The  rest  of  Hangund  was  an  anbroken  pli 
Tbe  soil  was  black  and  of  good  qoaUtv,  particolariy  in  the 
near  the  Krishna  and  Malprabha.     The  climate  of  Hanj^ 
much  better  than  that  of  the  districts  immediatelj'  to  thsj 
Tbe  monsoon  waa  so  even  and  certain  that  a  failnre  of  croi 
want  of  rain  was  said   to  be  very  rare.     In  the   red  and 
soils  of  tie  western  villagee  and  in  the  hilly  tract  in  the 
were  many  mango  trees ;  but  except  a  few  tamarinds  and 
the  north  and  east  were  treelesa      Carts  were  little   nsed^ 
whole  142   Government  villages  had  only  eighty-eight  carts, 
landholders      were     a     hardworking     people     whoao     name 
hnsbandraen  stood  much  above   that  of  the  people  of  Bddami 
Bagalkot     On  the  whole  they  were  very  well-to-do.     The 
crops  were  jvdri,  bdjri,  wheat,  gram,  and  cotton.     Cotton 
well  and  was  grown  over  a  large  area.     The   pressure  of  poj 

was  about  145  to  the  sqxiaro  mile.     Though  most  of  the  peopi 

landholders  many  villages  had  a  considerable  proportion  or  cotl 
weavers,  particularly  in  Gndur,  SulibhfLvi,  Kamatgi,and  n^  •-'  '^^  > 
in  Ilkal  where  no  leas  than  3000  people  were  employed  in  • 
silk  weaving.      Most  of  the  looms  were    owned   by  the   w^.-n  ni 
themselves  ;  bat  some  master  weavers  owned  up  to  twenty -five  of 
thirty  looms.     Women's  robes  or  sddis  and  bt.'i* 
khane  were  the  staples  of  Ilkal,  especially  bod  i 
£100  to  £200  (Rs.  1000  -  2000)  worth  were  sold  every  week.    'J"i»» 
goods  went  to  Sholdpur,  Poooa,  Hubli,  Belgaum,  Bagalkot,  an-l  ili'^ 
Nizam's  country.     In  Kamatgi  weaving  chiefly  of  coarse  cotton 
maintained   1000  people  and  dyeing  200,  aad  there  wert'  - 
houses  of  coppersmiths  whose  wares  wont  to  Bdgalkot, 
and  the  Nizam's  country.     Sulibhivi  had  a  weaviug  po] 
about  1100  employed  almo.st  entirely  in  making  cotton  fm 
Gadur  were  about  300  weavers;  some  employed  in  making  mi»i 
cotton  and  silk  and  some  in  making  pure  cotton  fabrica.  Besides 
towns  about  ten  villages  had  on  an  average  about  fifty  weaver 
llungund  was  well  supplied  with  local  markets.     Within  Hail 
limits  were  Ilkal.  Amingad,  Hungund,  Kamatgi,  and  close 
the  borders  wore  others  of  minor  consequence.     Jalibal  was  i 


market  and  Bdgalkot  a  good  cotton  cloth  market.  Of 
thin  the  sub-diviaion  Ilkal  and  Amingad  wero  alone  exjx)rt 

The  staples  of  Ilkal,  which  was  the  chief  market  in 
il,  were     silk  and   cotton  fabrics,    rice,  and    other    field 

It  was  attended  by  numbers  of  people  from  the  sur- 
^  villages  and  also  from  the  neighbouring  Nizdm's  country. 
itary  cantonment  of  IJngaugnr  where  one  of  the  Nizdra'a 
;8  was  stationed,  was  only  twenty-four  miles  from  tho 
d  frontier,  and  part  of  its  supply  of  grain  was  drawn  from  tho 
irket.  Amingad  was  a  great  mart  for  Koukan  cocoanuts, 
el  leaves,  and  salt.  It  was  also  a  large  cattle  market, 
)0  head  being  offered  for  sale  every  Saturday.  It  had 
wealthy  traders  through  whose  hands  most  of  the  exported 
assed  to  the  coast. 

years  after  Hungund  came  nn3or  British  management  it 
veye<l  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  then  Principal 
r,  and  from  1825  the  acres  obtaiaed  by  this  survey  formed 
B  of  tho  accounts.  No  systematic  attempt  to  revise  tho 
int  was  ever  made.  In  fourteen  of  the  eighteen  savmU  or 
^ge  groups  the  clidll  or  over-i*ated  land  system  prevailed  to 
^ble  extent  Uuder  the  British  the  rule  forbidding  a  land- 
Jrowing  up  his  chili  or  over-rented  land  unless  he  at  tho 
10  forfeited  his  under-rented  or  katguta  land  was  relaxed, 
.'-routed  laud  when  thrown  up  was  lowered  and  the  under- 
and  was  raised.  By  tliis  means  the  over-rented  or  chdli 
from  17,682  acres  in  1821  to  8923  acres  in  1815.  la  1853 
f  trace  of  the  old  chdli  system  was  an  occasional  extreme 
;y  in  tho  assessment  of  laud  of  similar  quality.  Tlio 
returns  for  13G  of  the  Government  villages  in  Hungund 
BjBt  during  the  twonty-six  years  ending  1850-51  the  area 
H^e  varied  from  79,764  acres  in  1832-33  to  97,051  acres 
50  and  averaged  88,510  acres;  that  during  the  thirty-one 
""  Jg  1850-51  remissions  varied  from  £4  (Rs.  10)  in  1814-45 

40,020)  in  1827-28  and  averaged  £I07S  (Rs.  10,780)  ; 
le  for  collection   varied  from   £-3457    (Rs.  34,570)  in 

rClS   (Rs.    76,180)  in  1849-50  and   averaged  Jb6337 

The  details  are : 

HaHgund  Tillage  and  Revenue,  1820-  1S51. 
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Under  the  survey  settlement  the  142  Govemment  villages 
arranged  under  two  groups,  one  of  twonty-three  and  tbo   othei 
1 19  villeges.     The  first  group,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  ra 
2s.  (Re.  1),  lay  near  the  western  hilla  and  had  both  a  Bpecially 
climate   and   a    specially    good  market ;  the  second  group  wr 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  1».    'dd,    {\^  n*.)    iacluded    all 
villages  except  those  in  the  favoured  west.     Fifty-two  villages 
309  acres  of  well-waterod  garden  land  yielding  poor  crops  chii 
vegetables  with  a  little  sugarcane  and  a  few  plantain  trees 
new  assessment  gave  a  highest  acTe  rate  of  hs.  Qui.  (Rs.  2  J)  and  ao 
average  acre  rate  of  38.  Iti.  (Re.  1  as.  8§)  instead  of  4».  7Jrf.  (Rs. 

Thirty  villages  had  454  acres  of  rice  land.     Most  of  the  . 
land  was  in  the  east  where   the  fields  were  watered  by  daram; 
streams  and  carrying  the  water  along  channels.     The  rest  was  in 
west  in  upland  valleys  where  streams  ran  during  the  greater  { 
of  the  year.      Compared   with  an   average  acre   rate  of  3s.    \0\S,' 
(Re.  1  tts.  15^)  an  average  acre  rate  of  3j*.  ^\d.  (Re.  1  a^.  12^) 
introduced.     The  effect  of  the  survey  rates  was  to  lower  the  re 
from  £8133  (Rs.  81,330)  to  £6404  (Rs.  64,04u)  or  twenty-one 
cent.     The  details  are  : 

Hungund  Surety  Sdtlemenl,  1S51-52, 
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Of  niuety-two  Bijapiir  villages  eighty-eight  were  Oovernma 
villages  and  four  were  alienated.  Into  the  eighty -eight  Gove 
villages  the  survey  assessment  was  introduced  in  1855-56  and  i 
rates  were  formally  sanctioned  in  1860-61.*  Bij&pur,  which  " 
formed  part  of  Sdtdra,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  estates 
jdgirs ;  on  the  east  by  Hippargi  or  Sindgi  and  Mangoli  or  B&gevi 
then  in  Sholdpur,  on  the  south  by  the  Krishna,  and  on  the  westl 
the  Athni  sub-division  of  Belgaum.  The  eighty-eight  GoverniBfl 
villages  formed  the  charge  of  a  mimlatddr  whoso  head«quarU 
•were  at  Bijdpur.  They  contained  671  square  miles  and  had] 
population  of  49,482  or  seventy-four  to  the  square  mile. 

The   river   Don  passed    from  west  to  east  nearly   through 
centre  of  Bijapur.     For  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the    KnA 
the  country  steadily  rose  to  the  water-shed  between  the  Krishna  i 
the   Don.     It  then  fell   steadily   about   eight   miles   to   the  I 
and  again  rose  gently   to  Bij&pur.     There  were  no  hills,  but 
water-shed  between  the  Krishna  and  the  Don  and  the  country  rofl 
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>o  the  north  of  the  town  of  Bijdpar  could  not  be  less  than  two 
ree  hundi-ed  feet  above  the  Krishna.  The  high  ground  was 
kliugly  barren.  Fur  hundreds  of  acres  together  the  trap  rock 
kither  entirely  exposed  or  was  covered  with  but  a  few  inches 
l1.  The  valleys  of  the  Krishna  and  Don  had  deep  alluvial  soil 
<he  supply  gf  rain  though  scanty  and  somewhat  uncertain  was 
Ijr  absorbed  by  the  deep  black  soil.     The  salt  element  in  the 

soil  was  favoured  to  wheat  and  some  other  crops,  and  from  its 
Srty  of  absorbing  moisture  was  beneficial  to  all  crops.  The 
iess  of  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  was  proverbial.  A 
B  heavy  fall  of  rain  was  enough  to  give  a  fair  crop ;  and  in 
\  of  utter  drought  in  the  surrounding  country  the  river  bank 
\  generally  gave  some  return.  Over  the  whole  of  Bijapur  the 
all  was  uncertain  and  was  often  scanty.     It  generally  opened 

violent  thunderstorms  in  May ;  and  the  early   rains  in  June 

and  August  were  light  and  partial.  The  heaviest  falls  were  in 
ember  and  October  at  the  setting  in  of  the  north-east  monsoon. 

climate  was  therefore  best  suited  to  late  or  rati  crops.  The 
Bndry  which  had  formerly  been  very  slovenly,  many  of  the 
I  being  overrun  with  grass,  had  of  late  years  greatly  improved. 
Belds  were  much  cleaner  and  showed  signs  of  much  more  labour. 
Q  the  want  of  timber  most  of  the  cattle  dung  was  dried  into 
cakes  and  the  land  got  little  manure.  The  chief  products  were 
>  wheat,  gram,  cotton,  and  oilseeds.  The  jvdri  and  a  large 
9  of  the  other  crops  wore  grown  for  local  use.  Oilseeds  and 
>n,  the  staple  eaports,  would  Lave  been  much  more  generally 
m,  if  want  of  roads  had  not  prevented  communications  with 
nt  markets. 

le  means  of  communicating  with  distant  markets  were  very 
ed.  One  line  of  cleared  road,  the  Hnbli-ShoUtpur  line,  crossed 
)nr  from  north  to  south,  and  along  itlarge  quantities  of  cocoanuts, 
nuts,  and  cotton  cloth  passed  from  North  KAnara  and  Dhirwdr 
id  beyond  Hdj^si  in  Sholdpur.  In  neither  direction  was  the 
tpur-Hubli  road  a  line  of  export  for  Bij;ipur  produce.    The  only 

the  presence  of    the  line  did  to  Bijapur  was  the  demand  for 

grain  and  fodder  to  which  the  traffic  gave  rise.     There  was 

Hferoad  the  true  line  of  export  for  Bijapur  to  the  coast  but  as 

^BR>t  finished  it  was  of  little  use.     In  aud  near  the  sub-division 

iseveral  small  markets  where  the  growers  disposed  of  much  of 

'  produce  by  barter.     Bijiipur  itself  was  the  only  local  market 

and  even  Bijapur  was  a  very  second  rate  trade  centre.  It 
^ned  about  10,100  people  scattered  over  a  largo  area  of  whom 
',  2300  were  poor  and   idle  Musalmiina.     The  town  had  little 

and  few   industries.     About  380  lived  by  weaving  and  270 

Boiiig  for  which  the  water  of  Bijapur  was  considered  specially 
Other     mnrkots,    twenty    to    twenty-five    miles    beyond 
ur    limits,    whore    the    chief    part   of   the   surplus   produce 
ionall^  went,  were  BAgalkot,  Kalddgi,  Atlmi,  Mahalingpur,  and 
handi.     The  whole  sub-division  had  about  997  weavers  and 
lyers  and  lacquerers.     The  people  were  generally  exceedingly 
T"  re  only  seventeen  carts  in  the  tract  though  the 

ce  V  i  and  favourable  for  wheels. 
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On  tho  fall  of  the  Pesliwa  in  1818  Bijdpur  was  included  in 
kingdom  whicb  the  British  Government  built  up  for  tho  Sal  ^        ' 
In  1  Sib  on  the  death  of  Appits^ihob  without  heirs  Stitiira  In;       ,  . 
Britiali.     Tho  Satd.ra  chiofa  had  iiUowod  their  officers  to  opp« 
people  and  were  not  popular  with  the  lower  claHses.     Betwectti 
and  1828  tho  Satdra  territories  had  been  surveyed  by  Captain  Adai 
This  survey  included  the  whole  of  the  Bij^pur  aub-diviaion  excej 
few  villages  which  were  afterwards  added.     Captain  Adama'  at 
was  very  accurate,  but  the  want  of  boundary  marks  had  opened  a  wi 
door  to   fi*aud,  and  extensive  encroachments  had  been  made  on 
Government  land.       Besides  meaauring  the  land  Captain  Ad« 
revised  the  rates.    But  the  new  rates  were  so  high,  'hat  they  could] 
be  realised  and  the  old  rates  had  again  to  be  adopted.    As  any  fall] 
the  area  held  for  tillage  was  likely  to  bring  them  disgrace  under  I 
Sdtfira  chiefs  the  district  offieera  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  j 
keep  up  the  apparent  area  under  occupation.     All  available  mc 
were  used  to  prevent  the  landholders  throwing  up  their  lands ; 
in  emergencies  village  oflicers  and  others  were  induced  to  agf 
nominally  to  hold  waste    lands    on    the   understanding    that 
revenue  should  eventually  be  remitted.     The  rates  of  assessment 
forco  up  to  tho  time  of  the  survey  settlement  (1854)  wore  exceeding 
high   and  exceedingly  uneven.     Both   under  the  S&tara  chiefs  i 
under  the  British  it  was  usual  to  induce  cultivators  to  keep  or| 
take  land  by  the  grant  of   Idvni  tola  that  is  a  permanent  reducti^ 
on  the  standard  assessment,  the  amount  of  the  redaction  forming  1 
subject  of  a  bargain  between  the  receiver  and  the  district  offic 
These  reductions  were  made  on  the  caprice  of  the  district  of 
and  were  proportionate  to  the  influence  of  those  who  applied : 
them  rather  than  either  to  their  necessities  or  to  the  quality  of 
land.     These  permanent  reductions  were  therefore  both  ]■ 
unequal ;  in  some  cases  they  were  much  greater  than  was  i 
in  other  cases  they  were  insufficient,  and  had  to  be  suppleraens 
by  yearly  remissions.  Under  the  former  system  at  the  beginniugi 
the  revenue  year  the  m^mlatdfir  stated  the  occupied  area  nnder 
charge  and  the  revenue  it  was  likely  to  yield.     If,  compared  wil 
the  year  before,  his  estimate  showed  an  advance  tho  m^mlatdar 
praised ;  if  it  showed  a  decline  ho  was  blamed.  As  the  harvest  ti^ 
drew  near,  the  mdmlatdar  applied  for  a  certain  amount  of  remia 
for  his   whole  charge  on  tho  plea  of  failure  of  crops,   according 
reports  received  from  village  officers  the  correctness  of  which 
mamlatd£r  was  supposed  to  have  tested.     The  state  granted  a 
of  the  remission  asked  for.     The  mdmlatddr  said  this  was  too  litH 
some  haggling  followed,  and  a  sum  was  fixed  as  tho  remission 
the  whole  sub-division.      The  allotment  of  this  lump  sum  amd 
the  different  villages  was  left  entirely  to  the  mtlmlatdar,   and 
distribution  of  the  village  allotment  among  the  village  landhuldJ 
was  left  entirely   to  the    village   officers.     So  the    bulk    of 
remissions  went  to  the  large  villages  which  could  make  it  worth 
mdmlatdar's  while  to  remit  them  more  than  their  share,  and  in  the  1« 
villages  the  remissions  went  to  the  village  officers  and  the  la 
holders  who  wore  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  frienc 
the  expense  of  tho  weaker  landholders.    Though  nominally  asj 
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individual  tennre  and  responsibility,  this  was  in  fact  a  village 
-imunity  revenae  system,  in  which,  in  many  casoa,  tho  high  nominal 
land  in  avesrage  seasons  limited  the  possible  responsibility  of 
le  individual  to  little  short,  of  the  total  value  of  his  crops,  the  txmsa 
'  the  hjmdholders  paying  not  only  thoir  own  share  but  a  part  of  the 
irdens  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  Daring  tho  twenty-eight 
nrs  ending  1847-48,  when  Bijapur  was  under  SatAra,  there  were 
C»ttiarked  fluctnations  in  the  area  held  for  tillage.  The  collections 
^-^  greatly  -from  £2812  (Rs.  28,120)  in  1832-33  to  £8301 
r83,610)  in  1828-29,  and  tho  remissions  from  £800  (Rs,  8000) 
1821-22  to  £9750  (Rs.  97,500)  in  1832-33. 

Under  the  British  tho  existing  revenae  system  was  continued, 
'le  chief  change  was  that  remissions  were  increased   and  that  care 

taken  that  they   rcachod  the  distressed  landholders.     During 

|b  seven  years  ending  1854-55  the  renfissions   varied  from  £1220 

12,290)   in     1848-49  to  £2667  (Rs.  26,670)  in  1853-54  and 

iged  £1810  (Rs.  18,100).    The  details  are  : 

Bijdpur  Remimom,  1S4S-1S56. 
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ring  the  thirty-five  years  ending   1854-55   in  the  seventy-nine 
lent  villages  the  area  under  tillage  averaged  119,113   acres, 
remiasionB  £5375  (Rs.  53,750),  and  the  revenue  for  collection 
1124  (Ra.  61,240).    Tho  details  are  : 

Bijdpur  T'dla>je  ami  Revtnut,  1820-1855. 
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ader  the  survey  settlement  tho  eighty-eight  Bijdpur  villages  were 
igcd  in  throe  classes,  the  first  with  seventeen,  the  second 
■  t«eDty*five,  and  the  third  with  forty-six  villages.  Tho  sovcntoen 
""      of  the  first  class,  with    a  highest  dry-crop  aero  rate  of 
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\9.  Cd.  (12  as.),  were  in  the  south  and  aouth-west  of  the  bu 
which   was   best  placed  both   for  climate  and    for  miirli 
twenty -five  villages  of  the  second  class,  with  a  b  - 
acre  rate  of  1*.  Zd.  (10  as.),  were  in  the  centre  of  the  t  i 
the  forty-six  villages  of  the  third  class,  with  a  high* 
rate  of  la.  (8  as),  were  in  the  east  and  north.     On 
the  Don  the  dry-crop  acre  rates  were  raised  4i«i.  to  \ 
according  to  the  quulifcy  of  the  soil  and  the  distance  fruiu  I 
On  953  acres  of  well-watered  garden  bnd,  yioldinp:  vcgeu 
a  little  sugarcane,  an  average  acre  rate  of  35.  lli^.  (Re.  1  M.J 
■was  fixed.     Under  the  two  large  MamdApar  reservoirs  512  - 
of  rioe  land  paid  acre  rates  varying  from  \s.  to  £2  (Rs.  2-20) 
these  lands  a  highest  aero  rate  of  12*.  (Rs.  6)    and  au  »« 
ftcro  rate  of  7«.  sfj.  (Rs.  3  fl*.10i)  were  fixed.     The  effect  d 
introduction  of  the  survey,  was  a  fall  in  the  Government 
from  £8754  (Rs.  87,540)   to  £6376  (Rs.  63,700)   or  twenty 
per  cent.     The  details  are : 

Bijdpur  Settl^mtnt,  1S55-S6. 
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Daring  the  ten  years  ending  1865-66  the  result  c 
was  an  increase  in  the  area  under  tillage  from    1 
1855-56  to  237,243   in    1865-66;  and  in  collections 
(Rs.  66,270)  to £8808  (Rs.  88,080).     During  the-se  ten y^.-. 
remissions  gi-anted  were  £776  8a.  (Rs.  7764)  in  the  year  of  settle 


The  details'  are 


Bijdpur  SurvtyRemJU,  18S6-186&. 
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In  1859-60  the  survey  settlement  was  intr<5ducod  into  foil 


>  Col.  Anderson,  Surv.  Comx.  802  of  13th  Nov.  1867.  Bom,  Gov.  Sel.  CXIX. : 


Iges  of  the  Chimalgi  petty  division.'  ChimaTgi  was  a  wedge-aliaped 
it  about  foartcen  miles  long  and  with  a  base  of  about  eight  miles 
ing  on  the  Krishna.  It  waa  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mangoli  in 
I^pnr;  on  the  south  by  the  Krishna  separating  it  from  BAgalkot;  • 
I  on  the  west  and  north  by  Bijdpur.  The  fourteen  villages  of 
malgi  had  an  area  of  54 ^  squai-e  miles.  In  respect  of  climate  thia 
t  held  a  position  between  Bijapur  and  Mangoli,  the  rainfall  in 
pur  being  generally  less  certain  than  in  Mangoli.  The  villages 
e  northern  end  and  towards  the  top  of  the  ridge  forming  the 
r-shed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Krishna  and  the  Don,  were 
e  off  for  rain  than  the  villages  nearer  the  rivers.  Chimalgi  liko 
ther  parts  of  Bijdpur  was  badly  placed  for  trade  with  any  of  the 
X  markets.  Its  only  local  markets  were,  both  small>  Vandal  the 
f  town  of  Chimalgi  and  Nirgundi.  About  a  twelfth  of  the 
lie  lived  by  weaving,  the  head-qa;frter8  of  the  local  hand-loom  , 
stry  being  VandAl.  Chimalgi  had  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  * 
which  lapsed  in  1857.  At  tho  time  of  the  transfer  the 
were  in  a  depressed  state.  Tho  average  acre  rate  nnder  the 
rule  was  very  low.  The  available  statistics  were  for  the  two 
1857-58  and  18.58-59.  The  rental  during  the  two  years  rose 
76  to  £483  16».  (Rs.  4760-4838);  and  the  collections  from 
.  to  £4S0  Us.  (Rs.  4652  -  4807),  The  remissions  for  the  two 
*8  were  £10  I6s.  (Rs.  108)  and  £3  28.  (Ra.  31).  Under  tho 
ey  settlement  the  fourteen  villages  were  arranged  into  two 
ips,  one  containing  the  five  northern  and  the  other  the  nine 
£em  villages.  The  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  were  1*.  3d. 
iw.)  for  the  northern  and  \».  6d.  (12  as.)  for  tho  southern  group, 
at  100  acres  of  poor  garden  land  were  assessed  at  an  average  acre 
of  4.*.  (Rs.  2).  The  effect  of  the  survey  settlement  was  a  rise  in 
rental  from  £481  to  £576  (Rs.  4810  -  5760)  or  nineteen  per  cent, 
details  are  :        Chimalgi  Survey  SeUlanaU,  1S59'60, 
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ho  revision  survey  began  in  1874  and,  except  in  a  few  villages, 
1877  was  completed  in  all  the  north  of  the  district  where  the 
■inal  settlement  had  come  to  an  end.  During  the  eighteen  years 
in^  1873  in  450  villages  the  area  under  tillage  varied  from  785,143 
H  in  1855-56  to  1,204,043  acres  in  1871-72,  and  averaged 
;  the  revenue  for  collection  varied  from  £35,612 
_  ,    u  1855.66  to  £52,796  (Rs.  5,27,960)   in  1871-72  and 


Andwwa,  Surv.  8niit.  $90  of  I9th  Oct.  1S59. 
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averaged  £48,723  ( EU  4,87,280) ;  *nd  tlie  remissions  TuneS 
about  £1   (Rb.  10)   in    18G<)-Gl    to   £53    (Ra.  530)   in    1855.5i 
averaged  £U    (Kb.  9U).     At  BijApur  the  rupee  price  of  I udiaufl 

'  ■             *  "'^^    nMRTi    iroin    an    avem^'R  (ir    ninfu.y.tnrrai   ponnns  niinn^^H 

173^          jreura  cadiu^^  t8(J0  to  fifty-three  pouuils  during  the  five  ye^^H 
1873.     The  details  are :                                                        ^H 

^^                                            £ijdpHr  TiUivrf,  Rrventu,  and  Price*,  1SSS-1S7S.        ^^| 
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Bijdpur  TUlage,  Rtwnue,  and  Prieet,  ISSS-lfffS—cmiinxxeA. 
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r  VIII-  Between  1874  and  1877  revised  settlements  wero  introdaoed 

"^  four  survey  blocks  of  472  villages.      In  t1«e  Indi-Biji(pur  h\oA 

102   villages  the    now    settlement    caused   an    increase    of  £9 
^y^r     '    ■  (Rs,  53,550)  or  48-8  per  c«at  j  in  the  Indi-B<igerddi  block  of 
villages  an  increase  of  £5847   (Rs,  58,470)  or  24  6   percent;ij 
BdgevAdi-Muddebihdl  block  of  149  villages  an   increa&e  of 
(Ra.  38,700)  or  239  per  cent ;  and  in  the  Mnddebihil  Wc  ' 
villages  an  increase  of  £785  (Rs.  7850)  or  211  per  cent.    Over 
whole  472  villages  the  increase  was  £15,862  (Rs.  1,58,620)  or  I 
nine  per  cent    The  details  are : 

Bijdpur  Revinion  SctiltmaUs,  IS74-18T7. 
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In  1874-75,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  lease,  the  revi| 
tlie  orij^inal  survey  settlements  was  begun  in  the  forty-one  _ 
of  Indi,  fifty-six  of  Sindgi,  and  five  of  Bijapur,  which  *had 
settled  in  1844-45.'  Tlie  total  area  of  these  102  villages  amoa 
to  393,884  acres  of  which  18,347  acres  were  unarable  and  375^ 
were  arable.  The  villages  lay  between  70"^  15'  and  76°  30" 
longitude  and  between  16°  48'  and  17°  51'  north  latitude, 
block  of  land  was  about  eighteen  miles  from  north  to  aouth  i 
thirty-eight  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  was  bounded  on  tlie  v<'>t 
and  north-east  by  tho  Bhima;  and  on  the  east  by  vill 
Sagar  district  of  the  Nizdra's  territory.  To  the  soul, 
the  boundaries  were  not  defined,  was  Biigevadi  and  on  tba 
Bclgaum.  Except  eleven  in  the  extreme  south-east,'  the  vil 
included  in  this  tract  of  countiy  lay  in  a  fairly  comj)act  obi 
^roup.  Two  villages  AinApur  and  BhillavJtd  were  suiroui I '  ' 
Nizam's  villages.  The  country  was  an  almost  treeless  w,, 
broken  by  village  sites  which  were  generally  relieved  by  trt'va. 
soil  varied  little.  In  the  uplands,  where  it  was  almost  entirely 
broken  trap,  it  was  generally  shallow  and  friable,  as  every  yatr 
rains  washed  away  soil,  and  fresh  soil  formed  from  the  broken  trafi. 
In  the  low  lands  the  soil  was  chiefly  the  well-known  regad  or  blacs 
soil  of  the  Deccan,  The  tract  was  crossed  by  several  broad 
shallow  streams,  about  four  miles  apart ;  many  of  which  hiild  water 


'  Col.  Aiidcmou,  Surv.  Uomr.,  28  of  1  Itli  January  1874.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  CXLVUI 
3-85.  Bom.  <Jov.  liev.  Reo.  100  of  1874. 

"  These  eleven  villages  were  :  Kainnr,  Miirdi,  SnngthdD,  Natulgeri,  Ocmvgutiiff, 
NAxivi  Kliurd  NAjjAvi  Budruk  Qubov^l,  Borj^i,  By^ud,  and  Aiiidpor- 
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»hont  the  year.  The  rain,  especially  the  early  falls,  was 
'gly  uncertain,  aa  the  more  certain  part  of  the  I'aia  supply 
-1  iSeptetnbor  and  October.  In  all  fairly  deep  soils  the  late  or 
[was  the  chief  harvest.  The  east,  round  Almel,  had  some  small 
itago  over  the  west  in  quantity  and  still  more  in  earliness  and 
>nablenes3  of  rain.  During  the  six  years  ending  1S73  tho  Indi 
11  had  varied  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  inches  and 
"  2G'3  inches.  During  the  four  years  ending  1873  at  Sindgi 
fail  varied  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  and  avei-aged  eighteen 
les.^ 

At  BijApur  the  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  had  risen  from  an 

srage  of  129  pounds  during  the  five  years  ending  1848  t«  fifty-four 

iBuds  during  the  five  years  ending  1873.^     During  the    thirty 

of  the  survey  lease  the  Peninsula  railway  had  been  opened,  its 

passing  parallel  to  tho  northern  frontier  of  these  villages,  and 

io  stations  Dudhni  and  Kadabgaou  lying  about  twelve  miles  from 

border.     Between  the   villages  and  tho  railway  there  lay  the 

la  and  roadless  tracts  in  the  Nizam's  country  and  in  Akalkot,  so 

in  spite  of  the  nearness  of  these  stations,  Indi  and  ShoUpur  were 

'  the  chief  centres  of  trade.     Thus  the  west  had  some  advantage 

3r  the  oast  in  nearness  to  markets  and  the  east  over  the  west 

climate.     The  disadvantage   under  which  the  southern  villages 

fered  from  distance  from  tho  railway  was  to  some  extent  met  by 

greater  opportunity  of  trading  west  to  Belgaum  and   Mintj. 

ithe  central  town  of  Indi  local  cleared  roads  ran  about  nineteen 
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milos  OAst  to  Almol,  about  twenty- tlireo  miles  soath  to  Hippargi,ni 
twelve  miles  north-east  to  the  Bijapur-Sholiipur  trunk  r  :  ' 
Almel  a  cleared  road  ran  about  twelve  milos  soath  Ui  i- 
,  one  from  Ilippargi  raa  about  oloven  miles  north-east  to  ( 
about  two  miles  south  of  Sindgt,  and  then  cast  about  tv. 
to  Sungthdn,  a  village  of  Sindgi  on    the   border   of    the    Nuiui't 
territory.     Besides  the  large  markets  of  ludi,  AJioel,  Tdinba, 
Sindgi  every  village  had  many  small  markets  withLn  its  raaclL. 
comparison  of  the  average  of  the  ten  years  ending  IS"'  *  '  --  ' 
ten  years  ending  1872-73,  showed  a  spread  from  IS.'.I 
acres  in  the  tillage  area  and  an  increase  in  the  reveuuu  tu 
from  £72o7  to  £10,977  (Ka.  72,070 -Ra.  1.09,770).     Th. 
statement  summarises  the  details  : 

Intli-Siwiiji-Bijdpur  Lnwl  Revmutt,  i84S-lS73.* 
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During  the  thirty  ye-ars  ending  1872-73  the  returns  showed  a  li 
in  the  number  of  people  from  48,482  in  1843-44  to  72.834  ia  1872- 
or  fifty  per  cent ;  in  field  cattle  from  15,263  to  25,040  or  »ixty-8 
per  cent;  in  ploughs  from  887  to  4118  or  364  per  cent;  in  Oi 
from  thirty-six  to  504  or  1 300  per  cent ;  in  houses  from   10,131 
14,059  or  thirty-eight  per  cent;  in  cows  and  buffaloes  and 
young  from  24,474  to  37,207  or  fifty-two  per  cent  j   and  f 
from  305  to  522  or  seventy-one  per  cent.     Sheep  and  goats 
a  fall  from  29,969  to  22,045  or  twenty-six  per  cent.     The 
crops  yvero  jvdri  both  late  and  early,  covering  fifty-two  per  ceatj 
area nnder  tillage,  hdjri  covering  twelve  per  cent,  cotton  83  pfl 
wheat  eight  per  cent,  gram  four  per  cent,  safflower  seed  four  pc 
fur  three  per  cent,  and  linseed  two  per  cent.     The  villages  were 
supplied  with  roads  and  markets.     Much  of  the  produce  wjib  U 
by  the  growers  to  the  weekly  markets  at  Inai,  Tainbn,    Ala 


'  The  detaila  are  : 
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lantnur,  Moratgi,  and  Nagtbd-n,  and  also  at  Chadchan,  Sindg-i, 
geri,  Hippargi,  BijApur,  TYilikoti  in  Muddebihill,  and  Afzalpur  in 
Nizdm's  territory,  all  of  which  were  within  or  close  to  tht8 
rey  block.  Most  of  the  cotton,  a  great  deal  of  the  biijri,  and  • 
le  of  the  linseed  went  to  Sholapur,  from  which  the  cotton  and 
jeed  wont  to  Bombay.  The  102  villages  had  287  oil-mills  for 
yssJng  ku*bi  or  safflower  seed,  moat  of  the  oil  from  which  went  to 
ini  and  Belganm.  As  jvdri  was  the  staple  food  of  the  people, 
of  it  was  eaten  in  the  district,  but  in  good  eeasons  a  great  deal 
iri  went  out  of  the  district  wherever  there  might  be  a  demand. 
le  imports  were  chiefly  raw  sugar  from  Athni,  betelnut  from  the 
district,  cocoanuta  and  salt  from  the  Konkan  coast,  and 
id  rice  from  Sholapur.  The  chief  and  only  valuable  local 
factures  were  native  cloths  which  supported  405  and  native 
which  supported  211  looms.*  Of  Ihe  whole  area  under, 
Itivation  about  eighty  per  cent  were  tilled  by  the  men  in  whoso 
unes  the  land  was  entered  in  the  Government  books,  and  about 
renty  per  cent  were  let  by  them  to  tenants.  The  tenants  paid  their 
either  in  money  or  in  kind.  Of  4041  survey  fields  hold  by 
its  2547  paid  money  rents  and  1494  paid  grain  rents.^  The 
were  poor  and  were  a  good  deal  in  debt.  Still,  in  spite  of 
loneylenders*  desire  to  get  the  land,  that  eighty  per  cent  of 
I  land  was  tilled  by  the  holder  showed  that  their  debts  did  not  press 
kvily  on  the  majority  of  the  landholders. 

[n  1844-45  when  the  original  settlement  was  introduced  this  tract 
'  "  11  most  backward.  The  people  were  in  extreme  poverty,  the 
If  occupied,  much  of  the  occupied  land  was  miserably  tilled, 
»d  the  people  were  unsettled  and  given  to  gang  and  highway 
>bbery.  During  the  survey  lease  population  had  greatly  increased 
id  field  stock  still  more,  facilities  for  growing  saleable  and 
>rtable  produce  were  not  wanting,  the  local  means  of  transport 
been  developed,  and  at  no  great  distance  the  railway  brought 
"^inlimited  opportunity  of  export.  Land  was  saleable  and  was 
>d  security  for  loans.  The  Government  revenue  was  realised 
ticaliy  without  remissions  or  any  great  arrears.  The  original 
stirements  were  found  to  be  faulty.  Many  discrepancies  arose 
>m  the  survey  boundaries  having  been  tampered  with.  The 
then  boundary  mounds  or  hdndhsnuA  not  been  raised  till  some 
rcftra  after  the  measuring,  and  the  maps  were  often  imperfect,  and 
rere  of  little  use  in  proving  a  change  of  boundary  especially  as  the 
id  taken  in  was  generally  waste.  The  revision  survey  laid  down 
[the  boundaries  of  villages  by  traverse.  The  maps  were  drawn  on 
usual  Deccan  Revenue  Survey  scale,  eight  inches  to  tlie  mile, 
md  every  field  and  its  lx)undary  marks  were  shown  on  the  map  so 
IiAt  Uimperiug  with  boundaries  was  no  longer  possible.  Some  of 
original  survey  fields  were  of  sixty   and  seventy  acres,    and 
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1  In  dry -crop  land  Ruhlctting  for  half  the  produce  was  most  ootnmon,  Mid  a  hidf* 
rent  wm  readily  paid  Tot  Innd  fairly  clear  of  grus.  Iq  garden  liuid  the  tcrma 
from  oDe-foai-th  t<>  one-IJfth  of  tho  produce  to  bo  given  u  rent  to  tbo  owner  of 
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iccluded  several  holdings.    In  the  revised  survey  all  fields overl 
acres  were  broken  into   two  or  more  survey  nnmbere  of  i 
thirty  acres,  a  change  which  made  the  land  much  more  easill 
and  transferred.     The  whole  of  the  lands  were  reclaaeed.    ll 
classification  waa  found  faulty  capocially  in  tho  better  soils, 
the  revision  settlement  the   102  villages  were  arranged  iai 
gi'oups:  A  northern  ^oup  of  sixty-nine  villages  with  n  highe 
crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1  J),  and  a  southei-n  group  of  thii 
villages  with  a    highest  dry-crop   aero  rate  of  2*.  l    ' 
the  third  group  included  two  villages  Aiu.ipur  and  I 
were    surrounded   by  Nizam's   territory  and   for   v  afl 

dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2*.  (Re.  1)  was  fixed.     Of  .557  a  al 

464  acres  were  Government  land.  On  the  464  Govemraen»Mi€l 
highest  acre  rate  of  8».  (Rs.  4)  and  an  average  acre  rate  ai 
(Re.  1  a*. 4+1)  were  fixed.*  Garden  land  nnder  wells  wh^ 
been  in  existence  at  the  former  settlement  was  assr 
highest  dry-crop  acre  rate,  while  for  garden  land  i. 
tho  simple  dry-crop  rate  waa  adopted,  and  for  garden  Uu^ 
waterlifts  or  InuikiH  a  highest  rate  of  3.v.  GiL  (Rs.  ij).  For! 
of  pdla^thal  or  channel -garden  land  some  of  which  w^s  of  exc^t 
quality  the  highest  acre  rate  waa  10/f.  (Rs.  5)  and  the  a?e 
6d.  (Rs.  3J).  The  new  rates  caused  a  rise  in  the  rent 
£10,965  to  £16,320  (Rs.  1,09,650 -  Rs.  1,63,200)  or  488 
The  dcta.ils  are : 

Indi-Sifulf/i'Bijdpur  Revision  Stt/Umtnt,  IS74'7S. 
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In  1875-70  revi.sed  rates  were  introduced  in  sixty-nine  vill 
Indi,  seventy-seven  villages  of  Sindgi,  twenty  villages  of  Biji 
and  sixteen  villages  of  BdgevMi,  of  which  the  original  setllc 
had  been  made  in  1845.^  The  182  villages  of  this  tract 
764,513  acres  or  1194  square  miles  with  a  population  of  123,54( 
103  to  tha  square  mile.  These  villages  comprised  four  some* 
disconnected  groups  in  Sindgi,  Indi,  Bijslpur,  and  Btigei 
lay  between  75°  36'  and  76°  30  east  longitude  and  between 
and  17°  28' north  latitude.  The  seventy-seven  Sindgi  vill 
in  an  oblong  group  south  and  west  of  the  town  of  Siud^ 
tract  stretched,  from  the  NizAm's  territories  on  the  east,  nortli-l 
for  thirty-four  miles.       Seven  of  the    seventy-seven   villages 


1  Colonel  Andcnton,  Survey  CotruniisfoQer,  85  of  17tb  JMtnary  1876  j  Mrv 
AasivtMit  .S<.ttlemeDt  OflScer,  113  of  1 6th  November  1874.  Bom,  Oov.  Krv.  ** 
put  2  of  1875, 
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kted   to  the  north  and  iiorth<eaat  of  Sindgi.      Four  of  them 

Igi,  Sirsangi,  Kunekumatgi,  and  Baglur  lay  together  on  the 

and    three,    Mangrul,     SomjAl     and     Kurbathalli     were 

red    six   to  twelve    miles    north    and    north-east    of    Sindgi 

Except  Golsar,  twelve  miles    east    of    ladi,    the  sixty- 

Indi  Tillages  lay  north-west  and   west  of  Indi.      From  the 

on   the  north,  along  which  they  lay  for  about  twenty-four 

they  stretched  south  for  about  twenty-five  miles.     The  twenty 

ipar  villages,  in  a  narrow  slip  of  country  about  thirty  by  seven 

were  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  town  of  Bijdpur.      The 

8n  B^gevddi  villages,  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  B^evddi  and 

Jn  miles  east  of  Bijjipur,  covered  a  tract  about  sixteen  miles  by 

Except  a  few  hills  in  the  east  near  Horti,  the  country  was 

g  trap  plain,  ending  towards  the  south-east  in  limestone.  On 

3ps  and  upper  slopes  of  the  rises  the' soil  was  generally  shallow ; 

in  the  bottoms  along  the  stream  beds  it  was  generally  deep 

of  good  quality.     Through  the  southern  villages  ran  the  Don, 

[whose  deep  black  and  proverbially  rich  soil  one  or  two  good 

sufficed.      This  tract  was  fairly  off  for  water  as  it  was 

by  many  streams  which  held  water  throughout  the  year. 

most    villages    water    was    found  within  twenty  feet  of   the 

;e.      A  few  BdgevAdi  villages  along  the  Don  were  not  so  well 

water  as  during  the  hot  season  the  river  became  brackish. 

the  whole   tract  the  rain  was  somewhat  uncertain,  though, 

;i&lly  in  the  east  and  south-east,  it  was  much  more  regular  and 

>nable    than  in  the  country  further  west.       During   the  ton 

ending  1853  the  average  rupee  price  of  bajn  and  jvdri.  was 

it  150  pounds;  during  the  ten  years  ending  1863  it  was   about 

kty-four  pounds  ;  and  during  the  ten  years  ending  1873  about 

^-four  pounds.     The  average  rupee  prices  of  the  two  grains  at 

>ur  in    1871,  1872,  1873,  and   1874  were  forty,  twenty-nine, 

ity-one,   and   ninety-four  pounds.     During    the  thirty  years' 

the  villages  had  gained  by  the  opening  of  many  fair 

loads  both  for  local  and  for  outside  traffic.     The  Bijdpnr- 

trunk  road  had  been  made  and  all  large  market  towns  had 

lod  with  it.     In  the  fair  weather  carts  could  go  anywhere 

difficulty  by  the  ordinary  country  tracks.     The  Peninsula 

ky  passed  within  twenty  milos  of  tho  northern  villages  and 

ithin  little  more  than  fifty  miles  of  the  most  distant  villages. 

igh  both  the  Dudhni  and  Kadabgaon  stations  were  considerably 

most  of  tho  traffic  centered  in  Sholdpur.     Of  minor  markets" 

no  want,  either  in  the  tract  itself  or  at  short  distances 

borders.     There  were  two  main  lines  of  traffic,  one  by 

and  tho  railway  to  Bombay,  the  other  west  to  Athni, 

lom,  Veugurla,and  Chiplun.     The  southern  villages  had  some 

ich  KArwAr  and  Kumta.  Jvdri  and  bdjri  went  in  considerable 

ititiea  from  Sholdpur  to  Gujanit,  and  wheat  gram  and  pulse  as 

Madras,  Vulor,  and  Bfingalor.     A  comparison  of  the  average 

leten  years  ending  1853  and  the  teu  years  ending  1873  showed 

nwd  from  312,14o  to  530,955  acres  in  the  tillage  area  and  a 
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nse    in     coUectJons     from    £14,545    to    £22^38    fB«w  1,4J^(2.| 
Ra.  2^25,380).    The  following  statement  summarises  the  dattili;' 
IwH-Sindfri-Iiijiipur-Ba^rddi  TiUw/n  qtuI  Jterame,  ISU-tSTi. 
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During  the  thirty  years  ending  1874-75  the  retarns: 
rise  in  people  from  82,404  to  123,540  or  49'9  per  cent;  iiil 
from  16,831  to  20,061  ur  54'9  per  cent;  in  field  cattle  from  I 
to  40,331  or  fortj-five  per  .cent;  in  cows  and  ' 
young  from  45,318  to  57,875  or  twenty -nine  j 
from  1626  to  5211  or  220  per  cent;  in  carts  from  4o  to  657 
per  cent ;  in  horses  and  ponies  from   1625  to  2259  or  tb' 
per  cent;  and  in  wolh  from  1203  to  2069  or  seventy-two] 
Sheep  and  goats  showed  a  fall  from  52,173  to  25,825  or 
cent.      The  chief  crops  were  early  and  lato yriin'  covering] 

?er  cent  of  the  tillage  area,  bdjri  covering  thirteen  j 
•9  per  cent,  wheat  64  per  cent,  gram  four  per  • 
cent,  and  kardai  or  saSlower  seed  2-7  per  cent.  Weekly 
were  held  at  Sindgi,  Hippargi,  Golgeri,  ChAndkavtha,  CI 
Halsangi,  Horti,  and  Kannur ;  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  Till 
at  Almel,  Talikoti,  Tumbgi,  Tamba,  Indi,  Bij,-: 
Bilgev^di.  The  ckief  exports  were  cotton,  linseed, 
and  tur  which  went  to  Bombay  either  by  rail  t)> 
or  by  sea  through  Chiplun,  RAjdpur,  and  Vengnrla  .: 
and  the  south  by  road  through  Athni.  Cotton  weevrngl 
had  risen  from  151  in  1844-45  to  504  in  1874-75  an  incitii 
233"8  per  cent;  and  knmlt  or  native  blanket  looms  from  ten  to 
or  1800  per  cent.  Chadchan  iu  the  Indi  group  was  famous  fa 
dyed  cloths  and  was  the  centre  of  a  considerable  dyeing  itido 
Since  1844  the  condition  of  the  people  had  groatly  icupr 
The  best  part  of  the  tract  was  the  southern  villages  near  the  I 
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loDg  not  a  single  acre  had  been  waste  and  all  the  fields  were 

and    well   tilled.      In    the  .Survey    ComniiBsioner's  opinion 

prosperity  of  these  villages  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

of  the  landholders  were  pure  Kinarese,  a  much   thriftier   and 

er-working  class  than  their  northern  neighbours  the  Mardthd^. 

oundary  marks  had  not  been  put  up  until  some    time   afte^ 

original  survey  the  people  had  so  largely  encroached  on  the 

close  to  their  fields  and  on  the  neutral  belt  of  land  left  along 

e    boundaries  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  resurvey   the 

e  tract.      In  the  revision  survey  no    neutral   strip  was   left 

een  Tillages ;  the  boundary  marks  were  set  on  the  boundary 

and    were   common    to    both    villages.       By    this    change   a 

derable  area  left  out  in  the  first  survey  was  brought  to  account. 

8  and  tracks  were  made  of  a  defined  and  reasonable  breadth 

stream  and  river  bauks  were  measured  up  to  the  point  where 

;«    ceased.     The  result   was   a  rise    in  the  arable  area  from 

46  to  530,955  acres,  and  a  fall  in  the    unarable   area    from 

i86  to   15,808  acres.      The  boundaries   of  villages  were   laid 

by  traverse,  and  the  maps  were  drawn  on  the  usual  Deccan 
SnD6  Survey  scale,  of  eight  inches  to  the  mile.  Every  field 
its  boundary  marks  were  shown  on  the  map  by  scale.  All 
ey  fields  of  more  than  thirty  acres  were  divided  into  numbers 
iag  from  fifteen  to  thirty  acres.  The  lands  were  reclassed  as 
old  rates  were  found  to  press  heavily  on  the  poorer  soils. 
er  the  revision    settlement   the    182  villages   were   arranged 

groups.  For  the  first  group  of  152  villages,  which  were 
er  the  rail  and  the  general  lines  of  traflio,  a  highest  dry-crop 
rate  of  2a.  3d.  (Rs.  1  i)  was  fixed  and  in  the  remaining  thirty 
gea  on  the  Nizdm's  rrontier  the  highest  dry -crop  acre  rate  was 
\d.  (Rs.  1-iV)'  Patches  of  rice  land  in  low-lying  places  in 
J  villages  amounted  to  1502  acres  of  Govemmeut  land.  On 
a  highest  aore  rate  of  8«.  (Rs.  4}  and  an  average  acre  rate  of 
t)|«i.  (15^  a*.)  were  fixed.  The  existing  well  and  water-lift 
\tdki  garden  lands,  amounting  to   3831  and  574   acres,  were 

d  within  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate,  and  the  former  well 
of  4«.  (Rs.  2)  an  acre  was  abolished.  All  the  newly  made 
land  was  assessed  at  the  simple  dry-crop  rate.^  For 
Hhal  or  channel-garden  land  of  which  there  were  620  acres,  a 
,est  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  5)  and  an  average  rate  of 
t  6m.  (Rs.  2^)  were  fixed.  The  now  rates  caused  a  rise  in  the 
a  from  £23,692  to  £29,539  (Rs.  2,36,920- Rs.  2,95,890)  ot24'6 
oemk     The  details  are : 

Ituti-Siivigi-BiJd/mt'Bdfevdii  RevMon  SetthmeiU,  1876-76. 
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In  1876-77,  after  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  loase,  the  reriaos^ 
the  original  surv^ey  settlements  was  mad©  in  sixt"  -'-^'  rilUgst 
Bdgevidi  and  eighty-one  of  Maddebih^,  of  wl  had 

settled  in   1844-45  and  foarteen  comprising  tiic    (Jiuioalgi 
division  or  pargana  in  1859.*      The  latter  YilkgfeSj  moct  of 
were  very  small,  formed  part  of  the  Kdgv^  estate  which  li 
Ciovemment  about  1857.     Of  the  149  villagea,  tbo  Bdgevri 
eight  covered  299,810  acres  or  468  square  miles  and  the  Mud 
eighty -one  covered  188,569  acres  or  295  sqoai*   miles.     Th« 
population  in  these  149  villages  amountod  to  96,254  or  12GU)I 
square  mile.     They  lay  between  75°  53'  and   76°  23'  east  IoD| 
and  between  16°  1 0'  and  1 6''  44'  north  latitude.    The  Krishna  fo 
the  sonthorn  limit  of  the  tract.     It  was  bounded  on  the  north] 
the  villages  of  the  BijApur  and  Sindgi  sub-divisions  bihI  :i^  f-*^' 
Bd,gevddi  into  which  the  revision  of  assessment  was  int: 
1875;   on   the   east  by   a  group  of  villages   of    tbo    Mnuu-m 
Bub-divisiou  lying  north-east  of  Muddebihal ;  and  on  the  wc«l 
Bij^pur  villages  and  a  group  of  villagt-s  of  the  Bdgevadi  sub-di^" 
lying  south  of  Bdgevddi.     The  southern  portion  of  the  tract 
thirty-eight  by  six  miles  was  more  broken  by  hills  than  the  nc 
The  rock  of  these  hills  was  sandstone  and  gneiss.     Tbrooghooi  I 
hilly  tract  the  poor  soil  was  brick-red,  not  gray  as  in  the  north 
the  district.   North  of  the  hilly  belt,  except  a  few  hills  near  Ingleab^ 
and  Mangoli  in    B&gevddi,   the    country    was    a  bare  unbn>I( 
waving  plain.     Except  the  northern  villages  in  tl- 
Don,  the  tract   was  well  off  for  water  both  from    v.  id^ 

streams.  In  the  Don  valley,  for  about  six  months  after  iioveinl 
good  drinking  water  was  always  scarce  as  the  water  in  the  Don 
in  most  of  its  tributaries  became  brackish  shortly  after  the 
ceased,  and  the  water  in  most  of  the  few  wells  was  also 
much  charged  with  salt.  During  the  five  years  ebding  U 
the  rainfall  averaged  21 '47  inches  in  Muddobihdl  and  22*21' 
iu  Bagevddi.  During  1874-75  and  1875-76  it  was  4243  and  U 
inches  in  Muddebihal  and  4566  and  16'96  inches  in  Big 
Especially  in  the  south  along  the  Krishna  the  climate  was  better  i 
the  rainfall  more  favourable  than  in  Indi,  Sindgi,  and  Biji 
further  to  the  north.  But  the  climate  was  decidedly  better  i 
more  certain  with  respect  to  rainfall  in  the  eastern  than  in 
western  villages. 

In  Muddebihal  the  rupee  prices  of  jvari^  hofri  and  wheat,  ds 
the  eight  years  ending  1843,  averaged  ninety-three  pounds,  dariagl 
ten  years  ending  1853  averaged  ninety-nine  pounds,  daring  the 
yeare  ending  1863  averaged  seventy-three  pounds,  and  daring 
ten  years  ending  1874  averaged  forty  pounds,' 

*  Mr.  Price,  Asst.  SettL  Officer,  52  of  lOth  November  1875;  Col.  Aadenm,  J 
Comr.  115  of  26th  January  1876.     Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  fiec  134  of  1S76,  41)-M7« 
'  The  deUils  are  :  AfuddebHuU  Producr  /Vtem,  l8S6-18Tt, 
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le  whole  tract  was  fairly  off  for  markets  and  communications. 

le  Peninsnla    railway  passed  some  sixty  miles  to  the  east  and 

th-east  and  the  country  between,  though  roadless,  was  fairly  open. 

>1apur  about  eighty  miles  to  the  north,  Athni  about  seventy-five  . 

les  to  the  west,  and  Bdgalkof.  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  were 

le  leading  centres  of  trade.  Oil-seeds  generally  went  to  the  western 

larkets.and  cotton,  which  was  grown  to  a  much  greater  extent  thanto 

le  north,  went  to  Vengnrla,  Kumta,  and  KdrwAr.  Of  minor  markets 

iven  in  Bdgevadi    and  fonr  in  Muddebihdl  were  within  the  group  of 

imeasured  villages.   A  comparison  of  the  two  periods  of  fifteen  years 

id  sixteen  years  ending  in  1859  and  in  1875  shows  a  spread  in  the 

illage  area  from  181,503  to  291,165  acres  and  an  increase  in  the  re- 

Jue  for  collection  from  £9866  to  £15,075  (R8.98,660.Ka.  1,50,750). 

le  details'  are  : 

Bdgevddi-Jliuddebihdl  Land  ifevenw,  18U-1S75, 
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iring  the  thirty  years  ending  1874-75  the  returns  of  the  135 
showed  a  rise  in  people  from  56,461  in  1844-45  to  89,108 
r4-75  or  fifty-eight  per  cent ;  in  houses  from  10,625  to  19,403 
For  82-6  per  cent ;  in  working  cattle  from  19,352  to  28,803  or  48-8 
I  Dor  cent ;  in  cows  and  buffaloes  and  their  young  from  82,544  to 
[46,670  or  forty -three  per  cent ;  in  horses  and  ponies  from  775  to 
1410  or  81  "9  per  cent ;  in  ploughs  from  2025  to  3835  or  eighty-nine 
jr  cent ;  in  carts  from  65  to  429  or  660  per  cent ;  and  in  wells  from 
"  to  1142  or  76'8  per  cent.  Sheep  and  goats  showed  a  decrease 
22,326  to  21^03  or  two  per  cent.  The  chief  crops  were  early 
f»Bd  late  jvdri  covering  forty -eight  per  cent  of  the  area  under  tillage, 
cotton  1 36  per  cent,  hajri  11  "7,  tur  48,  wheat  4*6,  gram  29,andfoiraai 
|,or  tiifflower  23  per  cent.  As  the  villages  were  (1874)  well  provided 
,  with  roads  the  people  easily  carried  their  surplus  produce  to  the 
\  »even  weekly  markets  of  BAgevddi,  Ukli,  Mangoli,  Golsangi,  VandAl, 
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Hovin-Uipnargi,  &nd  Nirgundi  in  B^ger^t,  and  to   5tud( 
Ndktv^,  balbatti,  and  Talikoti  in  MaddebihiU.     Besides 
also  resorted  to  Hippargi|  Bijdpur,  B&galkot,  Himgund,  and 
.  Sholapur  and  Athui  were  the  chief  places  to  which  produce : 
for  a  distant  market  was  taken.     The  weaving  of  ootton  dc 
woollen  blankets  was  carried  on  to  a  large  extent   in  maaj 
villages.     The  looms  increased  from  1G4  in  1S44«45  to  751  in  U 
or  358  per  cent.     The  increase  in  population  and  in  farm  at 
decrease  in  thatched  houses^  and  the  increase  in  ihe  better 
houses  showed  great  prosperity  and  improvement. 

Ilio  135  villages  were  remeasured  and  reclassed  as  in  Indi,  i 
the  fourteen  villages  of  the  Chioialgi  petty  division  were  remei.* 
but  not  entirely  reclassed.     As  regards  the  original  classr 
135  villages  settled   by   the  Poena  Survey  in    1S44-45   ': 
low   classing  of  the    better*  soils     was  met  with,    and  in 
'villages  especially  in  the  red  gravelly    east  the  poor    soils 
relatively  highly  classified.     In  addition  to  the  149  villages 
lapsed  village  Khanapur,  which,  till  1874,  had  never  h> 
or  settled.     Of  this  village  the  survey  was  completed  v 
a  highest  dry-crop  rate  of  2*.  lid.  (Rs.  1^)  was  C 
the  collections  in  this  vUlage  amounted  to  £52  (Rs  ,  - 

to  the  new  rates  they  would  amount  to  £54  (Ra.  540}. 

Under  the  revision  settlement  the  villages  were  an-anged  in  ihnk 
groups.  For  the  first  group,  including  122  central  villages  close  to  tit 
general  line  of  trade,  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  2s.  3(^  f  Rs.  li )  ni 
fixed  ;  for  the  second  group  of  thirteen  villages  in  the  east  far  irM 
the  general  line  of  trade,  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  24, 1  \i 
(Rs.  1-fV)  >  *^d  ^^^  t^6  third  group  of  fourteen  villages  whose  Tait 
was  uncertain  and  scanty  the  highest  dry -crop  acre  rate  was 
(Re.l).  On  106  acres  of  rice  land  the  highest  acre  rat«  wmi 
(R8.4)  and  the  average  was  2«.  9|<i.  (Re.l  as.  6-^).  The 
land  in  these  villages  amounted  to  1668  acres.  Garden  land  Qi 
wells  which  had  been  in  existence  at  the  last  settlement  wasj 
within  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  and  land  under  new  wells  ^ 
assessed  at  the  ordinary  dry-crop  rate.'  On  209  acres  of  pdi 
or  channel-land  a  highest  acre  rate  oflO«.  (Rs.  5]  andauavei 
rate  of  about  6s.  4|(i.  (Rs.  3  aa.  2|J)  were  adopted.  The 
rates  caused  a  rise  in  the  rental  from  £10,218  to  £20,094  (Rs.  lfit,lt 
Rs. 2,00,940)  or  23-9  per  cent.    The  details  are  : 

Bd'jeMdi.Mwldebihnl  Rtriiiion  SeMttMiU,  18?e-77. 
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vu. 
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70 
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IS 

14 
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a*. 
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AetM. 

SW,170 
17.M« 
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v»,w 

10.11S 
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S&0,SC8 
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In  1877,  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  lease^  the 

iaion  settlement  was  completed  in  the  thirty-nine  villages  of 

ddebihal,    which  had    been    settled    in    1845.^      The   villages 

taioed  96,213  acres  or  150  square  miles,  and  had  17,270  people  . 

115  to  the  square  mile.     They   lay    to  the  north-east  of  the 

np  of  villages  of  the  same  sub-division  which  were  resettled 

1876.     On  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  the  NizAm's  territories 

on   the  north    by   the  south-eastern    villages   of   the   Sindgi 

division    which    were    revised   and   settled   in    1875-76.     The 

ntry  was  bare  and  flat,  remarkable  only  for  the  rich  black  soil 

ey  of  the  Don  which  ran  diagonally  through  it  from  north-west 

BODth-east.     Its  climate  and  rainfall  were  favourable.     As  the 

ly  rains  were  generally  certain,  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  often 

iDged  to  the  early  or  kharif  harvest.     Early  and  late  jvari  was 

priocipal  crop,  and  next  to  jvdri  oaibe  hdjri  in  the  poorer  and 

.ton  in  the  better  soils.     In  this  tract  the  Don  valley  was  very  ' 

e :  in  some  places  the  flat  level  bottom  was  little  short  of  two 

broad,  and  nearly  the  whole  area  of  its  rich  soft  black  soil 

highly  tilled  with  large  quantities  of  wheat,  gram,  and  cotton. 

ly  from   the  valley  the  fields  were  not  so  cleanly  tilled,  for  in 

y  fields  harli  and  nat  grass  choked  a  good  deal  of  the  ground. 

~eu  tillage  was  also  somewhat  scarce  in  the  tract.     The  water- 

g  stratum   was    deep.      Few  wells   were  dog,  and   as   was 

case  along  the  Don  valley,  the  water  in  many    of  the  existing 

klla  was   brackish.     At    Muddebihal  the  rupee  price  of  Indian 

OT  Jvdri  had  risen  from  an  average  of  107  pounds  during  the 

8  ending   1843  to   fifty-four  pouDds  during  the  ten  years 

1873.5 

village    was  above  eight  miles  from  the  made  Muddebihdl- 

oti  road.     The  station   on  the  Peninsula  railway  nearest   to 

likoti  was  Nalvar  about   fifty-six  miles  north-east  in  the  Nizdm'a 

ritorics.     The  chief  local  centre  of  trade  was  the  weekly  market 

TAlikoti.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  and  at  it  all   produce 

m  the  country  round  found  a  ready  sale.     Weekly  markets  were 

'    ' '  at  Muddebihdl  and  Turabgi,  but  they  were  very  small    in 

•u  to  the  TAlikoti  market.     Cotton  and  linseed  went  chiefly 

Bombay  by  Sholapur.     A  good  deal  of  gram  and  wheat  went  to 


Mr,  Prico,  SI  of  7th  September  1876;    Colonel  Anderion,  Survey  Commissioner, 
~  of  JSth  l>«oember  1876.    Boat.  Gov.  Rev.  liec.  153  of  1S77,  363  •  515. 
T)u>  dotoilA  ure ; 

MuddMKdi  Prieet,  PonruU  the  Ruftet,  ISU-WS. 
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Sarpur  in  the  NizSm's  tepritopiea,  and  fcardai  oil  seed  went  i 
to  Hunguod,   llkal,   and    Bilgalkot.      Among   exported  pr 
hand-mills  or  qaems^  from  the  old  sandatonc  «)uarrie8  at 
^bihdl^  were  taken  in  great  Dumber  to  Sbol6pur  and  evL'n  u  i 
Poena.     A  comparison  of  the  average  of  the  two  periodji  oi  thaj 
years  ending  I853-o4  and  the  twelve  years  ending  1675-76 T 
a   spread  from  42,260  to    72,41.0  acres  in   the  tillage  are*  i 
increase    in    the    revenue    for    collection   from  £2284   to 
( Rs.  22,840  -  Rs.  37,080).     The  details^  are : 

MmldebAdt  Land  Ret>mve,  1844-1878. 


TtiJL 

Land  BevaBnek 

ans- 
Fee*. 

Totel. 

kkiiu. 

for 
Oollee- 
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* 

WmU. 

.  1 

Arak. 

Rent»L 

AnMk. 

BtateL 

iai4.18M    

IBM -1^4     

1864-1576     

Acm. 

«a,eBo 

68443 
72,440 

Ra. 

»,MS 
36,983 

Ra. 

1071 
M8 
103 

Rn. 

so,ei() 

S7.0$5 

Ra. 

«ts 

187 

9 

Ba. 
33.M 
80,489 
37,076 

Acrca. 

16.MI 
US* 

h.t; 

M4  1 

During  the  thirty-two  years  ending  1 875-76   the   ro' 
an  increase  in  people  from  11,030  in  1844-45  to  17,27 
or  56'6  per  cent ;  in  houses  from  2399  to  3785  or  aboui.  tiiu 
per  cent ;   in  working  cattle  from  3938  to  0143  or  fifty-s 
cent ;  in  cows,  buffaloes  and  their  young  from  5537  to  10, 
84'8  per  cent*,  in  sheep  and  goats  from  5883  to  6310  or  sdvi 
cent ;  in  horses  and  ponies  from  205  to  352  or  71-7  per  eenl| 
ploughs  from  237  to  1479  or  524  per  cent;  in  carts  from 
eighty-four   or  8300  per  cent;  and  in   wells  from    120  to 
seventy-three  per  cent.     Of  the  main  crops  early  and  lata; 
covered  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the   whole  tillage  area,  oott 
per  cent,  bdjri    eleven  per  cent,  wheat  six  per  cent,  tur  five 
cent,  gram  three   per  cent,  and  safflower   seed  or   karJai  two 
cent.    The  manufactures   were  trifling.      Cloth  and  blanket  ^ 
looms  had  risen  from  sixty-one  to  seventy-five.     All   the  villH 
Vfere  remeasured  and  reclassed.      More   careful  measurementi 
roads  streams  and  border  strips  added  3498  acres  to  the  arable 
Under  the   revision    settlement  the  villages  were  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  their  distance  from  the  main  lines  of  tm 
The  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  for  the  first  group  of  twr'^*^  "^ 
villages  was  2«.  3(2.  (Rs.  1|)  and  for  the  second  group 
villages      on    the     Nizim'a     frontier   wae     2«,     lj<t,   {ix-i.  k 


1  The  details  an 
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mrenge  acre  rate  was  raised  from  ll|<i.  (7|  as.)  to  1».  2d.{9\  as.) 

forty-five  acres  of  rice  land  and  sixteen  acres  of  pdiasthal  or 

inel  garden  land  acre  rates  of  Ss,    (Rs,  4)  and  lOw.  (Us.  5)  were 

ioned.     The  well  garden  land  which  had  existed  at  the  original 

settlement  was  assessed  at  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate, 

krdens  watered  by  wells  made  during   the  currency  of  tho 

?nt  were  assessed  at  the  ordinary  dry-crop  rate.*     The  now 

iiaed  the  rental  from  £3708  to  £4-i92  (EU.  37,080 -Rs.  44,920) 

renty-one  per  cent.     The  details  are  : 

Jduddehlhdl  JieviMon  HHthinejit,  1877. 
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n 
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4t.0S4 
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78.780 

45, 4M 

21- 1 

!'he  following  statements  shows  the  chief  changes  in  remissions 

:tionB  and  outstandings,  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue 

rey.     These  details  show  that  the  tillage  area  has  risen  from 

^,67.5  acres  in  1843-44  to  1,070,374  acrea  in  1881-82,  the  Govem- 

it  demand  has  risen  from  £58,425  to  £88,364    (Rs. 5,84,250- 

8,83,640)  in    1881-82,   remissions    have    fallen    from    £8622 

86,220)   to   £19    (Rs.   190),    and    outstandings    from  £5260 

i,  52,600)  to  £662  (Ra.  6620) : 

Bijdi»ir  Sun'ty  StltUment  RamUs,  1338-  iSSf. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  tho  chief  ayailable  season 
during  the  eighteen  years  ending  1882-83 : 

In  1865-66  a  short  rainfall  of  1306  inches  was  followed  ^^^  » «-i 
harvest.^  Still  as  the  people  had  been  enriched  by  &c 
of  good  crops  and  high  prices  the  failure  caused  no  loss 
To  lighten  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  < 
allowed  the  Collector  to  spend  f  1000  (Rs.  10,000)  on  s 
works.  Collections  fell  from  £118,090  to  £1 15,258  (Rs. 
Es.  11,52,580),  £55  (Rs.  550)  were  remitted,  and  £165 
left  outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  IndiAQ  millet  fell  fro^.  -  - 
four  to  thirty-one  pounds. 

In  1SG6-67  the  rainfall  was  only  ll'Sl  inches.  In  June  July 
Angust  little  rain  fell.^     In  September  a  sufiScient   and  a- 
fall  saved  the  early  or  kharif  crops  in  places  where  they  bad  mini 
the  drought,  and  helped  the  sowing  of  the  late  crops  which  yii 
about  a  three-quarters  harvest.    Cholera  and  cattle-disease  pre' 
during  the  year.     Collections   rose    from    £115,258  to     '  " 
(Rs.  1 1, 52,580- Rs.  11,58,860),   £26   (Rs.260)   were   rem 
there  were  no  outstandings.    The  rupee  price  of  Indian  UiiilGt 
from  thirty-one  to  twenty-two  pounds. 

In   1867-68  the  rainfall  was  754    incbes.     The  coll 
from  £115,886   to    £115,637    (Rs.  11,58,860 -Rs.  1 1  ' 
(Rs.  130)    were  remitted,    and   there   were  uo  outs: 
rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  twenty-two  pounda  to  ft 
five  |K)uuds. 

In  1868-69, 15'98  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kalidgi.     The  fall  wm 
seasonable';  and  except  in  Bagalkot  the  early  crops  ji  '' 
an  average  harvest,  and  only  in  Bitddmi  and  Huugui. 
late  crops  more  than  average.     Slight  cholera  and    cattle^ 
were  prevalent.     The  collections  fell  from  £115,637  to   £ 
(Rs.ll,56,370-R8.  11,49,290),  £13    (Rs.  130)   were   remictod, 
£2  (Rs.  20)   left  outstanding.     The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet 
from  forty-five  to  sixty- three  pounds. 

In  1869-70,  27'87  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kaladgi.  The 
good  both  for  the  early  and  late  crops.  *  Heavy  rain 
November  and  December  injured  the  cotton  and  jvdri, 
health  was  on  the  whole  good.  The  collections  rose  from  £114.1 
to  £115,697  (Rs.  11,49,290 -Rs.  11,56,970),  £4  (Rs.  40)  "«• 
remitted,  and  £2  (Rs.  20)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee  prioo  « 
Indian  millet  fell  from  sixty-three  t^  sixty-six  pounds. 

In  1870-71,  25-92  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kalddgi.     The  early 
were  good  in  Indi,  Muddebihal,  Badami,  and  Hungund  and  middl 
in  Sindgi,  Bdgevddi,  BijApur,  and  Bdgalkot.*  The  late  or  rabi 
were  good  except  in  Indi  and  Sindgi  where  they  wero  raidt 
Cholera  was  fatal  in  thirty-two  cases  and  1758  head  of  cattle 


»  Bora.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  75  of  1866,  51. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  65  of  1869.  253. 

*  The  Rev.  CommiMioner,  74  of  7th  Jmi. 
'  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  9fi  of  1871,  148. 


*  Bom.  Gov.  R«v.  Re«.  67  o!  1867.  T. 
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>ID  cattle-diseaae.     Collections  rose  from  £115^697  to  £117,004 
1. 11,56,970- Rs.  11,70,040,)  £4  (Bs.  40)  were  reiuitted,  and  £9 
were  left  outstanding.     The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet 
)m  sixty-six  to  sixty  pounds. 

1-72,  13'92  inches   of  rain    fell  at   KaMdgi.      Except  in 
iihd.1  the  sub-divisions  north  of  the  Krishna  suffered  from  an 
total  failure  both  of  the  early  and  late  crops. ^      In  HungTind 
fly  crops  were  fair,  but  in  Biidiimi  and   Bdgalkot  they  were 
w  the  average.     Some    parts   of   the   district    suffered    from 
it  cholera,  and   1300  head  of  cattle   died  from  cattle-disease, 
tillage    area    was    2,000,019    acres.     Collections     foil    from 
r,004  to   £116,352  (Rs.  11.70,040 -Rs.  11,03,520),   £6  (Rs.  50) 
remitted,  and  £343   (Rs.  3430)    left  outstanding.     The  rupee 
ice  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  sixty  to  sixty-one  pounds. 

1872-73,  26"44  inches  of  rain  fell  at  KaUdgi.  The  early  crops 
re  very  good,  but  the  late  crops,  especially  gram  and  wheat,  were 
|ttredby  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  beginning  of  December."  Cholera 
fatal  in  1528  cases  and  1550  animals  died  of  cattle-disease. 
tillage  area  fell  from  2,000,019  to  1,999,609  acres.  Collections 
from  £116,352  to  £117.483  (Rs.  11,63,520- Rs.  11.74,830), 
(Rs.  100)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings.  The 
)lpee  price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  sixty-one  to  thirty-nine  pounds. 

In  1873-74, 1569  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kaladgi.  Owing  to  the  want 
early  rain  the  early  crops  were  middling.*  The  late  crops  wore 
not  good  and  there  was  slight  cattle-disease.  The  tillage  area 
from  1,999,609  to  2,012,036  acres;  collections  from  £117,483 
117,583  (Rs.  ll,74,830.Rs.  11,75,830),  £1  (Rs.  10)  was  remitted, 
tS7  (Rs.  870)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian 
Bt  fell  from  thirty-nine  to  sixty-eight  pounds. 

In  1874-75,  1430  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kaladgi.     The  early  crops 
lered  coupiderable  damage  from  heavy  rain  in  September  and 
bor.*     The    late   harvest  was    good  and  the  district  was    free 
epidemics.     The  tillage  area    rose  from  2,012,036  to  2,034,068 
jb;   collections    from     £117,583    to    £121,688     (Rs.  11,75,830 - 
12»10,880),  £5  (Rs.  50)  were  remitted,   and  £51  (R8.510)   left 
itstanding.     The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  sixty-eight 
»ixty-two  ponnda. 

In  1 875-76,  2276  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kalddgi.  The  early  crops 
^ere  fair  and  except  gram  and  wheat,  the  late  harvest  was  excellent.' 
irtk  waa  fatal  in  1100  cases,  and  1309  head  of  cattle  died  of 
Be.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,034,668  to  2,084,721  acres,  the 
stionsfrom  £121,688  to  £120,054  (Rs.  12,16,880-R8. 12.60,540). 
la.  20)  were  remitted,  and  £1  Rs.  (10)  left  outstanding.  The 
price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from  sixty-two  to  fifty-seven  ponnds. 
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•  Bom.Oor.  R*y.  R««.  81  of  1872,  .3.37   3.38. 

•  The  Rev .  CoiumiMioiier,  6.'<69  of  Slat  Dccoinber  1872. 

•  llie  Rev.  CommtMioncr  S.  D.  5020  of  29th  December  1873. 

•  The  Rev.  CommUaioner  S.  D.  4718  of  21>th  December  187<. 

•  The  R«v.  ConimiiieioDor  8.  D.  387C  of  Slat  December  187.**. 
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In  1676-77,  13  40  inches  of  rain  fell  at  XaUd|B7  and  the  fidls  < 

Bv  iessand  antimely,*    Thee-^  '  -fshed,  and 

tlj'  il  failure  of  the  Septemb'  an"!    Noi 

rain  hardly  any  late  crops  were  sown.     It  was  a  year  of  the 
distreas  and  famine.     From  want   and   sickness   large   nt 
people  and  of  cattle  died.     The  tillage  area  roao    from   2,( 
2,099,231  acres,  while  tho  collections  fell  from  S.^?''  ^  " 
(Rs.  12,60,540-  Rs.  5,10,420),  £1  (Rs.  10)  was  rei: 
(Rs.  7,48,3^0)  left  outstanding.     The  mpee  prico  of  Indiaa 
rose  from  fifty-seven  to  twenty-nine  pounds. 

1877-78.  In  1877-78,  31*18  inchea  of  rain  fell  at  Kal^dg-i.  Daring  Jul) 

August  the  &11  was  very  scanty  and  much   of  the   early 
was    damaged.^    Afterwards    the  jvari  and    btijri   crojxs 
considerably  from  excessive  rain  in  October.  Tur,  til,  mug^ 
pulse  crops  fared  better.  'A   timely   fall   in   December 
good  cold-weather  harvest  and  a  good  cotton  crop.     Want 
and  the  damp  of  the  heavy  late  rains   caused  much  sickness 
large  mortality.     A  painful  and    common  effect    of  the   proi 
year's  famine  was  a  bad  ulcer.     The  tillage  area  fell  from  2,i" 
to   2,091,733   Eksres  while  the  collections  rose  from    JU 
£108,208  (Rs.  5,iG,420  -  Rs.  10,32,080) ;  there  were   no   remw 
and  £20,31)6  (Rs.  2,03,960)  were  left  outstanding.     The  rapec] 
of  Indian  millet  rose  from  twenty-nine  to  twelve  pounds. 

'Isrs-TO.  In  1878-79,  3254  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kaladgi.    Thia 

like   the   two   before  it  was   most,  unfortunate.'     Continnooa 
excessive  rain  almost  destroyed  the  early  harvest,  and  a   proi 
late  harvest  was  ruined  by  millions  of  rats.     The  distress 

freat    that  relief    works    and  kitchens  had  again  to  be 
he  tillage  area  fell    from   2,091,733   to    2,078,769     acres, 
collections  from  £108,208  to  £104,378  (Rs.  10,82,080- Rs,  U).48,i< 
£24,842  (Rs.  2,48,420)    being    left    outstanding.     There  weru] 
remissions.    The  rupee  price  of  Indian   millet   fell   from   tweU 
twenty  pounds. 

JS79-80.  In  1879-80,  23-18  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kaladgi.     Tlie 

was  on  the  whole  favourable.*     In  the  early  part  of  the  season 
did  much  damage.     Active  measures  were  taken  to  desti 

and  between  July  and   November  more  than  four  millioi 

killed.     The  cold  and  damp  of  November  also  killed  largo  naml 
and  the  late  crops,  which  were  good,  were  saved.     P^IbIic , 
during  the  year  was  good.     The  famine  ulcer  was  disaf 
The  tillage  area  fell  from  2,078.769  to  1,828,764  acres,  wl 
collections     rose     from     £104,378    to     £112,818    (Rs.  10,43,7 
Rs.  11,28,180).     There  were  no  remissions  and  £8473  (Rs,  84,1 
were  left  outstanding.     The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds. 

i880-8l,  In  1880-81,  28'84  inches  of  rain  fell  at  KaMdgi,  but  of  this 

than  six  inches  fell  in  March  April  and  May  and  was  ujsele 


'  The  Rev.  CommiMioner  S.  D.  330  of  10th  February  1877. 
»  The  Rev.  Commissioner  R.  D.  138  of  10th  January  1878. 
»  Adminiatration  Report,  4(J7(i  of  2nd  September  1879. 
t  AdminiHtration  Avport,  4757  of  !>th  September  1080. 


ration.^  Tlie  fall  was  scanty  in  July  and  August  and  excessive 
ctober,  damaging  the  early  crops.  Public  health  was  good, 
killage  area  fell  from  1,828,764  to  1, 745,032  acres  and  the 
tions  rose  from  £112,818  to  £115,538  (Rs.  11,28,180-  • 
,55,380),  £4  (Rs.  40)  were  remitted,  and  £4573  (Ra.  45,730) 
Dtfitandiog.  The  rnpee  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  twenty- 
mo fifty-one  pounds. 

1881-82,  2009  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kaladgi.  Tlie  season  was 
ae  whole  favourable.'  There  was  little  i-ain  till  August  and 
jowing  of    the  early  crops  was  delayed.     But  the  late  crops 

good.     Escept  somewhat  mild  cholera  in  October  and  June, 

I  health  was  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,745,032  to 
,816  acres,  the  collections  from  £115,538  to  £119,780 
Il,.55,3SO-Rs.  11,97,800),  £35  (R^.  350)  were   remitted,   and 

(Rs.  9440)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet 
Tom  fifty-one  to  sixty-three  pounds. 

1882-83,  20-30  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Kaladgi.  The  average 
im  was  not  so  good  as  in  the  year  before  but  the  season  was 
le  whole  favourable.''  Except  that  cholera  was  fatal  in  7i)t 
,  public  health  was  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,759,816 
,818,097  acres,  collections  fell  from  £119,780  to  £113,835 
11,97,800- Rs.  11,38,350),  £7972  (Rs.  79,720)  were  remitted  and 

(Ra.  7090)  left  outstanding.  The  rupee  price  of  Indian  millet 
rom  sixty-three  to  eighty-two  pounds. 

le  following  statement  shows  the  chief  available  yearly  statistics 
infall,  prices,  tillage,  land  revenue,  collections,  remisaiohs,  and 
noes  during  the  niueteen  years  ending  1882-83 : 
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tliDiiiii.t.nvtion  Report,  5088  of  11th  October  1881. 
R,1iiiii:i'tiatkiti  Report,  8806  of  I8th  Deoombcr  1882. 

TitioD  Report,  7137a  of  24th   September  1883.     Of  Rs.  79,720  tho'lotal 

3Hfi  were  urantoii  on  acuotint  of  poverty  and  the  r«gt  were  remitted  to 

Jaueumeat  impoaed  at  reviaion  Bottlcments  within  twenty 

i^sseument. 

ci,  /  tiie  j.iico  varied   (rom  iiino  pound*  in  July  to  twenty  poundi  in 

8t«  Above  pa^'O  33V:. 
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The  adminisb-ation  of  the  district  in  rovenne  matters  ia  ent 
to  an  officer  styled  Collector^  on  a  yearly  pay  of  £21150  (Ka.  S] 
Thia  otficerj  who  is  also  the  chief  magistratej  district  registi 

•executive   head  of  the  district,  is  helped  iu  his  work  of  gew 
supervision  by  a  staff  of  four  asaistauts  of  whooa  two  are  covenat 
and  two  uncovenauted  servants  of  Government.     The  snnctioi 
yearly  salaries  of  the   covenanted    assistants  range  from 
£1080     (Rs.  6000  -  Rs.  10,800)    and    those    of     the    uncov* 
assistants  or  deputies  from  £360  to  £600  (Ra.  SfiOO  -  GOOO). 
fiscal  and  other  administrative  purposes  the  lands  under  the 
lector's  charge  are  distributed  over  eight  sub-diviaious.     Of  these! 
are  generally  entrusted  to  the  covenanted  assistants  or  assist 
collectors,  and  two  to  one  of  the  uncovenanted  assistants,  called 
district  deputy  collector.     As  a  rule  no  sub-division  ia  kept  by 

.  collector  under  his  own  direct  supervision,     'i'he  other  uncovei 
assistant  who  is  styled  the  head-quarter  or  huzur   deputy 
is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  treasury.     These  officers 
magistrates,  and  those  who  hold   revenue  charges  have,  under 
presidency  of  the  Collector,  the  chief  management  of  the   differ 
administrative  bodies,  local  fund  and  municipal  committees,  wit 
the  limits  of  their  revenue  charges. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  assistants 
revenue  charge  of  each  fiscal  sab-division  is  placed  in  the  hands 
an  officer  styled  mdinlatadr.  These  officers,  who  are  also  entrtui 
with  magisterial  powers,  have  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £180 J 
£300  (Rs.  1800-3000).  One  of  the  fiscal  sub.di\nsiona,  Bai 
contains  a  subordinate  division  called  peta  or  miifidl  placecfl 
the  charge  of  an  officer  styled  mahdlkari,  who,  except  that  he^ 
no  treasury  to  superintend,  exercises  the  revenue  and  magister 
powers  generally  entrusted  to  a  mdmlatdar.  The  mahailka 
yearly  pay  is  £72  (Rs.  720). 

In  revenue  and  police  matters  the  charge  of  the  1159  Qovemmo 
villages  is  entrusted  to  1268  headmen  or  pdtih,  of  whom  thirty-ti 
are  stipendiary  and  1230  are  hereditary.  Ill  of  the  hereditary  pdi 
perform  revenue  duties  only.     One  of  the  stipendiary  and  110  of  i 
herediary   j>atih  attend    to    matters    of    police    only.     Thirty-od 
stipendiary  nnd  1015hereditary2>«ii7j*are  entru.stod  with  both  revM 
and  police  charges.     The  pdtiVs  yearly  pay,  which  depends  on 
village  revenue,  consists  partly  of  cash  payments  and    partly 
remissions  of  assessment  on  laud.     The  cash  payments  vary 
12«.  to  £13  Ss.   {Ra.6-134)  and  average  about  £3  1«.  8c/.  (Rs.l 
as.  13|)    and  the  remissions    from   Is.  to    £56    (Rs.  ^.560)    ai 
average  about  £2  3«.  lOd,  (Rs.  21  as.  14^).     The  whole  yearly  cl 
is  £6690  (Rs.  66,900),  of  which  £3909  (Rs.  39,090)  are  paid  in 
and  £2781  (Rs.  27,810)  met  by  grants  of  land  and  by  remissioi 
To  keep  the  village  accMints,    draw   up    statistics,   and  help 
headmen  in  performing  their  duties,  eighteen  stipendiary  and 
hereditary  village  accountants  are  entertained.     Each  has  an  aver 
charge  uf  about  1"2  villages  containing  about  671  people,  and  yielc 
an  average  yearly  reveuue  of  about  £114  (Rs.  1140).     The  kulkat 
or  village  accountant's  pay,  proportionate  to  the  village  reveDfl 
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I  coDsiste  partly  of  cash  payments  and  partly  of  remissions  of  land 
[aasesfement.  The  cash  payments  vary  from  12».  to  £18  12«.  (Rs.  6- 
186)  and  average  about  £5  IGs.  lid.  (Rs.  58  as.  7^)  and  the 
retnissions  range  from  Iv?.  to  £66  9a.  (Ra.  4*664^)  and  average 
about  £1  11*.  9cZ.  (Rs.  15|).  The  whole  yearly  charge  on  account 
[of  the  kulkarnis  is  £7017  (Rs.  70.170),  of  which  £5518  (Rs.  55,180) 
are  paid  in  cash  and  £1499  (Rs.  14,990)  are  met  by  land  grants  and 
by  remissions. 

Under  the  headmen  and  accountants  are  4491   inferior  village 

[servants.     They  are  liable  both  for  revenue  and  for  police  duties. 

They  are  Hindus  generally  of  the  KumbhAr,  Bodar,  and  Mhllr  castes. 

Their  yearly  grants,   proportionate  to  the  village  revenue,   consist 

^partly  of  cash  payments  and  partly  of  remissions  of  land  assessment. 

[The  cash  emoluments  vary  from  9d.  to ^£3  (Re.  |  -30)   and  average 

about  1*.  Sd.  (I3i  <i».)  and  the  remissions  range  from  Is.  6d.  to  £74 

I  (lis.  *^.  740)   and  average  about  £1  7».  9d.  (Rs.  13|).     Of  £6598 

"  total  yearly  charge,  £362    (Rs.  3620)  are  paid  in 

-  .<i  (Rs.  62,360)  are  met  by  grants  and  by  remissions. 

[The  yearly  cost  of  the  village  establishment  of    the  district  may 

11)6  thus  summarised: 

B'v'lpur  ViUafft  E$lablidiment,  I884. 


BeAdmen          

AfiooutrUnta     

ServkaU           

Total    ... 

11090 
06M 

Ra. 

06,900 
70.170 
68,980 

20,306 

2,03,050 
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This  is  equal  to  a  charge  of  £17  10«.  4(i.  (Rs.  175  as.  2|)  a  village 
Jr  about  17|  per  cent  of  the  district  land  revenue.  In  alienated 
rtllages  the   village  officers  and  servants  are  paid  by  the  alienees 

id  perform  police  duties  for  Government. 
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JUSTICE. 

The  present  district  of  Bijipar  "was  formed  in  1864 
the    sub-divisiona    of     Badamij     Bfigalkot,    and    Huoj 
Belgaum,   Bijapar   from   Sdtara,  and    Hippargi  now  Sindgij   Ii 
Muddebihal,     and    Mangoli    now    BagevAdi    from    Sholapar. 
separate  Judge's   Court  was  established  at  KaladgL     In  ISGO  wl 
the  Judicial  District  of  Belgaum  was  formed  the  Judge's  Courtj 
Kaliidgi  was  abolished ;  the  district    of  Bijapur  went  under 
Judicial  District  of  Belgaum  ;  and  an  Assistant  Judge  was  appcnnt 
at  Kalddgi,  who  was  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  Joint  Judge 
criminal  trials  and  with  full  powers  in  civil  matters.       » 

In  1870  the  number  of  courts  including  the  Senior 
Judge's  Court  was  four^  the  number  of  suits  disposed  of  waa  24 
and  the  average  duration  was  one  month  and  thirteen  days. 

1875  the   number   of   courts   was    four  the  same   as   in  1S70, 
number  of  suits  had  risen  to  3545  and  the  average  d nidation  to  tl 
months  and  twenty-six  days.     In  1880  the  number  of  courts  was  '. 
same  as  in  1870,  the  number  of  suits  disposed  of  had  fallen 
2334,  and  the  average  duration  to  three  months    and  seven 
At  present  (1883)  the  district  is  provided  with  a   Senior   Assjjs 
Judge  and  three  subordinate  judgea     The  second  class  sub-ji 
of  Bijapar  has  ordiuary  jurisdiction  over  2494"  83  square   mileal 
the    Bijapur,    Indi,    and    Sindgi    sub-divisions ;  the   second  cM 
sub-judge  of  Bagalkot  has  jurisdiction  over  1891"9t  square  rni 
in  the  Bdd^mi,  Bagalkot,  and    Hungand    sub-divisions  ;  and 
sub-judge  of  Muddobihdl  has    jurisdiction    over    1309'14  sqi; 
miles  in  the  Muddebihal  and  Bdgevddi  snb-divisions.     The  aver 
distance  of  the  Kaladgi  court  from  the  most  distant  six  villi 
116  miles,  of  the  Bijdpur   court  seventy-nine  miles,  of  the  ~ ' 
court  fifty -nine  miles,  and  of  the  Muddebihal  court  forty-six 

During  the  thirteen  years  ending  1882  the  average  nui 
suits  decided  was  2722.  During  the  six  years  ending  IJ 
totals  nhow  a  steady  rise  from  2419  in  1870  to  3545  in   IT 

1876  the  total  fell  to  3337  and  in  1877  there  was  a  sudden  fall] 


nearly  fifty  per  cent.  In  1878  it  »gftin  rose  to  2708  and 
28(51.  During  the  noxt  two  years  the  totals  fell  to  2331 
d  198 1  in  18S1.  In  1882  the  total  rose  to  2629.  Of  tho 
itimber  of  caaos  decided,  sixty-seven  per  cent  have  on  an 
f8  been  g^iven  against  the  defendaut  in  his  absence,  the  lowest 
rtiou  being  fifty -three  in  1882  and  the  highest  seventy- throe 
^9.  Except  iu  1882,  when  there  was  an  unusual  fall  to  fifty- 
br  fourteen  per  cent  below  tho  average,  the  pmportion  of  cases 
id  in  tho  defendant's  absence  has  risen  and  fallen  in  aucces- 
uara  or  groups  of  years.  During  the  first  three  years  the 
itage  rose  from  sixty-three  in  1870  to  seventy-two  in  1872. 
>  next  year  the  percentage  remained  unchanged  and  fell  to 
lire  in  1875,  and  remained  at  sixty-five  during  1876.  During 
ree  yeai^  ending  1879  the  percentage  rose  from  sixty-seven  in 
O  seventy-three  in  1879  ;  and  durihg  the  three  years  ending 
the  percentage  fell  from  seventy-three  in  1879  to  fifty-three 
J2.     TJie  details  are  : 

Bijdpur  Ex-partf  Decrees,  1S70-1882, 
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!dntest«d  cases,  an  average  of  23'6  per  cent  have  been  decided 

s  defendant,  the  percentage  varying  from  35*83  in  1871    to 

in   1881.     Except  in  1873  when  it  was  100,  the  number  of 

decided  for  the  defendant  was  over  a  hundred  up  to  1876  ;  since 

except  in  1882  when  it  was  101,  the  number  ha.s  been   nnder 

ired.     In  sixty-one  or  2"32  per  cent  of    the  suits   decided  in 

the  decree  was  executed  by  putting  the  plaintiff  iu  possession 

immovable  property   claimed.      The  number  of  this  class  of 

ed  from  103  out  of  3337  in  1876  to  thirty-throe  out   of 

78.    In  261   or  992  of  the  1882  decisions,  decsees  for 

ae  were  executed  by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  property. 

182   or  (J'92  were  executed   by  the  salo  of   immovable 

ty  and  seventy-nine  or  three  per  cent  by  the  sale  of  movable 

*I1ie  number  of  the  attachments  or  sales  of   immovable 

ty  varied  from  952  in  1875   to  182  in  1882   and  of  movable 

y   from  G66    in   1871  to  sixty-nine  iu  1877.     During    the 

n  years  ending  1882  the  number  of  decrees  executed   by  tho 

fors  varied  from  lo4  in  1873  to  three  in  1880.     During 

'i  '■  years  the  number  varied   slightly,  the  lowest  being 

-Uvu  in  1870  and  thi)  highest  ninety-eight  iu  1871;  in  1873 

imber  saddonly  roao  from  ninety-seven  in  1872  to  15-t  or  an 

M  of  nearly  aixty-throo  per  cent.     In  1874  it  foil  to  tweuty- 

Puring  tho  remaining  eight  years  tho  number   varied   from 

r»one  in  1875  to  throe  in  1880.     The  details  are  : 

If7-W 
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Bi}dpur  Civil  Pritonen,  1870-1889. 
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The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  worl 
the  district  civil  courts  during  the  thirteen  years  ending 

Bijdpur  Civil  Courts,  1870-1882. 
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RiOISTRATIOK. 


The  work  of  Registration  employs  eight  sub-registrars  all  ot 
special  or  fall-time  oflScers.  One  of  these  sub-registrars  is  sta 
at  each  sub -divisional  head-quarters.     In  addition  to  the  snpei 
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e  Collector  as  District  Registrar,  a  special  scrutiny  under  the 
rol  of  the  lDspe<^or  General  of  Registration  and  Stamps  is 
led  on  by  the  divisional  inspector.  According  to  the  registration 
"ft  for  1882-83  the  registration  receipts  for  that  year  amounted 
1346  (Rs.  34-60)  and  the  charges  to  £42«j  (Rs.  4260)  shomng  a 
Mt  of  liSO  CRs.  800).  Of  1882,  the  total  number  of  registrations, 
\  related  to  immovable  property,  sixty-five  to  movable  property, 
fourteen  were  wills.  Of  1803  documents  relating  to  immovable 
►orty,  580  were  mortgage  deeds,  926  deeds  of  sale,  thirty  deeds 
ft,  181  leases,  and  eighty-six  miscellaneous  deeds.  Including 
263  (Ra.  4,02,630)  the  value  of  immovable  property  transferred, 
lotal  value  of  property  affected  by  registration  amounted  to 
>257  (Rs.  4,62,570). 

t  present  (1883)  twenty-three  offices  share  the  administration 
riminal  justice.  Of  these  five  are  magistrates  of  the  first  class 
eighteen  of  the  second  and  third  classes.  Of  the  magistrates 
le  first  class  two  are  covenanted  European  civilians,  one  is  a 
)pean  uncovenauted  civilian,  and  two  are  Natives.  The  District 
[iatrate  has  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  district; 
o  each  of  the  three  sub-divisional  magistrates,  as  assistant  or 
ty  collector,  has  an  average  charge  of  1919  square  miles  and 
831  people.  In  1882  the  first  class  magistrates  decided  235 
Inal  criminal  cases  and  126  criminal  appeals.  The  average 
ge  of  the  eighteen  second  and  third  class  magistrates  one  of 
m  is  a  covenanted  European  civilian  and  the  others  Natives  is 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  35,472.  In  1882  these 
idtmtes  decided  1262  original  criminal  cases.  Besides  their 
rial  duties,  these  second  and  third  class  native  magistrates 
revenue  powers  as  mamlatd^rs  or  the  head  clerks  of 
latddrs.  Besides  these  officers  of  1191  village  headmen  who 
live  average  yearly  emoluments  of  i.3  5s.  7^*/.  (Rs.  32f|^), 
under  section  15  of  the  Bombay  Village  Police  Act  (VIII,  of 
),  can  in  certain  casQS  fine  up  to  lOs.  (Rs.  5).  The  others  under 
ion  14  cannot  fine;  but  can  imprison  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Village  Police  system  is  regulated  by  the  provisions  of 
,y  Act  VIII,  of  1867,  In  each  village  there  is  a  police  pniil 
'orms  the  duties  of  police  headman.  The  oftice  of  police 
Hs  hereditary,  and  each  incumbent  holds  a  deed  or  gaiuid  from 
District  Magistrate.  The  police  ydtil  is  aided  by  the  village 
or  afietxandi^  who  are  subordinate  to  him.  The  Superin- 
mt  of  Police  has  certain  limited  powers  over  the  subordinate 
police  such  as  the  granting  of  leave.  All  correspondence 
g  their  appointment  or  dismissal  is  carried  on  through  him. 
of  the  district  police  are  distributed  over  the  district  in 
'flftnh  of  which  has  its  appointed  area,  which  ia  patrolled  by 
mrs  and  men  in  charge  of  the  post.  The  police  p<HU  h»3 
i«ii  emoluments  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  determined  on  a 
I  M,  ration  of  the  size  and  assessment  of  tlio  village.  The 
I !.  * ' !r  of  ght'LiandiM  or  village  police  in  each  village^arie»  according 
i!iL  -i/,<'  ami  population  of  the  village.  On  an  average  there  is 
.'   jM.licu  iULtnandi  to  every  3O0  persons.      Thoir  yearly  emolu- 
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menu  vary  from  £1  16$.  feo  £2  6«.  (Ra.18-24)  in  land 
according   to  the  size  of   the    village  and  the  amonnt  oC 

work. 

The  village  police  are  geuerally  recraited  from  Ifi 
Kabligera  or  Kolis,  Bedars,  Kxirabors  or  Dhangan,  mid 
Mh^rs.  They  are  generally  residents  of  tho  TiHage  wi 
work  lies  or  of  the  noigbbourhood.  In  the  south  of  the 
the  village  police  are  better  paid  and  are  more  fairly  dist 
than  in  the  north  where  they  are  deficient  in  number  and 
villages  arc  altogether  wanting.  The  reason  of  this  d 
is  that  in  1852  when  the  throe  aab-divisions  aonth  of  the  Kl 
belonged  to  Belgaum,  Mr.  Forjett  then  Saperintendent 
of  Belgaum  with  the  aanctioD  of  Government  appoia 
police  by  grants  of  land  .valued  at  £1  1  (3a.  to  £3 
according  to  tho  size  of  the  village  and  the  amonnt  of 
done.  In  the  sub-di vicious  north  of  the  Krishna,  whidS 
merly  belonged  to  Satira  and  Sholapur,  no  change  baa  been 
and  the  system  of  payment  is  imperfect  The  work  of  the  fi 
police  is  similar  to  that  of  the  district  police  only  that  it  is  «n 
ivithin  narrower  limits.  They  are  supposed  to  patrol  tb*  * 
at  night  and  keep  a  watch  on  the  bad  characters.  The 
primarily  rcHponsible  to  the  police  pdfil  for  the  police  0 
▼illage.  If  any  crime  is  committed  within  the  limits  of  the  ri 
they  conduct  the  inquiry  into  the  case  until  the  arrival  a 
district  police^  when  they  help  in  the  investigation  and  in  giui 
prisoners  and  calling  witnesses.  They  are  also  useful  in  ti 
reports  from  the  pn  til  to  tho  nearest  police  post  or  to  the  chief  I 
stable  of  the  sub-division.  A  muster  roll  of  village  police  u 
by  the  polico  pa  til  who  is  supposed  to  see  that  all  aro 
present  for  duty. 

The  chief  local  obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  crime  and 
conviction  of  offenders  is  the  neighlx)urhood  of  native  »l 
With  the  exception  of  about  twonty-five  miles  bclon 
Sholapur  on  the  north  and  thirty  miles  of  Dhjlrw6r  on  the 
the  district  is  bounded  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-eotft 
Nizdrn's  country,  and  on  other  sides  by  other  native  states, 
caste  disputes  which  often  end  in  riots,  the  higher  classes 
district  are  not  addicted  to  any  particular  class  of 
these  caste  diapntea  there  is  a  great  deal  of  false  accu 
the  matter  is  generally  amicably  settled  oat  of  court, 
disputes  regarding  fields  the  district  is  free  from  agrrirJ 
Cases  of  professional  poisoning  are  unknowo. 

The   Kaikddisj    whose  head-<|narter9  are   in    the    ■ 
native  states,  especially  in  the  Nizam's  country,  are  the  <  . 
tribe  of  the  district.     Kaikddis  who  are  gang  robbers  ni 
in  bands  of  more  than  6vo.     They  are  provided  with  awi/t 
and  bullocks  and  move  so   fast  that  tho  police  find  it  di; 
seize  them  before  they  dispose  of  the  stolen  property.     They 
month  organise   bands  of  live   to   ten  men  and  cho<5ae 
committing    hoasebi-eaking    during  that    month.       They 
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information  from  their  friends  and,  when  their  inforination  is 
coinplct«j  oach  band  sends  two  or  three  men,  disguised  aaBrdhmans 
or  Ling'<l3'ats,  tti  examine  the  house  they  are  to  break  into.  On  the 
appointed  night  they  come  from  a  distance,  sometimes  of  100  or  120 
miles,  but  generally  in  one  night  march  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles, 
carefully  avoiding  places  where  they  are  likely  to  be  recognised, 
and  break  into  the  house  at  a  point  in  the  roof,  where  they  can 
work  without  being  seen  from  the  street. 

In  1882  the  strength  of  the  district  or  regular  police  was  613. 

these  under  the   District  Superintendent  one  was  a  subordinate 

leer,  ninety-nine  were  inferior  subordinate  officers,  twenty-five  were 

mounted  and  486  were  foot  constables.     The  cost  of  maintaining  this 

force    was  for   the   Superintendent    &  yearly   salary   of  £54'7   4s. 

(Rs.  5472) ;  for  the  subordinate  officers  gn  yearly  salaries  of  not  less 

than  £120  (Rs.  1200)  and  the  inferior  subordinate  officers  on  yearly 

salaries  of  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200),  a  yearly  cost  of  £2379  G*. 

(Ra.  23,793);  and  for  the  foot  and  mounted  constables  a  cost  of  £4860 

(Us.  48,G08).     Besides  their  pay  a  sum  of  £174  \8s.  (Rs,  1749) 

yearly  allowed  for  th*  horse  and  travelling  allowances  of  the 

Juperiutendont ;  £449    8«.   (Rs.  4494)   for  the  pay   and    travelling 

jallowances  of  his  establishment;  £138  (Rs.  1380)  for  the  horse  and 

travolling  allowances  of  subordinate  officers  ;  and  £560  (Rs.  5600)  a 

[  yptir  for  coutingencies  and  petty  charges.  Thus  the  total  yearly  cost  of 

mninfainingthe  police  force  amounted  to  £9109  \2«.  (Rs.  91,096).   On 

iirca  of  5757  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  038,493,  these 

give  one  constable  for  every  nine  square  miles  and  1037 

i^and  a  cost  of  £1  11*.  7\d.  (Rs.  15j^)  to  the  square  mile  or  3d. 

'.)  to  each  head  of  the  population.     Of  the  total  strength  of  613, 

lasive  of  the  Superintendent,  .sixteen,  three  officers  and  thirteen 

twere  in  1882  employed  as  guards  at  district,  central,  or  subsidiary 

IB  ;  fiJxty-GJght,  ten  officers  and  fifty-eight  men,  were  engaged  as 

Is  over  treasuries  and  lock-ups,  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners  and 

ire ;  527,  eighty-seven  officers  and  440  men,  were  posted  in 

I,   municipalities,   and   cantonments.     Of   the  whole  number, 

sive  of  the  Superintendent,  394  were  provided  with  fire-arms, 

-ono  with   swords  or   with  swords  and  batons,  and  IGG  were 

ridod  with  batons  only.     101,  of  whom  thirty-six  were  officers 

llixty-five  men,  could  read  and  write ;  and  1 18,  of  whom  fourteen 

officers  and  104  men,  were  under  instruction. 

coept  the  District   Superintendent   who   was  a   European,  the 

ibers  of  the  police  force  were  all   natives  of  India.     Of  these, 

Ir-five  officers  and  308  men  wore  Muhammadans,  seven  officers 

1  men    Bnihmans,  ten  officers  and  twenty  men    Rajputs, 

[•sand  eight  men  LingAyats,  thirty  officers  and  111   men 

five  officers  and  forty -seven  men  Hindus  of  other  castes, 

iwu  L'ilicers  Christians, 

returns  for   the   nine   years  ending  1882  ahow    a  total  of 

\  murders,   sixty-five  culpable    homicides,    158   cases  of  grievous 

ft,  623  gang  robberies,and  22,78G  other  offences.  During  these  nine 

»,  ihe  tjtal  number  of  offences  gavo  a  yearly  avorago  of  2643  or 

ofl^nce  for  every  204  of  the  populution.     The  number  of  marders 
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varied  frc-m  eleven  in  ISSO  to  twentr-six  in  1877  and  avenged 
seventeen  ;  culpable  kcmicides  varied  &om  tliree  in  1875  to  ei^toen 
in  1^7?  and  averaged  seven  ;  cases  of  grievons  hart  varied  from  ten 
in  1::0  to  twecTv-eigbt  in  1S74  and  averaged  eight^n;  gang  and 
ether  robberies  varied  frcm  twenty-nine  in  1SS2  to  138  in  1877  and 
averaged  sixty-nine  ;  and  other  offences  varied  from  1750  in  1880  to 
44<.'4  in  1S77  and  averaged  2532  or  95*8  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  persons  arrested  convictions  varied  from  twenty- 
nine  per  cent  in  1S74  to  sixty-nine  per  cent  in  1877  and  averaged 
fifty-one  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  stolen  property  recovered 
varied  from  nineteen  in  1S75  to  fifty  in  1877.  The  details  are : 
BiJ-jpur  Crime  and  Poikt,  1S74-1SS2. 
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Jaiu.  Besides  the  lock-up  at  each  mamlatdar's  office  there  is  a  disti 

jail  at  Kalddgi,  and  a  subordinate  jail  at  Bdgevddi.  The  numba 
convicts  in  the  KaUdgi  jail  on  the  31st  of  December  1882  was  six 
eight  of  whom  forty-six  were  males  and  twenty-two  females.  Difli 
the  year  1883,  304  convicts  of  whom  270  were  males  and  thirty'^ 
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females^  were  admitted,  and  284  of  whom  247  were  males  and  thirty- 
seven  females  were  discharged.  During  the  year  the  daily  average 
of  prisoners  was  sixty-eight,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  number 
of  convicts  Vas  eighty-eight,  of  whom  sixty-nine  were  males  and 
nineteen  females.  Of  these  234  males  and  twenty-nine  females 
were  sentenced  for  not  more  than  one  year ;  thirteen  males  and  four 
females  were  for  over  one  year  and  not  more  than  two  years ;  and 
six  nudes  and  one  female  were  for  more  than  two  years  and  not 
more  than  five  years.  Five  men  were  sentenced  to  death.  There 
were  three  life-prisoners  and  four  convicts  under  sentence  of 
transportation.  The  daily  average  number  of  sick  was  3*2.  During 
the  year  one  prisoner  died  of  bowel  complaint.  The  total  cost  of  diet 
was  £86  16«.  (Bs.  868)  or  an  average  of  £1  4^.  b^d.  (Rs.  127^),  or 
about  28  (Be.  1)  a  month  to  each  prisoner. 
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The    earliest   available   district   balance   sheet    is    for  V 
Though  since  1SG5  many  account  changes  have  been  mn-' 
the  items  can  be  brought  under  corresponding  heads  i 
now  in  use.     Exclusive  of  £38,314  (Hs.3,K3,liO),  the  adJB 
on  account  of  alienated  land,  the  total  tranaactions  entered 
district    balance    sheet  for    1882-83  amcmntod    under 
^259.668    (Rs.    25,96,(380)   against  £171,857    (Ra.     '" 
1865-66,  and   nnder  charges  to  £279,963   (Rs.  27;. 
£184,148  (Rs.    18,41,480).     Leaving  aside  departn.  m 

neous  receipts  and  payments  in  return  for  s«^rvices  i  Ij 

as  post  and  telegraph  receipts,  the  revenue  for  1882-8ii  uader 
heads  imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipal  came  to  ilt30|i 
(Rs.  16,09,761),^  or,  on  the  1881  population  of  038,493.  a  charg 
bs.  OJtf.  (Rs.  2-jf )  a  bead.     During  the  eighteen  years  eudii 
the  following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the  chief 
receipt  and  charges. 

Lmsid  revenue'*  receipts  which  form  seventy-one  per  ceoH 
entire  district  revenue,  have  fallen  from  £125,671  (Rs.  12,56,1 
1865-66  to  £119,642  (E^s.  11,96,420)  in  1882-23.     This  fall  ial 
due  to  the  throwing  up  of  arable  land  which  followed  the  fa 
1876-77.     Since  1880  applications  have   been  made  for   tnuci 
the  arable  land   which    fell  waste    during  and    after   the   fan 
But  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  has  been  or  ia  int 
to  be  set  apart  for  forests  many  applications  have  been  rofused. 

Stamp  FDceipts  fell  from  £6154  (Rs.  61,540)  in  18G5-66  to, 
(Rs.  58,900)  in  1882-83,  and  charges  from  £259  (Rs.  2590)  tu 
(Rs.  2040). 

The  average  .Axcise  revenue  for  the  five  years  ending  1876| 
amounted  to  £12,582  (Rs.  1,25,820).  During  the  prossiqej 
the  famine  it  fell  to  £2484   (Rs.  24,840)    and  it  "did  not 


'  This  total  is  made  of  the  fuUowing  items,  £142,734  land  revenue,  Bt«mp«l 
excieo,  law  and  justice,  and  aasosscd  taxes  ',  £8ti0  registration,  cducatina,  maa  p 
£17,!<82  local  and  municipal  funds,   tetol  £160,976,  e.xclnaive  of  £509  on 
miacellaneoud,  interest,  military,  mint,  medicine,  jails,  and  sale  of  l>ook«. 

*  Land  Revenue  demands  and  collections  for  the  nineteen  yean  ending  189S-4 
given  a)>ovo  under  Land. 
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)ver  till  1882-83  when  it  rose  to  £12,282  (Rs.  1,22,820).    In 

te  town  of  Kalddgi  three  ahopa  are  Ucenaod  for  the  sale  of  imported 

)reigTi  spirits  on   payment  of  a  foe  of  £5  (Rs.  50)  each.     A  fourth 

lop  on  payment  of  thoiame  fee  has  lately  been  opened  at  Bdgalkot 

meet  the  wants  of  Europeans  and  others  employed  on  the  Railway 

^orks.    The  farms  of  country  liquor  are  sold  yearly  to  the  highest 

idders.     The  farms  of  the  Bdgalkot,  Hungnnd,  and  Bilddmi  sub- 

ivisions  included  until  1880-81  the  sale  of  country  chiefly  nuihuda 

jirit  as  well  as  fermented  date-palm  juice  or  toddy.     In  the  other 

ib-divisions  the  spirit  farms  wore  sold  separately  from   the  toddy 

irms.   Since  1881-82  the  spirit  farms  have  been  completely  separated 

the  toddy  farms.     In  1881-82  the  spirit  farms  realized  £4867 

i8,670)    and    the  toddy    farms  £3083   (Rs.  30,830),  and  in 

J2-83     the    spirit    farms   realized    £7105   (Rs.  71,050)   and   the 

Idy  farms  £4095  (Rs.  49,950).     In  lS^l-82  theattempt  was  made 

levy  a  tax   of  2».  (Re.  1)  on   each  tree  tapped  for  toddy,  but 

was   foDud  advisable   to  postpone  the  measure  till  the  Ist  of 

kUgust  1884.     From  the   same   date   it   has  also  been  decided  to 

luce  the  central  distillery  system   and  to   levy  on  the  liquor 

»aed  from  the  distillery  a  still-head  duty  at  the  rate  of  be.  (Ra.  2|) 

illon  of   twenty-five  degrees  under-proof  and  2^.  8(i.  (Rs.  1^) 

__  lUon  of  sixty  degrees  under-proof,  and  to  require  the  farmer 

Bell  the  twenty-five  degrees  under-proof  liquor  at  not  mote  than 

t.  (Rs.  4i)  the  gallon  ;  and  the  sixty  degrees  under-proof  liquor  at 

I.  (Ks.  2^)  the  gallon.! 

f  156  shops  licensed  for  the  sale  of  country  liquor  ninety-two 

for  the   sale  of  toddy  and  sixty-four  for  the  sale  of  country 

jirit.     The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drags  has  risen 

)m  £183  (Rs,  1330)   in    1805-66  to  £161  (Rs.  1610)  in  1882-83. 

lirty-five  shops  are  licensed  for  the  sale  of  these  drugs  the  chief 

which  are  tho  two  preparations  of  hemp  buds  and  leaves,  hkdng 

'  drinking  and  gdnja  for  smoking.     These  drugs  are  imported  from 

ipur  and  Satdra.     No   special  establishment  is  employed  to 

St  the  Eiciao  or  AbkAri  revenue.     The  collections  are  niade  by 

ordinary  revenue  and  police  establishment. 

Law  and  Justice  receipts,  chiefly  fines,  rose  from  £982  (R8.9820) 
1865-66  to  £1100   (Rs.  11,000)   in  1882-83  and  charges  from 
>704  (Rs.97.040)  to  £10,787  (Rs.  1,07,870).     The  rise  in  expenditure 
due  to  an  increase  in  tho  pay  of  officers  and  establishment. 

Forest  receipts  rose  from   £152  to  £2606  (Rs.  1520-26,060)  and 
charges  from  nothing  to  £1068  (Rs.  10,680). 

following  table  shows,    exclusive    of    oSic'al    salaries,    the 
it  realized  from  the  different  assessed  taxes  levied  between 
S&-66  and  1882-83.     The  variety  of  rates  and  incidence  prevents 
satisfactory  comparison  of  results  : 
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•  Tbn  *l<v>Liilic  strength  of  liquor  io  denoted  fcgr  degrees  over  or  under  the  standard 
of  LoDiloD  IVjof  which  is  token  as  100  degrees.  Twenty-five  d^rees  tindor-proof,  or 
■■  it  i«  written  25"  U.  P.,  i^  equivalent  to  75°  degrees  of  strength.  60"  U.  P.  ia  equi- 
rwirat  to  lO*  demea  of  strongth,  while  25"  over-proof,  0.  P  ,  ia  equivalent  to  123^ 

r»«aoif  strsogui. 
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Public  WohlcB  receipts,  chiefly  irova  toUa  on  prorincial  roada,  i 
from  £2850  (Ra.  28,500)  in  1865^6  to  18482  (Ra.    34,820]j 
1882.83;    and    charges    from    £4810    (Ba.   48,100)    to    £19] 
(Rd.  19,19,310).     This  greai  rise  in  charges  is  chieSy  doe  to! 
expenditore   in  connection  with  the  ooostraction  oi  the  Ease 
Decoin  State  Railway. 

Military  receipts  fell  from  £12G   (Ra.  12C0)  in  1865-66  to 
(Rs.  700)  in  1882-83 ;  and  charges  from  £34,369  (Rs.  3,43,69C 
£1506  (Rs.  15,060).     The  charges  are  payments  made  on  acouai 
pensions  to  retired  soldiers. 

Post  receipts  rose  from  LS^  (Rs.  8460)   in  1865-66  to  £2( 
(Ra.  2,07,940)   in   1882-83;  and  charges  from  £29    (Ra   29C 
£2140  (Rs.  21,400).     The  increase  both  in  receipts  and  cl 
chiefly  doe  to  the  transfer  of  the  money  order  business   to  the 
department. 

Telegraph  receipts  amounted  to  £82  (Rs.820)  in  1882-88 
charges  to  £1339  (Rs.  13,390).  There  was  no  telegraphic  of 
1865-66. 

Registration  receipts  fell  from  £854  (Rs.  8540)  in  1865-6fl 
£368  (Rs.  3680)  in   1882-83.     The  fall   is  due  to  the  redoc 
made  in  fees  and  also  to  the  decrease  of  registration  owing  to 
1876-77  famine.     The  charges  rose  from  £354  (Rs.  3540)  in  1861 
to  £465  (Ra.  4650)  in  1882-83. 

In    1882-83  local  funds   education  receipts   amounted    to 
(Rs.  1150)  and  charges  to  £691  (Rs.6910). 

In     consequence     of     the   police    clothing    and    pension   ffl 
being  brought  to  account  police  receipts  rose  from  £21    (Rs. " 
in  1865-66  to  £377  (Rs.  3770)  in  1882-83.     The  charges  rose 
£10,289  (Rs,  1,02,890)  to  £11,375  (Rs.  1,13,750). 

Medical    receipts   amounted    to  £3   (Rs.  30)  in  1882-83. 
increase    in   charges    from    £84    (Rs.    840)    in    1865-66    to 
(Rs.5900)  in   1882-83  is  due  to  the  larger  quantities  of  medic 
used. 

Transfer  receipts  rose  from  £14,56G  (Rs.  1,15,660)  in  1865-6 
£91,147  (Rs.  9,11,470)  in  1882-83.     The  increased  revenue  isi* 
larger  receipts  on  account  of  deposits  and  loans  and  to  re 
from  other  treasuries.     Charges  fell  from  £99,649  (Rs.  9,9( 
18G5-G6  to  £32,323   (Rs.  3,23,230)  in   1882-83,  chiefly  " 
smaller  i-emittsnccs  to  other  treasuries. 
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In  the  following  balance  Bhoet  the  figures  shown  in  black  on  both 
ides  of  the  18G5-66  and  1882-83  acconnts  are  book  adjustments, 
tho  receipt  side  the  item  of  £38,314  (Ra.  3,83,140)  against 
323  (Ks.  3,66,230)  in  1365-66  represents  the  additional  revenue 
listrict  would  yield  had  none  of  its  lands  been  alienated.  On 
16  debit  side  the  items  of  £7631  (Rs.  76,310)  in  1882-83  under 
id  Revenue  and  £6226  (Rs.  62,260)  against  £4694  (Rs.  46,940) 
1865-66  under  police  are  the  rentals  of  the  lands  granted  for 
Brvice  to  village  headmen  and  watchmen.  The  item  of  £24,457 
Is.  2,44,570)  against  £31,929  (Rs.  3.19,290)  in  1865-66  shown 
)der  allowances  and  assignments  represents  the  rental  of  lands 
ited  to  hereditary  officers  whose  services  have  been  dispensed 
ith  and  of  religious  and  charitable  land  grants.^ 

Bijiipur  Balanct  Sheet,  1865  and  188B-SS, 
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RiviNcrs  oTaBB  than  Imperial. 

District  local  funds  have  been  collected  since  1863  to  promote 
runil  instruction  and  sapply  roads,  water,  drains,  rest-houses, 
diflpeuRitries,  and  other  useful  works.  In  1882-83  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £14,127  (Rs.  1,41,270)  and  the  expenditure  to  £17,431 


*  Cub  »llowcnoet  to  vQlage  and  dUtrict  officera  who  render  oervioo  M*  tr«kt«d  * 
'  Bfaaiyoi  lad  debited  to  l&ad  rcToaae. 
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(Rs.  1,74,310)  the  excess  outlay  of  £3304   (Rs.  33,040) 
from  the  previous  year's  balance.     This   rcTonue  is  dnw 
three  sources.     A  special   cjess  of  one-eixtoenth  in  additioo 
land  tax,  the  proceeds  of  certain  sahordinat  Tl 

miscellaneons  items.     The  epecial  land  cesa,  ■ 
set  apart  as  a  road  fund  and  the  rest  as  a  school  fund,  in  IS 
yieldod  i.9281  (Hs.  02^810).    The  sobardinate  binds,  which ii 
ferry  fund  a  cattle-pound  fund  and  a  school-fee  fnnd,  yieldedJ 
(Rs.  19,220).     Government  and  private  e   '         itions  aiDoaii| 
£2760  (Ra  27,600)  and  miBccllaneous  r  to  J£I64  (Ra.| 

This     revenue    is    admiuistered    by    district     and     sub- 
comnnttees  partly  of  official  and  partly  of  private  meml 
district  committee  consists  of  the  Collector,  assistiuit  ssd 
collector,  the  executive  engineer  and  the  edncationAl  InspeciarJ 
official  and  the  proprietor  •of  an  alienated    village    and  six  " 
holders  as  non-official  members.       The  sub-divisional  com' 
consist  of  an  assistant   collector,  the  mdmlatd^r,  a   pablic] 
officer,  and   the  deputy  educational  inspector    as  official 
proprietor  of  an  alienated   village  and  throe  landholders 
official  members.     The  sub-divisional   committee  bring  their  l« 
requirements  to  the  notice  of  the  district  committee  vrho 
the  yearly  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  local  funds  are  divided  into  W 
main  sections,  one  set  apart   for   public  works  and   the  other . 
instruction.     The  1882-83  receipts  and  disbursements  under 
two  heads  were : 

B^dpiir  Local  Fund*,  JS8S-83. 
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18S 

Total    ... 

Bsia 

Totikl    ... 

8813 

Since  1865  from  local  funds  about  105  miles  of  road  have 
made  and  kept  in  order  and  the  sides  partly  planted  with  trees, 
improve  the  water-supply  160  wells  and  twenty  ponds  and  ros 
have   been    made  or  repaired.     To  help  village    inslnutipiiT 
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>ols,  and,  for  the  comfort  of  travellers,  sixty-three  rest-houBes 
I  been  built  or  repaired.  Besides  these  works  five  dispensaries 
seventy  cattle  pounds  have  been  made  or  repaired. 

kmr  mnnicipalities,   at  B^galkot,  Bijdpur,  Ilkal,  ftnd  KaUdgi, 

been     established     under     Act    XXVI    of     1850.     These 

dcjpalities  are  administered  by  a  body  of  commissioners  with 

Collector  as  president  and  the  assistant  or  deputy  collector  in 

rge   of   the  sub-division  as   vice-president.     Each  municipality 

an  executive  commissioner  instead  of  a  managing  committee. 

1882-83   the  district  municipal    revenue  amounted   to    £3255 

82,550)  of  which  £1603  (Ra.  1G,030)  were  from  octroi  duea, 

;    (Ra.  54S0)  from  house  tax,  and  £1104    (Rs.  11,040)  from 

ijellaneous  sources. 

he  following  statement  gives  for  eivch  municipality  the  receipts 
>ges  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending  the  31st 
6hl883: 

Bijdpur  Municipal  DelaiU,  JSSJISS, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In  ]  882-83  there  wore  156  Government  schools  or  an  av* 
one  school  for  every  eight  inhabited  villages,  with  10,181  na 
the  rolls  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  7630  or  4*16  per 
of  183,168  the  population  between  six  and  fourteen  yeara  oi  9g6.\ 

In  1882-83,  under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Educational  Inspector  Southern  Division,  the  schooling  of 
district  was  conducted  by  a  staff  381  strong.  Of  these  one 
deputy  educational  inspector  with  general  charge  over  all 
vernacular  district  schools  drawing  a  yearly  pay  of  £180  (Rs.  U 
and  aided  by  an  assistant  deputy  inspector.  The  rest  were 
masters  and  assistant  schoolmasters  with  yearly  salaries  of  £4 
to  £48  (Rs.  48-480). 

Of    156    Government  schools,   one  was  a  first    grade 
vernacular  school  teaching  English  up   to  the  fifth  standi 
were  second  grade  anglo-vemacular  boys  schools  that  is  a  vex 
school  with  an  English  class,  141   were  vernacular  boys 
eight  were  vernacular  girls  schools,  and  one  was  a  night  8ch< 
the  156  schools,  in  143  K&narese  only  was  taught,  in  four  Hindi 
in  three  Marathi,  and  in  six  English  and  Kdnarese. 

Excluding  superintendence  charges,  the  expenditure  on 
schools  amounted  in  1882-83  to  £6332  (Rs.  63,320)  of  which  £1^ 
(Rs.  14,200)  were  debited  to  provincial  and  £4912  2».  (Ra.  49,lj 
to  local  and  other  funds. 

Besides  the  Government  schools  there  were  twenty-five  pi 
aided  schools,  twenty-four  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.     Of  b 
four  schools  twenty -three   were  private  schools  registered 
Part  III.  of  the  grants-in-aid  rules,  with  349  names  and  an  k\ 
attendance   of   310.      The    remaining    boys    school,    which 
established  in  1858  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kies  at  Guledgndd  in  1858, ' 
169  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  109.     The  girla  so" 
whict  was  started  by  Mr.  Kics  also  in  Guledgudd  in  1854> 
thirteen  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  1046.    In  the 
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bhool,  tbo  rate  of  fee  was  l^d.  (f  a.)  and  the  average  yearly  cost 
eachpopil  was  12«.  2|(i.  (Rs.  6  tur.  lf)aQd  ll«.  (Rs. 5|)  iu  tho  girls 
»ool.     The  instraction   given   in   all   of   these  aided    schools   is 
>rding  to  the  Government  standards. 

In  1853    the  first  Government  vernacular  school  waa  opened  at 

fij&par.     In  the  same  year  in  the  same  town  a  second  grade  anglo- 

smacular  school  was  opened.     In  1855-56  the  number  of  schools 

^riBen  to  nine,  of   which  eight  were  vernacular  and  one  anglo- 

jular  with  895  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  305.     In 

-66  the  schools  had  risen  to  forty-six  with  2877  names  and 

average  attendance  of  2265.     In  1875-7G  there  were  130  schools 

ith  6115  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  4701.     Of  the  130 

Is  two  were  anglo-vemacalar  boys  schools  and  ten  were  girls 

lools.    The  1879-80  returns  show  147  ^chools  with  7131  names  and 

average  attendance  of  5027.     Compared  with  1855-56  the  returns 

1882-83  give  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  from  nine  to 

>6^  and  in  the  names  from  395  to  10,181. 

>efore  1854  there  were  no  girls  schools.  The  first  girls  school 
started  in  1854  at  Guledgudd  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kies.     In  1869 

lere  were  three  girls  schools  at  Bdgalkot,  Bij^pur,  and  Guledgudd. 
1873-74  the  number  of  girls  schools  had  risen  to   ten    with 

II    names  and  an  average    attendance  of  309.     In  1879-80  the 

imber  of  schools  had  risen  to  eleven,  but  the  number  of  names 
fallen  to  364  and  the  average  attendance  to  239.  In  1882-83 
number  of  schools  had  fallen  to  eighty  the  number  of  names  to 

^7,  and  the  average  attendance  to  185. 

The  1881  census  returns  give  for  the  chief  races  of  the  district 

following  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.     Of 

f'0,77»5,  the  total  Hindu  population,  7069  (males  6951,  females  118) 

i'23  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  1073  (males  1068,  females  5)  or 

)er  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction;   733  (males  689, 

4ri)  or  0'12  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  16,010  (males  15,942 

68)  or  2*80  per  cent  above  fifteen  wore  instructed  ;  1 98,522 

97,932.  females   100,590)  or  3i'78  per  cent  below    fifteen 

847,369  (males   161,232,  females   186,137)    or  0085  per  cent 

>ve  fifteen  were  illiterate.     Of  67,066  the  total  JMusalman  popu- 

543  (males  513,  females  30)   or  080  per  cent  below  fifteen 

78  (males  76,  females  2)  orO'll   per  cent  above  fifteen  were 

instruction ;  43  (males  39,  females  4)  or  0"00  per  cent  below 

and  898  (males  860,  females  38)  or  r33  per  cent  above  fifteen 

[inntrQcted ;  23,989  (males  12,177,  females  11,812)  or  35-76  per 

low   fifteen  and  41,515   (males   19,768,  females  21,747)  or 

cent  above  fifteen  were  illiterate.     Of  625  Christians  55 

\,  females  3)  or  8"80  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  6  (males  5 

1)  or  096  per  cent   above  fifteen  were  under  instructiun ; 

lew  8,  females  4)  or  1*92  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  74  (males 

,  lemsies  19)  or  11  "Si  per  cent  above  fifteen  wore  instructed ;  and 

0  (mal  males 85)  or  2880  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  298 

«I«i   I  lies  159)   or  47"68   per  cent  above  fifteen  were 

berate: 
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Before  1855-56  no  returns  were  prepared  arranging  tlie  pu{ 

according  to  race  and   religion.     The   following  statement  she 

that  of  the  two  races  of  the  district,  the  Mnsalmdns  have  the  lar| 

proportion  of  their  boys  and  girls  under  inatrnction  : 

PupiU  by  Race,  1856-66  and  ISSS-SS. 
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Of  10,181,   the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Government  schools 
the  end  of  December  1883,  2061  or  20*24  per  cent  were  I 
nine  Prabha8,ninoty-fiveK8hatrya3,3336  or  32-7(5  percent  1 
145  or  r42  per  cent  Jains,  763  or  7'i9  per  cent  other  trading  cast 
including  169  shopkeepers,  1133  or  11"12  per  cent  husbandmen,  3i 
or  3*43  percent  craitsmen,  458  or  4'49  per  cent  labourers,  690  or  6'! 
per  cent  other  Hindus  including  forty-nine  of  the  depressed   cast 
1 132  or  11*11  were  Musalmans  ;  four  were  Native  Christians  ;  tl 
were  Eurasians ;  and  two  were  Pdrsis.     Of  297  girls  enrolled 
1882-83    280  or  94*27  per  cent   were    Hindus,     twelve   or   4'l 
Musalmdns,  and  five  Others. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  from  special  returns  famished 
the  Educational  Department,  show  in  detail  the  number  of  scho 
and  pupils  with  their  cost  to  Government : 

Bijdpur  School  Return,  1365-56,  1SG5-6G,  and  18Sg-33. 
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A  comparison  of  the  present  (1882-83)  provisions  for  teachiag 
the  town  and  country  population  gives  the  following  resulff^ 

In  the  town  of  KaUdgi  four  Government  schools  had  417  namei 
and  an  averape  attendance  of  337'3.  Of  the  four  Gov«tiniient 
Bchools,  one  was  an  anglo-vernaculat  school,  two  were  KinarvBe 
boys  schools,  and  otje  was  a  Hindu8t.ini  boys  school.  There  was 
also  one  police  school  with  74  names  and  an  average  attendance  of 
46' 7.  Besides  these  there  were  two  private  achools.  In  the  town 
of  BAgalkot  five  (iovernmeut  schools  bad  462  names  and  an  aventcu 
attendance  of  384'5  or  So  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  town.  Tli» 
average  yearly  cost^  for  each  pupil  vwiod  from  1«.  5|fi.  ( 1 1  j  a».) 
to  7s.  llf'i.,  (Re,  3  as.  7^5)  Besides  the  Government  schools  thcw 
were  six  private  schools.  In  the  town  of  Hungund  two  GovernmeDt 
schools  had  157  names  and  an  average  attendance  o£  105  or  '2V  per 
ceiit  of  the  people  of  the  town.  The  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil 
varied  from  2s.  Qkd.  (Ee.  1  0^.4^5)  to  11».  ^il.  (Rs.  &t^).  In  the  town 
of  Bijfipur  four  Government  schools  had  -^03  nsraes  and  an  aventgd 
attcLilaiice  of  328'4  or  3'2  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  varied  frora  1«.  7|<i.  (ISy'jfw.)  to  lOn. 
1  l^d.  (Rs.  5  as.  7-1^^).  In  the  town  of  Badtimi  two  Government  schools 
had  )68  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  134*5  or  63  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  town.  The  aiverage  yearly  cost  for  each  popil 
varied  from  3s.  5f  i.  (Re.  1  a«. U /j)  to  9*.  7^'/.  (Rs.  4 as.  1 2i).  In  the 
town  of*Indi  two  Government  schools  had  168  names  and  an  8V«r»g» 
attendance  of  139  or  4"6  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  t^wn.  The 
average  yearly  cdat  for  each  pupil  varied  from  3«.  l\\d.  (Re.  1  as.  15  J) 
to  11*,  l\d.  (Ra.  511).     In  the  town  of  Muddebib^l  one  Government 


*  Th«  eort  for  each  pupil  Rhown  in  these  statcmente  it  what  the  pnpil  costs  tl 
state,  uot  wliat  the  pupil  pay*  iu  fees.     The  rates  of  fee*  are  giveu  in  the  School 
hetum  p«g9  621. 
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Dliool  had  151  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  105'3  or  i;5  per       Chapter  XI. 
mt  of  the  p™ple  of  the  town.     Tho  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil       Imstmction- 

iSs.-^^d.  (Rs.  4  as-  l/j).   In  the  town  of  Sindgi  two  schoolshad  264 

lines  and  an  average  attandance  of  20l'S  or  3'3  per  cent  o|  the  people 

the  town.     The  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil   varied  from 

4J(/.  (Re.  1  a«.  ll^}to  9s.  b\d.  {R^.4  as.W^).     In  the  town  of 

tgevadi  two  schools  had  loO  names  and  an  average  attendance  of 

>a  or  2'3  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  town.     The  averaj^e  yearly 

>st  for  each  pujjil  varied  from  is.  (Rs.  2)  to  Sg.Skd.  (Ra.  4a».  b^^). 

Exclusive  of  the  nine  towns  of  Kal^flpri,  Bdgalkot,  Sindgi,  Bage-     Viluaqb  Schoou 
idi,  BAdami,  Indi,  Muddebihal,  HunganJ,  and  Bij5pur,  thedistrict 
Bijapur  was  provided  with   r2(>  schools  or  an  average  of  one 
;hool  tor  every  nine  inhabited  villages.     The  following  statement 
lows  the  distribution  of  these  schools  l^y  sub-divisions  : 

Bydpur  Vaiage  Sehoolt,  1SS2-83.  . 
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In  1882-83  there  were  sevon  libraries  or  reading  rooms,  one  each 

Ba^Ikot,      Bigevadi,    Bilgi,     Bijapur,    Indi,     Kaladgi,    and 

[uddebibdi.     The  Indi   and   Aluddebihal  libraries  are   maintained 

im  the  interest  of  permanent  funds.     The  Bagalkofc,   Bagevadi, 

liv^ir,  Bilgi,  and  Kalajlgi   libraries   are   maintained  partly   from 

libscriptions  and  partly  fr-oin  yearly  municipal  grants.     The  libraries 

ib«cribed  to  twenty-seven  newspapers  of  which  two  were  English, 

iglo-vernaoular,  and  the  rest  vernacular.     Besides  the  twonty- 

oewapapers  nine  newspapers  were  given   by  subscribers  in 

IditioD   to  their  subscription   for  the  use  of  the  libsanes.     Tho 

louthly  rates  of  subscription  varied  from  6d.  to  2».  (Re.  |-1). 

In  18S2-S3  one  local  vernacular  paper,  called  the  Hitechhu  or 
""ell  Wisher  was  published  every  Sunday  at  Kald,dgi.  It  is  'of 
lirteen  years  standing,  costs  subscribers  (is.  (Rs.  3)  a  year,  and 
a  circalation  of  about  eighty-five  copies. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

HEALTH. 

In  the  north  and  north-east  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  ^ 
hot    mouths   cause  fever  jBtxxd   other    diseases.      During  the 
months,  fever  is  common  in  BijApur,  passes  south  through  Bageva 
and  is  commonest  and  most  severe  in  MuddebihaJ.     Of  the 
divisions   south   of  the  Krishna,  Bagalkot  has  the  best  climfl 
wliile   B4(^d,ini   has   the  worst  climate,   feverish    during  the 
months  and  oppressive  during  the  hot  montha     Except  in  the 
months  the  climate  of  Himgund  is  pleasant.     The  rainfall  in 
district   is  uncertain  averaging  about  twenty-four  iuche.s,  and 
district,  especially  the  north-eastern  part  of  it,  is  often  subject) 
drought,  w^hich  is  generally  followed  by  sickness.  Besides  fever,! 
prevailing  diseases  are  rheumatism,  gumeaworm,  and  cholera. 

Ill  1G89  Bij^pur  was  visited  by  a  most  malignant  plague.^ 
disease  began  with  a  slight  swelling  un<ler  the  ear  or  in  the  ar 
0r  groin,  attended  with  intiamed  lungs  and  severe  fever ;  the  att 
generally  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  All  attacked  gate 
hope.  It  broke  out  in  Aurtingzeb's  camp  at  BijApur  and  carried' 
his  queen.  So  suddi-n  and  fierce  was  this  plague  that  seventy 
of  the  Emperor '«  suit  are  said  to  have  been  struck  down  by  it  M 
to  have  died  on  the  road,  as  Aurangzeb  was  being  borne  from  hi* 
palace  to  the  Jama  mosque  a  distance  probably  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  A  hundred  thousand  people  are  said  to " 
perished,  many  of  high  rank.  Those  who  recovered  were  m« 
for  life.  So  numerous  were  the  victims,  that  the  usual  burial 
could  not  be  performed.  The  dead  were  thrown  into  carts 
buried  in  open  spaces  beyond  the  town.  In  one  day  700 
full  of  dead  bodies  are  said  to  have  passed  through  the  Shal 


*  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  337.  This  outbre&k  ■^^wa  apparently  the  truft 
or  bubonic  pla|j;ue  «»lled  taun  and  indha.  It  raged  for  several  jeara  over  a  j 
part  of  Western  India.  At  Ahm.vlaba<l,  when)  it  lasted  for  «x  years  (16**3- 
itfl  vtsiblo  uiarka  were  swelling  aa  big  as  a  gi'ape  or  lianana  bcliind  the  ear  i 
the  amu  and  in  the  groin,  aud  redness  ronntf  the  pupils  of  the  eye*.  Ne*r  T 
1684  it  attacked  SoltAn  Mosam's  army  and  carried  off  600  men  a  day  (Orme's 
Fragmeata,  142)  ;  it  mged  in  8urat  during  the  six  years  ending  1690  (( 
Voyage  to  Surat,  .^47)  ;  in  ICl'O  it  reduced  the  Bonil>ay  garriaun  to  thirty-f 
Boldiers  (Bruce'fl  Annala,  III.  'J4)  ;  in  this  year  it  waa  so  violent  that  in  a  fei 
Surat,  iiitman,  and  Thdrui  whole  cityfuls  perished  (Geuitlii  Cmfri  in  Chute 
VoyagtB,  IV.  191)  ;  and  in  I69H  at  Tatia  iu  Sind  it  killed  HO  oint  .,.■.,,!..  i  Hi 
New  Acoount,  I.  123).  Since  the  plague  of  I  (WO  a.  serioufl  o 
tome  disease  wasted  MowiU-»nd  North  Gujarat  in  1812  and  u-  . 
Statistical  Account. 


^ate.  The  day  of  ju«lgmcnt  seemed  to  have  come.  Whole  families 
were  carried  off  in  a  night  and  their  bodies  were  left  to  decay  where 
they  lay.  None  attended  to  the  wants  of  others.  Trade  ceased 
,nd  Uie  whole  city  was  given  over  to  mourning.  In  1818,  among  • 
,f>ther  districts  of  the  Bombay  Karmvtak,  Bijjlpur  was  visited  by  a 
Lgevere  outbreak  of  cholera.^  During  the  187l>-77  famine  the  district 
Buffered  ^Tievously.  The  number  of  recorded  deaths  was  69,02<)  in 
187<j  and  69,026  hi  1877  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  five  preWous 
years,  and  the  1 881  census  returns  seem  to  snow  that  the  famine 
reduced  the  population  l>y  about  235,000  some  of  whom  left  the 
district  and  lived  but  most  of  whom  died. 

Besides  the  Kaladgi  civil  hospital  in  1882  the  district  had  six 
i^rant-io-aid  dispensaries  in  wliich  23,425  out-patients  and  372  in- 
patients were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £1060  (Rs.  10,600).  The  following 
jdetails  ore  taken  from  the  1882  report : 

The  commonest  diseases  were  malarious  fevers,  diseases  of  the 
eye  stomach  and  bowels,  skin  diseases,  and  chest  affections.  2363 
out-patients  and  158  iif. patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £365 
(Ke.  3650).  The  Ilkal  dispensary  was  established  in  1873.  The 
prevailing  diseases  were  ague,  sj-philis,  ophthalmia,  ulcers,  and  skin 
ciiseases.  No  epidemic  occurred.  3098  out-patients  and  60  in-patients 
vere  treated  at  a  cost  of  £134  (Ra  1340).  The  Bdgalkot  dispensary 
was  opened  in  1867.  The  commonest  diseases  were  malarious  fevers, 
ophthalmia,  worms,  bowel  complaints,  and  skin  diseases.  Cholera 
prevailed  in  the  district  and  out  of  144  cases  72  proved  fatal.  6563 
oat-patients  and  33  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £203 
(Rs.  2030).  The  Bijapur  dispensary  was  established  in  1871.  The 
prevailing  diseases  were  malarious  fevers,  rheumatic  affections, 
opbtlialiiiia,  chest  affections,  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
aiid  skin  diseases.  Cholera  prevailed  in  the  town  and  neigh Iwurhood 
in  June.  6604  out-patients  and  61  in-patients  were  treated  at  aco.st  of 
£156  (Rs.  1560)-  The  Muddebihal  dispensary  vras  opened  iu  1878. 
The  commonest  diseases  were  malarious  fevers,  bronchitis,  bowel 
complaints,  and  skin  diseases.  Cholera  prevailed  in  the  town  and 
neighlKiurhoo3.  •  Ninety-five  chiltlren  were  vaccinated,  and  11(04  out- 
patients and  seven  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £00(Rs.  900). 
I'Le  Bagevidi  dispensary  was  opened  in  1879.  The  commonest  diseases 
treated  were  ague,  rheumatism,  intestinal  worms,  and  itcL     Cholera 


1  The  UAlov,'mg  story  of  the  ofApa  nf  the  great  plaffue  of  aholein  in  1818  and  1819 
jc  wi><ely  known  luid  Ijclieved  m  SAUlra  and  in  the  Bombajr  KinareM  diatricta. 
A«lit  Sli;i[l>  uf  Dijapur  was  a  inngioi&n.  He  had  power  over  apinta  and  diseaaea.  At 
BijAptir  he  huilt  »  Loune  with  strong  walla  and  a  round  stone  roof.  The  house  had 
OQ  «rind<)W8  »nil  n<i  d'lora.  He  loft  a  little  hole  and  by  his  power  over  them  he  drove 
to  all  di»t'.ii<es  chidera,  >iiiiall-pox,  and  fever,  and  shut  the  hole.  After  this  the 
jicopU  were  free  fr<>ra  diueaae.  When  the  Engljith  t<iok  Bijipnr  an  officer  saw  thia 
atr»ii^  building  without  a  window  or  a  door.  He  thought  it  waalto  store  money. 
H«  Milked  the  people  what  waa  the  use  of  this  strong  huuse  with  neither  a  window 
nor  a  door.  The  [it-iiplc  taid  cholera  aud  aniall-pox  and  fever  were  shut  in  the  house 
anil  no  one  !ih<'uld  oiH^n  it  Th«  English  officer  thought  that  thifl  showed  there  waa 
ttfOfj  ill  th<-  )  >'^'  "I  that  the  king  had  told  the  people  this  story  so  thatoo  man 
lai^ht  touch  :  The  officer  broke  down  the  wall  aud  the  bouse  inside  waa 

OTijiiy.      Tt'i  ra  and  small-pox   spread  over  the  land  and  especially  in 

DIiArwir  many  uoldtcn  aud  many  ofiicers  died. 
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of  4990  and  an  avenge  of  277  Tsried  from  158  in  1868  to  517  i 
1879.  Other  canaea  with  a  total  mortality  of  78,167  and  an  areni 
■Dctality  of  4342  varied  from  991  in  1867  to  27,290  in  1877. 

Birth  returns  are  available  onlj  for  the  thirteen  years  eoiSai 
1883.  Daring  those  thirteen  years  the  namber  of  births  averag< 
14,596  or  according  to  the  1881  censos  tweniy-three  to  the  thoasai 
people.  The  year^  totals  vaiy  from  a  lowest  of  2795  in  1878  i 
22^678  in  1882.    The  details  are : 
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*  The  death  retams  are  believed  to  be  fairly  coitect  and  the  birth  retonu  to 
incomplete. 


Bouth-east  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north 

fa>l,  on  the  east  by  ITuiigiuid  and  the  Nizam's  territory,  on  the 

the  Malprubha  which  separates  it  from  the  Ron   sub-divi- 

ot  Dh^wur,  and  on  the  west  by   Torgal  in   Gad   Ilingluj   and 

idurg.     It  contains   173  Government  and   sixty-three   alienated 

Its  area  is  676  square  miles,  its  1^81  population  89,047  or 

'2   ixt    the  square  mile,  and    its    1882  land  revenue    £10,291 

is.  1,02,910). 

Of  the  676  square  miles  607  have  been  surveyed  in  detail.  Accord- 
g  to  the  revenue  survey  rotui-ns,  I  GO  square  miles  are  occupied  by 
le  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  222,799  acres  or 
J'C8  per  cent  of  arable  land,  1 1,320  acres  or  3"49  per  cent  of  unarable 
d,  eight  acres  of  grass,  76,489  acres  or  23'58  per  cent  of  forests, 
wi  1 3,7^36  acres  or  4"23  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  fivers,  and 
Teams.  From  the  222,799  acres  of  arable  land  84,594  acres  have  to 
» taken  on  account  of  alienated  lanrls  in  Government  villages. 

The  extreme  north-west  of  the  subdivision  lies  high  and  the  surface 
hich  is  stmdstono  overlaid  with  trap  is  waving  without  large  hilLs. 
.  little  further  south  is  an  open  plain  with  few  vilkges.  In  the  centre 
;  the  sub-division  ne«r  the  town  of  Kerur  rugged  sandstone  ranges  are 
iparutifl  by  plains  of  red  sand.  These  ranges  stretch  from  the  west  of 
c  subtli  vision  atMudkavi  to  tbeoast  beyond  Guledgudd,  with  branches 
inning  north  as  far  as  Kerur  and  Katgeri,  and  present  very  rudo 
iSes  unfit  for  carta.  The  hills,  particularly  near  Bftdiirai  are  broken 
to  various  shapes,  huge  masses  of  many  thousand  tons  being  detached 
id  rolle<l  over.  Little  temples  liavebeen  built  both  on  the  tops  and 
the  cluiitms  of  several  of  the  separate  blocks  of  rock,  and  on  two  of 
greater  and  partly  detached  crags  stand  the  two  forts  of  Biidami. 
I  the  south-east  coraer  the  small  angle  wliich  lies  beyond  the  Mal- 
ttbha  and  to  the  north-cast  of  Jalihiil  is  hilly  and  sandy.  The  whole 
ilwlivision  which  lies  west  of  the  Gajendragad  ridge,  a  tract 
^hteen  miles  long  by  an  average  of  twelve  broad,  is  an  open 
„ju  broken  only  by  a  slight  cross  ridge,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
e  south  bank  of  the  Malprabha  or  some  other  more  ancient  streonL 

The  villages  on  the  light  sandy  soil  arc  small  and  poor,  and  there 
much  small  timber.  Biidami,  with  its  bold  red  cUlfs  cajipjxl  with 
nlliant  green,  its  sheet  of  water  in  the  gorge  between  the  cliffs,  its 
iVc«,  luiii  its  tine  ohl  towers,  is  a  place  of  much  interest  and  beauty, 
the  whole  the  soil  of  Badimi  is  not  fertile,  being  stony,  red,  and 
Siti,  and,  for  some  miles  round  BMumi,  very  sandy. 
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Tlif  climate  of  B^iddini  is  considcnxl  fhc  worst  in  tb- 
ihU  in  the  cold  inotitha  and  opprc»»ivo   in    ilio   h»»<  •■ 
the  nine  yeiir»  ending   1881,  the  rainfall    varied   : 
187(3  to  4()*.)8  inches  in  1871  and  a%'era^iKl  24"27  win--* 

'i'hc  Hub-tUviBJon  is  poorly  supplied  with  trater.     Kvi-n  llie  Mi*! 
prabha  its  only  river  yiehU  a  scanty  supply  during  the  hot 
Streams,  pondu,  and  wells  ore  few  aiwl  their  yield  id  aconty. 

Aecordiuj^  to  the  1882-83  returns  the   farm   «t«M'k  inrlivW 
riding  and  128:j  loud  carts,  8132  two-bullock  an'  il 

'ploughs,  25,294  bidloeks,  14,6U  cows,   27i>4r   ht 
8he*bulIidoe8,  589  horses,  4l,5Gl  sheep  and  goots^  and  >HiGi 

In   1881-82  of  98,962  acres  held  for  tillafire,  13.'    " 
]>er  cent  were  fallow  or  under  gruw*.     Of  the  renii 
35  were  twie«  cropped.     OHhe  85,8(36  oorce  under 

occupied  61,206  acres  or  71  35  i>er  cent,  30,759  of    ..  : — 

millet  ivdri  (M.)  or  join  (K.)  Sorghum  ^'ulga^e,  21,1234  uiuli* 
millet  hdjri  (M.)  or  saji  (K.)  Penicillaria  spicota,  3467  under 
ghau  (M.)  or  godi  (K.)  Triticum  wstivum,  ^ii2l3  UTid^r  Italian j 
rnla  (M.)  kii)i(j  (M.)  ornrtrani  (K.)  Panicum  italicuT' 
(K.)  or  rari  (M.)  Panicum  miliare,  216  under  rice 
(K.)  Oryza  satlva,  and  four  under  maixe  makdi  ,  ^f     <'i- 
Zea  mays.     Pidscs  occupied  9694  ucrca  or  llL".'    jJLr   ■.. 
them  under  kiilthi  (M.)  or  hurli  (K.)  Dolichoe  biflorus,    2;I73 
mufj  (M.)  or  h«saru  (K.)  Phaseolus  radiatus,  1G92  under 
(M.)  or  tngri  (K.)  Cajunus  indieus,  1371  under  gram  fu: 
ki.dli  (K.)  Cicer  arietinum,  and  704  under  other  pii 
occupied  2679  acres  or  3' 12  per  cent,  879  of  them  uii<l< 
(M.)  or  atjaHhi  (K.)  Linum  usilatissimum,  316  under  pi 
(M.)  or  yallu  (K.)  Sesamum  indicura,  and  1484  under  ^ 
Fibres  occupied  11,913  acres  or  13'87  per  cent,  11,891  of  themj 
cotton  kapus  (M.)  hatti  (K.)   Gos8}i)ium  herbaceuju,  on<l  22] 
Bombay  hemp  hUj  (M.)  sanabu  (K.)  Crotalaria  juncea.     ^fiscrJl 
crops  occupied  314  acres  or  0'3ti  per  cent,  04  under  -  '*? 

or  kabbu  (K.)  Saccharum  officmarum,   one  under  (.i  i} 

or  menasinakai  (K.)   Capsicum  frutcecens,  and  the  reuiAimng  Si 
imder  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  89,047  people  82.rt7« 
92*84  per  cent   were   Hindus;    5850  or  6  56  per  c^tit  ^l- 
and  521  or   058    per   cent   Christians.     The   details   of    i 
castes   are:   2442    Brahmans :    17,115   Kurubars,  shepherds; 
Bedars,   8563    Raddis,    1713   Marathais,   and    1416  Kshatrij 
Chhatris,  husbandmen  ;  1227  Panchals,  met^d- workers  ;  1 189  S! 
tailors;     1110    Gavandis,    masons;    650  PalTCgslrs,    tassel- 
513   Gok    or  Gollas,  cowherds;    446    Kabligers,   Gshermea^ 
Rajputs,    soldiers;     246     Ilanb'irs,     labourers;     212     Mosh^^ 
husbandmen;    197    Ilgers,    palm-tappers;    197    Suryavan?hi-U 
butchers;  60   Medars,   bamboo-workers ;  57  YiSklars,  temph'-mii 
trants;  61  Bhois,  palanquin-bearers;  47  Gujars,  traders;  41  iU 
w&ria,  moneylenders  ;  81  Oshtaras,  beggars ;  30  Jingars,  paintcn  ; 
Eomtis,  traders ;  10  lUvals,   weavers ;   1385  Vadars,  diggotv;  " 
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Tu/ina,  carriers  ;  714  Korvis,  labourers  ;  395  Holcdfisars,  beggars;     Chapter  XT 
5   Kilikete,  beggars;  138  Gontlhlia,  dancers;  121  Prisors,  slaves;      RnVi  T)7vlfiio] 

Jogora^  beggars ;  50  Donibaris,    tumblers ;   31    Advichinchers, 
blxTs ;    29  Korchers,    hunters ;   24  liudbudkers  and    15    Bhats,  •    '     B^^«*- 
ts  ;  3240  Mddigs,  village-servants  :  and  626  Ilolids,  labourers ; 
>   True  Lin^yate ;    3935    Gdnigs,    oilmen ;    2082    Pudealis, 
era ;     18(»8    Kurvinshetis,    grocers ;    1641    Koshtis,    weavers ; 
fhavis,  barbers  ;  518  Kumbhars,  potters  ;  280  Arebanjigs,  farm- 
202  Hande-Vazirs,  shepherds;  1 75  Hande-navrus,  husbandmen  ; 
Nngliks,  dyers :  115  Nilgjlrs,   indigo-dyers;  73  ChalvMis,  beg- 
'8 ;  68  Shivdch^ris,  weavers  ;  58  Eursiilis,  bastards ;  22  Chatters, 
MOth-scllcrs ;    13     Oavlis,     milkmen;    3377    llatkars,    hand-loora 
eavers  ;  0^2  Kabbcrs,  husbandmen ;  387  Parits,  washermen  ;   342 
ig/irs,  leather-workers;  21(3  Salis,  weavers;  72  Dhors,  tanners ; 
IfohiTs,  beggars;   11  Guravs,  tempjfe  servants;  and  109  Jains,  . 
u  '  1,  coppersmithsj  and  bangle-sellers. 

litt^ctikot  in  the  south-centre  of  the  district,  on  the  north  is  sepa-  Baqa 

alt^l  iTv  the  Krishna  from  Bijapur  and   Bjigev.4di,  on  the  east  it  is 

d  by  Hungund,  on  the  south  by  I^ddami,  and  on  the  west  by 

I  and  Jamkhandi,     It  contains  161  Government  and  thirty- 

ulienated    villages.      Its    area  is  G83  square    miles,    its   1881 

ilaiion  96,156  or   14078  to  the  square  inile,  and  its  1882  land 

rcnuo  £14,779  (Rs.  1,47,790). 

Of  the  G83  square  railoa  GS2  have  been  surveyetl  in  detail. 
Lccorrling  to  the  revenue  survey  returns  134  squai'c  miles  are  occu- 
d  by  tlic  hnuls  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  272,831 
cres  or  89-8:>  per  cent  of  arable  laud,  7938  acres  or  2"(il  per  cent 
unarable  laud,  5340  acres  or  1'75  per  cent  of  forests,  and  17,512 
jrcs  or  5' 76  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams, 
'rom  the  272,831  acres  of  arable  land  100,341  acres  have  to  be  taken 
m  accoimt  of  alienated  lands  in  Goverument  villages. 

To  the  east  and  north-west  the  valley  of  the  Krishna  is  an  open  Atjn 

rell-lille«l  blaik  soil  plaui  with  several  rich  villages.     This  alluvial 
:t,   broken  here   and    there  by   a  knoll,    stretches   south  tiU  it 

i?t»  either  with  the  main  range  or  with  some  outlying  spur  of 
ic  line  of  sandstone  hills,  which  touches  on  the  river  at  a  few 
Lpnints  and  is  generally  four  to  tive  miles  distant.  This  range  with 
[its  spurs  and  interv-ening  valleys,  some  alluvial  others  sandy,  occupies 
[a  groat  part  of  the  north-west  of  the  sub-division  as  far  south  as 
[jJiigidkol.  Beyond  Biigalkot  a  broad  uUuvial  plain  stretches  south 
[»is  far  as  Sirur,  and  east  almost  to  the  Malprabha,  occupying  with 
[few  breaks  a  space  of  nearly  twelve  square  miles.  In  the  north- 
|ci4n*t  of  (he  fiub-<Hvision  between  the  meeting  of  the  lihatjtrabha 
l*ind  Krinhna  aiul  the  town  of  Biigalkot  runs  west  and  east  a  range  of 
liron-chargefl  cluystone  hills,  which  are  more  ruggwl,  less  disjwsed  to 
Frun  in  flat  top|K<l  ranges,  and  much  more  dUficuIt  of  passage  than  tho 
[jwudstone  hills.  These  claystone  hills  are  much  weathered  and  seem 
to  havti  supplied  one  element  in  the  mixed  soil  which  ia  foundon  the 
[banka  of  thi-  Ghatprubha. 

South  of  the  Glmtprabha,  which  above  the  town  of  Bagalkot  has  a  Suit 

l^ncarly  due  wc^t  juid  east  course,  to  a  narrow  alluvial  stripe  succeeds  a 
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tract  where  bliuBh  clay  Blat«  alternates  with  alltrvial  had. 
nortli  where  the  Ghatprubha  nieete  the  Krishna,  ecvenil  vi 
formed  by  branches  ot  the  Krishna  As  it  ilrown  iietir  ihc 
black  »uil  of  ihc  sub-divitiion  gradually  posses  into  red  uid  ^ 

poor, 

Bdj^lkot  has  the  bc^st  climate  in  tho  district,  the  heat  m 
hot  roonthn  being  kus  oppressive  than  it  is  elsewhere.     Thi; 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  sub-division  bi'iii^  heavier  in 
.and  rivor-sidc  villnp's  than  in  the  higher  urnl 
Jiigulkot,  <lurin^  the  ten  years  ending  1881  Ih. 
2'27  inches  in  187G  to  40'3l  inches  in  1874  and  avemg«d  22-.k;»i 

In  the  black  soil  plains  to  the  ea*t  of  Bd^nlkot  drinkinff  i 
very  Bcarce,  and   tho  villages  are  almost  nil  along  the   baulcis 
"Trishna  in  the  north   and  qf  the  Ghatjirubho,  which, 
rest  to  east  to  the  middle  of  the  sub-division,  abruptly  ■ 
erly  course  till  it  meets  the  Krishna  in  the  north.     In  vi 
from  the  rivers  the  supply  is  scanty. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included 
six  riding  and   1095  load    carts,    70.j7  twobuUixik    and  UK>9i 
bullock  ploughs,    27,733  bullocks,   1G,.5!»8   cows,    30.53    he-l 
and  11,240  Hliu-bufSiloes,  1122  horses,  43,142  sheep  and  goaiti 

882  aases. 

In  1881-82  of  153,205  acres  held  for  tillage.  12,605  acre*  or 
per  cent  were  fallow   or  under  gra&a     Of  the   llO.(3«Ji.»  ucrui 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  100,871  acres  or  7174  mr  r«  nt    * 
of  them  imder  Indian  millet  ^'ua n"  (M.)  or_;'o/«  (K.)  - 
7409  under  spiked  millet  btijri  (M.)  or  naji  (K.)  P».tii. 
5015  imder  wheat  ijhan  (M.)  or  godt  (K.)  Triticum  .i 
under  Italian   millet  rdla  (M.)  kdn(i  (M.)   or  navani  ^iv.l   I'amf 
itulieum,    147G    under     imri   (M.)    mive   (K.)    or    Panicuin    mil 
27   under  maize    mnkcii  (M.)  or  meklc  join  (K.)  Zeu   ma>>i,  und 
under  rice  Unit  (M.)  or  bhntfa  (K.)  Oryza  stitiva.     Pulses  o«a 
5180  acres  or  8-68  per  cent,  200(3  of  them  under  gram  harbJutt 
or  l-adU  (K.)  Cicer  arietinum,  1554  imder  kuJthi  (M.)  or /<' 
Dolit'ho8  biHonis,  705  under  cujan  pea  tur  (M.)or  logri  (K 
indicuH,  50-  under  intuj  (M.)   or  hesaru  (K.)  Phuseolus  rad 
353  imder  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  27C9  acres  or  l'[h 
GOO  of  them  under  linseetl  javiis  (M.)  or  acfashi  (K.)    lAi: 
tissimum,    220  under  gingeUy  seed  fit  (M.)  or  yallu  (K.)  .-^ 
indicum,   and  1934  under  other  oilseeds.     Fibres    occupied  91^ 
acres  or  22' 44  per  cent,  31,541  of  them  under  cotton    kdpu*  ' 
htitti  (K.)  Goee>T)ium  herbaeeum,  and  21  under  Bombay  het 
(M.)  «anflfcu  (K.)  Crotalaria  junceu.  Miscellaneous   i 
acres  or  0'15  per  cent,  6  of  them  under  chillies  mln  i 

siuitkai  (K.)  Capeicimi  fratescens,    and   the  remaining   212 
Various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  96,lo6people85,79SoT  ^5 
IK-r  cent  were  Hindus,  10,295  or  10'70  per  cent  Musuhuilus,  oSChr" 
tiaus,  and  5  Pi'irsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  13^ 
Br^hmans;  15,621  Kurubars,  shepherds ;  6743  lladdis,  6554  Beds 
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Mar^thils,  and  2428  Kshntriyas  or  Clibatris,  husbandmen  ;  1347 

linls, mctiil-workers  ;  1130  KabUgcrs,  fishermen;  903  Shiinpis, 

;  5u8  Rujputs,  soldiers ;  383  Guvandis,  masons ;  319  Gols  or 

cowherds  ;  251  !Mushtigars,  husbandmen ;   187  Suryavanshi  . 

'Iwitc'hers;  161  Patvcgars,  tassel-makers;  138  Komtis,  traders; 

Hhois,     palanquin-bearers;     117     Marwaris,     moneylenders; 

Ilunbars,     labourers ;    88    Kunbis,    husbandmen ;  88    Meditrs, 

iboo-workers ;    66    JIudlidrs,   petty  traders ;    64    Ilgers,    palm- 

•  ■■"•':  54  Jingars,  painters  :  62  Ydklars,  temple-ministrants  :  3f> 

ra,  shopkeepers;  20  Gujars,  traders;    14   Iliivals,  weavers 

fu  S  adars,  di-jfgers  :  863  Lamkns,  carriers  ;  745  Korvis,  labourers  ; 

Dandigdilsars,  beggars ;  95  Diisars,  slaves  ;  43  Gondhlis,  dan- 

;    16   Jogers    and     15    Budbudkcrs,   beggars  ;    13    Dombaris, 

Iblers  ;  10   Adviehinohers,   robbers  ;  10   Ghisudis,   tinkers  ;   10 

Icstlvis,   beggars ;    4734    Mildiga,    vill«ge  servants ;   2451   Holida, 

'jurerB;    17,707  True  Lmgayats;    7394  Gauigs,   oilmen;    1023 

Ivis,  barbers  ;  960   Koshtis,  weavers  ;  676  Kumbhiire,  potters ; 

Kurvinshetis,  grocers  ;  270  Are-Banjigs,  farmers ;  84  NUgars, 

digo-<lyers  ;  82  Gavlia,  milkmen  ;  81  Padaalis,   weavers:  69  Chat- 

jrs,  cluth-scllcrs;  39  Nagliks,  dyers:  and  33  Kursiilis,   bastards; 

Hatkiirs,  hand-loom  weavers  ;  439  Salis,  weavers ;  429  Samgars, 

ler-workers;  342  Pjufits,  weishermen ;  117  Helavs,  beggars;  75 

s,  tanners  ;  39  Kabbere,  husbandmen ;  and  212  Jains,  husbandmen, 

>rsmiths,  and  bangle-sellers. 
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la'gOVa'di,  in  tlie  centre  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  Baxji 

Bijapus  und  Sindgi,  on  the  east  by  Muddebihdl,  on  the  south  by 

10  Krishna  which  separates  it  from  Bagalkot,  and  on  the  west  by 

kijipur.     It  contains  117  Government  and  nine  alienated  viUagos, 

[t«    iircft    is    764    square    miles,    its   1S82   population    86,743   or 

11353    to  the  square  mile,  and  its    1882  land   revenue    £20,033 

(IIh.2,00,:3:30). 

Of  the  764  square  mUcs,  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  in  detail, 
thirty-one  square  miles  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated 
\'illugcH.  Tlie  rest,  according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains 
4-14,400  acres  or  94-60  per  cent  of  arable  land,  19,402  acres  or  415 
per  c<?nt  of  unarable  land,  158  acres  or  0"03  per  cent  of  forests,  and 
5253  acres  or  Ml  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  imd  streams. 
From  the  444,450  acres  of  arablu  land  120,481  acres  have  to  bo 
tukt;n  on  account  of  abenatcd  lands  in  Government  villages. 

The  north  of  the  sub-division  along  the  river  Don  is  vory  rich, 
but  the  centre  and  west  are  sterile,  consisting  of  bar©  treeless  trap 
uplands  or  mdU  with  occasional  black  soil  valleys. 


It«  climate  is  much  like  the  climate  of  Bijapur.     It  has  the  some  Clin 

«iry  blighting  east  winds  in  the  cold  weather  and  the  same  fierce  hot 
bloats  in  April  and  May.  The  rainfall  ut  Bilgev^i  during  the  four 
yc^a^s  euding  18S1  varied  from  15*75  inches  in  1881  to  36'89  inches  in 
1878  and  average<l  27"  81  inches. 

Tho  water-supply  is  poor.     A  few  small  streams  flow  to  join  Ihe  Wa 

-Pi  north  and  the  Kri.shna   in  the  south.     Ponds  and  reeer- 

V'l  iircc,  but  wells  ubouud  in  and  dose  to  all  villages. 
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The  Don  valley  in  the  north  Ib  very  rich  Mack   soU.     The 
BAgevMi  is  red  trap  on    the  uplands  and  black  soil  in   the  1 
The  only  rising  grounds  worth  falling  hills  arc  tho  latcrite  caj 
at  Ingleshvar  and  Nagrad,  and  the  granite  rid^  which  comeei 
the  Krishna  at  Nirgundi.     There  are  no  forests. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included 
riding  and  1162  load  carts.  3780  two-bullock  and  2()02  four-lmllo 
ploughs,  30,503  bullocks,  14,286  cows,  42i>2  ht-huffiiltx^n  and  r 
she-huffaloes,  1315  horses,  41,555  sheep  and  goats,  and  836  its^et. 

In  1881-82  of  286,709  acres  held  fur  tillage,  16,787  acres  or  5>^'  t 
cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.     Of  the  remaining  270,012  a 

were  twice  crop|)ed.     Of  the  270,030  acres  xinder  tiUnc      r 

occupied  192,235  acres  or  71*19  percent,   155,611    > 
Indian  millet  jmn'  (M.)  or  jt>la  (K.)  Sorghtini  \Tilgnre,   2< 
wheat  f//iau  (M.)  or  (juili  (K.)  Tritieum  testiv^im,  9193  uii 
millet  bujri  (M.)  or  miji  (K.)  Penicillaria  spicato,  256  under j 
Java  {M.,)  godhi  (K.)Hordeum  hexastychon,  189  under  ricchht 
or  hhatta  (K.)  Oryza  sativa,  172  under  Itadiun  millet  rdla  (M.) 
(M.)  or  rtavrii  (K.)  Panicum  italicum,  67  under  maize  makdi  (M-) 
mvMlte  jola  (K.)  Zea  mays,    and  325  under  other  grains  of  whi 
details  are  not  given.     Pulses  occupied  13,360  acres  or  4"9l  pwi 
7688  of  them  under  gram  /mrt/aira  (M.)  or  kudli  (K.)  Ciocr 
tinum,  2522  under  cajan  pea  tur  (M.)  or  togri  (K.)  Cajunus  indioM, 
1496  imder  mug  (M.)  or  liesnru  (K.)  Phoseolus rodiatus;  1  J'll    imJ^r 
kulthi  (M.)  or  hurli  (K.)   Dolichos  biflorus,  and   363   w 
pxilscs.    Oilseeds  occupied  13,778acresor  510per  cent,  6<; 
under  gingelly  seed  til  (M.)   or  yaUu  (K.)  Sesamum  indi 
under  linseed  javas  (M.)  or  ngashi  (K.)  Linum  iisitatissimui. 
5528  under  other  oilseeds.     Fibres   occupied   49,030  acres  or 
per  cent,  all  of  them  under  cotton  hipua  (M.)    hatti  (K.)   Go<*> 
herbaccum.     Miscellaneous  crops  occupied    1727  acres  or  U- 
cent,    550   of  them   mider  chiUies  mi7-cht  (M.)  or  menasina}!"  ■ 
Capsicum  frutescene,  200  under  tobacco  tambdku  (M.)  or  ' 
(K.)  Nicotiana  tabacum,  150  under  sugarcane  us  (M.)  or  • 
Saccharum    officinamm,    and    the    remaining  827     under     v«.-Mto 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  86,743  people  76.175  or 
87'81  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  10,568  or  12' 18  per  ctmt  y       '     !«.i 
The  details  of  the  ITindu  castes  are:  2178  BrahmanR  ;  ?''         •    I'i 
bars,  shepherds  ;  4187  Raddis,  husbandmen  :  'U77  Km 
men  :    2821  Mardthas  and  1893  Bedars,  husbandmen  , 
soldiers  ;  745  Panchills,  metal-workers  ;  713  Kshatriyds  or  Cblult 
husbandmen;  424   Gavandis,   masons;  319   Shimpis,   tailors; 
Kimbis,   husbandmen  ;  155  Mushtigers,   husbandmen  ;   144  Ilg«r 
palm-tappers  :  64    Gujars,    traders ;    61    Mudli^ra.    petty    tradert 
63    Suryavanshi-Lads,  butchers:   40  Gols  or  Gollas,   cowherds; 
Lonjiris,  salt-makers  ;  32  Jingars,  painters  ;  32  Komtis,  traders  ; 
Bhois,  palanquin-bearers  ;  8  llavals,   weavers  ;    4  Modars,   \vxm\ 
workers  ;  1325  Vadars,  diggers ;  1032  Lamdns,  carriers  ;  428  K«T 
labourers ;    222    Kuikddis,    bosket-makers ;    53  DiWrs,  slaves ; 
Dombilris,     tumblers;    27     Budbudkcrs,    beggars;    20    Goi 
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icere ;    10    GhiaAdis,  tinkers;   4031    MddigB,  village  servants;     Chapter' 
8'">I0   HoL'jIs,   labourers;    21,8G8    True  Lingayats ;    4073    Giinigs,      Sub-Diviaic 
oilmen  ;     1940    Kudvakkalgers,  liusbundmen  ;  1440  Ilande  Vozira, 
shepherds  ;    1134  Nhilvie,   barbers  ;    1036    Are-Ban  jigs,   farmers  ;  • 
97^i  Kurabhdrs,  pottera :  907  Koshtis,  weavers ;  342  KursAlis,  bastards; 
109  Chatters,  eloth-sellcrsi ;  91  Sliilgiirs,  flower-sellers  ;  70  KaUvanta, 
dancing-girls;  Or)  NilgtJrs,  indign-dyers  ;   1570  Ilutkiirs,  hand-loom 
Wfuvers  ;  507 Parits,  wushermcn ;  317  Samgdrs,  leather-workers;  213 
Guravs,  temple   sen^anta  ;  98  Dhors,  tanners  :  91)  Ilelavs,  beggars  ; 
30  Sabs,   weavers;  and  108  Jains,  husbandmen,  coppersmiths, and 
bigngle-sellera. 

BXia'pur  in  the  north-west  centre  of  the  district  is  bounded  on  the 
north  T>y  Tndi,  on  t lie  east  by  Sindgi  and  Bagevadi,  on  the  south 
by  tbe  Krishna  which  separates  it  f rom  Bagalkot,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Jumkhaudi  and  Karajgi  states.  It  contains  ninety-eight  * 
Government  and  ten  alienated  villages.  Its  area  is  8G9  square 
milcSj  its  18S1  population  76,896  or  88"59  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
ISSl  land  revenue  £12,587  (Us.  1,25,870). 

Of  the  869  square  miles  864  have  been  surveyed  in  detail. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  sixty-seven  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  468,501 
acres  or  9r28  per  cent  of  arable  land,  19,580  acres  or  381  per  cent 
of  unarable  laud,  2002  acres  or  0"39  per  cent  of  forests,  and  23,169 
•eres  or  4ol  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams. 
From  the  468,501  acres  of  arable  land  98,787  acres  have  to  be  taken 
oa  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

In  the  south-oast,  all  along  the  valley  of  the  Don,  Bijrtpur  is 
remarkably  fertile,  and  the  villages  though  not  frequent  are  rich. 
In  the  north  and  particularly  in  the  north-west,  the  land  is  ex- 
tremely barren,  chiefly  bare  rocky  treeless  uplands. 

The  valley  of  tie  Don  is  very  rich  black  soil.  The  centre  and  north 
of  tlie  sub-division  consists  of  waving  uplands  of  reddish  trap  with 
rare  valleys  of  black  soil  between  them.  The  whole  sub-division  is 
trap.  There  are  no  hills  but  in  the  extreme  north  is  a  range  of 
uplands  of  unusual  height,  and  at  Mamdapur  in  the  south-west  ia  a 
notable  range  of  six  or  seven  low  hdJs. 

The  climate  is  rather  feverish  but  on  the  whole  is  fair.  The 
rains  arc  cool  and  pleasant ;  the  cold  weather  very  dry  and  with 
blighting  cast  winds  ;  the  hot  weather  very  trving  with  a  fierce 
hot  wind  all  day  relieved  by  a  night  breeze  trom  the  sea.  At 
Bij^pur  during  the  ten  years  ending  1 881  the  rainfall  varied  from  5"01 
inches  in  1870  to  4562  inches  in  1877  and  averaged  2388  inches. 

Besides  the  Don  a  number  of  small  streams  flow  through  the 
jjulwlivision  south-cast  to  join  the  Don  or  north-east  to  join  the 
iJhima,  but  they  never  liold  much  wuter  and  are  dry  in  the  hot 
'wmther.  Ponds  are  seoirce  and  easily  fill  with  silt,  but  there  is  an 
•xcollent  supply  of  well  water  in  almost  every  village. 

Accordiiig  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  1173 
load  carta,  2054  two-bullock   and  1997  four-bullock  ploughs,  22,747 
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bullocks,  13,521  cows,  2035  bc-buffUloeB  and  6883  she-ba&Iocs.  IM 

borsos,  49,040  sboep  oiid  goata,  and  711  oases. 

In  1881-82  of  294,201  acres  bold  for  tillage,  42,107  ncn»ot  Ull 
per  cent  wore  fallow    or  under  grass.     Of  tbe   reinmning  - 
acres  80  were  twice  cropptd.     Or  the  252,174  acres  un-^  ' 
groin  crops  occupied  212,784  acres  or  84"?37  per  cent, 
them  under  Indian  millet  Jvdrl  (M.)  or  jola  (K.)  S- 
23,03(J  under  spiked  millet  lujri  (M.)  or  saji  (K.)  Pi: 
21,421  under  wheat  f//ia«  (M.)  or  tjodi  (K.)  Triti    i  i.      :     ii 
1109   under  rice    hhdt   (M.)  or    hhafta  (K.)Or\/.a  iu.! 
occupied  13,88(j  acres  or  5-50   per  cent,  10,092  of  them 
harbhara  (M.)  or  kadli   (K.)    Cicer  arietinuni,    1352  cajntj 
(M.)  or  togri  (K.)  Cajanus  indieue,  438  xrnder  mug  (M,)  or 
(K.)   PhaseoluB   rudiatus,  ajid  2004   under   otber  pulses.      ' 
occupied  7001   acres  or  2'77  per  cent,  1471  of  them  under  g 
seed  ^7  (M.)  or  yallu   (K.)  Sesamum   indicum,    850    undi>r  liasai 
Javati  (M.)  or    a^^ashi   (K.)    Linum  usitatis-Himum,  and  4(\S\i  uti'Iit 
other  oilseeds.     Fibres  occupied  17,024  acres  or  t>'98  per  oeii; 
them  under  cotton  hrpus  (M.)  hatti    (K.)   Gossypium  her' 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  879  acres  or  0'34  per  cent,  lO' 
Bugurcuue  vs   (M.)   or  knhhu  (K.)  Saccbarum  ofncinarum,    jh.i  * 
remuiniuj^  711  under  varioua  vegetables  and  fi-uits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  76^896  people  67 
8741  per  cent  were  Hindus,  9G46  or  12d4  percent  V."    ' 
Parsis,  and  8  Christians.     The  details  of  the  Hindu  i 
Bruhmans:  8H38  Kurubars,  shepherds  .:3964  Mnrrt,thas-,  h- 
2208  Kublij^ers,  fishermen ;  1420  Raddis,  husbandmen  ;  1*' 
soldiers;  9G8  Gavandis,  masons;  G75    Lon/iris.    salt-mjiki 
BedarSjhuabandmen;  514  Sbirapis,  tailors  :  469  Ktinbis,  hn 
446     Pilnchdls,     metal-workers;    257    Hanbars,    laboi. 
Kshatriyds    or    Cbhatris,    husbandmen;     130     SuryaM. 
butchers;    98    Gols   or   GoUus,  cowherds:    70  Gujars,  tr  'I 
Ilgers,  palm-tappers ;    01  lihoia,    ptdanquin-bcurers :     " 
weavers  ;  55  Meddrs,  bamboo-workers;  31  Mush  tigers,  hu 
31  Kalals,  distillers  ;  26  Jingars,  painters  ;  20  Agarvttls,  hu 
and  8  Oshtaras,  beggars  ;  1335  Vadars,  diggers  ;  1255  Kor\ ,  . 
ers  ;  699  Lamrtns,  carriers  ;  384  Gosdvis,  beggars  ;  1 58  Dasars. 
68    Gondhli.s,   dancers ;  31    Advichinchers,  robbers ;    21   K 
and  20  Budbudkers,    beggars;   14  Ghisadis,  tinkers;  11  !>•': 
tumblers  ;     6   Bbdts,   beggars  ;     3977    Ilolids,    labour 
Madigs,  village  sonants:    17,982  True  Lingjlynts  ;   4> 
oilmen ;    1974  Kudvakkalgers,   husbandmen ;     1305    Ai-c-litmji^'^ 
husbandmen;  865  Kuruvinshettis,   grocers;  768  Nhdvis,  bu'i'S- 
GGl  Kumbhars,  potters  ;  515  Koshtis,  weovers;  350  Hande-i< 
husbandmen;      246     Kursalis,     bastards:      224      Hui  ' 
shepherds:    176   Gavlis,   milkmen;    23   KalAvanls,  dan 
665  Sam giirs,  leather- workers  ;  351  Guravs,    temple-aer\ 
Parits,  washermen  ;  268  Ilatkflrs,  hond-loom  weavers ;   ■.  '• 
tanners ;  29  SAlis,  weavers  ;    25  Helava,  beggars  ;    and  <itib  J»a»» 
husbandmen,  coppersmiths,  and  bangle-sellers. 
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HuQi^md  in  the  extreme  south-east  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 

le  Ivn'sliiiii  separating  it  from  MuddebihAl,  on  the  east  and  south  by 

iG  '^i/.iim'a  territory,  and  on  the  west  by  B^dmi  and  Bagalkot. 

contains  192  Government  and  twenty-five  alienated  villages.     Its 

>a  is  518  square  miles,  its  1881  popidation  80,037  or  lo4ol  to  the 

juare  mUe,  and  its  1882  yearly  land  revenue  £12,105  (Rs.  1,21,050). 

Of  the  518  square  miles  all  of  which  have    been    surveyed  in 
1,  seventy  square   miles  are  occupied  by   the  lands  of  alienated 
iges     The  rest,  acc-ording  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,   con- 
is  247,854  acres  or  86' 34  per  cent  of  arable  land,  11,906  acres  or 
I'll  per  cent  of  unarable  land,  13,856  acres  or  4*82  per  cent  of  forests, 
id  13,443  acres  or  4'68  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
From  the  247,854  acres  of  arable  land  77,531  acres  have 
be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  4n  Government  villages. 
Except  some  parts  in  the  west  bordering  on  the  Malprabha  where 
le  flut-toppcd  sundstone  hills  at  some  pointa  stretch  three  or  four 
ilea  inland,  the  subdivision  ia  an  open  well  tilled  black  soil  plain  with 
ly  rich  villages.     At  the  south-west  near  Gudur  is  an  exceedingly 
gij  and  hilly  sandstone  tract.      Almost  all  the  villages  on  the 
)uthcm  border  are  in  ,thc  neighbourhood  of  hills  cither  in  lines  or 
stached  blocks  of   felspar.     Bush-covered  patches  of  arable  waste 
the  only  woodlands  in  the  sub-division.     None  of  the  hills  yield 
ful  timber  and  many  of  their  sides  arc  bare.     Except  in  the  hilly 
ith-west  tJie  soil  is  mostly  black  and  very  rich. 

In  the  hot  months  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  but  during  the  rest 
the  year  the  climate  of  Hungund  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  district. 
the  hilly  south-west  the  rainfall  is  partial.     At  Hungund  during 

|[e  ten  vears  ending  1881  the  rainfall  varied  from  8'75  inches  in  1876 

'>  41-22  in  1 878  and  averaged  23-37  inches. 

Hungund  has  a  good  water-supply.     Besides  the  Krishna  which 
►mi>i  the  north  boundary  and  the  ilalprabha  which  forms  the  west 
\ ,  several  streams  continue  to  run  throughout  the  year.     In 
Nv  places  is  the  water  unwholesome. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  forty- 
fht  rifling  and  914  loud  carts,  6836  two-bullock  and  937  four-bul- 
ploughfl.  21,511  bullocks,  10,064  cows,  3394  he-buffaloes  and 
^«he-bui^}JoeB,  635  horses,  26,25 1  sheep  and  goats,  and  450  asses. 

1 8S1  -82  of  1 66,728  acres  held  for  tillage,  8147  acres  or  5- 1 9  per 
tnt  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  148,581  acres  imder  tillage, 
un  crops  occupied  94,577  acres  or  6365  per  cent,  74,805  of  them 
'bt  Indian  millet  7  tviri  (M.)  or  join  (K.)  Sorghum  vulgare,  8600 
wheat  ghan  (M.)  or  gudi  (K.)  Triticum  sesti-siim,  5327  under 
millet  hnjri  (M.)  or  aaji  (K.)  PeniciUaria  spicata,  4084 
ider  Italian  millet  rdUi  (M.)  hing  (M.)  or  navani  (K.)  Panicum 
icnro,  287  under  vari  (M.)  or  save  (K.)  Panicum  miliare,  247 
Icr  rico  hKdi  (M.)  or  bhatta  (K.)  Oryza  satiya,  five  under  maizo 
~  ¥  (M.)  or  meklce  }ola  (K.)  Zea  mays,  and  1222  under  other 
of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  6401  acres 
txnit,  2628  of  them  under  gram  harhhara  (M.)  or  hadU 
nrictinuin.  1170  under  cajaJi  jx-a  ttir  (M.)  or  iog\'i  {K.) 
af77-« 
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Cajanusmdiciis,  811  under  ^-u/Mj'f M.)  or  hurli  (K.)  Dolicho*  liflo 

681  under  »t Iff/  (M.)  or  henam  (K.)  Phusecilus  nuliatQB  ;  and  1 II 

other  pulses.     Oilseeds  occupied  121)2  acres  or  0  87  {tor  cfTit,  4!7 

them  under  linseed  ^/i i'fi«  (M.)  or  cujathi  (K.)  LinuHi    i 

three  under  gingelly  seed   HI  (M.j  or  yalln  (K.)S*:8aui  i« 

and  872  under  other  oilseeds.     Fibres  occupied  47,014  ncrr^  i«r  3li 

per  cent,  47,010  of  them  under  cotton /.*u/»m»  (M.)  hatH  (K.)  Qonoj] 

herbaceum,    and  four   under  Bombay  hemp  tiif/    fM.)   nanabu 

Crotalaria  juncea.     Miscellaneous  crops  oc<       '    '    ^' 

per  cent,  8<'3  under  tobacco  tainhdku  (M.)  or 

tabacum,  43  under  chillies  mirchi  (M.)  or  menu^inaJcai 

frutescens,  and  tlie  remaining  1G9    under    various     v- 

fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  sliow  that  of  80.037 
91'64  per  cent  were  Hindus,  G668  or  8' 33  per  cent  M 
Christians.     Tlie  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:    lt>lu   iJi 
13,683  Kurubars,  shepherds  ;  4265  Raddis  and  3441  Bedars,  hs 
men ;  1083   PAnchdls,  meftol-workers  ;   1036   Kabligers,   fiafaei 
1035  Kshatriy^s  or  Chhatris,  husbandmen  ;  763  Shim-    ■    •-■ 
722  Guvandia,  masons ;   619  Maruth^s,  husbandmen  ; 
Gollas,   cowherds;    217    Patvegars,    tassel-makers;     1^ 
traders;    129   Suryavanshi  Lfids,   butchers;  100   Bhois.    ;    .  r 
bearers;    79   Mushtigers,    husbandmen;    73  Rajputs.    -  M.  n 
Jingars,  painters  ;  48  Hanbdrs,  labourers;   39  Gujars,    iiaii'.r* 
M^rwdris,    moneylenders ;  32  Ilgers,    palm-tappere ;    23   Y 
temple-ministrants ;    17  Oshtams,    beggars;    17    Rdvals,    wea^ntfil 
14  Medirs,  bamboo-workers  ;   1335  Vadars,  diggers  ;   953 
carriers ;  829   Korvis,  labourers ;  282   Ddsars,   slaves  ;   38 
beggars  ;  31    Dombarie,  tumblers;  30  Advichincbers,  rohbcrtj 
Budbudkers  and  6  Bhats,  beggars  ;  3756  Matligs,    ATllage  Bernint»J 
2001  Holids,  labourers  ;  15,003  True  Lingdyats  ;  4058  Ganigs^oiliaA] 
2977    Are-Banjigs,    husbandmen;    1232    Koshtis,     wearore ; 
Nhavis,   barbers  ;  689   Nagliks,  dyers  ;   675    Ilande-Vaadriv 
herds  ;   518  KumbhArs,  potters  ;  189  Kuruvinsheltis,  grocers 
Kurs&lis,  bustards  ;  109  Nilgara,  indigo-dyers  :  7tS  Pods   '  m 

65  Kudvakkalgers,  husbandmen  ;  50  Gavlis,  milkmen  ;  J 
beggars:   4790  Hatkjtrs^  hand-loom  weavers;   1166  Kabbers, 
bandmen  ;  449  Parits,  washermen  ;  305  Sdlis,  weavers ;  235   Chik'^ 
Kuruvinavars,  weavers;  151   Samgdrs,   leather-workers;  64  Hflnv 
beggars  ;  14  Guruvs,  temple-servants  ;  4  Dhora,  timners;  and 
Jains,  husbandmen,  coppersmiths,  and  bangle-aellers. 

Indi,  in  the  extreme  north,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north^ 
eaJst  by  the  Bhima,  separating  it  from  the  Sholapur  sub-division 
Sholapur  on  the  north  and  the  Akalkot  state  and  the  Niacilini's  tcr 
tory  on  the  north-east,  on  the  east  by  Sindgi,  on  the  south  by  Siadji 
and  Bijiipur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Jnth  and    S^ngli  states, 
contains  118  Government  and  eighteen  alienated  villages.     It« 
is  871  square  miles,  its  1881  population  71,940  or  82'59  to  the  srjnar 
mile,  and  its  1882  knd  revenue  £17,431  (Rg.  1,74,310). 

Of  the    871    square  miles  840   have    been    aurveytti   n\  ucian. 
According  to  the  revenue    sune}'    returns    123   square     miltd  41*1 
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pied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.     Tlie  rest  contains  454,61 9 

or  94' 90  per  cent  of  arable  land,  81'74  acres  or  170  per  cent 

nnarable  land,  284  acres  or  0*05   \icr  cent  of  forests,  and  1 5,648 

or  li"26  per  cent   of   village  sites,   roads,  rivers,    and  streams. 

the  454,619  acres  of  arable  land  64,752    acres  hare  to  be 

on  account  of  alienated  landa  in  Government  villages. 

Except  in  and  near  villages  where  are  occasional  clumps  of   hdbhul 
and  a  sprinkling  of  tamarind  and  nint,    Indi  is  an  unbroken 
id  almost  treclcaa  plain.  Along  the  Bhima  the  land  is  rich  and  well 
led  and  broken  at  mtervals  by  villages.  Towards  the  south-west  and 
t  in  the  old  revenue  divisions  of  ilalsangi,  Bdrdol,and  Horti  the  land 
waving  and    covered  with  stones,   which,   when  not  too  thickly 
itrewn,  are  no  hindrance  to  cultivation  and  by  checking  evaporation 
p  the  soil  moist  and  cool.     Halsangi  ]ias  not  a  single  hill,  though 
r©  and  there  are  some  rocky  eminences  perfectly  barren  except 
n  the  rainy  season  clothes  them  with  a  scanty  covering  of  spoar- 
■\(\  stunted  brushwood.     A  few  such  eminences  are  found  also 
north   of  the  Bardol  division  ;  but  to  the  south  of  it  in  the 
of  Lulatgaon,  Jagjivni,  Ichgeri,  and   Kanur,  a  hilly 
which  passes  through  the  north  of  Horti.      These  brushwc 
lly   tracts  are  now  used  for  grazing.     Towards  the  south  and 
-east    near   Hutturki,   T^mba,    and  Shirshad,  and  along  the 
lams  running  by  those  \4llages,  the  country  is  more  populous  and 
stter  cultivated,  and  the  villages  are  comparatively  rich. 

In  the  low  lying  plains  and  in  the  Bhima  valley,  the  soil  is  chiefly 
regur  or  block ;  in  the  uplands  it  is  poor  being  composed  almost 
loUy  of  crumbled  trap  and  towards  the  east  large  tracts  are  more 
le«s  covered  with  atones.  On  the  whole  the  soil  is  rich.  There  is 
ittle  gardening  ;  what  there  is  is  mostly  of  sugarcane  and  plantain. 

The  climate  of  Tndi  is  dry.     During  the  hot  season  the  heat   is  in- 

ise,  unbearable  during  the  day  and  in    the   early  hours   of   night» 

causing  fever  and  other  discuses.     In  April    and   May  the  ther- 

ietor  sometimes  rises   to   lO^*^.     In   the  beginning  of  the  rainy 

sou  the  climate  is  unhealthy.     Later    on  it   improves   and  in    the 

>ld  season  it  is  healthy.     The  rainfiJl  is  capricious  especially  in  the 

irly  part  of  the  south-west  monsoon.     Near  Horti  and   towards  the 

Ilv  part  of  the  sub-division  rain  is  more  plentiful  than  in  the  north. 

Indi,  during  the  ten  years  ending   1881,  the  rainfall  varied  from 

14   inches   in    1876  to  4559  inches  in  1878  and  averaged  2736 

ich(!ti. 

Indi  is  well  off  for  wn tor.     The  chief  supply   is  from   the  streama 

flow  into  the    Bhima  and    which   hold  water   throughout   the 

The  villages  on  theUhima  draw  their  supply  from  that  river. 

tn  Q  few  villages  which  have  no  streams  that  hold  water   throughout 

ihv  year,  the  supply  in   the  hot  season  is    from  wells  dug  in   dry 

itream  bedH. 

According  to  the  1 882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  twenty-one 

<linK'  and  1202  loud  c«ri«,  1948  two-bullock  and  2289   four-bullock 

'       '".STS  bullocks,  12,209  cows,  3346  he-buffaloc«   and  6440 

,  1236  horses,  56,350  sheep  and  goats,  and  505  asaes. 
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In  1881-82  of  295,763  acreu  held  for  tUluge,  27,942  acres  or  Oi 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.     Of  the  remaining  267,821 
184  were  twice  cropped.     Of  the  268,005  acres  under   tillni?^ 
crops  occupied    222,513   acres  or  8302  per  cent,  1^'  t| 

under  Indiun  millet  j/cfrW  (M.)  or  jola  (K.)  Sorghum  vl.,^  i 
under  spiked  millet  Mjri  {M.)  or  gaji  (K.)  Penicilluria  spicato, 
under  wheat  ^/(a«  (M.)  or  godi  (K.)  Triticum  fostivum,  1668  un<i 
rico  bhdt  (M.)  or  hhatta  (K.)    Oryza  sativo,   81    under  Italian 
rdla  (M.)  lidng  (M.)  or  navani  (K.)  Pauicum  italicum,  78  under  ma 
makdi  (M.)  or   mekkc  jola  (K.)  Zea  mays,  32  under  barley  jao  (1 
or    godhi    (K.)    Hoixleum    hexastychon,    and    1657    under    otl 
grains   of   which   details   are   not   given.     Pulses   occupied  11. II 
acres  or   4*23  per  cent,  5687    of    thera    under    gram      harhh 
(M.)  or    kadli  (K.)   Cicer  arietinum,     3233    under    eajon   pea 
(M.)  or  togri  (K.)  Cajanus  iiTdicue,  671  under  mnj/  (M.)  or  hemnru  (1 
PhaseoluB  radiatus,   5!)6   under  kulthi  (M.)   or  hurli   (K.)    DoU< 
biflorus,   and    1151    under    other  pulses.     Oilseetls   occupied  20,6 
acres  or  7"69  per  cent,  13,477  of  them  under  linseed  Jarov    (M.) 
ayashi  (K.)  Linum  usitutissimum,  1 104  under  gingelly  seed    til 
or  yallu,  (K.)  Sesumum  indicum,    and  6036  under   other  oi" 
Fibres  occupied  1 1,788  acres  or  4  39  per  cent,  11,727  of   them 
cotton  hipus  [M.)  luitti  (K.)  Gossypium  herbueeum,  and    61    und 
Bombay  hemp  idif  (M.)  sanabu  (K.)  Crotalaria   juncea.     Misculla 
0U8  crops  oceupied  1749  acres  or  0*65  per  cent,  486   of  them 
tobacco  iamhdkn  (M.)  or  hagetmjrpu  (K.)  Nicotiaua  tabacum,  43 
chillies  mirchi  (M.)  or  menasl^iakai   (K.)    Capsicum  frutesoei 
under  sugarcane  us  (M.)  or  kabbu  (K.)  Saccharum   offivinarum, 
the  remaining  400  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  71,940  people  GV 
89"49  per  cent  were  Hindus,   7539  or  1()'47  per  cent  M  ua^j 

19  Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  2'.>o»  *...i,u 
9676  Kurubars,  shepherds  ;  2959  Kabligers,  fishermen  ;  2872  Ml 
thds,  husbandmen  ;  2443  Gavandis,  masons;  082  Kajputfl,  sqJ  * 
412  Bedars,  husbandmen  ;  339  Shimpis,  tailors  ;  305  Panchdlv 
workers;  191  Kshatriy^s,  husbandmeu  ;  190  Bhoisjpalanquin-beai 
170  Raddis,  husbandmen;  132  Suryavanehi  IjAi1»,  bulelicru ; 
Gujars;  29  Komtis,  traders;  21  Meddrs,  bamboo-workers;  19  Ilgens 
palm-tappers;  16  Rdvals,  weavers;  1349  Vadars,  diggers;  540 
Lamiins,  carriers;  464  Korvis,  labourers;  165  Gondhlis,  doncorsj 
81  Kilikets,  beggars  ;  56  Dorabitris,  tumblers ;  4o  Budbufikors, 
5  Bhats,  beggars:  1054  M^rligs,  village  servonts;  I8.7ii4 
Lingfiyats;  4258  Ganigs,  oilmen;  2391  Kudvukktil;- 
men;    1602    Koshtis,   weavers;    1424    Are-Baujigs,  ;di 

806  NhiLvis,  barbers :  644  Kumbhars,  potters ;  540  Jlando-V 
shopherda  ;  360  Kursalis,  bastards;  310  Ndgliks,  dyers  :  273  Chat 
cloth-sellers  ;  212  Nilg^rs,  indigo-dyers  ;  134  Milg^re,  flowor-aell 
71  Gavlia,  milkmen  ;  52  Kolavonta,  dancing-girls;  1247  ^m| 
leather-workers;  1158  Hatkars,  hand-loom  weavers;  093  Q\ 
temple  servants ;  405  Parits,  washermen  ;  283  Dhors,  tannera : 
fielavs,  beggars ;  68  Sdlis,  weavers ;  24  Kabbers,  husbandman ; 
801  Jains,  husbandmen,  coppersmiths,  and  bangle-sellers. 
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Muddebihal  in  the  south-east  centre  of  the  district  ia  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bind gi,  on  the  east  by  the  Niznm's  territory,  on  the  south 
by  the  Krishna  river  separating  it  from  Hungund  and  B^golkot,  and 
on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Bagevddi  and  Sindgi.  It  contains  128. 
Government  and  tliirty-three  alienated  villages.  Its  area  is  564  square 
milcfl,  its  1881  population  65,024  or  llo'^Q  to  the  square  mile,  and 
its  1882  hind  revenue  £14,048  (Rs.  1,40,480). 

Of  tlie  564  square  miles  530  have  been  surveyed  in  dotaU. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  114  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  272,428 
acres  or  94"67  per  cent  of  arable  land,  12,432  acres  or  4*32  j)er  cent 
of  unarable  huid,  and  forty-eight  acres  or  0"01  per  cent  of  forcpta,  and 
2852  acres  or  0'99per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams. 
From  thf  272,428  acres  of  arabk"  land  53,160  acres  have  to  be  taken 
on  account  ot  alienated  lands  in  (iovcrntJent  villages. 

In  the  north  of  the  sub-division  is  the  rich  valley  of  the  Don  and 
the  central  plateau  of  sandstone  and  limestone  is  fiiirly  fertile.  But 
the  south  and  south-east  is  a  barren  tract  of  metamorjjUiu  granite 
coveri«d  with  great  boulders,  and  fairly  fertile  only  i^ose  to  the 
Krishna. 

The  soil  varies  greatly.  In  the  south  it  is  metamorphic  granite, 
and,  except  close  to  the  Krishna,  is  very  sterile.  Then  conies  a 
guddt-n  rirte  to  a  sandstone  plateau,  which,  further  north,  passes  into 
the  famous  Trtlikot  limestone,  and,  on  the  higher  ridges,  is  capj)ed  with 
the  south  most  flows  of  the  Deccim  trap.  The  soil  on  these  trap  cover- 
ings is  always  very  poor  but  the  sandstone  and  limestone  when  not 
too  ntar  the  surface,  yield  good  crops.  The  sandstone  uplands  rise 
sharply  from  the  granite  plain  so  that  from  one  side  Ihey  look  liko 
hills.  N^igarbctta  about  ten  miles  east  of  MuddebihAl  is  a  i-emark- 
ftblo  though  low  hill,  a  trap  outlier  standing  by  itself  in  the  middle 
erf  the  granite  plain.     Otherwise  Muddebihdl  is  without  hills. 

The  climate  of  Muddebihfll  is  reckoned  more  feverish  than  that  of 
(dther  Bij'vpur  or  Bagevadi,  but  the  hot  winds  are  jx^rhaps  not  so 
fieri -e  ua  those  that  blow  over  the  trap  uplands.  At  JIuddubihAl, 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  varied  from  OlO  inches 
in  1876  to  42' 41  inches  in  1874  and  averaged  23"30  inches. 

The  Don  forms  the  northern  and  the  Krishna  the  southern 
fKnindai-v'  of  the  sub-division  and  to  join  them  a  numl)er  of  smuU 
Bt!  "  ■\v  in  the  cold  wculher  through  the  sub-divisions  but  they 

Bi.  i!i(aul  and  ilisappcar  in   the   not  weather.     Ponds  are  few, 

but  tjvtsry  village  haa  capital  wells. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  fifty-six 
riding  iuu\  f<ss  loud  carts,  4059  two-bullock  and  3383  four-bullock 
pi  .'1,227  buUoiks,   10,803  cows,  2008  he-buffaloes  and  7887 

si:'  ■'^•^,  1024  horses,  33,132  sheep  and  goats,  and  541  asses. 

In  1881-82  of  185,948  acres  held  for  tiUago,  10,054  acres  or  5'40 
per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  gross.  Of  the  175,894  ocrcs  under 
tillagi\  gruir  crnjm  occupied  118,454  acres  or  67  34  per  cent,  94,295 
of  ihcm  ui'  I  iim  millet /r/irii  (M.)  or  join  (K.)  Sorghum  vulgure, 
11,480  uii  1  .  a  ghau  (Xt.)  or<;otJ«  (K.)  Triticum  o&etivum,  10,237 
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under  spiketl  niillet  hajri  (M.)  or  ttaji  (K.)  Peuicillaria  spiuita, 
under  rice  hUdt  (M.)  or  bhatin  (K.)  Oryza  satjvn  i "  ■--'  -  i..  ,i  .. 
(M.)  godfii  (K.)  Hordeum  bexostvchon,  and  2 
.of  which  details  uro  not  given.  Piilses  occupimi  uUL'ys  ii'.rus  ur  • 
per  cent,  3580  of  them  under  grum  harbham  (M.)  or  k(utli  (K.)  Cii 
arictinuni,  188G  under  ciijan  pea  tur  (M.)  or  iogn  {K.)  Cajauo 
indiouB,  and  (323  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  oet:upie<l  4179  acii 
or  237  per  cent,  1 40U  of  them  under  gingelly  seed  til  (M.)  or  y^til 
(K.)  Sesamum  indiciun,  276  under  linseed  jnvoft  (M.)  or  <ujashi  (T 
Linum  usitatiasimum,  and  2494  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres 
pied  46,651  acres  or  26-o2  per  cent,  46,007  of  them  undor 
Icdpria  (M.)  or  hatti  (K.)  Gossypium  herbuccum,and  144  un-JerBr 
hemp  tiig  (M.)  or  satiuhu  (K.)  Crotalariu  juncea.     >!  r^' 

occupied   512  acres   or  029  per  cent,   213  of  tb.  lih 

fafnbdkii  (M.)  ot  hagesoppu  (C)  Nicotiaua  tabacimi,   44  under  »«, 
cane  us  (M.)  or  kabbu  (K.)  Saccharum  otticinarum,  and  the  rw 
ing2o5  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  65,024  people  57, i 
88"91  per  cent  were  Hindus  nnd  7211  or  1108  per  cent  ilusul; 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  1584  Brahmans  ;  14,218  Kti 
bars,  shepherds  ;  6212  Raddis  and  2271  Bedars,  husbandJmen  ;  li 
Kabligers,  fishermen  ;   1053  Marathds,  husbandmen;  715  iluvaadi^ 
masons  ;  700  Shimpis,  tailors ;    435  Kshtitriyjls,  husbaudmeii ;  3" 
Rajputs,    soldiers ;    341     Pjlnchdls,     metal-workers :    259    Kc 
traders  ;  190  Tigers,  palra-t^ippers  ;  169  Gola  or  Qollas,  cowl 
102  Jingars,  painters  ;  83  Suryavanshi-Lads,  butchers  r  50 
traders  ;  30  MdrwAris,  moneylenders  ;  27  Kunbis,  husbandmen  ' 
Bhois,   palanquin-bearers ;    17    Medij«,    bamboo-workers ;    and 
LonAris,  salt-makers  ;  1333  Vadars,  diggers  ;  446  Lamans,  carrier 
389    Eaik^dis,    basket-makers ;    99    D^sars,    slaves ;     76    Koni 
labourers  ;  50  Jogers,  beggars  :   49  Gondhlis,  dancers  :  22  Budbud 
kers,   beggars;    11   Ghisddis,   tinkers:   and   11    Kilikets,  beggar 
3323   M^Mgs,    village   servants ;    2812   Hulias,  labourers ;  T2,4| 
True  Lingiiyats  ;  1379  Koshtis,  weavers  ;  1277  G^nigs,  oilmen ; 
Kumbhars,   potters;    671    Nhdvis,   barbers;   238    Kudvakkj 
husbandmen  ;  181  Kursabs,  bastards  ;  118  Are-Bonjigs,  husbant 
23  Gavbs,  milkmen  :  22  Nagliks,  dyers  ;  373  Parif^,  washei 
349   Hatkilrs,  hand-loom  weavers ;   340    Quravs,  templij-sei 
212    Samgars,  leather-workers ;     130   Kabbcrs,    husbandmen  ; 
Bhors,  tanners ;  75  Helavs,  beggars ;  48  SdHs,  weavers ;  aad 
Joins,  husbandmen,  coppersmiths,  and  bangle-sellers. 

Sindgi  in  the  north-east  nf  the  district  is  bounded  on 
the  Jtstumu  separating  it  from  the  Afzulpur  state 
territory,  on  the  east  by  Shorapur  in  the  Ivizjl] 
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south  by  the  Don  separating  it  from  B^gevMi  and  Muddebihil, 
on  the  west  by  Indi  and  Bijapur.     It  contains  136  Government 
fourteen  alienated  villages.     Its  tirea  is  812  square  miles,   its  U 
population   72,650  or  8936  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  188'2 
revenue  £18,823  (Rs.  1,88,230). 

Of  the  812  square  loiles  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  in  d«t 
forty-eight  sqaare  miles  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  tilit 
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Tillages.  The  rest,  according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains 
468,474  acres  or  9o"94  per  cent  of  arable  land,  16,415  acres  or  3' 36 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  forty-four  acres  of  forests,  and  335G  acres 
or  •••(j8  per  cent  of  ^nllage  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From* 
e  408,474  acres  of  arable  land  78,787  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
ant  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

Except  some  villages  on  the  Bhima  the  east  of  Sindgi  is  a  rough 
rocky  plain  with  rapid  and,  in  some  cases,  abrupt  undulations.  It  is 
Bcantily  cultivated,  treeless,  and  monotonous,  with  scarcely  an  object 
to  relieve  the  eye.  The  portion  of  the  subdivision  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhima  to  the  north  and  east  is  a  black  soil  plain  separated  by  long, 
low  flat  etej>-like  risings  of  trap.  The  soil  is  usually  the  wearing  of 
the  trap  and  laterite  in  belts  and  patches  of  gray  and  dark  red  and 
sometimes  sandy.  AlmoHt  the  only  vegetation  is  from  stunted  hdhhul 
trees.  The  plain  is  well  tilled,  imd,  along  the  river  banks,  is  dotted* 
with  rich  villages.  In  the  south  the  part  watered  by  the  Don  is  the 
best  tilled  portion  of  the  sub-division.  The  land  along  the  bonks  of 
tfje  Don  is  extremely  rich,  full  of  gardens  of  mango  and  other  fruit 
tl«e8.  The  \allage8  whose  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  compact  light 
coloured  limestone  which  breaks  in  large  slabs,  have  a  neat  and 
clean  look  wanting  in  other  parts.  In  the  south-west  the  cotmtry 
included  in  the  division  of  Hippargi,  except  in  village  sites  and 
garden  lands,  is  bare  of  trees.  The  plains  become  natter  wider 
■ixd  more  broken  by  streams,  otherwise  the  country  from  Sindgi  by 
Hippargi  to  Ingloshvar  differs  little  from  that  between  the  Bhima 
and  Sindgi. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  and  the  Don  the  soil  is  deep  rich 
reaur  or  black.  The  uplands  are  covered  with  a  shallow  loam, 
often  strewn  mth  boulders,  tillage  is  mostly  confined  to  the  vaDeys, 
which,  enriched  by  the  earth  washed  from  the  slopes,  yield  fair  crops. 

In  the  hot  weather  the  climate  of  Sindgi  is  oppressive.  In  the 
aouth  it  is  a  little  cooler  than  in  the  cast  and  in  the  north.  The  rain- 
fall, except  in  villages  near  Almel,  where  it  is  more  timely  than  in 
the  west,  seems  equallv  flistributed.  At  Sindgi  during  the  tour  veara 
ending  1881  the  rainfall  varied  from  19-89  inches  in  1881  to  3380 
inches  in  1878  and  averaged  26*34  inches. 

The  supply  of  water  is  scanty.  In  the  north  and  in  some  villages 
in  tbe  oast  it  is  chiefly  from  the  Bhima.  Villages  on  the  Don  get  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  drinking  water  during  the  rnins.  After 
November  they  always  sufFer  from  the  want  of  good  drinking  water 

the  main  stream  and  several  of  its  feeders  grow  brackish  shortly 
r  thr  niins  cease.  Only  one  or  two  streams  hold  water  through- 
mi  t  r,  the  rest  dry  before  the  close  of  the  fair  weather.  The 
buii  people  depend  for  water  on  wells  the  supply  in  most  of 
which  IB  neither  good  nor  sufficient. 

.\  '  iig  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  twenty- 
•i^  -  and  705  load  carts,  2831   two-bullock  and  2240  fouV- 

buliock  pU>ugh8,  26,819  bullocks,  12,826  cows,  3278  he-buffaloes 
and  7373  shc-buffalocs.  1196  horses,  70,487  sheep  oud  goats^  and 
472  asses. 
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In  1881-82  of  288,210  acres  held  for  tillage,  12,585  acres  or  4-i 
per  cent  wero  fallow  or  under  grass.     Of  the  27«'»,025  acrw  uiidn 
tillage,  gniin  crops  occupie<l  206.n7.H  acres  or  74>J7  ptT  cent,  17(i,rif 

•of  thorn  under  Indian  millot /^^/'^(M.^oryp/o  '  ,'huni  rulga 

14,079  under  wheat  (jhaii  (M.)  or  giidi  (K.)  Tr  ^tivnra,  l-3,'<Jil 

under  spiked  millet  bajri  (M.)  or  naji  (K.)  PeuiciUana  spicata,  1471 
under  rice  Md/  (M.)  or  hhnfla  (K.)  Oryza  sativa,  324  under  bark 

jnv  (M.)  goilki  (K,)  Hordeum  hcxastychon,  I2J3  under  maize  mai 
(M.)  or  mrkke  j'ola  (K.)  Zea  nmys,  and  3G4  under-' 
which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  8003  lu 
cent,  4805  of  them  under  harlihaTa  (M.)  or  kadli  (K.)  Citx-i  arii 
2160  under  cajun  pea  tur  (M.)  or  ti>f/ri  (K.)  Cajonus  indicus,' 
under  vvtg  (M.)  or  hemrn  (K.)  Phascolus  radiatus,  223  under  kulU 
(M.)  or  hurU  (K.)  Dolichos  biflorus,  and   104  under  other 

.Oilseeds  occupied  18,779  acr^s  or  fcJ-81  per  cent,  11,542  of  them 
linseed  _7«ir/i<»  (M.)  ot  ayashi  (K.)  Linum  usitatissimum,  4389 
gingelly  seed  til  (M.)  or  ynliu  (K.)  Sesanium  in<licum,  and 
under  other  oil-seeds.  Fibres  occupied  40,208  acres  or  14' 
cent,  40,037  of  them  under  cotton  hipun  (M.)  or  hniii  (K,)  Gc 
herbaceum,  and  171  under  Bombay  hemp  log  (M.)  or  »fl/wiiu 
Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscnlluneous  crops  occupied  1757  acres  or 
per  cent,  653  of  them  under  chillies  mirchl  (M.)  or  nHnnxinahti  {I 
Capsicum  fruteecens,  485  under  tobacco  tambdku  (M.)  or  /* 
(K.)  Nicotiana  tabacum,  250  under  sugarcane  tw  (M.)  or  /. 
Saccharutn  ofHcinarum,  and  the  remaining  369  under  varioua  vi 
tables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  popuktion  returns  show  that  of  72,650  people  63,361 
87'21  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  9289  or  1278  per  t<«nt  ^ru^dm 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are :  2006  Braliuiuus ;  661 
Kurubars,  shepherds  ;  3007  Kabligers,  fishermen  ;  2856  Iluddis 
983  Mariithds,  husbandmen  ;  701  Gavandis,  masons ;  031  Be 
husbandmen ;  492  Rajputs,  soldiers:  485  Panchiils,  metal-workers ;  '• 
Shimpis,  tailors ;  298  Kunbis,  husbandmen  ;  109  Suryavanshi-Li 
butchers  ;  52  KshatriyAs  or  Chhatris,  husbandmen  ;  40  Gols  or  Gol 
cowherds :  37  Bhois,  palanquin-bearers ;  30  Gujnrs,  tradel 
Medars,  bamboo-workers:  17  KalAls,  distillers;  11  Ilgers. 
tappers;  11  Jingars,  painters;  9  Komtis,  traders  ;  1356  Vada 
diggers  ;  462  Lamans,  carriers  ;  374  Kor\'is,  labourers  ;  55  Gondt 
dancers ;  47  Eilikets  and  26  Budbudkers,  beggars ;  6  Dorol 
tumblers;  4193  Holiiis,  labourers;  2594  Madigs,  village  sem 
and  labourers  ;  20,579  True  Lingdyats,  6267  Gaiiigs,  oilmen  ;  li 
Kudvakkalgers,  husbandmen ;  1490  Arc-Banjigs,  ^ 
897  Nadigs  or  Nhavis,  barbers  ;  778  Kumbhars,  potters  , 
weavers;  579  Hande-Vazirs,  shepherds;  148  Kurs-ilis,  bastards; 
Chatters,  cloth-sellers  ;  53  Gavbs,  milkmen  ;  28  Nfiglilcs,  dyers  ; 
Hatkdrs,  hand-loom  weavers;  424  Parits,  washermen  ;  361  Sani^ 
leather- workers  ;  143  Kabbers,  husbandmen ;  141  Dhors,  tannei 
112  Helavs,  beggars ;  74  S^lis,  weavers  ;  and  334  Joins,  huaba 
coppersmiths,  and  bangle-sellers. 
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'Agarkhed,  on^^inally  Atjra-khetaki,  with  in  1881  a  population  of 
182,  is  a  lar^o  village  on  the  Bhiraa  about  fifteen  miles  north-east 
of  Inili.  To  the  south  of  the  village  is  an  old  temple  (23'  x  23'  x  28') 
of  Shaakarlingdev  facing  east,  with  a  fapering  spire.  The  roof  is 
supported  on  four  quaJrnngnlar  pillars  and  eighteen  pilasters  all 
bal  two  of  them  plain.  Over  the  lintels  of  two  of  the  temple  doors 
is  a  figure  of  Gaapati.  Shankardev's  ling  which  is  of  white  marble 
was  consecrated  about  1800  by  the  proprietor  of  the  village  to 
replace  the  original  stone  which  was  stolen.  Besides  the  lituj  tho 
temple  ooutaius  two  images  of  Vivbhadra  and  Jakni.  Outside  are 
two  small  shrines  one  with  an  imago  of  BharLakahmi  and  the  other 
with  a  stone  called  Ilirodya.  There  are  also  figures  of  Nandi 
and  Ndgappa.  The  village  has  also  a  Hemadpanti-  temple  called 
Dbuirapana  Gudi  with  an  inscribed  stone  dated  «S/(a^  1172  (a.d. 
1250). 

Aivalli  or  Aihole.  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1254,  is  an  old 
village,  and  a  place  of  great  architectural  interest,  on  the  Malprabha 
thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Hungund  and  sixteen  miles  east  of 
B»d;luii.  The  name  Aivalli,  which  apparently  is  Ayyavolo  the prrests' 
bolyvillage,  has  given  rise  to  the  legend  that  Parshurum  the  sixth 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  after  fulfilling  his  vow  of  revenging  his  father 
Jamadagni's  murder,  by  destroying  the  whole  race  of  Kshatriyas, 
came  to  tho  Malprabha  to  wash  his  axe,  and,  at  sight  of  the  river, 
cried  Ai  ai  !  Holi !  Ah  the  river  I  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  legend 
an  axe-Bbaped  rock  is  shown  on  the  river  bank  to  the  north  of 
the  village,  and,  on  a  rock  in  the  river,  ai'e  Parshnrdm's  foot-printa. 
Near  Parshuram's  foot-prints  is  a  fine  old  temple  of  Rdmling  which 

1  venerated  by  the  Hararairniy  Kshatriya  family  whose  representAtivo 
forms  the  car  ceremony  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  the  bright 

ilf  of  Phalgun  or  Februai'y- March.  A  grant  inscription  is  carved 
the  rock  on  the  river  bank.     Between  this  rock  and  the  village 
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'  t  !•  articlo  on  Bij  Apur  thisi  chapter  is  contributed  l)y  Mr.  M.  H.  Scott,  C.S, 

■•  r  Mt  is  helieveil  to  havo  bwn  a  celelirateil  physici.au  in  tho  Dviparyug  or 

Til  nved  \'ibhiitlian   the  brother  of  K.ivan  king  nf  Ceylon.     In  return 

H'  .  :•'{   the  service*  nf  some  ^act  architecta  witli  whose  help  he  built 

nir  in>l '■'t'^pwll'!  tti  fh"    I'l'-i-.m   which  are  most  oinmoi''-  f •  ti  n« 

H-  II..        ■  .i  .   !!■  ii  i.  1 1.  int.  vrhownsawriter  and  ti'.  ■  r, 

Wii:  t,,   l>..-.-ii!  1. .,:,-,  i.;i:^^;  i;.iriicliaa(lra(1271-1308).    In  1\  ,jid 

thf!  Nortii  iH^ccaii  his  name ia  now  applied  to aIniuDt  all  uAfly  Hindu  buildings  luarlc  of 
rut  «toi)«  without  mortar.  In  tho  Kanareae  districts  JakhanHchArya  take*  the  placo 
of  H«mAdiMkot  an  the  traditioual  build«r  of  yre-Muuluuin  tomples  nud  well*. 


(Bombay  Qtzetteer, 
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are  the  remains  of  a  paved  street,  and  on  both  sides  are  the  ruins 
of  maoy  temples.     On  a  hill  facing'  the  village  is  a  temple  dedicated^ 

0to  Meguti  bmlt  in  the  Dravidiap  or  southern   style  of  arehitectui^B 
*  It  iRiulJf.>f  rubbish  and   the  roof  has  been  covered  with  rubble 
masonry.     The  temple  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  and  has  evident 
been  used  a^  a  furt.     Ou  the  outside  of  the  east  wall  of  the  tern] 
is  a  stone  inscription  of  the  Early  Chalnkya  dynasty  recording  tl 
building  of  a  stone  temple  of  Jinendra  by  one  Kavikirti  in  the  rei( 
of  Pulikeshi  II,  Shak  55H  {a.m.  634).'     The  inscription  abounds 
hist^ncaRuusious,  and  contains  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  monti<; 
of  tliis  part  of  the   country  as   Mahardshtra.     In   the  court-yt 
of  the  temple  a  stone  ia  inscribed  in  memory  of  a  merchant 
Erambarge  or  Yelburga  in  the  Nizdm'a  territories  which  is  descnb^ 
as  a  capital  of  Sinda  chiefs.     The  hill  on  which  this  temple  is  bii| 
•  commands  a  good  view  of  Aivalli  whose  most  prominent  building  { 
a  temple  now  known  as  the  Durga  temule.     This  is  th,0  only  kno\ 
temple  in   India   which  preserves  a  trftce  of  the  chantres  throuj 
which  the  Bud 
Brahmanic  strut 
contains  the  nMim 

"i^'i.       Tins    is    therefore    the    oldest    knoi 

i;  W  1 -r.  rn^Xntiin^j  and  is  the  only  knqwn  tpm| 

certainly  built  before  the  decay  of  Buddhism  under  the  influence! 
Shankarachjirya  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centut 
The  roof  has  been  formed  with  rnl)ble  masonry  into  a  rude  w»t 
tower,  but,  except  that  the  roof  of  the  hall  has  fallen  in,  the  wn 
and  interior  arisingements  are  perfect.  The  plan  closely  resenibl 
that  of  the  chaityn  or  Buddhist  chapel  at  Sanchi  in  Millwa.  Li 
the  Sanchi  chapel  th^lEg^i^  solid  but  unlike  the  Sanchi  chaj 
the  apse  of  this  Aivalli  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  veratida  wht 
windows  light  the  slirine-eucircling  or  j>mdal!:afirtta  pathway, 
the  wall  of  tho  temple  are  niches  with  figures  of  the  iucarnatic 
of  .Vishnu ;  between  the  niches  are  open  stone-lattice  windows,  an2 
below  is  a  belt  of  dwarfs,  mythological  scenes,  and  arabesques. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  original  veranda  columns  twelve  are  sculptured, 
and  the  rest  are  plain  square  blocks.  Tho  four  pdlars  of  the  inn« 
porch  are  elaborately  carved  with  dwarfs  or  ganag,  medallioi 
and  arabesque  festooned  drapery,  and  bear  large  figures  on 
outer  sidea.  The  ten  hall  pillars  are  like  those  in  the  pore 
The  roof  ia  raised  above  the  brackets  by  a  deep  architrave 
again  by  the  cross  beams.  The  shrine  has  an  encircling  path\ 
or  itradakshina  and  is  semicircular  at  the  back.  Up  to  the 
the  temple  door  is  richly  carved,  and  on  the  lintel  Garud,  Vishm 
man-eagle,  grasps  a  handful  of  snakes.  In  front  of  the  door 
porch  roof  is  carved  with  tho  great  serpent  Shesh,  a  circle  of  fis 
with  their  heads  towards  the  central  knob,  and  other  figni 
The  brackets  from  the  side  columns  of  the  porch  to  tho  cent 
beam  have  disappeared,  and  the  roof  of  the  front  of  the  verat» 
has  fallen.     Two  of  the  roof  slabs  are  lying  outside   the  temi 
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irved  with  remarkable  boldness  and  freedom.     On  a  stone  at  tbo 

lase  of  tho  temple  in  well  preserved  Sanskrit  chftracters  of  about 

le  end  of  tlie  seventh  century  is  cut:  'The  holy  temple  of  Jina.' 

Aivalli  has  two  cave  temples  one  Jain  the  other  Brabmanic.     The 

Jain  cave  temple  Is  in  the  face  ot  a  rocky  hill,  west-south-west  of  the 

rillage  facing  south-south-west.     Tho  wall  in  front  of  the  veranda 

formed  of  large  stones  some    of  them   containing   as  much  as 

jnty-fojir  and  twenty-nine  cubic  feet.     Atone  end  of  tbe  veranda 

Parglmuiatb  the   twenty-third   Jain   Tirtbankar  with  a  serpent 

lood.     At  the  other  end  is  a  Jina  with  two  female  supporters  and 

3hind  him  a  tree  with  two  figures  among  the  branches.     The  hall 

[15' X  17'  8"x8')  is  entered  by  a  door  divided  by  two  small  pillars. 

Tho  roof  is  carved  with  the  lotus,  alligat<jr8,  and  other  figures.     At 

back  are  door-keepers  with  attendante.     The  shrine,  which  has 

triple  doorway  with  an  ascent  of  three  steps,  contains  a  sitting 

'irthankar.     To  tbe  right  and  left  of  the  hall  are  two  cells  entered 

>y  trijtlo  doors.     Tho  right  cell  contains  an    unfinished    figure    of 

Stlahiivir,   the  twenty-fourth  or    last  Tirtbankar  seated  on  a  lion 

bhrone  with  attendants.     Tho  left  cell  is  plain. 

Above  this  cave   are  numerous  cell-tombs  or   dolmens,   mostly 
Imperfect,  and  near  tbe  foot  of  the  bill  are  two  old  shrines  one  of 
rhich  lias  two  Sbaiv  memorial  slabs. 

The  Brdhmanical  cave  lies  to  the  north-we.st  of  Aivalli  and  facei 
)nth-w66t  by  west.  It  is  a  hall  (18'  6"  x  13'  6")  with  two  sqaai 
»ill*n*s  in  front.  On  each  side  of  the  hall  is  a  chapel,  and  behind  it 
a  shrine,  each  rai.sed  by  five  steps  above  tho  level  of  the  hall 
loor,  and  the  frout  of  each  divided  by  two  pillars  with  eqaare  bases 
id  sixteen-sided  shafts.  The  chapel  ou  the  left  is  apparently 
imfinished,  that  on  the  right  contains  a  sculpture  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
m-arraed  Shiv  dancing  with  Pilrvatiand  (xanesball  with  high  head- 
Iresses.  In  the  comers  of  tho  hall  are  larger  figures  of  Ardhariflri, 
id  Shiv  and  IVirvati  with  Shiv's  skeleton  attendant  Bbringi. 
Jhiv  wears  a  high  head-dress  out  ot  which  rise  three  femalo 
leads,  Shiv  with  a  cobra,  and  Shiv  and  Vishnu  standing  togt-thor. 
k,t  the  left  end  of  the  chamber  is  Varah  tho  boar  Vishnu  and  at  the 
fbt  MahishAsur  or  the  Buffalo  demon.  The  roof  is  carved.  The 
JO  contains  only  tbe  base  for  an  idol.  The  sculptures  in  this 
are  so  simple  and  the  arrangement  so  little  develojied,  that  the 
ire  must  be  old,  perhaps  about  the  beginning  of  tho  sixth  century, 
each  side  of  tho  cave  ia  a  small  temple,  tbe  roof  of  the  left  temple 
iving  H  figure  of  Vishnu  with  tho  ovorsbading  snake-hood.  Near 
left  temple  is  an  old  temple  with  an  encircling  path  or 
tradaJc/iliiHa,  a  figure  of  Shiv'a  son  Kdrtikeya  on  his  peacock  in 
he  porch,  and  tho  man-eagle  Garud  over  the  door  of  the  shrine.  In 
I  the  Jemplo  is  a  fine  inscribed  stone.  Close  b}' are  two  small  shrines, 
Blid  near  them  five  much-worn  memorial  slabs.  '  Other  tcinples  at 
^ivalli  are  the  Iluchiinalligndi.  with,  on  tho  outside  wall  to  the 
Borth  of  the  door,  an  insri'iption  of  Vijavdditya  dated  Shak  630 
^A.K  708).  Tho  Ljldkban  temple,  now  used  as  a  Musalrailn  residence, 
Wk  two  inscriptions  of  tbo  eighth  or  ninth  century  inentioning  a 
knild  called  The  Fjvo  hundred  of  A^avole^  Svimis,  and  apparently 
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Shaivs.  Another  large  temple  Ims  Lage  pillars  with  a  finelf 
sculptured  image  of  Ndrdyan  and  noinerous  other  fignrea,  wd  t 
small  temple  dedicated  to  Kuntdey  contaiuiug  several  inscnpUdML 
Many  lings  are  scattered  round  the  village  one  of  which  is  nsiaUj 
appropriated  when  a  new  temple  is  biiilt.  Scalpt,are.s  '* 
have  also  been  removed  from  Aivalli  in  building  n 
temples.  This  ruin-robbing  has  been  stopped,  au'^ 
been  taken  to  preserve  the  Durga  temple  and  • 
Temains. 

Almelf   twelve   miles   north  of   Sindgi,  is  an   old  Tillage, 
head-quarters  of  an  old  revenue  division,  with  in  1881  a  p«5pnla 
of  3133.     The  village  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Kabd 
king  Bijjala   (1156-11G7).     The   name  Almel,  which  perhaps 
from  the  K^nareae  yelu  stfven  and  mel  meeting  that  is  the  me 
of  seven  villages,  seems,  from  its  likeness  to  the  Kanareae  ye/t  j 
and  mrl  up,  to  have  given  rise  to  the  tale  of  some  one  sentenc 
be  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant  having  by  virtue  of  his  holil 
floated  to  heaven  dragging  up  the  elephant  with  him.     Th»'  ri]lft«# 
has  a  temple  of  Hamling  in  bad  repair,  which  contains  thr- 
on  one  of  which  are  four  faces.     Over  the  shrine  is  cut  an  u,, 
carrpng  three  men  in  its  trunk.     Four  of  the  ten  pillars  m  »i>D 
hall  or  mavdnp  are  sculptured  and  armed  door-keepers  .and  fao- 
betiring  mig  figures  are  on  all  the  walls  with  a  good  deal  of  florni 
ornament.      About  the  temple  are  numerous  broken  iniagM 
Basvaumla  or  buUs  and  a  small    shrine    of  Lakshmi.       Near 
village  school  is  a  slab  (2' x  1')  with  a  Devnagari  inscription  onoii*> 
face  and  Kiinarese  inscriptions  on  the  other  three,  all  dnted  6'A 
1007  (a.d.  1085).     A  ruined  temple  of  Hanumdn  oatside  the    "''' 
has  the  figure  of  a  man  held  up  by  two  elephants    over  the  sli 
Broken  images  also  lie  around.      In  the   shrine    are    Haou" 
Ganpati,  and  two  lingy,  and  door-keepers  on  the  walls.     A 
temple  of  Ishvar  and  a  step-well  near  it  are  built  of  black 
The  temple  has  four  plain  square  pillars  and  a  spire  and  on  Iw'i" 
sides  of  the  shrine,  over  which  is  a  lotus,  is  a  finely  carved  elephant. 
On  the  walls  are  Bhavdni,   Ganpati,  snakes,  and  elephants.    Tlw 
temple  was  built  and  endowed  by  a  Mar.-it ha  officer,  R/i\         "     ^^'^ 
Binivdle  about   '{THO  {Fnuli    1184).     Ilumnji  also  pre-si  'is 

to  the  temjile  of  Gaupiiti,  a  plain  building  enclosing  au  ituage  of 
Ganpati  said  to  have  been  miraculously  developed  from  a  «^>tlB 
which  one  Samdji  was  directed  in  a  dream  to  dig  from  a  neighboariiij? 
well.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  finding  cf  the  stone  of  which  the 
image  of  Bhavani  was  made  about  ISOO  when  Malojirav  Ghorpadd  \na 
in  authority  under  Bajirav  the  last  Peshwa.  The  temple  of  Bhavini 
is  plain.  One  Shcshgirrav  Dcshpjiude  of  Almel  about  1788  {Fa»li 
1 192),  built  the  temy>Io  of  Ramdev  which  contains  white  marble  figures 
of  Iliim,  Sita,  and  Lakshmau,  and  was  enriched  with  a  grant  of  latwi 
by  Bajirav  Peshwa.  Every  year  in  Oiaitra  or  March-  April  a  f.air  ifl 
held  with  a  ten  days  feast  to  Brahmans.  Opposite  the  temple  is  a 
small  shrine  of  Maruti.  The  temple  of  Pavadi  Baseshvar  is  soUdlj 
built  and  has   been  lately  repaired.     It  has  a  hollow  3]''  n" 

sculptured  pillars  and  near  it  an  inscribed  stone.     lu  t!i  ^rJ 

of  ouo  Goviudrav  MathvJile's  hotise  in  the  village  is  the  tomb  of  aaaiat 
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Devappaya  with  a  sUrine  containing  a  Jhtg,  a  well,  and  a 
sacred  fig  tree,  beneath  which  is  a  figare  of  Mdruti.  From  one 
Chandrasenrjtv  Jadhav  the  tomb  enjoys  a  yearly  cash  payment  of 
£3  8s.  (Rs.  34)  and  a  land  endowment  valued  at  £9  2».  {Rs,  91). 
Devappaya  who  died  in  177-if  belonged  to  the  Almel  Deshpande 
family  and  was  Phadnis  or  record-keeper  of  the  ludi  sub-division. 
Ho  became  a  saint  and  a  disciple  of  Madhavmuni  of  Ainapur  in 
Athni.  When  Madbavmoni  died  Dovappaya  built  a  tomb  in  his 
honour  and  yearly  offered  it  prayera  One  year  he  found  himself, 
vithin  two  days  of  the  anniversary,  with  no  funds  for  the  service 
when  fifty  horsemen  suddenly  appeared,  and  each  dismounting  at 
the  temple  of  Ramling  made  an  obeisance,  gave  the  saint  Aa. 
(Rs.  2)  and  rode  away.  About  200  cubits  from  the  village  is  the 
tumb  or  shrine  of  one  Ghalib  SAheb  whtj  i<i  said  to  have  disappeared 
at  this  spot  &h<iv  a  visit  to  his  teacher  AH  VastAd  whose  tomb  is 
in  the  house  of  one  Meti  Rudrappa  in  the  village.  GhAlib  Sdheb's 
tomb  has  an  endowment  in  land  from  one  Lddba  Jhandevale  and 
is  honoured  by  a  yearly  fair.*  Near  the  shrine  are  an  old  mosquo 
and  several  tombs,  Sorao  old  Jain  images  are  said  to  bo  buried 
to  the  north  of  the  shrine.  A  large  pond  to  the  west  of  the 
village  was  repaired  by  Government  during  the  1 870  famine  at  a 
cost  of  £4000  (Rs.  40,000).  During  the  repairs  the  remains  of  a 
temple  and  some  image.s  were  found  which  appear  to  have  been 
naed  in  making  the  ma.<(onry  embankment.  To  the  ea-st  of  the 
pond  is  a  small  shrine  of  Lakshrai  with  four  round  stones  in  which 
lives  the  goddess.-  The  Government  mansion  or  vdda  which  was 
built  during  the  Peshwas*  rule  was  sold  some  years  ago.  when 
Alraele  ceased  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  a  petty  division  and  is 
now  ill  ruins.  Near  the  police  station  is  a  mined  fort  once  held  by 
a  family  of  NAdganvdas  or  district  headmen  who  are  now  extinct.  A 
well  in  the  village  used  to  bo  called  Rdmtirth,  but  since,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  temple  of  RAmling  was  turned 
into  a  mosque  by  8an jit  Bhdi,  a  Subhedfir  of  the  fifth  Bijapur  king 
AU  Adil  8hah  I.  (1.5.57- loHO),  the  well  is  known  asthe  mosque  well. 
The  linijs  which  are  of  finely  polished  black  stone  were  removed 
to  ft  Shaivite  monastery  of  the  Pilshnpat  sect.  In  the  butchers  and 
tanners*  quarters  of  the  village  is  a  blackstone  well  called  the  Sisters' 
Woll  with  steps  on  three  sides  and  twelve  arches  on  the  fourth.  The 
well  18  said  to  take  its  name  from  two  courtezan  sisters  who  built  it. 
After  it  was  built  the  well  remained  dry  until  a  saint  told  the  sisters 
tfaat,  unless  they  offered  their  lives,  the  well  would  never  hold  water. 
The  sisters  worshipped  the  gods,  slept  in  the  well,  and  in  the  night 
the  water  suddenly  rose  and  drowned  them.  In  a  revenue  statement 
of  about  1790  Almel  appears  as  the  head  of  a  sub-division  in  the 
Bij«pur  aarkdr  with  a  revenue  of  £15,708  (Rs.  1,57,080).^ 
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■^  A  itory  it  told  of  a  Enropean  officer  who  inffered  aeverely  for  prsscnting 
omaoMuta  at  the  tomb  without  taking  Iiia  boots  4>ff. 

1  .1  Kiitw,iw.,-iu  officer,  who  pulled  ilowu  the  sfariue  to  pitch  hia  t^nt,  ia  said  to 
hn  ii'led  by  the  goddeas  and  to  have  had  hia  aijtht  rexturod  whoo  ho  rebuilt 

'  W'ariu^'a  ManlUuka,  242. 
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Anval,  apparently  Anaatballi  or  Viahno's'Snake  village,  five  milea 
south-east  of  Knliidgi  is  a  small  village,  with  in  1S81  apopulati 
of  801.     The  village  has   threo  temples  of  Auaut  Maruti  and  Ri 
liu|{.     Tbo  temple  of  Auant  is  a  small  square  shrine  without 
hall  or  Tiuindap  and  without  pillars.     It  coutairs  a  fine  carving 
black  stone  of  Vishnu  lying  shaded  by  the  hood  of  the   serp 
Shosh,  Prithivi  or  Brahma  on  a  lotus  issuing  from  Vishnu's  nav^ 
and  Lakshmi  at  his  feet.     Round  the  upper  border  of  the  stone 
carved  the  ten  inwirnationa  of  Vishnu,     Close  by  is  a  small  separ 
slub  carved  with  a  figure  which  cannot  bo  made  out.     The   ceilij 
is  square.     The  temple  has  an  upper  storey  with  no  means  of  accei 
and  is  open  to  the  road.     It  is  said  to  have  formerly  contained  a  It 
but  is  now  empty.     The  door  of  the  lower  shrine  is  like  the  door 
the  chief  Jain  temple  in  Belgaum  fort.^    The  door  has  no  carving  * 
the  lintel  and  the  whole  strticturo  is  singularly  bare.     The   tenif 
of  Mitruti  is  modern  and  of  no  architectural  interest.     The  RAmli: 
temple  is  a  mere  room  but  contains  an  unusually  fine  iimj  with 
rectangular  case  or  nhdlunkha  apparently  brought  from  a  larger 
older  temple.     Anval  lapsed  to  Government  in  lb36  on  the  dea^ 
without  heirs  of  GovindrAv  of  Chinchni. 

Ara>sibid.i,  or  the  Queen's  Route,  a  ruined  and  almost  desert 
village  about  sixteen  miles  south  o^  Hungund,  was  an  old  Chalutj 
capital  called  Vikrampur  founded  by   the  great  Vikramiiditya 
(1073-11213)  under  wliom  the  power  of  the  Western  Chalukyas  (973 
1190)  was  at  its  highest.     Vikramaditya  heldGoa,  and  carried 
arms  northwards  beyond  the  Narba<la  and  the  Konkan.    His  kingdc 
was  not  less  than  the  MuhammiKlan  kingdom  of  Bijapur  in  its  m< 
prosperous  times.     How  long  Vikrampur  remained   a    capital 
uncertain,  but  until  the  Kalachuri  usurpation  (1160)  it  probal 
continued  a  place  of  importance.      Arasibidi  has  two  ruined  Ja^j 
temples^   two   large    Chain kja   and    Kalachuri  inscriptions  in   Ol 
Kauarese  on  stone  tablets,  and  the  ruined  embankment  of  a  lake. 

Ba'da'mi,  15°  55'  north  latitude  and  76°  45'  east  longitude,  tixt 
five  miles  south  of  BijApnr,  is  an  old  town  the  bead-quarters  of 
Bildnmi  sub-division,  with  in    18S1  a  population  of  30H0.     Besic 
the  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  ofbces  Bddami  has  a  thii 
class  station  on  the  Hotgi-Gadag  or  EastDeccan  Railway  131  mil 
south  of  iiotgi,  four  richly  ornamented  and   well  preserved   Bi 
manical  and  Jain  caves  (500-t)50)j  ruiued  temples  and  inscriptioi 
and  two  dismantled  forts. 

The  town  lies  picturesquely  at  the  mouth  of  a  nvvine  betwc 
two    rocky  hills   on  its  north  and   south,  and   a  dam    to    the    es 
between  the  foot  of  tlie  hills  forming  a  fargo  resei'voir  for  the  watt 
supply  of  the  town.     All  along  the  north  of  tho  reservoir  are  ol 
temples  most  of  tbem  built  of  large  blocks  of  sand  stone,  and  on  tho 
hill  behind  are  the  two  forts. 


Covet, 


The  caves  are  all  in  the  west  face  of  the  south  fort.     The  low 


on  the  west  end  of  tbo  hiU  is  a  Shaiv^oave ;  the  next  conaideral 


ra^ 
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'  Details  aro  g^ven  in  the  Bdganm  SUUistical  Aooouut,  5S9  •  541. 
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ig^ier  np  to  the  north-east  of  the  Shaiv  cave  is  a  Vaishuav  cave ; 
1  still  further  to  the  east  on  tUo  north  face  of  the  hill  is  also 
t;iv  cavo  by  far  the  finest  of  the  group,  and  the  fourth,  a  little 
id  it,  is  a  small  Jaiu  cave     All  four  are  very  rich  in  mytho- 
Bculpture  and  unusually  well  pi-eserved. 

is  on  the  north-west  of  the  hill  about  fifty  feet  above  the 

is  entered  by  a  few  steps  rising  from  what  may  have  boon 

11  conrc  now  broken  away.  Along  the  front  on  each  side  of  the 

ps  are  Shiv'a  dwarfs  or  ganas  with  men's  cows'  and  horses'  heads, 

pering  aiiTl  posing  in  various  attitudes.     On  the  right  or  west  side, 

ve  the  return  of  this  base,  is  a  figure  of  Shiv,  five  feet  high,  w^ith 

en  arms  dancing  the  wild  tdndnv^  dance  which  he  is  said  to 

when   he    destroys  the  world,     llie  only  on-lookera   are 

ti  Oanpati  and  the  drumtner  Ndra^d,     Between  Shiv  and  the 

is  a  small  chapel  with  two  front  pillars,  on  a  base  or  raised 

p,  the  face  of  which  is  also  sculptured  with  the  rollicking  dwarfs, 

lO  of  therri  with  a  tortoise  hanging  from  his  necklace.     Inside  the 

lapcl,  round  the  ends  and  back,  are  several  other  dwarfs.     Above 

e  dwarfs  on  the  back  wall,  is  a  fairly  perfect  figure  of  Mahishasuri 

Parvati  as  the  destroyer  of  the  Buffalo-demon.     On  the  right 

all  is  Ganpati,  and  on  the  left  his  brother  Skanda  or  Mahasena  the 

d  of  war.     At   the  other  end  of  the  front  of  the  cave   is  a  door- 

r,  6'  2"  high,  holding  Shiv's  trident ;  and  below  is  a  bull  and 

nt  figure  so  unide  that  when  the  body  of   the  bull  is  hid  the 

nt  is  seen,  and  when  the  body  of  the  elopLaut  is  covered  the 

is  a  ball.    The    veranda  front  has^our^  square  pillars  and  two 

asters,  their  upper  halves  and  brackets  carved  with  beaded  festoons. 

er  the  brackets,  against  the  architrave  and  hidden  &om  outside 

the  drip  in  front,  are  a  series  of  squat  male  figures,  each  different, 

d  acting  as  brackets   to  the  roof  above.     Inside   the  veranda,  at 

lO  left  end,  is  a  figure  of  Harihar,  T  9"  high  attended  by  two 

es,  perhaps  Sati  and  Uma,  with  well  wrought  girdles  head- 

8  and  bracelets.     At  the   right  end  is  a  large  sculpture  of 

pArishvar  or  Shiv  and   Pdrvati,  half  male  and  half  female. 

Shiv  is  his  favourite  white  bull  or  Nandi,  a  form  of  Dharraadev 

Jie  god  of  justice,  who  offered  himself  to  Shiv  as  a  carrier.    Behind 

audi,  with  clasped  hjuids,  stands  the  gaunt  and  hideous  skeleton 

"  gi  a  favourite   duvotee  or   perhaps  Shiv  himself  as  Kdl   or  the 

oyer.     At  the  left  or  female  side  stands  a  richly  decked  female 

re  with  some  flat  object  in  her  left  hand.     The    right  or  male 

is  Shiv  with  the  crescent  moon  and   skull  on  his  head-dress,  a 

;e  in  his  ear,  another  coiled  round  his  arm,  a  third  banging  from 

l)elt  (the  heads  of  them  broken  off),  and  a  fourth  twisting  round 

b)tttlo-axe  in  his  uplifted  hand.     A   portion   of  the  tiger-skin 

dorcloth  hangs  down  on  his  thigh.     Shiv  wears  richly  jewelled 

laces  and  bracelets.     The  loft  or  Parvati  half  wears  a  large  flat 

ing,  necklaces,  belt,  armlets,  and  bracelets  different  from  those 

the  male  half.     Over  the  shoulder  is   a  hnir-knot  much  as  it  is 

worn  by  the  lower  olaasoa  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  covered 
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with  a  network  of  pearls  or  gems, 
the  thif]fh,  ending  in  a  small  flat 
specially  notable  on   many  of  the  < 

at  Ehira.  The  feet  have  two  heavy  aiikleLi  and  the  wri^Ld  lut;' 
bracelets  much  like  the  bone  and  brass  ringii  worn  by  Vanjaris  a&d 
souke  early  tribes.  Parvati  holds  a  flower,  and  with  the  otlic-r  hand 
gr^ps  a  stick  or  lute,  the  other  end  of  which  is  held  by  tbo  front 
hand  of  the  male  half.  The  attendant  female  wears  a  loose  Idrtk 
held  up  by  a  richly  jewelled  belt  and  carious  earrings.  Floatintf 
overhead  on  each  side  are  two  figures,  male  and  female,  wiii 
elaborate  head-dresses,  bringing  offerings.  The  bair  is  done  in  a  very 
elaborate  style,  with  a  profiisiou  of  pearls  over  the  forehead.  Thii 
union  of  Shiv  and  PArvati  in  a  single  body  personifies  tho  priori}^ 
of  life  and  production  in  its  double  aspect,  the  active  or 
principle  anuer  the  name*  of  Punish,  and  the  female  or 
principle  under  tho  name  of  Prakriti.  On  the  right  or  •:  ^ 
figure  of  Ardhandrishvar  is  usually  painted  dark-blun  ■ 
vermilion  or  orange  on  the  left  or  female  side.  SouivUuica  \£m 
colours  are  white  for  the  male  and  yellow  for  tho  female. 

The  roof  is  divided  by  imitation  beams  into  five  oonipartmeols. 
In  the  central  panel  is  a  ligure  of  the  serpent  Shesh,  The  bt«d 
and  bust  stand  out  boldly  from  the  centre  of  the  coil.  In  a  oovumK- 
meut  to  the  right,  on  a  cloud,  or  boss  2'  0"  in  diam^ " 
well  cut  demigods,  a  male  and  female,  tho  male  with  a  s.s 
female  drawing  forward  a  veil  that  floats  behind  her  head.  In  luo 
corresponding  compartment  on  the  other  side  are  two  rather  amaller 
figures,  and  in  the  end  panels  are  lotuses. 

The  entrance  to  the  hall  is  wider  than  in  the  ^^•'' ""-Tst  caros 
which  allowed  little  light.     The  tntranco   is  23  1  anil  is 

divided  into  three  by  two  pillars.     The  pillars  havt' 
square  shafts,  the  upper  part  of  each  shaft  being  <>, 
arabesques  and  birds.  The  capitals  are  round.  much^mtheJiJJtyjjjiaDta 
stylo  and  of  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.* 

Ttie  hall  measures  42'  I  wide  by  about  24'  G"  deep,  the  roof  restltg 
on  two  rows  of  four  pillars  each  parallel  to  tho  front  '  ilar 
to   the  veranda    pillars.     The  roof    is   divided  iuto  i'  nts 

by  imitation  joists  and  rafters]     The  first  compartment 
within   the  middle  entrance  has  a  pair  of  demigods,  mull' 
the  male  with  a  sword  and  shield.     The  next  or  central  compwi- 
mont  has  a  lotus.     Tho  rest  are  plain. 

The  ahrine  is  irregi^lar  yary ing  from  6'  11"  to  8'  3"  deep   by  fl'  C* 
_wide,  and  contains  an  altar  about  4'  3"  square  with  a  small  Uniu 

Cave  II.  lies  a  gooa  deal  to  the  west  of  Cave  III.  and  faa** 
north.  Its  front  is  a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ar<*a  beford 
it,  and  the  face  of  the  basement  is  sculptured  with  dwarfs.  Three 
steps,  built  against  the  middle  of  the  front,  lead  to  the  narrow  pint* 
form  outside  of  tho  veranda.  At  each  end  of  the  platfoi 
keeper  5  feet  1 0  inches  high.  Tho  voranda  has  four  6.  _ 
in  front  minutely  carved  from  the  mltldle   upwards,    ^bova  thiao 


1  Com^aco  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV^  62;  82. 
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thin  alligator  brackets  project  to  support  the  drip  or  eavo  which  is 
ribbed  on  tne  under  side.  The  central  areas  of  the  bracket  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  filled  with  sculpture.  At  the  left  end  of  the 
veranda  is  Vishnu  as  a  boar,  and  at  the  right  or  west  end  is  Vishna 
as  the  dwarf.  neitlier*"of  them  so  large  as  in  Cave  III.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  compartments  and  sculptiirod,  and  the  frieze 
that  mns  all  roancT  tbo  wall  head  is  sculptured  with  nunjerous 
scenes  from  Vishnu^s  life.  The  cave  is  entered  from  the  veranda 
by  three  openings  divided  by  two  pillars,  each  8  feet  6i  inches 
liigh,  neatly  carved  with  arabesques  or  festooned  figures,  standing 
on  a  step  seven  inches  above  the  floor  level.  Tnside  the  roof  rests 
on  eight  square  pillars,  aiTanged  in  two  rows  across  the  hall, 
which  is  33  4"  wide  by  23'  7"  deep  and  1 1'  4"  high?  The  brackets 
to  the  rafters  are  lions,  hum^n  figures,  vampires,  and  elephants. 
Five  stvps  lead  three  feet  np  to  the  strine  (8'9"x7'5J")  with  a> 
square  altar  whose  image  ia  gone.  '" 


<  f.  is  by  far  the  finest  of  tha  aeries,  and  one  of  the  most 

int  _  Bi-ahuianical  temples  in  India.     It  is  also  the  only  cave- 

temple  of  which  the  age  ig  certainly  known.  The  inscription  on  its 
pil^gtcr  says  that  the  cave  was  made  by_Maiiaglisl^56^GU))  the 
«secoDH  son  of  the  Western  Chalukya  Pulikesai  I.  wno  made  tiadanii 
his  capital.  Though  it  cannot  compare  with  Elephauta,  or  with  some 
of  tbo  larger  Elura  caves,  this  is  a  large  tempio,  the  veranda 
nring  nearly  seventy  feet  in  length  and  the  cave  inside  sixty- 
'oet,  with  a  total  depth,  exclusive  of  a  twelve  feet  deep  shrine, 
the  front  of  the  veranda  pillars  to  the  back  wall,  of  forty-eight 
ieeU  The  general  height  throughout  the  veranda  and  hall  is  fifteen 
feet.  It  is  considerably  higher  in  the  rock  than  the  other  Vaishnav 
Cave  II.  and  is  entered  by  a  stair  through  a  door  in  the  west  end  of  a 
sqaan^  ftt>ut  court.  The  north  side  of  the  court  is  formed  by  a  large 
in»ss  of  rock,  and  onexcavated  there ;  the  east  and  west  ends  by 
old  masonry  walls,  the  east  wall  barring  access  to  the  Jain  cave  just 
beyond  it.  The  cave  faces  north,  and  the  level  of  its  floor  is  about 
nine  feet  above  the  outside  court.  A  narrow  platform  ia  built  along 
the  wholu  length  of  the  front  and  the  cave  is  entered  by  a  flight  of 
In-  '  s  in  the  middle  which  have  been  torn  away.      The  front 

of  ;  i'lrm  has  a  moulded  cornice,  and  under  it  a  square  or  if  ado 
of  blocks,  many  of  them  seven  feet  long,  divided  into  more  than 
th?r''  T""p1g  throughout  the  length  of  it,  with  in  each  panel  two 
lite  •.  :irfs  or  gan^as. 

In  irciJt  of  the  veranda  are  six  pillars,  each  two  and  a  half  foot 
sqnnrp,  nrul  two  pilasters,  with  pretty  deep  bases  and  capitals,  the 
rnj  iidst  hid  by  three  brackels  attached  to  the  lower  part  of 

the  ,  ^  on  the  backs  and  sides  of  each,  and  by  the  overhanging 
Bttve  or  drip.  With  one  exception  the  brackets  on  each  side  of  the 
pillars  represent  a  pair  of  human  or  mythological  figures,  a  male  and 
female,  standing  in  various  attitudes  under  foliage,  in  most  cases 
ded  by  a  small  dwarf  figure.  Theexception  to  the  pair  of  figures 
e  in  which  Ardhandri  is  shown  four-armod  and  with  two  dwarf 
attendants.  The  "brackets  on  the  bacSs  or  Inner  sides  of  the  pillars. 
are  all  tall  single  female  figures,  each  with  one  or  two  small  attend- 
ants. The  brackets  stretch  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  capitals  to 
•  877-70 
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the  roof.     The  necks  o£  the  pillars  below  the  capitAls  are 
with  broad  bands  of  elaborate  bcji  I '    ^        'lon   work,  aod  on  each 
the  four  sides  of  the  lower  parts  •  .;ift3  are  medallions 

with  groaps  of  figures  withia  a  border. 

The  veranda,  which  is  nine  feet  wide,  is  separated  from  the  hall 
four  free-standing  columnsandtwodemi-colamns.  all  with  big-h  1 
the  two  central  pillars  consisting  of  asgoare  shaft  with  thin  ana  slighi 
narrower  slabs  applied  to  each  face.  Two  of  the  slabs  are  saperimp 
on  each  side,  forming  five  exterior  angles  at  each  of  the  four  come 
The  two  pillars^  outside  these  are  octagons  with  pres^--^— ■"■ 
capitals.  The  sculptures  are  on  the  two  ends  of  tho  verann 
the  spaces  on  the  back  between  the  attached  pillars  and  tliu 
In  the  east  end  of  the  veranda  is  a  large  four-armed  Vishna  seat 
on  tho  body  of  tho  great  .snake  Shesh  or  Anant,  wlucb  is  thr 
coiled  round  below  him,  while  its  five  Tioods  are  spread  uvor  m 
round  guarding  his  big  crown.  Vishnu's  front  left  hand  rr 
calf  of  his  leg  and  his  back  left  hand  holds  a  conch-shelL  ui  ui 
front  right  hand  he  holds  something  perhaps  representing  wealth 
or  fruit,  and  in  his  back  right  hand  the  discus  or  heavy  8harp<^ged 
quoit  which  the  early  Hindus  used  to  hurl  at  the  enemy  and  draw 
back  with  a  string.  Vishnu  wears  three  necklaces  each  with  a  mass 
of  gems  in  front.  Kound  his  waist  is  another  belt  of  gems,  wi 
over  his  left  shoulder  and  under  his  right  arm  hangs  a  thick  cuf 
apparently  fonnod  of  twisted  strands  of  strings  of  beads, 
his  loina  are  other  richly  embroidered  belts  and  on  his  arm* 
wrists  rich  armlets  and  bracelets.  At  his  right,  below,  sits 
eagle-carrier  Garud.  Facing  Garud  is  a  little  female  tigure  wii 
a  high  orown  perhaps  Lakshmi  the  wife  of  Vishnu.  Above  the 
stand  two  taller  female  figures,  each  holding  a  fly-flap :  they  h»i 
jewelled  head-dresses  and  large  hair-knots,  out  of  wluch  rise* 
single  cobra-head  overshadowing  the  head.  This  large  sculpU 
fills  the  end  of  the  veranda.  Under  it  is  a  plinth  the  front 
which  is  carved  with  fat  little  gambolling  dwarfs. 

To  the  right  on  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  is  another 
Bcutptare.       It  is   the  Varah  or  the  Boar  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  took  the  form  of  a  boar  to  free  the  earth  from  the  demc 
Hiranydksha,  who  had  carried  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.' 
boar  dived  and  freed  the  earth  after  a  thousand  years'  fight.    This 
sculpture  is  common  in  Vaishnav  shrines  and  also  found  in   sever 
of  the  Shaiv  rock-temples   of  Elura.     Here  Vishnu  or  the  boar  i 
represented  as  four-armed,  with  the  discus  and  conch  in  his  uplif 
hands  and  a  boar's  head,  standing  with  his  left  foot  on   the  coil 
a  snake  which  has  a  human  head  with  five  hoods  behind   it 
under  his  thigh.     In  one  of  his  left  hands  Vishnu  holds  a  lotus 
which  stands  the  earth  or  Prithivi  steadying  herself  against 
shoulder.'    In  front  of  the  boar's  Jbiee  kneels  a  human  male  fia 
with  five  cobra-hoods  over  his  jewelled  crown  and  behind  stano 

'  Prithjvi  ifl  tlie  wife  of  Viahnu  in  his  boar  form.  She  ia  repnaented  »e  s  wo- 
with  two  iimM.  standing  on  a  lotus,  and  holding  in  one  hand  another  lotas  l>li.'B»fl 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  her  long  black  locks  reaching  to  her  f«et,  of  jell 
complexion,  and  with  a  red  pute  mark  on  her  forehead.  — 
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amale  single-hooded  fly-flapper.     Another  figure  lies  between  the 
jar's  feet  holding  by  the  long  cord  that  hangs  from  his  shoulder. 
)ver  the   boar's  shoulders  two  pairs  o£  heavenly  minstrels    bring 
offerings./  On  the  pilaster  beside  Vishnu  as  the  boar  is  a  Sanskrit '  ( 
'x^ription   in  twenty- four  lines  dated  Shak  500   (a.  d.  57S)  and 
jconling  the  completion  of  the  cave  as  a  temple  of  Viabnn,  the 
atallation  in  it  of  an  image  of  Visbnii,  and  the  grant  of  the  village 
if  Lanjishvar,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his   reign^  by  the  third  Early 
"halukya,  or,  as  the  inscription  says,  Chalkya  king  MangtUish.^    This 
cription  is  of  interest,  as  it  determines  with  a  new  precision  the 
rting  point  of  the  Shak  era.     The  era  is  said  to   date  from  the 
ointment  or  coronation  of  the  Shak  king.*  ,  To  the  west  of  the 
est  end  of  the  veranda  is  an  undated, Old 'Kdnarese  inscription  of 
ngalish  in   four  lines.     It  records  a, grant  probably  for  flower 
larlaods  to  the  stone  house  that  is  the  cave  of  Mangalish^'Ou  the 
>ck  to  the  west  of  the  cave  are  foi^r  pames,    probably  of  four 
sitors.     The  letters  are  of  about  the^ixth  or  seventh  century.^ 

west  end  of  the  veranda  is  Vishnu  as  the  man-lion  or 

The   demon   Hiranyaktishipn,  brother  of  HiranyAkslia, 

consequence  of   austerities  obtained  from   Brahma   the 

that  he   should   be  wound-proof  to  gods   men  and  snakes, 

■onbled  earth  and  heaven,  when   at  the  desire  of  Hiranyakashipu'a- 

m   Pralhfld,   Narsinh   burst  out  of  a  colunm  and  destroyed   him. 

arsinh  is  a  four-armed  figure,  one  of  the  hit  arms  resting  on  his 

;e  club  beside  which  stands  the  eagle   Garud   in  human  form. 

the  other  side  is  a  dwarf  and  above  Narsinh 's  shoulders  floating 

gures  bear  garlands  and  gifts.      Over  the  lion-head   is  a  lotus. 

larsinh  wears  elaborately  carved  jewelled  necklaces. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  front  pil«st<»r  of  the  veranda  is  a  large- 
id  very  striking  sculpture,  repeated  also  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
lave  II.  an^~at  Elura  and  Maha)^ipiiraia.  It  is  called  locally 
irAtmp,  but  it  relates  to  Vishnu  in  his  VAman  or  dwarf  form.  Ho  is 
lown  as  eight-armed  with  a  discus  sword  club  and  arrow  in  four  of 
is  right  hands  and  a  conch  bow  and  shield  in  three  of  his  left.  With 
a  loft  fourth  hand  he  points  to  a  round  grinning  face,  perhaps  RAhu, 
I  which  ho  also  lifts  his  left  foot.  Over  this  face  is  the  crescent 
oon  ;  beside  Vishnu's  jewelled  crown  is  a  boar  and  two  other  figures 
id  below  on  his  right  is  Garud.      In  front  stand  three  flgnres, 

bably  the  demon  king  Bali  and  his  T^ife  with  Shukra  his 
onsellor.  Bali  holds  the  pfjt  out  of  which,  against  Shukra's  advice, 
I  Imd  poiired  water  on  th«  hands  of  the  dwarf  according  to  a 

iniso  to  grant  Vdman's  prayer  for  as  much  land  as  be  could 
in  three  strides.  Scarcely,  says  the  legend,  was  the  water 
on  ViLman's  hands  when  he  resumed  his  divine  form.     The 

h  became  his  feet,  the  heaven  his  head,  the  sun  and  moon  his 
es.  the  demons  his  toea.  At  the  sight  of  this  divine  form,  Bali's 
bjeota,  animal  and  monstrous  shapes,  armed  witb  all  weapons, 
eir  heads  decked  with  diadems  and  earrings  dashed  at  him  in  roge. 
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Vishnu  scattered  them  and  as  he  scattered  them  ho  grew 
Hun  nnd  moon  were  no  higher  than  his  breast. 

Holding  by  his  thigh  is  the  eagle  Garud,  nnd  abovt-  tho  he«dK 
the  three  figures  before  him   is  a  falling  figure  with  a  sword 
shield,  and  a  half-figure  Ix-hind. 

Facing  the  Viiman  sculpture  at  the  other  end  of  the  veranda  i 
ontBide  the  pilaster  that  Bepariites  it  from  Vishnu  on  his  serpent  coc 

another  large  sculpture  flhowing  \j^s1  ''  eight  arms,  ^v 


18 


diBCus,  arrow,  clnb,  and  sword  in  his  rigi.  and  in  his  left 

conch,  shield, and  bow, the  fourth  handplaced  against  his  loin.   Pebi 
the  head  a  part  of  the  head-dres.s  is  formed  into  a  round  frill  like 
aureole;      fie  wears  long  links  hanging  from  the  ears,  as  in  maoj 
Banddhn  images,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  link  hangs  a  heavy  c»r-  ' 
drop  that  rests  against  the  *collar.      From  the   top  of  his  high  cap 
springs  a   figure  of   Narsinh   four-armed    with   conch  and  discoBB 
Whom  this  sculpture  is  intended  to  represent,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  ^| 
may  be  a  figure  of  Vishnu  in  his  more  active  and  terrible  form  or  rt 


may  ho  RalrAm  the  brother  of  Krishna.   Like  the  others  the  scolpti 
is  well  cot  in  a  close-grained  rock ;  the  only  damage  it  has  suf 
a  piece  out  of  the   long  sword  and  a  slight  injury  nojir  the  ai 
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The  dress  is  knotted  b€-hind  the  thighs,  and   round  the  body  and 
thighs  ho  wears  a  belt. 

The  last  largo  sculpture  in  this  cave  is  a  figure  of  H^jihai,' 
left  of  the  figure  is  Hari  or  Vishnu  with  the  conch  in  his  uplif 
hand,  the  other  hand  resting  against  his  side,  while  the  earri 
and  cap  are  different  from  the  right  side  figure  of  Har  or  Shiv, i 
which  is  the  crescent  and  a  withering  skull,  two  cobras  hang^ 
from  tlio  ear  and  belt,  a  third  on  the  front  of  the  cap,  and  a  foul 
jfound  the  axe  in  his  hand.    The  other  hand  holds  some  oval  obji 

The  veranda  roof    is  divided  by  cross  beams  into    y 
drawn  panels  filled  with  sculpturea.    In  the  round  middle  cii    , 
in  each  panel  is  a  favourite  god  8hiv,  Vishnu,  Indra,  Hrahma,  or , 
with,  in  most  cases,  smaller  sculptures  of  tho  eight  quarter  giu 
of  tlie  compass  or  Bikpdh,  the  corners  being  filled  with  arabesque 

Tho   nuif  of  the  front  aisle  of  the    hall    is   also    divided 
compartmeuts/tho  central   compartment  with   a  male   and  for 
figure  floating  on  clouds,  the  male  figure  carrying  a  sword  and  shii 
Tho  panels  to  the  right  and  left   of  the  central  panel  hB\o  a  bl( 
lotus  flower.     The  hall  roof  is  divided  into  nine  panels  by  divi* 
very  slightly  i-aiscd  from  tho  level  of  the  ceiliug.     In   tbe  coal 
panel  in   front  is  a  g«xl,  ]>erli»ps  Agni,   riding  on  a  mm   w^itB 
figure  before  liitii  and  anothor  beliiud.     In  the  other  central  pat 
are  Brahma  and  \  aruna  and  in  other  compartments  are  tljing  fij^ 
Ou  two  of  the  hall  pillars  are  inscriptions  in  Kfinarcso  characf 
which  cajinot  be  made  out.     One  of  them  is  dated  1555  in 


'Tho  name  Harihor  is  applied  to  the  Ayinai-  of  Southern  India,  the  son  of  Shit 
Mohini,  who  is  the  only  uuile  village  god  worshipped  by  the  Tamils.     Another  \\\ 
of  Hftrihar  makes  him  a  form  of  Shiv  a^HUiued'to   contend  with   the  <U<iiiiiii  C» 
See  Fonlkefi'H   I^geuda    of  the  Shrine  of  Harihar.    ."J/^l;   Uarivnrnsli,    180, 
Ward'a  Hindus  iKditiou  1817),  1- 242.  »Comjj>  ^ut.  VI.  3U2-3U3. 
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[the  eleventh  VijftYai*gar  king  SadfishmleyrAy  (1542-1573). 
veranda  pillars  has  an  uiidatofl  inscription  in  three  lines 
the    building   ot    a    bastion  on    B^ami   fort    bj    the 
rijaynagiir  king  Kondraj.* 

ge  IV.  the  Jain  rock  temple  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cave  III. 
was  probably  cut  about  A.d.  650.  The  veranda  is  31'  long 
6'  6"  wide  and  the  cave  about  16'  deep.  In  front  are  four 
pare  pillars  in  the  Elephanta  stylo  witli  bracket  capitals,  and  in  the 
;k  of  the  veranda"  two  free  and  two  attached  pillars.  Behind 
^e  pillars  is  the  hall  6'  deep  and  25'  6"  broad.  Four  ateps  luad 
tm  tho  hull  to  the  shrine  which  has  on  a  lion  throne  a  seated 
of  Mahdvir  tho  last  or  twenty-fourth  Tirthankar  with  fly 
irs  fancy  lions'  and  alligators'  hejids  in  bas-rdiof  on  either 
le.  In  tho  veranda  ends  are  7'  6*  higjh  figures  of  Gautama  Svami 
disciple  of  Mahavir  attended  by  four  snakes  and  Parshvau^lh 
ie  twenty-third  Tirthankur  with  attendants.  Numerous  figures  of 
irthankars  are  also  inserted  in  the  inner  pillars  and  on  tho  waUe.*. 

Besides  the  tivo  in  the  caves  Biklami  has  eighteen  inscriptions 
jing  from  tho  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Most  of  the 
jriptions  are  in   two  or  three  groups  of  ruined  temples  on  the 

uf  the  lake. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  is  a  temple  of  Teggina  Irappa  or 
ippa  of  the  Hollow.  To  the  north-west  of  the  temple  lies  a  largo 
ipelesB  rock  with  interesting  fragments  of  two  inscriptions  low 
»wii  on  its  north  side.  The  fragments  on  the  rock  cover  a  space 
2"  broad  by  3'  11"  high.  The  upper  six  lines  forming  the  first 
are  in  well  cut  characters  of  about  tho  sixth  century, 
icription  has  ^e  special  interest  that^t  is  the  earliest 
larai  inscription,  earlier  even  than  tho  cave  inscription  ot  a.d.  .578, 
id  that  it  gives  Vatapi  the  old  or  the  Brdhmanised  name  of  the 
)wn.  From  the  phrase  '  The  Pallava  the  foremost  of  kings'  in  the 
jarth  line  Mr.  Fleet  bebeves  that  Badami  was  originally  the  gr€>at 
Vesteru  India  Btropghold  t»f  ihn  Pallava-s  and  that  it  was  from  the 
maviis  that  about  OlO  Biidami  was  wrested  by  the  Chalukyag. 
second  fi-agment  was  in  three  lines  of  which  only  a  few  letters 
lUMn.  The  cliaracters  show  that  it  is  a  Chalukya  inscription  of 
nxth  or  Bovonth  century. 

jutthe  middle  of  the  lake  embankment  a  mined  temple,  proba- 
ly  of  the  grid  Yngeshvar  is  now  used  as  a  temple  of  Yellamma.  lu 
pi7nt  of  the  temple  is  a  sandstone  tablet  O'S^"  high  by  I'lO^"  broad 
^ith  a  Western  Chalukya  inscription  in  Old  Kitnarese  characters  and 
'I'he  emblems  at  the  top  of  tho  tablet  are,  in  the  middle, 
seated  on  a  pedestal ;  to  the  right  a  cow  and  calf  with  the 
I^Love  them ;  and  to  the  left  towards  the  top  of  the  stone  tho 
The  inscription  covers  about  ^'  .t^'  of  tho  tf)tal  height 
icl  ia  in  thirty-three  linos.  It  record.s  in  the  second  year,  probably 
),  of  the  Western  Chalukya  king  Jugadekmalla  (1138-1150).  a 
graut  out  of  the  proceeds  of  an  impost  called  Siddhdya  to  the 
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ipter  HV.       pod  Yogeshvar.'     At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  town  jasl  bel 
the  laico  embankment,  leaning  against  a  wall,  is  a  fragment  o 
bleick  stouo  tablet  with  a  Western  Chalukya  inscription.     At  the  to 
•  are  anu^juul  emblems,  Biahma,  Viahnu,  and  Shiv  in  the  middle 
seated  Ganpati  on  their  right  and  a  cow  and  calf  on  their  left, 
inscription  is  in  Old  Ksiuflrese  characters  and  language    in 
formed  letters  of  the  tenth   to   the  twelfth  century.     There 
remains  of  twenty-seven  lines  each  of  about  thirty-nine  letters.     Tha 
rest  of  the  stone  is  lostJ^-    Inside  the  town  is  an  old  temple  wh: 
has  been  made  into  a  dwelling  house  and  called  Kail  a  Math  or 
stone  house.     On  the  pillars  of  this  religious  house  or  vinlh  are  t 
inacriptions,  two  of   them,  one  of  two  and  the  other  of  four  lines, 
no  interest.     The  third  inscription,  on  the  front  of  the  right   pilli 
is  a  Western  Chalukya  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  inscription  in  fii 
-  full  lines  and  two  letters  in  lino  sixt-een.      Tho  first  ten  lines 
in    Sanskrit    and    the    last  five    in  Prakrit.      The    Sanskrit 
scription  is   dated    Hhak  <521    (a.d.  G99)   in  the  neign  of  tho  foil 
Western  Chalukya  king  Vijay^ditya,  and  records  the  installation! 
the  gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Maheshvar  at  the  capital  of  V^^ 
The  illegible  Prdkrit  part  probably  recorded  some  grautw*/^    Cnt( 
the  cliff,  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  on  the   north-west 
the  hamlet  of  Tattnkoti,  on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  lake,  is  i 
undated  inscription  of  tho  sixth  or  seventh  century.      The  way 
the  cliff  is  on  the  left  going  up  from  the  reservoir  by  the  rear  or  < 
ascent  to  the  B^vanbande-kote  or  north  fort  and  about  half-way  up 
to  the  shrine  of  Tattukoti  Maniti.     The  writing  covers  a  space  of 
3'  4J"  high  by  2'  10^"  broad.    Tho  meaning  is  not  clear,  bnt  it  seems 
a  record  of  Kappe  Arabhatta,  a  saint  of    local    fame.       Below 
inscription   and  covering   a  space    of  about   3'  7"  ia   cut   a  roc 
band  with  a  ^oral  device  apparently  a  ten-leaved  lotus  inside 
and  with  what  seems  to  be  a  fillet,  with  a  ribbon  crossed  in  a  doul 
loop,  banging  from  it.*"    Prettily  situated  at  the  east  end   of 
lake  with  red  sandstone  crags   towering  up  as  a  backgrouud   is 
Bhutnath    group  of  temples,  the  most  important  at  Badami,  consii 
ing  ot  a  Ijravi titan  temple  of  Bhutnath  with  two  or   three  small 
shriuea  attHchecF.     One  of  the  columns  in  the  central  hall  of 
main  temple  has  some  short  much  spoilt  and  nnintolligiblo  in6cri| 
tiona.     Ou  tho  outside  of  one  of  the  stones  in  the  north  wall 
the  temple  is  an  important  Old  Kdnarese  inscription  of  about 
ninth  or  tenth  century.      The  inscription,  which  was  hid  by  a  thi< 
coating  of  whitewash,  records  the  grant  of  rich  arable  land  to 
venerable  Shridhar  Bhuteshvar.* 

Near  the  cliff  inscription  of  Kappe  Arabhatta,  a  passage  tbroni 
the  rock  leads  by  flights  of  steps  into  the  north  fort.  The  wa 
of  the  passage  have  numerous  short  inscriptions,  chiefly  names 
visitors  and  devotees  in  characters  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  doi 
to  about  the  thirteenth  century.  The  longest,  and  one  of  the  late 
is  an  unfinished  inscription  near  a  figure  of   Hanumant  cut  in 


*  lai  Ant.  VI.  139  - 142.  '  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  142.  »  lad.  Ant.  X.  60- 

*  Ind.  Ant,  X.  CI.        *  Ind.  Ant.  X.  62. 
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iclc  on  the  left  a  shor^  way  up  the  steps.  It  mentions  a  visitor  from 
ndngal,  the  tnoiJern  Mudgal  in  the  Nisc^m's  territory  about  fifty 
liles  east  of  BaJami,  the  worshipper  of  the  goddess  K6,lika  and  the 
>d  Kamatheahvar^  Leaving  the  passage  on  the  left  and  going 
and  by  the  back  of  the  hill  up  a  footpath  that  leads  to  the  hill 
>p  near  the  northern  fort,  about  half-way  up  a  path  to  the  left 
ads  to  an  open  ehrine  of  Tattukoti  M&ruti.  On  the  rock  at  the 
k  of  the  shrine  are  two  one-line  inscriptions  in  OM  Kunarese 
aracters  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Tho  letters  are  very 
allow  but  large  and  well  formed.  The  upper  inscription  i8  Shri 
itarSgan  Siripati,  and  the  lower  inscription  Shri  Shatrukjllagni 
ottn,  both  names  of  visitors.^  XOd  the  rock,  a  little  to  the  south 
the  shrine  of  Tattukoti  Mdruti,  an  Old  Kunarese  inscription 
era  about  2' lOi"  highby  2' 7"  broad^  The  letters  arc  shallow 
d  of  about  tho  eighth  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Tho 
scription  is  of  the  time  of  the  fii^t  Vijaynagar  king  HarJharl  (lo35- 
50)  hore  called  Hariappavodeya  MahSmandaleshvar.  TTis  dated 
hak  12G1,  Vikram  Sarnvatgar  (a.d.  1339)  and  records  the  grant  of 
"'  JOS  of  Badavi  and  Mundanur  to  the  two  thousand  Mahajan.s 
i  and  the  building  of  the  fort,  apparently  the  northern  fort, 
id  the  building  of  its  parapet  wall,  by  ChdmrJlj  one  of  tho 
dwkae  of  Harihar.7  Standing  on  the  flat  top  of  a  largo  rock,  a 
tie  to  tho  north-east  of  the  rest-house  on  the  north  of  tho 
Tj,  is  9,  small  temple  called  Malegitti  Shivdlaya  or  the  Shaiv 
ine  of  the  female  garland  maker.  On  the  right  side  of  tho 
rine  door  a  short  inscription  of  the  eighth  or  Q^fly  ninth  reninry 
Ves  the  name  of  Shri  Ajvaroinchi.  a  spiritual  teach^.  On  the 
st  or  front  face  of  a  pillar  in  the  temple  porch  is  a  KAnareso 
tcriptiou  in  a  space  2'  l^"  broad  by  1'2^"  high.  It  is  dated  1548 
d  records  the  building  of  a  bastion  by  a  Nayak  qf  the  eleventh 
ijftynagar  king  Sad^shivdevrSy  (1542-1573).  The  bastion  men- 
ned  in  the  inscription  is  probably  the  large  and  strong  bastion 
the  crest  of  tho  hill  facing  M^legitti's  temple  and  about  twenty 
rds  south  of  it.  In  a  small  teniplo  of  Venkatraman,  used  (is  a 
elling,  a  Kunarese  inscription  on  a  stone  tablet  covers  a  space 
2'  1 1  i''  high  by  1'  8"  broad  and  has  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  top. 
is  dated  Shak  14G9  Plavanga  SamvaUara  (a.d.  1547)  in  the 
ign  of  SadAshivdevTfly  and  records  a  grant  to  a  guild  of  barbers. 
10  inscription  mentions  Biiddvi. 

Ar^likatti,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Bddami  and  a  little  to  the 
'ht  ot^tho  pathway  over  the  hills  to  Mahakut,  is  a  holy  place  with 
X)olfed  by  a  spring,  two  cells,  one  of  maBonry  and  another  of  half 
ksonry,  and  a  row  of  thirty  or  forty  well  made  images  of  Vishnu 
,d  other  gods  cut  in  the  rock.  Towards  the  east  end  of  this  row 
images  is  an  undated  Sanskrit  inscription  in  Dovndgari  characters 
a  space  1'  7"  high  by  1'  1  J"  broad.  The  inscription  seems  to  be 
about  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  and  records  the 
•ival  of  the  goddess  Mahdlakshmi  from  Kolhdpur  the  boat  of 
ies.    On  a  rock  near   tho  Mahdlakshmi  inscription   in  Aralikatti 
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XIV.      villnge  is  an  nndated  insi&ription  in  three  lines  in   Ednarese   cliarao-^ 
Placet.  ^"^  **^  ^^^  eighth  or  tho  beginning  of  the    ninth     century, 

inscription  records  that  oi^ilonday  the  fifth  day  of  the  bright 
'night  of  the  Prabkava    Samvatsar    one    VartlhiimAndeva    gaii 
__freodom.i 

f(ifnnirlii  Tho  fortifications  l>f  Bd.ddmi  consist  of  a  lowBf  and   inner 

enclosing  tho  town  and  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  commanded  by 
strong  forts  on  the  hill  overhanging  the  town,   one   to   the  nor 
chIUmI  Bjlvaobando-koto  or  Fifty-two  Rocks  fort  and  one  to  tho  sot 
Oiiled  l^»nnvtndal   or  Battle-field  fort.     The  two   forts   stand  al 
30O  yftrda  apart  each  about  240    feet  above  the  plain.     Both  wfl 
disHmntlcd  ubuat  1845. 

•  Im  I8i2  a  corninittee  of  inspection  described  the  town  or  pel 
as   moro   a  fort  than  a  wdlied  city.     It  was  defended  on  the  nor 
Aflil  the  south  by  the  two  forts,  on  tho  east  by  stone  and  mud 
with  loi)|ih«>led  parapets   and   a  largo  pond,  and  ou  the   west 
biistionod  atone  and  mud  walla  with  loopholed  parapets  and  a  de 
broad   dry  ditch.     Tho  bastions  were  placed  at  irregular  inter* 
and  some  of  them  wer«  (it  to  hold  ordnance.     The  town  had 
entrance  throagh  strongly  defended   gateways.     The  water-8Up| 
iMb  from  wells  and  from  the  lake  reached  by  a  small   door  in 
fiouth-enst  comer.     A  part  of  the  town  was  set   ofi  as  an  ini 
town  and  was  reached  by  a  small  door  from  the  outer  town- 
way  to  tho  north  fort  lay  through  tho  inner  \own. 

The  north  fort,  tho  larger  and  stronger  of  the  two,  was  descrilj 
in  1842  as  300  yards  round,    built  upon  detached  masses  of   ste 
rock,  or  rather  on  one  huge  rock,  cut  by  narrow   chasms  into  set 
rate   blocks.     The  chasma   were   30    to  100  feet   deep,   careful 
filled  with  strong  and  bard  masonry  wherever  they  opened  throuj 
the  rock,  and  formed  a  front  or  revetment  to  the  fort  which  adc' 
greatly  to  its  strength.     From  a  distance  tho  fort  appeared  on 
north  as  if  wholly  built  of  masonry,   but  examination  showed 
immense  rocks  joined  by   masonry.     Over  these   rocks  at  irregul 
intervals  were  bastions  of  various  sizes  joined  by   strong   loophol, 
masonry  walls.  These   bastions  were   in  commanding  jwsitions, 
holding  ordnance  and   defending   tho  town  and  the  southern  ioi 
Tho  walls  were  able  to  receive  musketry  and  in  some  places  w* 
strong  enough  to  hold  heavy  ordnanco.     The  height  of   the    wor 
varied  considerably,    \\rherever,  as  on  the  north  face,  the  formati^ 
of   tho   hill     was     weak,   tho   works     were     sj>ecially     high.     Tl 
passage    to   tho   fort    was  from    the   inner  town.      It  lay  over! 
series  of  stone  stops  aud  through  several  narrow  gates  built  in  tl 
masonry  between  the  rocks  on  tho  south-weet,  the  last  gate  beii 
only  four  feet  high  by  two  feet  broad.    The  ascent  to  the  bott 
of  the  clmsm  where  the  masonry   began  was  very   winding.      Uf 
wards  the  passage  was  completely  defended  by  works  raised 
inaccessible  crags  not  far  from  he   gateways.      The  interior  of 
fort  was  bare,  uneven,  and  rocky  and,  except  a  few  store  rooms  ai 
a  magasine,   contained  no   ijuildings.    The  chasms   afforded  gc 
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kinst  shells,  out  except  alwnt   T2()  yards  nqnaro  in  the 

near   the   powder   magazine,    thoj  left  littlo  lovel  j^'roond 

side  the  fort.     The  water  supply  of  tUa  fort  waa  scanty  from  finir 

Items.     A  conduit  led  the  wjiter  of  a  large  cisteriv  outside  the 

through  the  north-east  face  of  the   hill  and  oa  f.hrc>n|^li   the 

30nry    into    a    reservoir   built  iu  one  of  the  chaama.     The  atcpa 

idiag  to  the  reservoir  were  in  good  order. 

'he  south  fort  was  described  in  1842  as  standing  on  the  top  of  a 
|nff  crag  at  the  south-easfc  end  of  the  same  range  as  the  north  fort, 
le  rock  was  sheer  and  was  cat  from  the  main  hill  by  a  chasm  or 
ktural  ditch  twenty-six  to  sixty  feet  deep  and  fifteen  to  thirty  feet 
The  fort  had  an  inner  and  an  outer  line  of  works.     'Plio 
were  chiefly  curtains  tea   to  twenty  feet   high   dufundeU  by 
stions  holding  ordnance.     The  inner  line  of    works  was   higher 
the  northern  fort  and  commanded  both  that  fort  andthetowa. 
eep  and  narrow  flight  of  steeps  led  down  to  one  of  the  atrong 
>nry  walls   which   blocked   the  openings  of  the  chasms,  and, 
ling  through  a  door  about  four  feet  high  by  two  broa<l,  the  way 
to  another  very  small  door  which  opened  into  the  body  of 
The  passage  was  more  difficult  and  djuigecDus  than    the 
T6  to  the  larger  fort.     The  fort  had  a  Uttio  level  ^pace  and*» 
^water-supply  from  a  small  cistern.     The  only  object  of  interest 
lu  the  fort  were  the  caves  in  its  west  face. 

iBetween  the  lake  and  the  Bildsimi  rest-house  are  some  unknown 
lbs,   apparently  Chi-iskian.     The  crosses  over  the  tombs    bear 
'  letters  rudely  cut  in  Kanarese.'  
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It.s  strength  and  its  neighbourhood  to  the  sacrod  AihOle.  Banshan-  Higtorf, 

i,  Mahdkut.audPattadkal  combine  to  make  Biidiimi  a  likely  site  for        ill/' 

early  L-ajjiUil.     Tho  Egyptian  geographer  Ptolemy  (a.d.150)  has,     (l    V^"^ 

)ugh  inuch  out  of  place,  a  reference  to  a  people  called  the  Badiamaci^        ^ 

Mch  ujay  bo  a  trace  of  Bdiiami.'     Inscriptions  show  that  Bddami, 

led  Vfit^pi  and  Btlddvi,  was  a  Pallav  stronghold  in  the  sixth 

and  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Pallavs  about  the  middle 

10   sixth  century    by   the   Karly    Chalukya    king    Pulikeshi  I. 

i[?])who  made  it  liis  capital.^     In  Dr.  Burgess' opinion,  though 

deacription  can  hardly   bo  made  to  fit  with  the  site  of  Biddrai, 

waa  probably   tUc  capital  of  PuUkeshi  II.  king  of   Mah^ 

ihtra  whicii  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang  (640)  describes  aa 

ty  ^1  (sixty  miles)  round  and  lying  near  a  river  towards  the  west 

the  kingdom.*     An  inscription  at  13ftdilmi,  dated  1339  in  the  reign 

the  first  Vijaynagar   king    llHrih.nr  I.   (1335-J^3.')0),  records  the 

jt   of  B^ldi.mi  to  tho   two  thousand  wd/wya?!^  of  BddAvi  and  the 

Iding  of  a  fort,  presumably  the  north  fort  and  the  building  of  its 

ipet  wall,   by  one  of  Harilmr's  ndik»  or  captains.^    BddAmi  con- 

d  for  several  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Vijayuagar  king 

ahnaray  (lo08-1542)  after  bis  defeat  of  tke  second  Bijiipur  king 


»  Mr.  M.  H.Scott,  C. 8. 

*  Mr,  rieot  in  Iml.  Ant,  VL  137. 


•Bcrtliw'  Ptolemy.  SM. 
•  lud.  Ant.  VII.  2W. 
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Ismail  Adil  ShAh  (1510-1534).'     Two  inscriptions  of  SadashivdoT 
tho    eleveutL  Vijayuagar    king  (1542-1573)  at  Badami  show 
BcLddmi  and  other  parts  of  South  Bijfipur  were  still   in    the  Vij«_ 
nagar  king'«  possession  about  the  middle  of  tho   sixteenth  century.* 
OnoottheHe  inscriptions  is  dated  S.  14G5  (1543-44)  and  records 
construction  of   a  bastion;  and  the  other  dated /S,  1469  (154?-^ 
records  a  grant  to  a  gruild  of  barbers.     In  174G,  by  a  treaty  bctwe 
tho  Sflvanur  Nawdb  Majid  Khan  and  Saddshivrav  Bhdu  the  thi 
Peshwa  BAlAji  Bijiitiv's  (1740-17'Jl)  cousin,,   Bidami   was 
by  the  Savanur  Nawdb  to  the  Peshwa,  but    it  did  not  pass  to  t| 
lyiardth.'ia  till  iu  1756  the  Poshwa  and  the  Nizdm  led  an   exptulitij 
against  the  Sdvanur  Nawdlj.*     After  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
MardthAs  the  country  round  Btidimi  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
greatest  disorder.     The  real  power  was  divided  among  the  dendin 
Parvati,   Jalihdl,    Kerur,    and  Bagalkot,  and  Rustam  Ali  KhAn  ' 
estate-holder  of  BiidamL     All  these  proprietors  kept  large  boc 
of  armed   men  and  lived  by  open  plunder.     The  roads  were  hannt 
by  bands  of  freebooters  who  robbed  without   check  or  punishmc 
In  the  second  year  of  the  Mardtha  possession  (1757)  Bddami 
among  the  d!$itricts  givea  iu  charge  to  MalhAr  IWv  RAstia  who  sfi 
his  ageut  Krishudji  Vishvniiath  a.s  his  deputy  or  sarsubha.  Krishi 
waa   a  iiian  of  great  vigour  and  within  two  years  pot  down  tho  It 
freebootiug  desdi»  but  failed  to  check  Rustam  AH  who  had    to 
bought    ort'   iu    1707.*     Iu  1778  Badllmi  was  taken  by  ilaidar 
with  other  places  in  South  Bijdpur.^    In  1786  Bdddrai  surrendered^ 
the  allied  force  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa  under  Ndna  Fadna^ 
after  a  memorable  siege  of  about  four  woeks.^      Bdddrai  fort 
left  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  Rastia's.     With    its    transfer    to 
Mardthds  Bdddmi  fell  waste.     A  iamine  in  1790-91  was  followed 
a  Mai'dtha  incursion  in  1797  under  one  Bhimrav  who  laid  the  wh^ 
oountiy  waste  though  the  town  escaped  with  little  loss.*     Al 
T800,  Biiddmi  was  tho  residence  of  Mddhavrdv  Rastia,  one  of 
Peshwa's  estate-holders,  who  had  B  yearly   revenue   of   £201  •,( 
(Rs.  20  hUch^).^     In   ISIO  Bdjirtlv  stripped   Mddhavrdv  of  BAdi 
ajid    Bdgalkot  as  he  refused  ttj  furnish  his  chare  of  horse.*     In  tti# 
1818  Mardtha  war.  General  Munro  attacked  Buddmi  on  the  13th   _oi_ 
February  with  a  force  of  twelve  companies  of  iufautry,  four  of  (1 
Maisur  troops,  three  troops  of  horse,   four  companies  of  pioiiee 
four   long  guns,  four  field  pieces  and  one  howitzer,  and  took  it  at 
considerable  resistance  on  the  18th."*     In  1840  a  band  of  125  Ai 
from  the  Nizdiu's  territory,  headed  by   a  blind  Brdhmau  nai 
Narsiuh  Dattdtiaya,  enteretl  Baddmi  fort  after   killing  the  guarcJsT 


Narsinh    took   possession  of   the  towii,   proclaimed  himself    kini 
plundered  the  Government  treasury  and  the   market,  and  can 
tho  booty  into  the  Nizdm'a  territory.     He  returned  to  Bdddnii 


1  See  above  p.  412.  »Sco  above  p.  413.  *  Com.  Gov.  Bel.  CXIIL  20^ 

*  See  above  p.  441.  =  Wilkes'  Soutb  of  luJia,  II,  ISC. 
'  Details  of  the  »iege  are  giep  above,  pp. ,  443 •  444. 
'  Marahall's  Statistical  Accbuiitg,  1.34-135. 

*  Tnuiaaotions  in  the  Mardtha  Empire  (1S03).  8fi-S7. 

*  Grant  Duff '«  Marith&a,  625.  '»  Detaila  of  the  aitgo  arc  given  ol>ove  p.  451 . 
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began  to  adminigter  the  sub-division.  Within  a  week  of  his  instal- 
lation a  small  force  under  Mr.  A.  Bettington  of  the  Civil  Service 
invested  Bddiimi  and  after  a  slight  skinr.ish  caught  Narsinh  and 
Ilia  followers  who  were  tried  and  punished  several  'oi  them  with' 
transportation.' 

Ba'galkot)  about  forty-five  miles  south  of  Bijapur  is  a  municipal 
town  the  head-qnarters  of  the  BAgalkot  sub-division,  and  the  chief 
trftdc  centre  in  South  Bijflpur  with  a  station  on  the  Hotgi-Gadag 
or  East  Deccan  Railway  115  miles  south  of  Hotgi.  In  1S8I  it  had 
a  population  of  12,850  or,  probably  owing  to  tho  187G  famine,  1152 
fewer  than  in  1872.  Of  the  1881  total  10,045  were  Hindus  and 
2805  Musalmiins.  The  town  is  on  slightly  rising  ground  on  the 
'right  or  south  bank  of  tho  Ghatprabha.  It  has  been  surrounded 
with  walls  whose  upper  parts  of  whit^mudj  towards  the  south  and, 

ith-weat,  have  ruined  into  quaint  picturesque  shapes. 

!n  early  times  tho  town  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  musicians 
of  Rdvan  the  demon  king  of  Ceylon.-  Apparently  at  least  between 
1558  and  15C5  and  probably  at  other  times  Bagatkot  like  B^ddmi 
was  under  tho  Viiaynagar  kings  (1350-1655).  The  ancestors  of 
the  present  dcmi  and  deshpandc  owe  their  original  grants  to 
Vijuynagar  though  the  grants  were  aftwrwards  increased  by  the 
Bijdpur  kings.  From  1664  to  1755  the  district  was  under  the 
management  of  tho  Sdvanur  Nawab  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  third  Peshwa  Baldji  Btliirav  (1740-1761),  who  handed  it  to  the 
Ghorpsides  of  Gaiendragad.  In  1778  B4galkot  passed  to  the 
Sdvanur  NawAb  as  Haidar's  va.ssal.^  Subsequently  (1800)  the 
finrsuhhn  or  provincial  manager  Anaudrdv  Bbikaji  of  the  Rststia 
family  lived  at  Brigalkot  and  built  a  palace,  the  ruins  of  whose 
river  front  still  face  the  sub-divisional  offices.  In  1810  Peshwa 
Bdjirdv  handed  the  district  to  Nilkajithrdv  aarauhhedur  who  held 
Bdgalkot  fort  with  a  garrison  till  Grenci-al  Munro  took  it  on  the 
S2ud  of  February  1818.  Under  the  Peshwds  Bagalkot  had  a  mint 
which  was  not  abolished  till  1835. 

In  1842  a  committee  of  inspection  described  Biigalkot  fort  as  an 
oblong  square  to  the  west  and  the  north-west  of  the  town  about 
260  yards  long  by  300  broad.  The  defences  consisted  of  bastions 
at  hregul.'ir  distances  joined  by  curtains  and  gtrongthened  with 
Mtoue  and  mud  ramparts  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  and  five  to 
fifteen  feet  broad.  Except  on  the  north  where  the  curtains  were 
twenty-seven  to  thirty-five  feet  high  and  the  ramparts  five  to 
eighteen  feet  broad  the  works  were  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
ditch  ten  to  thirty  feet  daep  aad  thirty  to  fifty  feet  broad;>    The 


'  D«unB«re  given  above  pp.  452-53. 

>  According  to  a  k>cal  tradition  the  present  town  wu  Iiuilt  by  n  Mnaahnftn  on  a  sit* 
gnnted  to  him  for  killing  a  ti;;er,  and  waa  therefore  called  BAgnnr  or  the  Tiger  city. 
Under  IV"'  \  '  '  *  h  (1380-1«26)  Asaf  KLAu,  bia  Ueutenant  in  tho  southern 
DTAvino  iilkot.      Aftervrai-da  the  iliotnot  wiia   pLiced   andor  Bahilai 

KItto  tli>      -.  anur,  then  niiivister  of  BijApur,    Alxmt  tliis  time  the  BijApur 

king  in  iMid  to  have  presented  the  town  to  his  daughter  Balii:  i\»  bangle  or 

omament  money  and  the  uamo  Biin^dikot  or  the  bangle  fort  i  I  to  have  be«u 

comiptca  to  Biifi»lk»t.  *  Wilkea'  South  of  India,  U.  I5(i  •  Iffl, 
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XIV.  uiitranco  to  tbu  fort  was  by  three  gateways  ou  the  sooth  and  l«o 
ou  ihu  north  all  tlankcd  by  ruiuous  mad  defences.  Tlie  water* 
BOj>f)ly  was  aniplo  from  h  largo  well. 

B.igalgot  has  thrco  markets  an  old  market  and  two  Join  Aod 
Liiigiiyat  markets.    The  Halo  Pyatti  or  old  to:"  '  -^  old  as  thefort. 

The  Jaiu  market  was  built  daring  the  rule  ■ )  ivaiiur  Nawii!» 

(10G4-1755)  Hud  in  1791  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Jains 
the  Lingayata  built  a  third  market.  The  Kaul  peth  was  built  on 
land  granted  on  lease  by  Anandrar  Rastia.  The  Oopjilpnr  snbnrb^ 
now  oallod  Haveli,  was  peopled  in  1835,  and.  in  1S">0,  R^»v  Bahridnr 
Tirninlrav  Sadar  Aniin,  now  a  pensioned  Small  C»us»  Conrt  Judge 
st  Dhilrwilr,  founded  the  Vyaukatnpur  market  naming  it  aft«.*r 
father.  Tlio  town  has  a  Jama  mosque,  temples  of  Ambi>] 
Anaiides}ivar,Bi»vanna,Datttlt|iiya,Kottappa,Rdme8hvar,Vyaiikatfal3 
and  YiiUava.'  All  of  these  buildings  are  modem  and  without 
ardiitectural  interest.  Some  of  them  contain  debased  and  indecfut 
Hcnilptarcs.     ()f  several  finO   wells   one  in  a  mango  ile 

the  town   contains  sculptures,  and  in  a  gallery  over  .  -ig 

arch  is  a  shrine    of  Uanumant  with  an  inscription  iu    i  .r-i, 

Iland-loom  weaving,  especially  turban  weaving,  for  whicl;  ^  ^ot 
was  formerly  famous  has  now  fallen  off.  Still  B^g&lkot  is  the 
largest  trade  centre  in  the  district.  It  has  225  traders  of  whom 
about  100  are  Liugdyats,  twenty-five  each  Brahmans  Marwjir  Viknis 
and  Musalmdns,  ten  each  Cutch  Bh;itidH  Gnjanit  Vilnis  and  Vju»bya 
Vniiis,  and  twenty  weavers  and  dyers.  Their  capitals  vary  from 
£500  to  £20.000  (R8.50U0- 2,00,000).  More  than  three-fourtba 
of  the  traders  are  indopotident  and  the  rest  are  agents  of  Sholipur 
and  Marwar  merolLints.  The  chief  imports  are  silk,  machino^spun 
yarn,  Europejin  cluth,  and  gold  silver  and  pearls  from  Bombay, 
safflower  cochineal  and  indigo  from  Bombay  and  Ttidpatri  in 
M{idi*a3,  and  gi-occries  from  Athni  Kolhapnr  and  Shohlpnr,  The 
chief  export  is  cotton  to  Athni  Vengnrla  and  Bombay.  With  the 
opening  (1st  August  1884)  of  the  railway  station  the  trtdo  of 
BiigiUkot  is  likely  bo  increase.  Besides  the  sub-divisional  revenn© 
and  pdlice  oflices  Bagalkot  has  a  municipality,  dispengary,  subordinate 
judge's  court,  foin-tcon  schools,  a  library,  and  a  large  upper  storeyed 
Collector's  bungalow  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  town.  The  municipality  which  was  established  in  lSO>'i,  had  in 
1882-83  an  income  of  £1106  (Rs.  11,0()0)  chiefly  raised  fniin 
«>etroi  and  a  house  tax  and  an  expenditure  of  £1017  (Ra.  10,170) 
chiefly  incurred  in  works,  roads,  and  medical  relief .  The  dispensary 
was  opened  iu  1807.  In  1882  it  treated  fifty-three  in-patients  and 
6553  out-pationts  at  a  cost  of  £203  (Ra.  2030).  Of  fourteen  schools 
six  are  Government  and  eight  private. 

IkvAdi.  Ba'geva'di,  about  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  BiJApor,  with 

in  J  8  72  a  population  of  3672  and  in  1881  of  4615  is  the  head-qoarton 

*  AmbdLdi  is  Durga  ;  Anandeahvar  is  Shiv  the  Lord  of  Joy  ;  BoavaTina  is  8hiv'« 
ball  or  Nandi ;  DnttAtraya  wiw  a  BrAhman  saint  in  whom  Bntbroa  Vlahna  and 
Shiv  eapccially  \'ishnu  were  incarnate  ;  KntUi[)p:i  is  a  local  name  of  Shiv  ;  VyanLatcBh 
is  Viehim  ;  and  Yaliaya  is  probably  the  wiie  of  the  sage  Koehtraya.  The  Aaaadab  var 
temple  was  built  by  Auaadruv  B^istia. 
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a  sab-division  with  revenue  and  police  offices  and  a  dispensary. 
AccoKlIng  to  one  account  Baf^revddi  is  the  birth-place  of  Baaav  the 
founder  or  reviver  of  the  Liiigayat  faith.*      The  temple  of  Baseshvar 
has  a  hall  or  inandnj)  need  as  a  rest-house  and  four  shrines  of  Ganpati, ' 
bangameahvar,   Mallikarjun,  and  Baseshvar.     The  Ganpati   slirine 
oontaitis  Jin  inscribed  etoue.     The  temple  faces  south,  has  Jain  figures 
on  the  lintel  and  finely  carved  doorkeepers.     In  the  hall  or  mandUip 
ia  a  well  which  is  now  closed.     The  shrine  of  Mallikarjun    has  a 
spiro.     The  ima^  of  Marnti  outside  the  town  is  old  but  the  temple 
is  modern.     In  a  new  temple  of  Auantshayan  the  object  of  worship 
IB  a    finely   carved    stone   with  figures    of    Nitrayan    and  the  ten 
iucamations  orai-aWr*   of  Vishnu,  said  to  be  ancient,  and  to  have 
boun  discovered    buried   in    a  carpenter's    shop  a  few  years  ago. 
On  tho  margin  of  a  uew  well   is   a  ■  modern    temple   of  Vlthoba 
€>ontaining     figures     of     RfLdha    Rukhmini     and     Vithoba.     The 
R^meshvar  temple  is  old  in  the  Jain  style  and  faces  sonth.       One 
shrine  is  closed  and  tho  other  two  shrines  contaiji  lin<]if.     The  hall 
has  four  bqiiare  pillars.     The  temple  is  used  by  Smart  Brdhmans. 
Two  doorways  ar©  the  only  trace  of  two  mosques.     Of  the  chief  wells 
one  named  Basvanna  is  said  to  bo  of  tho  same  ago  as  tho  Basvanna 
temple.      The  S.4,rang     well    near  the  Strang  monastery  lias  an 
inscribed  stone    near  the  steps  of  the   well  and  another  in   the 
mouastory.     The  dispensary  was  established  in  1879.     In  1K82-S3  it 
treated  thirty-throe  in-patients  and  1859  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £62 
'  (Bs.  G20). 

Bagevjtdi  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  called  Nilgiri  Pattan  and 
aftorwardn  B/igodi.  The  sound  ot  the  name  has  given  rise  to  a  legend 
that  a  Brahman  woman  was  returning  from  a  field  with  a  bent  ear 
or  l>ug  hodi  of  jvdri  in  the  folds  of  her  robe.  Near  the  site  of  the 
present  temple  of  Basvanna  the  ear  became  so  heaivy  that  the 
woman  had  to  drop  it.  It  grew  into  a  bull  which  increased  in  edze 
before  the  amazed  villagers,  who  worsliipped  it  and  enshrined  it  as 
Shri  Baseshvar.  Another  account  derives  the  name  from  a  fighd 
between  the  two  Basvannas  of  Knntoji'^  and  Bagevsldi,  in  which 
the  horn  or  ho<li  of  Basvanna  was  bent  bag  and  the  leg  of  the 
Knntoji  bull  was  injured. 

Basarkod,^  a  small  village  of  1484  people,  six  miles  north-west  of 
Mudilobihal,  has  a  Jain  temple,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jakhan- 
iLoharya,  twti  Shaivito  temples  of  Mallikdrjan  and  Morlingudi,  and 
two  inscribed  stones.  Tho  MalUkdrjuu  temple  ia  said  to  have  been 
jbailt  about  1750  and  the  Murlingudi  or  Three-Zmj;  temple  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  one  NAdgaunda  Tlachappa  about  1805. 

Belubbi,  two  miles  east  of  Jain^pur  and  about  twenty-three  mi  lea 
[north-west  of  B^galkot,  is  a  small  village  on  the  Krishna,  with  in 
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•  DotkiU  are  ghrtti  above  andor  History,  390-301.  '  Soo  bolnw  KunUiji. 

*  BcMirkud  is  wlatotake  iU  name  from  iU  being  the  altc  of  the  trjuiiti'timl  coinbAt 
[bokvooo  the  Bmyiudm  of  BJIger jldi  and  Kuntoji  when  the  horn  of  thu  UAgovidi 
ISttvaBiw  mu  broken. 
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1881  a  population  of  912.     The  village  has  a  temple  of  Malesrin^  i 
a  deified  Buint.     In  the  temple  on  a  raised  platform  is  a  r 
image  of  the  saint  and  beneath  the  platform  ia  a  recess   com 
a  lintj.     The  temple  has  no  hall  or  mamlap.     The  spire  is  oct. 
and  the  roof  iis  of  the  cat-corner  dome  pattern.     Tlie  temj 
thirty-six  square  pillars  with  no  sculptures.     The  shrine  ht\s  ;i  j 
lintel. 

Belur,  nine  miles  south-east  of  Bddriini,  i!<  n  lureo  villaire  witii 
in  18S1  a  population  of  1595.  The  village  baa  an  uld  furt  ami  a 
temple  of  Mdruti  called  Belurappa  after  whom  the  village  is  s 
have  been  named.  In  the  fort  partly  underground  and  n<;>r 
worshipped  is  a  largo  Jakhaudchdrya  temple  of  Nardyan  witli  fifty 
round  and  square  sculptured  pillars  and  an  inscription  (5'  1  i*  x  1'  1*^0 
dated  Shak  944  (a.d.  1022)  ti  the  Western  Cbdlakya  king  Jayaini 
Jagadekmalla  aud  his  sister  Akkadevi.  The  shrine  contains  three-feet 
high  standing  images  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiv.  All  the  images 
are  finely  carved  and  stand  in  a  row  on  a  bathing  trough.  Over 
the  entrance  door  is  a  figure  of  Ganpati  and  of  Lakshmi  witL 
elephants  on  the  shrine  lintel.  In  front  of  a  modem  temple  of 
Hannmant  in  the  fort  is  a  Western  Chdlukya  inscription  m  0'* 
Kdnareso  characters.  Except  the  date  Shak  963  (  a.d.  1  Oil)  most  of 
is  too  worn  to  be  read.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  is  a  temple  of  Yella 
Near  the  Belurappa  Maruti's  temple  is  the  village  Peth  which  was 
peopled  about  1 780  wheu  the  people  of  Jalihal  about  a  mile  so 
of  Belur  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  their  demi.  The  village 
some  waisteloth-weavers,  shoemakers,  and  potters. 

Bevur  village,  about  ten   miles  east  of  Bdgalkot,  with  in  ISSIJ 
populatitm   of     1793,   has   three    old    temples   of    Kiilikabhav 
Ndrdyandev  and  Raraeshvar.     The  Rdmeshvar  temple   which  is  oi 
moderate  size,    ia   adorned  with   sculpture.     The   villagf>   has  an 
iuacription  in  Kdnareso  characters  dated  Shak  1072  (a.d.  1150)  and 
belonging    to  the    Western    Chalukya  king  Trailokyamalla    I£^ 
(1150- 11G2).  ^ 

Bhairanmatti,  with  in  1881  apopulation  of  265,  isasmall  village 
six  miles  oast  of  Bdgalkot.  The  village  has  a  modern  temple  of 
Maruti  small  and  of  no  interest,  and  two  inscriptions  one  datod  ^hik 
911   for  912  (A.a  990)  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Western   '  n 

kiugTailall.  (973-997,)  andanother  dated  5/tai  955  (A.D.U'    ■  u- 

reign  of  the  Sinda  chiefs  Ndgaditya  and  Sevya  who  were  underlords 
of  the  Western  Chalukya  king  Jaysinh  III.  (1018-1042).> 

Bilgi,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Bagalkot,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bilgi  petty  division,  with  in  18S1  a  population  of 
3454.  Tlie  chief  objects  of  interest  in  and  about  the  town  are 
ponds  and  temples  from  two  to  three  hundred  years  old.  About 
200  yards  from  the  north  gate  of  the  town  is  the  ArottinbhAvi  or  the 
Six  Bullock  Well  fifty  yards  long  by  twenty -five  broad  and  forty-six 
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J©fc  deep  ^itb  side  galleries.  In  the  inside  of  the  well  is  a  shrine  of 
«*.biidev.  luscriptiocs  in  Kdnarese,  Mamthi,  Persian,  and  Sanskrit 
oord  that  it  was  built  in  Shale  1630  (a.d.  1708)  by  one  Madhavji 
isilji.  The  king's  well  in  the  town  bears  similar  inscriptions  dated 
h-cik  1520  (a.d.  ltiU4)  the  Kdnarese inscription  beiugin  relief.  About 
"Haile  sonth  of  Bilgi  are  the  pond  and  temple  of  Siddeshvar.  The 
pie  inscription  bears  date  Shak  1517  (a.d.  1595)  in  Devnfigari. 
front  of  the  temple  is  a  lamp  pillar  ordiinndl  cutout  of  one  stone 
'"nd   thirty  feet  high  with  an  iuscrjptiou  recording  that  it   was  built 

Lja  SJnik  1511  (a.d.  IjHO)  when  Haidar  Khan  was  prime  minister. 

Bija'pur,^  during  the  sixteenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Seventeenth  centuries  {1 1-90 -  1(j8<>)  the  capital  of  the  Adil  Shah 
dynasty  and  the  mistress  of  the  Dei-can,  is  in  north  latitude  1G°  50' 
and  east  longitude  75^*  48',  about  IDoO-  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the*  water-shed  of  the  Kri.shna 
and  Bhima  rivers.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Hndgi-Gadag  or  East 
Deccau  railway  sixty  miles  south  of  ShoWpur.  Its  surroundings 
have  nothing  striking  or  picturesque.  On  all  sides  for  long 
distances  stretch  waving  treeless  downs,  the  uplands  covered  with  a 
shallow  stony  soil,  bare  escept  during  the  south-west  rains  (June- 
October),  and  sepanitod  by  dips  or  hollows  of  comparatively  rich 
soil.  To  the  north  the  country  is  peculiarly  desolate,  nothing  bnt 
ridge  after  ridge,  scarcely  a  village  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  To 
the  very  walls  the  country  i.s  the  same,  except  that  outside  of  the 
city  the  monotony  of  the  rolling  plain  is  relieved  by  tombs  and  other 
buildings.  From  the  north  the  first  glimpse  of  Bijapur  is  about 
fifteen  miles  distant,  where  the  dome  of  the  lioli  Gumbaz-*  (1)  rises 
above  the  intervening  uplands,  and,  as  the  city  is  neared,  fills  the 
eye  from  eveiy  point,  looming  large  against  the  southern  horizon. 
At  five  miles  the  whole  city  breaks  suddenly  into  view,  and  far 
on  every  side  the  country  is  covered  with  buildings  of  varied  shapt^s 
and  in  different  stnge.<i  of  decay.  Tlie  numbers  of  tonibs  mosques 
palsces  and  towers  which  lie  scattered  in  every  direction,  give  the 
scene  a  strangely  impressive  grandeur.  To  the  right,  the  wliite 
domes  of  Pir  Amin's  tomb  (1-1-)  gleam  in  the  sunlight,  a  brilliant 
contrast  to  the  dark  gi'ay  ruins  in  the  foreground,  in  front  lio  the 
city's  massive  walls  and  bastions,  with  here  and  there  a  stately 
Luilding  towering  over  the  fortifications,  while,  on  the  left,  tho 
colossal  proportions  of  the  Boli  or  Gol  Gumbaz  dwarf  its 
snrrouudiugs.  Still  further  to  the  loft,  the  plain,  the  old  battle- 
field, is  dotted  with  tombs,  among  which  is  conspicuous  tho  massivo 
dark  gray  mausoleum  of  Ain-ul-Mulk  (10).  Close  round  the  city  the 
land  is  surpri-singiy  barren.  The  ground  in  front  is  bare  of  trees 
and  all  vegetation,  and  is  broken  into  large  irregular  hollows,  tho 
qaarries  from  which  the  city  was  hown.     On  the  west  miles  of 
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I  Contributed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Silcock,  C.  S. 

*  The  Icvcla  taken  in  different  p&it«i  of  tho  city  aro  1932  feet  at  the  Asar  Mehel, 
IIHO  »t    ti>e  Boli  Ciumbaz,   19«0   at  tho    plinth    of   tho  Two  Siatcni,  1972  ot  tho 
iu4niUt<iAi-'ii  oliiee  in  the  Macc'a  Unto,  and  over  2000  feet  ne^r  the  IdgiUi.    Mr.  E.  K. 
in<>\d,  C.  K. 
Tho  nniiibcr  after  the  name  of  thin  and  of  ot  her   buildings  ia  its  serial  onmber  in 
list  of  huildiuga  described  beluw  uudor  Ubjevts, 
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ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Sbahdpur  (15lO-163t5)  prevent   cultiratioB. 
Close  to  tho  walls  on  the  south  are  traces  of  tillage^  but   none  fif  ft 
shows  from  a  distance.     The  only  object  is  the  great  city  str*  * 
far  and  near  in  a  wast©  whoso  desolate  glimpses  of  noble  buil. 
some  fairly  preserved  others  in  ruins,  make  the  more  striking. 

South  of  BijApur  the  country  changes.     On  the  southern  .•=:■ 
the  ridge  which  overlooks  the  city  there   is  considerable  cultiv  ,' 
The  same  treeless  ridges  remain,  but  between  the   ridges  are  fairlj 
rich  hollows,  and,  within  eight  miles  of  tho  walls,  is  the  valley  of  the 
Don  now  as  of  old  the  granary  of  Bij^pur.     The  slope  of  a  barren 
ridgci   surrounded  on  three    sides    by    a    treeless    cropless'  f ' 
seems  a  strange  site  for  a  capital.     The  desert  to  the  north   v. 
no  invading  army  could  find  food  or  fodder    was    no    douV»t    ■* 
valuable  defence  to  Bijdpur  on  the  side  most    open    to    atttick. 
But    the    crest    of    the    nidge    to   the    south,   command ing*    thd 
approaches  on  both   sides,  seems  at   first    a    better    atto    for  a 
fortress.     The  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  present  site  seems  to 
have  been    that  the  crest   of  the  ridge  is  waterless   while   ^\  i" 
the  walls  of  Bijiipur  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant.     ITie  u,  . 
rock    teems   with   splendid   springs    of  which,    to  jndgo    by  the 
remains  of  wells  and  gardens,  full  advantage  waa  takeu 
on  the  local  supply  was  increased  by  artificial  means,  and  the  T 
conduit  and  the  Begam  Lake  made  the  city  almost  independent 
its  local  resources.* 

Bijdpur  within  the  walls  covers  about  1600  acres  or  two  and  b 
half  square  miles.  The  suburbs  even  now  spread  over  a  large  arc*, 
and  in  tho  city's  prime  stretched  for  miles.  The  walls,  wliich  are 
still  iu  fair  order,  are  about  six  and  a  quarter  miles  round  am 
an  irregular  ellipse  of  which  the  major  axis  from  the  Macc-a  Gat 
west  to  the  AllJlpur  Gate  in  the  east  is  about  two  and  three-qt 
and  the  minor  axis  from  the  Bahmani  Gate  in  the  north  to  tho] 
Gate  in  the  south  is  about  one  and  three-quarters  miles. 

The  city  walls  are  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  forty  to  fifty^ 
broad.     They  are  massive  and  strong,  and,  not  counting  ten   at  tl 
gates,  are  strengthened  with  ninety-six  bastions  of  various  desij 
and  different  degrees  of  strength.     In  height  the  walls  vary  fr 
thirty  to  fifty  feet,  and  have  an  average  thickness  of  twenty  fo 
which    in    places    they    greatly    exceed.      The    geucral    plan 
construction  is  much  the  same  in  the  different  sections,  thongli 
design  and  finish  vary.-    They  seem  to  consist  of  two  massive  stoi 


Lat^J 
Toifl 


1  The  Torvi  water  works  we  described  at  page  570- 

2  Major  Moor  (Littlo's  DeL-ichmeiit,  310,  311)  clescribea  the  walls  in  May  I' 
as,  A   thick  stone  builduig  About  twenty   feet  high  with  a  A\\x\i  and  nunf 
Capacious  towers  of  large  hewn  a  tone  Were  at  cver>-  hun'lrod  ya^rds  tnuch  ricj 
and  many   fallen  in  the  ditch.     Tho  curtain  waa  ■ 

from  the  berme  of  the  ditch  entirely  built  of  hii.  it 

frequently   ornamotited  with  sculptured  repreaentnimn'i    ui    i 
towers  were  very  uumcrons  and  of  vast  si/e  built  of  the  saii-  \\ 

with  top  ornaments  like  a  cornice  and  otherwise  in  the  same  - : 
Captain  .'"•ydeuham  (Asiatic  Researches,  Xlll.  4.'Jr))  describes 
rampart  flanked  by  109  towers  of   difTcrent  dimensions,   a  • 
surrounding  it,  and  a  citadel  in  the  interior.     Those  woika  weru  vt.i_> 
were  atill  iu  fair  repair,  their  outer  and  inner  faces  tteing  of  licwu  stone  lai. 


irnitekl 


bijApur 


"alls  twenty  to  thirty   feet  tigli  and  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart, 

ith  the  space  between  filled  >vith  earth,  well  rammed,  and  covered 

ith  a  masonry  platform.     This   platform  whiclx  rang  all    round 

le  walls,  was  protected  on  the  inside  by  a  battlemented  cartain- 

all    about  ten  feot  hi^h  running    from   bastion   to  bastion  and 

>opholed  for    both  artillery  and   small  arms.     On  tliis  platform 

ore  was  ample  room  for  the   movements   of  the   garrison,   who, 

m  their  superior  station,  could  with  ease  command  the  ground 

tside.      The  construction  of  the  walla    was  undertaken  by  Ali 

.dil  Skdh  I.  (1557-1580),   on  his  return  from  the  decisive  victory 

Tdlikbti  (1565)  in  which  the  power  of  the  great  Hindu  kingdom 

'  Vijaynagar  (1335-1587)  perished.     They  are  said  to  have  been 

mpleted  in  two  years  and  a  half,  though  as  necessity  arose  strong 

ifltions  were  added  at  intervals  down  tf^the  overthrow  of  the  Adil 

hah  dynasty  ixi  IGSC.     It  is  locally  reported  that  the  nobles  of  tho 

Mdm  were  each  entrusted  with  a  bastion  and  curtain  wall ;  and  that 

lis  explains    the  great    variety  in  the  design  and  detail  of  the 

fferent    sections   which   adds   much  to   the    handsomeness    and 

^3  of  tho  whole.     On  each  of  tho  leading  bastions  a 

commemorating  its   building  was   let  into  the  walL 

u£  these  tablets  remain,  but)  many  have  fallen  out  aad  been 

away. 

Of  the  ninety-six  bastions,  three,  the  Sherai  bastion  on  the  west 

d  the  Ldnda  Kasab  and  Firangi  bastions  on  opposite  sides  of  tho 

h.  Gate  on  the  south,  greatly  exceed  the  others  in  size  and 

ngth. 

The  Shkezi   Bubdj   or  Lion  Tower  takes  its  name  from  two 

aJdio  lions  carved  in  stone  to  tho  right  of  the  entrance  which 

s  to  the  tower  platform.'     The  bastion  is  not  very  high,   but  is 

of  great  diameter  and  is  very  strong.     In  the  centre  are  two  raised 

circular  platforms  for  cannon,  on  one  of   which   lies,  supported  on 

beams  of  wood,  the  great  bronze  gun  of  Bijiipur  the  Malik-i-Maidan 


Tho  panpeta  which  were  nine  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick  were  conipoaed  entirely  of 
■tooe  ana  mortar.  The  towers  wen  in  geuorol  semicircular  with  a  nuliua  ot  about 
thirty-aix  feet.  The  curtains,  which  appeared  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  Tariad 
from  thirty  to  forty  f>fet  in  height,  ana  were  about  tweniyfoar  foot  thick.  The  ditch 
waa  in  niaoy  placid  tilled  and  waj  ao  covered  with  vegetation  that  not  a  trace  of  it 
appeared.  lu  other  parts  it  seemed  to  have  been  formed  throufih  rock,  forty  to  fifty 
feet  hroad  and  alxiut  eighttea  feet  deep.  A  faced  cmnterscarp  showed  in  many  placc« 
and  th<-  r...,i.,,,.  r,f  4  line  of  masonry  running  parallel  about  seventy  yards  m  front 
^int'  oondary  of  the  covert  way.     In  1792  Major  Moor  found  this  covert 

way   ill  iict.     He  says  it  waa  ono  hundred  and  fifty  and  in   places    two 

iutxlrtni  yiiolrt  broad.  (Little's  Detachment,  .311).  At  present  hardly  a  sign  of 
tk>»  <<«»vf.rt  w»y  rema  ins.  Tlie  Honourable  Mountatuart  Klphinstono  |Colebro«ike'a 
■    "      ■■    ■;  tho  walls  iulSIB:  The  ditch  .ind   tic  '         '     u   a  circle 

nco.     The  rampart  is  of  earth  Bupp'i  valU  ,ind 

U>,.u  •■•'■ '     '-':  '   -  t.»p,  and  hiwlndi.ii.  ■■ ....  .n  tolerahio 

Ordar  ocs.      Wo  uiounted  a  very   lofty  tower 

•cMTni  ,.._..,:,..,  vsf  saw  the  plan  of  tho  town,  now  scattered 

With  ruituau.d  in  some  places  iu]\  of  trew.  The  mnst  conspicuous  object  next  to  the 
^TMt  dome  N  tli«>  eitndel.  On  the  whole  I  lind  BijApur  much  above  my  expectotiona 
lad    far    b.  I  have  ever  seen  iu  the  IH'ccan.     There  ia  something 

Hdemn  in  mqc  thinks  with  a    melancholy  interest  on  its    former 

(SMBon-      I  ni'   1.1, .in  ,,t  their  power  remain  while  their  weakneasea  and  crimes 
►  forgotten  and  our  admiration  of  their  grandeur  is  heightened  by  our  compoaaioa 
S'r  their  fall 

>  Bird  in  Joarsal  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Aaiatiu  Society,  I.  354. 
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or  Monarch  of  tbe  Plain  (43)  till  recently  almost  the  largest  piece 
of  ordnance  in  existence,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  fonndei'* 
skill.  The  bastion  is  furnished  with  bombproof  pcfwder-chambeis 
and  water-tanks,  and  apparently  it  was  neiver  exposed  to  fire  as  iha 
masonry  is  untouched.  Dread  of  the  Mabk-i-M.aiddn  preyentai 
attacks,  which  wus  well  for  the  garrison,  as  from  ita  unwieldy  SA 
and  peculiar  construction  the  gun  could  not  have  done  niucb  ' 
and,  as  the  bastion  was  so  low,  it  might  have  been  cotopa 
easily  scaled.  Tbe  inscription  tablet  states  that  this  tower 
built  about  a.d,  1(358  by  Nawdb  Muuzli  Sh4h  in  the  reign  of  Ail 
Adil  Shah  XL  (1656-1672).  It  was  therefore  almost  the  last'additiaa 
to  the  defences.     The  inscription  runs  : 

"  BarinK  the  reiRn  of  the  viotoriou*  kiag  All  Adil  Shall,  who.  throvish  tha 
favour  of  Ood  gained  a  glor^oua  victory,  this  bastion  was  ia  five  months 
made  firm  as  a  rock  by  the  auccessfol  eSbrta  of  MuosU  Shall.  An  aagclia 
delight  gave  the  date  of  the  building  saying.  The  Sherii  baatioB  la  without 
an  equal- " 

The  numerical  value  of  the  angel's  words  is  1069  that  ts  AD.165& 
Near  the  Fateh  Gate  on  the  south,  and  about  530  yards  west-gootlu 
west  of  it,  a  bastion  towers  above  ita  neighboars.  This  i&  1 
known  as  the  LAnda  Kasab.  On  it  ia  the  largest  gun  in  Bi 
though  as  it  is  in  a  seldom  visited  part  of  the  city,  ita  existence 
been  overlooked  and  the  Malik-i-Maiddn  is  generally  considered  tia 
largest.  The  bastion  was  built  about  a.d.  1609  by  Hazrat  Shdh  in 
the  reiga  of  Ibrdhira  II.  (15S0-1626).  A  second  inscription  tablet 
eeems  to  show  that  it  was  not  finished  till  16C2,  as  this  tabkCt 
let  into  the  inside  wall  of  the  bastion,  records  the  completion  of  tho 
walls  in  that  year.  The  Lduda  Kasdb  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
formidable  in  construction  and  armament  of  all  the  bastions  on  thfl 
south  side,  as,  in  addition  to  the  large  iron  gun  referred  to,  tw) 
other  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  on  it,  one  of  wKick,i 
Boinething  like  a  modern  mortar,  still  lies  on  it.  Agai; 
bastion  Aurangzeb  in  1686  seems  to  have  directed  the  v  i 
of  his  artillery,  and  pitted  it  with  shot-marks.^  Little  damage 
was  done  to  the  tower  itself,  but  a  breach  was  made  in  the  curtaiU' 
wall  close  by,  and,  as  the  garrison  coald  be  relieved  from  that  side 
only,  the  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  bastion  wore  open  to  tin 
fire,  and  the  place  was  no  doubt  untenable.  Both  guns  seem  to 
havo  been  more  than  once  struck,  and  the  larger  one  \\M 
dismounted,  probably  from  a  shot  which  struck  it  near  the  muaale. 

The  FiRANQi  BuBUj  or  Portuguese  Tower,  about  1000  yarda  esit 
of  the  Fateh  Gate,  is  the  most  complete  of  all  the  bastions,  and 
from  its  peculiar  construction  is  extremely  interesting.  It  i«  » 
hollow  semicircular  tower,  in  tho  middle  of  a  strong  battlomented 
curtain-wall,  along  every  few  yards  of  wliich  are  small  raised 
platforms  for  cannon.  Tbe  tower  rises  about  thirty  feet  above 
general  platform  of  the  walls,  and  about  half-way  up  a  passage^wsf 
or  corridor  was  built  running  round  the  interior,  access  to  wkica 


1  Outside  the  walla,  near  the  Ltoda  KosAb  bastion,  is  the  tomb  of  Eklaa  Khin  tlis 
dome  of  which  was  destroyed  by  shots  during  Auraaczcb'a  ucge.  The  whole  tomk 
bears  marks  of  heavy  Kre.  From  thedircctioDuf  the  sbut-mnrks  it  seems  that  it  « 
seized  as  an  advanced  post  by  Auraogzeb'e  army,  and  recovered  by  the  dcleudctt. 
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gained  by  steep  flights  of  stone  stairs  at  each  ond  of  the  tower. 
in  this  corridor  masonry  platforms  for  small  caimon  were 
>nstructed,  while  at  each  end  ar^  small  ammunitiou  chambeiB.  The 
llowness  of  this  tower  takes  greatly  from  its  value  as  a  defence.  It 
called  the  Fortaguese  Tower  because  it  wos  built  by  a  Portuguese 
{ipeneral  who  took  service  with  Ali  Adil  Shah  I.  (1557-1580)  in 
1576.  As  far  as  inscriptions  show  his  name  was  Yoghris  Khan,  and, 
_©n  the  tablet  in  the  tower,  he  is  called  the  Slave  of  Ali  Adil  Shdli. 
lothing  else  is  known  of  this  man.  The  name  Yoghris  was 
probably  taken  on  entering  the  Bijdpur  service.  To  judge  from  the 
rorks  entrusted  to  him  he  must  have  stood  high  in  the  king's  favour. 
Cheir  inscriptions  seem  to  show  that  the  Fateh  Gate  was  one  of  the 
stions  of  the  Macca  Gate,  and  one  or  two  other  parts  of  the  walls 
rere  built  by  him  or  under  his  suporjision.  The  north  face  of 
"lo  walls  has  several  fine  bastions.  But  the  Sherzi,  Liinda  KasAb, 
Ind  Firangi  are  the  best  worth  seeing,  as  each  is  remarkable 
le  Sherzi  bastion  for  its  armament,  the  Landa  Kasab  for  its 
historical  importance,  and  the  Firangi  for  its  construction  and 
irchitectnre. 

Five  large  gates  led  into  the  city.^  Four  of  these  are  still  in  use ; 
fifth  has  been  closed  and  turned  into  Government  o£Bcea,  These 
tes  were,  the  Macca  in  the  west,  the  Sh;ihapur  leading  to  the 
hdhdpur  suburb  in  the  north-west,  the  Bahmani  leading  to  the 
ahraani  kingdom  inthe  north,  th^Alhlpur  close  to  the  Allapur  suburb 
in  the  east,  and  the  Maugoli  to  the  south.  Close  to  the  Macca  Gate 
small  postern  gate  led  west  into  the  Zuhr^pur  suburb.  The  Macca 
ate  has  been  closed  for  more  than  a  century,  but  communication  with 
at  quarter  of  the  city  was  kept  through  the  Postern  Gate-  In  later 
ars  another  western  entrance  was  made  close  to  the  Sherzi  Tower, 
6  wall  being  knocked  down  and  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  moat. 
is  gate,  which  is  known  as  the  Futka  or  Broken  Gate,  is  now  the 
ief  western  entrance  to  the  city.  Another  gate  to  correspond 
ith  the  Futka  Gate  was  opened  close  to  the  Alldpur  Gate  in  the 
and  a  broad  road  has  been  lately  made  to  join  the  two  and 
u  this  part  of  the  city  which  ruins  and  brushwood  made  wholly 
ccssible.  Tlie  ancient  gateways  are  models  of  building,  and 
immensely  strong.  The  general  plan  in  all  is  much  the  same; 
two  massive  circular  towers  with  the  doorway  between,  and  above 
tln<  door  a  platform  guarded  by  a  battleraented  wall.  In  front  of 
'  -0  towers  a  broad  clear  space  is  surrounded  by  lofty  fortified  walls 
j'>iu'd  with  the  towers  and  loopholed  for  musketry.  These  walla 
a^^'l  t.'n.l  in  small  castellated  towers  with  another  gateway  between, 
f  >  nil  lei  to  the  city-walls,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  fire   from 

t  way  the  approach  was  swept   by  the  fire  frbm  the  walls. 

'!  s  themselves,  some  of  which  remain,  are  of  thick   wooden 

L .bout  six  inches  square  fastened  together  with  iron  clamps, 

strougthened  with  massive  bars,  and  bristling  with  twelve-inch  iron 

1  Kau-  the  Boli  Ounboz  wm  a  sixth  gAt«  called  Pidahtpnr.  It  wm  undefended 
hBd  *p{iMni  to  have  been  asad  for  much  the  s&mo  purpose  aa  the  postora  gkie  near 
Hi  Mmo»  0«teway.  Sererid  tmaU  postern  gatea  in  difloreut  parta  of  th«  city  openod 
nto  tfui  moat.  The  PiltbApur  Oate  was  built  up  for  many  yean  and  has  only 
liAely  been  opened. 
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spikes.  With  the  siege  Rppliances  of  the  days  of  the  Biii 
monarchy,  gati>way3  such  as  these  were  impregnable^  and 
attempt  seoma  to  have  been  made  'to  force  them.  Auraugseb 
not  enter  the  city  till  it  surremlered,  and  made  no  attempt  tOL 
the  gateways.  The  name  Fateh  or  Victory,  by  which  the  Mangn 
Gate  is  known,  preserves  the  cx)nquest  of  Bijapur  by  the  Em| 
Aurangzeb.  Through  this  gateway  he  entered  the  captured  dt 
in  state  and  to  mark  the  circumstance  ordered  the  name  of ; 
gate  to  bo  changed  from  Mangoh  to  Fateh  or  \rictory.  A  hand 
gun,  cast-iron  inlaid  with  brass  in  a  scroll  pattern,  which  ifll 
to  have  been  dropped  by  the  Emperor's  troops  while  filing  throi!_ 
this  gateway,  has  been  lately  raised  and  placed  on  the  platform  i 
the  Two  Sisters  (5).  The  Macca  Gateway,  which  is  now  closed  ; 
used  as  the  offices  of  the  {oamlatddr  and  subordinate  jadgBj, 
far  the  strongest  and  most  complex  of  the  gates.  Its  apj 
is  so  changed  by  the  houses  built  inside  of  it  that  the  gener 
is  difficult  to  master.  Outside  it  is  somewhat  like  the  othcf 
walls  ending  in  two  round  towers  with  a  doorway  between.  Inade' 
the  construction  is  peculiar.  The  gateway  looks  like  a  large  bastieii 
furni.shed  with  several  platforms  for  the  working  of  heavy  gnM 
and  with  covered  ways  loopholed  for  musketry.  On  the  city  fi'da 
too  it  was  strongly  fortified,  for,  though  the  gans  could  not  ha 
trained  on  this  side,  a  passage  ran  along  the  front  loopholtsl  for 
musketry  and  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  fortification. 
The  whole  plan  is  more  that  of  a  strong  fort  than  a  gateway,  tod 
great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  make  it  impregnable  not 
only  to  enemies  without  but  to  treachery  within.  One  of  tbo 
guns,  whicli  lay  dismounted  on  the  southern  tower,  has  been  r&i&ed 
on  a  masonry  platform.  It  is  interesting  for  its  inlaid  mnzile  and 
from  having  apparently  burst  at  the  breech  and  been  repaired  by 
welding  round  it  a  massive  coil  of  iron.  Two  or  three  fine  tr«!» 
on  the  guu-platforras  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  this  part  of  the 
fortification  which  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  gate  is  said  to  havo 
Luou  closed  and  garrisoned  by  order  of  the  Peshwa's  government 
about  1762  to  protect  the  city  from  robbers. 

From  whatever  direction  it  is  approached,  Bijiipur  has  an  air  of 
striking  grandeur.  Its  perfect  walls  and  bastions  and  the  glimf»*ee 
of  noble  buildings  pleasantly  shaded  combine  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  city  is  peopled  and  prosperous.  Whea  the  gate  is  pasfCtl 
the  waste  inside  is  a  sudden  surprise.  From  the  west  the  apt 
through  the  modern  village  of  Torvi  is  some  preparatioi 
tho  ruin  within  the  walls.  Long  lines  of  fallen  houses,  with  he 
and  there  a  palace  wall  or  a  mosque  mark  the  site  of  the  old  towni 
Shah^pur.  Nearer  the  city  on  the  south,  is  the  beautiful  tomb  and 
mosque  of  Ibrdhira  II.  (1580-1626)  and  in  front  above  tho  almoet 
unharmed  walls  Khdwas  Khiln's  tomb  now  known  as  the  Two  Sister* 
(5)  and  the  Seven- Storcyed  Palace  (15)  rise  in  the  middle  distaDC«, 
and  further  on  is  a  glimpse  of  the  dome  of  the  Jdma  Mosque  (25)  and 
of  the  Boli  GumbaK  of  Sultan  Mahmud  (1G2G-1G56).  Thegn»tcr 
part  of  the  people  of  modern  liijflpur  are  settled  close  to  the  westirn 
gate,  and  though  their  lowly  huts  are  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
stately  monuments  of  tho  past^  tho  air  of  hfe  and  choerfalness  ia  * 
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lot  nnpleasing  relief  among  the  waste  of  ruins.     When  the  peopled 
restern    quarter   is   passed  the    ruin  and  loneliness  of  the    inside 
scomo   more  and   more    painful,   though    shady   gardens    roand 
>nibB  and  other  ancient  buildings  relieve  the   monotony  and  mask  * 

desolation.     Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  a  road   well  lined 

ith  trees  leads  to  the  Citadel  or  Ark-kilMh  with  the  royal  palaces 

.  other  public  buildings.     On  all  aides  are  splendid   specimens  of 

builder's  art.     The  Sit   Mazli   (15),   Anaod  Mehel  (17),  and 

m    Mehel    (18)   within    the    citadel,    and    the    Malika    Jahan. 

jue  (27 ),  the  Asar  Mehel  (21 ),  and  the  unfinished  tomb  of  Ali  Adil 

lAh  IL  (3),  immediately  without,  form  a  group  rarely  equalled  for 

jicturesqueness,  each  in  itself  a  gem  of  art.     I3eyond  the   Citadel 

lorth    towards   the    Bahmani  or  east  towards  the  AUdpur  gates, 

a  dreary   waste,  with   almost  nothing  save  fallen  palaces   and 

jfless  dwellings  overgrown   with    custard-apples   and  other  wild  * 

^hrnbs,    while  an    occasional  unharmed  tomb    or  mosque   makes 

le  surrounding    desolation    the     more    complete.       Even     these 

lins  have  glimpses  of  the  Bijapur  of  the  author  of  Tara.     Amidst 

ii6  ruins  are  enclosures  that  were  once  gardens  in  which  broken 

[oontains  and  dry   water-courses  suggest  visions  of  elegance  and 

)mfort,  and  where  low  brushwood  and  tangled  grass  have  choked 

jraut  flowers  and  rich   fruit  trees.     Here  and  there  a  jasmin, 

m  wild,  trails  over  ruined  walls  and  once  trim  terraces.     Mournful 

is  the  desolation  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  buildings,  the   hne 

>ld  trees  and  the  mixing  of  hoary  ruins  and  perfect  buildings  form 

rohanging  and  impressive  scono.     Striking  as  they  are,  the 

ition  is  perhaps  less  stirred  by  thegi"andourof  the  public  build- 

than  by  the  countless  other  ruins.     Palaces,  arches,  tombs,  and 

irets,  all  carved  fi-om  rich  brown  basalt,  garlanded  by  creepers 

Lnd  broken  and  wrenched  by  pijnil  and  banian  roots,  furnish  fresh 

iterest  oven  after  days   spent  in   the  ruins.     In   the  height  of 

irosperity  Bijapur  must  have  been  a  noble  city.     Still  it  may  be 

[questioned  i£  its  buildings  wore  so  effective  in  their  prime  as  they 

[now  arc  deserted  and  in  ruiusi 

The  Ark-kiUjth'  or  Citadel,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  one  of 
le  most  interesting  parts  of  Bijapur,  a  porfoet  treasury  of  artistio 
[boildiugs.  It  was  chosen  by  Yusuf  Adil  Shdh  (HHD-lolO)  as  the  site 
rfor  his  fort,  but  was  so  changed  and  improvctl  by  his  snccessors  as 
Uo  lesivo  httle  of  the  old  village  of  BichkanhalL^  'Vhe  present 
[citadel  is  nearly  circular,  a  little  less  than  a  mile  round  measuring 
I  by  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch.  Its  defences  are  a  strong  curtain, 
[with,  on  the  south  and  east,  several  bastions  of  considerable  strength, 

"  kossebraye  or  rampart  mound  and  ditch,  the  whole  well  bnilt  and 
jive.'  The  faussobrayo  is  very  wide,  especially  on  tho  north  and 
Fnorih-west,  where  a  second  wet  ditch  was  cut  at  the  foot  of  tho 
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*  The   Ark  of  Ark-kilLlh  is  of  doubtful  origin.     It  is  probably  tftken  from  tho 
'  Saiukrit  nrk  the  sun. 

■  CMpUiii  Sykea  (Bom.  Lit,  Trans.  III.  61}  my*  this  vilUge  was  Cftlled  KejgaohaUi. 
~  liittlo'B  D«t*chntcDt,  32U.     In  ISIO  the  citadel  which  had  a  double  r&mpKrt  and 
onoltMtng  numerouA  andiuagnificoDt  pahiccs  was  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  dtn-^y. 
ootirta  wore    overgrown  with  tre©»    ivnd    chokod  with  woeda  and  cvcrythiiiu 
'  lookod  diinuil  ani  forlorn.     Colobrooke's  £l[ihijutouo,  IL  7L 
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mmpart,  wliich  on  these  sides  was  very  low,  apparently  to  give  i 
royal    palaces  whose  {rents   all  look  in  that  direction  an  anbr 
view  over  the  city  and  country  round.     TJie  citadel  was  begnni 
Yusuf  Adil  .Shah  shortly  after  his  revolt  in  li89.     A  mad  fort 
stood  on  the  site,'    The  mud  wall  was  taken  down  ajid  a  strong  j 
wall  bailt  in  1493,*  many  of  the  stones  being  apparently  tak« 
Hindu  temples  as  this  wall  contains  much  carving*  like  tlmt  tox 
temple  stones.     The  citadel  was  not  completely  fortified  till  the  reij 
of  IbrAhim  Adil  Shdh  I.  (1534-1557),     A  stone  tablet  iu  one  of  I 
bastions  near  the  gateway  marks  its  completion  in  a.d.  1546  (i.e.  951 
under   the   superintendence  of  Khan  A'zam  Ekhtiar  Khan, 
original  design  seems  tohavebeen  to  build  a  double  wall  round  the! 
with  two  moats,  and  to  have  the  space  between  the  walla  a  gnrdel 
This  design  seems  never  to  have  been  carried  ont.     On  the  aouth  i 
south-west  the  double  wall  was  built,  and  the  space  between  te 
into  a  garden  with  ponds  and  fountains,  but  this  inner  wall 
only    a  short  way  west.     On   the  east  only  one    wall  was 
though  its  base  was  guarded  by  a  curtain-wall  running  from 
to  bastion.     On  the  north  side  the  main  wall  of  the  citadel 
low,  apparently  not  to  block  the  view,  but  on  this  side  the 
moat   sufficed  for  protection.     Though  the  walls  are  stronj 
massive,  and  several  formidable  bastions  were  built  at  proi 
points,  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  fort  could  have  over  stood 
any  time  against  an  enemy  armed  with  artillery  who  had  forced  i 
city  fortifications.     The  sita  is  unfavourable.     It  is  almost  the  loire 
part  of  the  city  and  ia  commanded  by  the  rising  ground  on  tl 
north-west,  on  which  is  built  the  cavalier  called  the   Upri  Bu 
No  doubt  the  deep  moat,  even  if  not  swarming   with  crocodi| 
Tavernier  reports.^  made  the  place  difficult  of  approach.     St 
was  but  a  slight  obstaclo  to  a  well-armed  enemy  in   posspssjon 
the  north-western  height,  as  all  the  palaces  would  be  open  Ut  lii 
fire  and  the  place  be  untenable.     This  unprotected   state   of 
public  buildings  tends  to  show  that  in  later  years  the  Ark-kilUh 
never  used  as  a  citadel,  but  simply  as  a   royal  residence.      It 
have  been  owing  to  its   defenceless  position  that  Ali  Adil  Shah 
(1557-1580)  resolved  on  fortifying  the  whole  city  instead  of  trua 
to  the  central  castle. 

At  present  the  main  entrance  to  the  citadel  is  on  the  sojith-et 
two  traversed  gateways  of  considejable  strength.  Originally*  five  wel 
fortified  gates  are  mentioned  but  of  three  of  these  no  trace  remain 
Apparently  the  gateways  were   added  after  the  fortifications  tvofl 
cuDiplete.     The  original  or  south-east  gate  lay  between  the  two  lof^ 
circular  bastions  in  which  the  fort-walls  ended,  and  the  entrance  seen 
to  have  led  through  an  old   Hindu  temple  much  of  which  was  Ii«fl 
standing  aud  the  column  used  in  making  the  gateway  and    ti 
guard-house    attached.*      Additions  were  built  to  tho  outside 


>  Bridge'  Ferisbta,  II.  462.     «  Briggb'  FeriaLta,  III.  14.    »  Harm'  Voyagea,  IL  360. 

*  Ogilby's  Atlas  (IfiSO),  V.  24fi. 

•  Some  hold  that  there  was  no  temple  here  and  that  the  colunms  wt- 
diiTerent  pliioca  to  form  a  gnard  room.     Lookiiig  to  tlie  pccaliar  cl 
columoa,  which  differ  grcaUy  from  tho  othci-3  iu  the  Ark-kiUiib,   auii  lv 
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xese  bastions  in  the  form  of  flanking  walls,  and  a  Bocond  gate,  witb 
i-rooni  above  it,  was  made  in  front  of  the  earlier  g&to  and 
JDgthened  by  a  fortitied  waJl  which  ran  parallel  with  the  entrance 
id  at  right  angles  to  the  bridge  leading  over  the  moat.^  Every 
mtion  aeoms  to  have  been  taken  to  make  this  gateway  impreg- 
)le.  In  itself  it  is  very  strong,  and  ample  quarters  for  a  large 
son  were  provided,  while  the  powerful  end  bastions  commanded 
>proaclie8.  This  was  the  only  entnvnce  till,  in  the  reign  of 
'lifilbixiad  Adil  Shah  (162G-  1G5G),  a  causeway  was  thrown  across  the 
loat  on  the  west,  but  it  ia  so  narrow  as  to  be  of  use  only  to  walkers, 
entering  by  the  main  gateway,  after  passing  through 
lutifully  carved  basaltic  Hindu  columns,  the heightand  massivonosa 
the  side  walls  at  once  attract  attention.  No  guns  remain  on 
ly  of  the  bastions,  but  the  platforms  are  untouched.  Tliey  are 
lid  to  have  formerly  been  armed  with  100  guns,  but  considering 
keir  size  and  number  this  ia  scarcely  probable.^  After  passing 
old  temple  the  road  crosses  the  centre  of  the  Ark-killdh 
id  leaves  on  the  left  another  so-called  Hindu  temple  or  college 
rhich  ia  evidently  a  mosque  built  of  temple  remains.^  Beyond  this 
sends  off  one  branch  on  the  left  to  the  Granary  or  Chini  Mohel  I. 
16)  and  the  Sat  Mazh  (15}  which  in  later  years  was  the 
ivourite  residence  of  the  kings  and  is  still  a  singularly 
beaotiful  palace.  Another  branch  leads  to  the  right  in  the  direction 
of  the  Macca  mosquo  (20),  and  passes  close  to  a  low  circular  wall 
which  is  said  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  old  village  of  Bichkanhali. 
Following  the  straight  road  towards  the  north,  after  passing  the 
Mint  (20)  and  one  or  two  other  ruined  buildings,  the  Anand  Mehel 
"^  Joy  Palace  (17)  is  reached,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  palaces  in 
iijdpar^  surrounded  by  remains  of  terraced  walks,  fountains,  and 
krdens.  On  the  opposite  side  lies  the  Grag»n  Mohel  (18)  famous  for 
16  largo  arch  which  spans  its  front,  while  the  gateway  which 
Ofpens  on  the  road,  now  being  turned  into  a  church,  is  no  less 
jmarkable  for  the  exquisite  stucco  ornament  of  the  interior.  Tho 
building  of  this  palace  which  is  now  in  ruins  is  one  of  the  oldest 
the  city  and  for  many  years  was  tho  residence  of  the  kings. 
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kiTse  inscriptions,  also  tf>  the  fact  that  the  distance  of  the  columns  from  each  other  ia 
kuch  the  same  OS  if  they  wereparta  of  an  oldHiudu  temple  batis  not  what  it  would  have 

toen  had  they  been  brought  to  form  a  guard-house,  it  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  the 

columns  are  not  the  remains  of  an  unmoved  temple.  Some  on  each  tide  of  the  gateway 
ourras{jond  so  exactly  that  it  ia  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  not  in  their  original  plaoea. 
Moreover  all  the  ai-chiteotural  remains  close  bvaro  Hindu.  The  large  slab  spanning 
the  cntnuioe  is  raised  on  stones  undoabtedly  part  of  a  temple,  and  close  Ly  are 
the  remains  of  Hindu  victory  pillars.  If  all  these  were  brought  from  a  distance  it  ia 
slrang«  that  they  should  have  been  centred  in  so  comparatively  narrow  a  space. 

1  It  is  curious  that  in  this  fortification,  which  is  evidently  a  subsequent  addition, 
Ifae  roard-room  over  the  bridge  is  built  in  very  much  the  same  style  as  the  small 
diainberB  in  the  towers  of  the  Idgilh  near  the  Upri  Buraj,  which  is  said  to  have  l>een 
eoBxtructed  by  Yuauf.  The  main  gateway  and  bastions  were  no  doubt  built  by 
tarn  and  be  may  have  also  built  the  outer  line  of  defence  sabsequently,  but  with  thie 
exception  of  this  guard-room,  the  rest  of  tho  towers  and  walla  seem  of  a  later  age 
tltaa  the  main  gateway.  ^  Ogilby's  Atlas,  V,  247. 

imtr  bold  that  the  four  centre  columns  under  what  may  be  styled  the  dome  ai 
I  the  entrance  gateway  are  remains  of  a  Hindn  temple  in  place.  But  the  rest  of 
ling  has  been  undoubtodly  formed  from  the  atones  of  other  temples  brought  for 
of  bailding  the  mosque. 
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Afterwards  when  the  SAt  Mazli  (15)  and  Chini  MeHel  I.  (18) 
built  the  Gagan  Mehel  was  turned  into  a  reception-hall.   Hi 
the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  received  the  enbmisRion  of   the  '.  3 

Add  Shah  kings,  the  youthful  Shikandar,  amid  the  passiooute  tc»n 
of  the  nobles  and  the  wailing  cries  of  thouBands,  which  rosetw 
the  throne  of  God  as  »  witness  against  the  causeless  aggressor.' 
The  only  other  public  building  which  can  be  identitietl  is  the  Adilil 
Mehel  (19)  on  the  north-eaatj  and  of  this  only  the  bare  walls  are  left. 
On  the  western  side  near  the  causeway  the  Hindu  temple  of  Nanoob 
(38)  stands  picturesquely  on  the  side  of  the  inner  moat.  In  tkil 
temple  it  is  said  king  Ibrahim  II.  (1580-1G26)  used  to  worship,  whm 
for  some  years  he  forsook  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

With  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  streaming  throngh  the  otifJ 
windows    of  the  H&t  Maz^i  and  the  waters    of    the    ii  ■ 
lapping  its  base  and  reflecting  its  climber-clothed  walls,  i 
in  Bijapur,  until  recent  changes,  were  more  boaotiful  than  thi- 
killdh.     Pew  places  also  are  fuller  of  memories  than  the  Ark-1 
Herein    1510   the  young   Ismail  (1510  -  1534)  was  besieged  1 
traitor  minister  Kamal  Khdn  ;  here  between  1581  and  1584     - 
queen  ChAnd  Sultana  held  her  court,  and  from  here  was  ( 
prisoner  to   Sdtdra;  here  Miihmud  the  Merry  (1G26- It. 
happy   hours  with  his   favourite   the  beautiful  Rhumba » 
same  citadel,  the  scene  of  many  a  glorious  pageant,   witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  which  it  was  the  glory  and  the  prii 
Though  its  palaces   are  in    ruins,  its  gardens  choked  with  >       * 
grass  and  thorns,  and  its  water-courses  and  fountains  dry, 
of  kingly  dignity  clings  to  the  Ark-killilh,  and  rouses  a  feel 
reverent  admiration  for  the  noble  remains  of  a  noble  dynasty. 

Excluding  the  citadel,  Bijapur  within  walls,  during   the  days 
the  monarchy,  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  thirty-three 
or  yeihi  most  of  which  remain  and  are  used  for  municipal  purpo! 
Of  ten  the  position  is  forgotten,  and  even  since  1848  all  ti^ce  of 
has  been  lost.     Of  the  twenty-three  wards'  into  which  the  pres« 
city  is  divided,  the  five  most  important  are  Bara  Khudan  Baxirj 
the  north-west,   Mdhmud   Khan    Bazilr   in   the   west,   Ane-k< 
Bazdr  in  the  east-centre,  Jdma  Mosque  Peth  in  the  east,  and    SI 
Peth  in  the  north-east. 

Baba  Khudan  BazAb,  a  corruption  of  Bara  Khudavand  in  the  north- 
west close  to  the  Shilhdpur  Gate  is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  ■■*- 
In  it  is  the  large  Chand  well  built  by  Ali  Adil  Sh4h  I.  (1.557-1'' 
honour  of  his  queen  Chand  Bibi.     This  ward  is  still  fairly  peopliii 
MAhmdd  KmiN  BazIb,  in  the  west  close  to  the  Macca  Gate,  i&  ibe 


•  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  in  Architecture  of  Bij&pnr,  47. 

^  The   iiAineit  of  these  wards   pa8«inff  west  to  oast,   are,  I  Bara  Khndnn  Basir; 
2  FurAni  Peth  ;  3   I^-uigar  Boz&r ;  4  Hai<lar  Bazlr ;  5  Pali    BazAr ;   *\  \ 
Bazdr  ;  MAhiuud  KliAu  BazAr ;  8  MubArak  Khiin  BazAr ;  9  Karanjin  B»/ 
KhAn  BaeAr  ,•  11  KamAl   Khdti    BazAr  ;   12  MurAd  KhAn  Bazar;  13  Ano  I.,  , 
14  JAmA  Masjid    BazAr  ;  15  ISAchtAii   BtvzAr;    16  Jhnkti  UazAr  ;  17   I'"   i  . 
BazAr;  18  .Shabatra  fiazAr  ;   19  Pidshftpur  DazAr  ;  20  Dulat  Khr'm  LIa.uu  ;  l. 
Peth  :  2*2  .Shikiir  KhAna  Baz«ir ;  and  23  Kaagin  Maajid  BazAr.     llie  site  of  Uie  Uarkiu 
Khurd  oud  Murkho  Badnilc  warda  13  forgottan. 
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>usiBes9  centre  of  the  city,  where  the  weekly  market  is  held.  It 
named  in  honour  of  Sultan  Mdhmud  (1026-1656)  but  all  the 
3sent  houses  are  modern.  To  the  north  of  this  ward  may  be 
en  the  ruins  of  Afzul  Khan's  palace,  the  victim  of  Shivaji's 
jachery  at  Pratapgad  in  1659.  The  Taj  well,  built  by  Ibrjihim 
Sh^h  IL  (1580-1026)  in  honour  of  his  queen  Taj  Sultana,  is 
most  famous  well  in  the  city,  and  with  the  surrounding  rest- 
^oases,  is  an  interesting  piece  of  architecture,  the  large  arch  which 
ins  the  entrance  to  the  well  being  particularly  fine.  The  Ahe- 
IDI  Bazar,  in  tbe  east  centre  to  the  north  of  the  Jama  Mosque 
>ad,  is  interesting  from  its  fine  large  entrance  gateway.  It  con- 
"  l&  the  mosque  of  Mnstdpha  Khan  in  which  is  some  handsome 
carving,  and  the  remains  of  several  old  palaces  notably  the 
:e  of  Khawas  Khan,  minister  to  Ali  Adil  Shah  IL  (1656-1672). 
ward  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  iine  the  Kjtnarese  for 
int,  as  the  royal  elephant  stables  were  in  this  quarter.  The 
Mosque  Pbth  has  some  fine  old  houses  inhabited  by  the 
Iteccndants  of  old  Bijapur  families.  The  great  mosque  is  in  this 
ird,  and  this  is  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Musalmdn  community. 
JhAb  Pete,  in  the  north-east  near  the  great  dome,  is  interesting 
>m  its  being  inhabited  almost  wholly  by  Gavandis  or  masons,  who, 
longh  they  no  longer  follow  the  craft,  are  said  to  be  the  descend- 
'ants  of  the  masons  who  built  Bijapur.  The  place  is  frequently 
_callod  the  Gravandis'  ward.  No  interest  attaches  to  any  of  the  other 
Is  inside  the  walls  most  of  which  are  almost  deserted. 

Were  it   not  for  its  suburbs,  which  even  now  are  pretty  thickly 
>pled,  the  city  would  present  a  still  more  unfavourable  comparison 
Ian  it  does  with  that  Bijdpur  which  less   than  three  centuries  ago 
jnnted  ita  inhabitants  by  the  hundred-thousand.     Of  eight  suburbs 
five  are  of  importance.     Of  the  five  three  are  close    to  the  city 
Us,  Shdhdpur  also  called  Khudanpur  that  is  Khudavandpur  and 
fftkirabad  in  the  north-west,  Zohriipur  called  after  Ibrahim  II. 's 
in    the    west,  and  Ibrtlhimpur  called  after  Ibrahim  IL   in 
'south.      The  remaining  two   are  at  some   distance  Shilh/ipur 
Pir  Amin's  Darga  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west  and  Torvi 
)ut  four  miles  to  tho  west.     The  other  suburbs  are  AllApur  built 
Yiisuf  Adil  ShAh  (1489-1510)  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  Aindpur 
a  large  unfinished  tomb  of  Sulti,n  Mdhmud's  wife  Jahan  Begam 
Bht  two  and  a  half  miles,  to  the  east  of  the  city.   Exactly  opposite 
I©  Boli  Gumbnz  and  al>out  150  yards  from  the  wall   is  the  railway 
ition   approached  by  the  Uipargi  road   which  runs  east  and  west 
irough  the  city  to  the  north  of  the  Ark-killdh. 

Shahapur  Darga  or  Pir  Amin's  Darga,  from  the  tomb  of  aMusal- 
liSn  saint  of  that  name,  lies  about  two  miles  north-west  of  the 
Lhudanpur  BazAr,  also  known  as  Shdhapur  Peth,  on  the  side  and 
BBt  of  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  city  walls  on  the  east  and  some 
mango  groves  on  the  west.  The  housea  are  clustered  round 
int's  tomb  which  is  an  object  of  great  veneration  and  is  well 
for.  The  tomb  is  gaudy,  and  the  grounds  round  it  are  pretty 
well  kept,  and,  as  the  domes  are  regularly  whitewashed,  their 
slonr  from  a  distance  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  gray  ruins 
rhicb  sanround  them.  Between  Pir  Amin's  tomb  and  tbe  city  is 
»  877—73 
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tLo  rest-honBO  of  Naw4b  Must^pha  Kh&a,  a  largo  qnivdn 
building  made  daring  the  reign  of  Sult<ln  Mdbraud  (1626-l(i 
the  use  of  travellers  and  lately  (1883)  turned  intci  a  jail. 

West  from  Pir  Amin's  tomb,  still  part  of  Bij<tpar,  is  tbe' 
Takki  or  Afzulpur,  called  after  Shiriiji's  victim  Afzul  KW 
whose  Bommer  palace  was  in  this  quarter.  The  village  it| 
nothing  of  mark.  Some  little  distance  off  is  the  familj 
gi-ound  of  Afzul  Khin,  to  which  a  curious  story  belong 
broad  platform  stretching  along  one  aide  of  what  was  one 
masonry  pond  or  well,  bat  which  is  now  silted  and  eml 
mango  and  tamarind  trees,  are  rows  of  tombs,  all  very 
Examination  shows  from  the  device  carved  on  their  tops 
these  are  all  women's  tomba  and  that  they  are  ranged  in  eleveal 
of  seven  tombs  each.  All  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  iwi 
same  distance  apart,  exceprone  on  the  north-west  comer  whicl 
little  larger.  Ihe  Bijdpur  story  of  these  tombs  is  that  "^"^ 
1659  Afzul  Khdn  volunteered  to  lead  the  fatal  expeditk 
Shivdji  the  astrologers  warned  him  that  ho  would  never 
On  the  strength  of  this  warning  he  set  his  house  in  order  by 
ing  his  seventy-seven  wives  in  the  palace  pond,  burying  their  1 
in  the  pond  bank,  and  adorning  their  graves  with  rows  of 
tombfl.  The  story  may  bo  false;  there  are  no  means  of  testing  itstrntlil 
Still  it  ia  strange  to  find  so  many  tombs  of  precisely  the  same  patt«n| 
and  apparently  of  the  same  age,  in  what  was  originally  apart  o^ 
private  grounds  of  Afzul  Xhdn's  palace.  The  legend  explaixu 
presence  fairly  well,  though  the  character  of  its  hero  is  sot 
out  of  keeping  with  Meadows  Taylor's  chivalrona  tender- 
Afaul  Khitn.  Near  Afzulpur  are  the  remains  of  some  fine 
made  as  feeders  to  the  Torvi  water-course  which  was  the  main 
of  the  city's  water-supply.  The  four  western  suburbs  Sh£l 
Zohriipur,  Pir  Amin's  Durga,  and  Takki  are  remains  of  the 
city  of  Shdhdpur  finished  in  1557  by  Ali  Adil  Shdh  I.  (l567-lo8 
which,  in  the  days  of  Bijtlpur's  greatness,  from  the  Bahmani  G»te  ii 
the  north  stretched  as  far  as  the  present  village  of  Torvi  and  appeal 
to  have  covered  a  larger  area  than  Bijapur  itself.  Both  i<  ■ 
kuowu  under  the  general  name  of  Bijapur,  but  Shdhapur  ■  - 
have  been  the  centre  of  business.  The  population  is  stated 
time  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  a  million,  and  judging  by  the 
area  the  streets  and  houses  covered  this  ia  not  improbable.  Fc 
miles  from  the  walls  of  Bijnpur  the  country  is  covered  wit 
ruins  of  Shdli/ipur,  and  the  city  apparently  spread  still  further,  i 
walls  with  which  Ibrahim  11.(1580-1626)  intended  to  enclose  tl 
cities  are  almost  a  mile  beyond  the  modern  village  of  TorvL 
greater  portion  of  Sbjlhapur  was  destroyed  by  Mdhmud  Shslh  in  1(! 
when  he  wasted  the  country  round  Bij^ipurto  prevent  the  adi 
the  Moghols.  Later  on  when  the  city  underwent  several 
was  no  longer  safe  to  live  outside  of  the  fortifications,  and 
was  gradually  deserted.  The  present  suburbs  of  Khuc 
Fakirabad  in  the  north-west  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  I 


1  liriggB'  Foriahta,  III.  1 16.     AcconlinptoSctt  (Dw'can,  11.72-7.^)  ShAhAf 
bcguit  ill  lulOaud  was  improved  by  Ibrilliiiii  Adil  8h;ifa  1.(1534  - 1557). 


the  houses  are  all  comparatively  modern,  and  the  gateway 
quarter  preserves  the  memory  of  the  time  when  Shd,hdpur 
ffge  and  flourishing'  city  not  inferior  to  Bijrlpnr. 

Kwest  of  ShahApur  lay  the  suburb  of  Nauraspur,  which 
Rl.  (1580-1626)  wished  to  turn  into  a  new  capita!,  and  about 
gan  to  raise  magnificent  palaces  and  other  buildings.  Had  his 
►een  carried  outj  the  new  capital  would  have  been  much  more 
que  than  Bijdpur.  It  is  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  valley 
ied  by  lofty  hills,  which  it  was  intended  to  fortify  with  a  strong 
ktt  of  which  was  built  and  is  still  standing.  Even  now 
►ur  is  more  striking  than  Bijiipur  whose  nniform  flatness  is 
lOQS.  Ibnihim  faiJed  to  carry  out  his  design.  The  astrologers 
him  that  the  removjd  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Bijapur 
oin  the  state  and  ho  dosiated. ,  Still  palaces  and  gardens 
mpleted,  and  Kauraspur  became  the  favourite  hot-weather 
e  of  the  Bijapur  court.  The  ruins  attest  the  magnificence 
lace.  One  oi  the  buildings,  the  Sangit  or  Nauras  Mehel 
plendid  ruin,  compares  favourably  with  any  Bijjipur  palace. 
mt  arches  are  very  6ne,  whilo  the  site  of  the  palace  is 
ly  picturesque  with  the  Torvi  hills  in  the  back  ground  and 
Kralley  stretching  for  miles  full  of  mango  and  other  trees. 

ret  rich  Bijapur  might  be  in  springs,  so  large  a  population 
t  wisely  be  left  wholly  dependent  on  the  local  supply.  Ac- 
to  Ferishta,  AH  Adil  8hah  I.  (l'>57- 1580)  was  the  first  king 
1  attention  to  the  water-supply .'^  Ho  built  the  large  well  in 
IT  now  known  as  Chdnd's  well  and  made  channels  to  lead 
ir  through  the  city.  Ferishta'a  mention  of  water  channels 
i  that  the  under-ground  Torvi  channels  were  the  work  of 
Q  Shah  I.  not  as  is  locally  believed  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
55C).  The  channel  which  brings  water  from  Torvi,  three  miles 
BijJlpur,  and  distributes  it  through  the  city,  is  a  vast  work 
ght  engineering  skill.  A  site  was  chosen  on  a  stream  about 
X)ve  Torvi,  and  a  masonry  dam  was  built  across  the  valley. 
e  lake  thus  formed,  a  masonry  channel  sunk  in  the  bod  of 
km  carried  the  water  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Torvi,  and  from 
I  under-ground  water-course  was  hollowed,  which  passed 
jrvi  and  was  continued  about  a  mile  to  Afzulpur  where  it 
have  ended  in  a  largo  reservoir.  Another  small  masonry 
well  at  the  base  of  a  hill  about  400  yards  west  of  Torvi 
mted  this  supply.  Here  the  water  of  some  very  poworfid 
woa  gathered  in  a  reservoir  and  carried  along  an  under- 
»haunel  to  Torvi,  where  it  joined  the  larger  channel.  The 
}  at  Afzulpur  seems  to  have  been  also  fed  by  another  pond 
the  hill.H,  half  a  mile  south  of  tliat  village,  whose  water  was 
di  arches  over  the  intervening  houses.  Traces  of  this  high 
idait  remain  where  it  crossed  the  old  road  to  Torvi,  and 
K>thing  about  it  is  locally  known,  the  site  of  the  pond  and 
^tion  in  which  the  remains  of  the  conduit  seem  to  load,  leave 
k.that  it  was  intended  to  supplement  the  Torvi  water-supply. 
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Tho  remains  of  the  reservoir  at  Afzalpur  show  that  it  was  a  work  of] 
great  size.     The  dam,  which  is  now  breached  in  two  places^  is  uearl] 
sixty  feet  high,  a  hago  mass  of  masonry  and  earth,  with  corit 
chambers  in  the  embankment.     Below  the  main  lake  is   an 
smaller  reservoir  to  catch  the  overflow  and  supply  the  neighl 
parts  of  the  city.     From  the  main   lake  a  canal,  which  at  its 
is  about  eight    feet    by  six,   carried    the    water    under   groii 
nearly  three  miles  to  the  city.     The  catting  of  this  canal  must  hat 
been  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  as  in  places  it  is  sixty  feet  below 
surface  in  solid  rock.     During  part  of  its  length  it  is  lined  with  brict 
masonry,  but  in  general  the  water  flows  along  a  rocky  chani 
Communication  was  kept  with  the  surface  by  a  number  of  vertic 
air  shafts  or  xisvds  as  they  are  locally  called.     These  shafts  whi 
are  about  forty  yards  apart  may  be  traced  along  the  whole  length 
the  canal  as  far  as  the  Ibrahim  Roza.     There  tho  line  is  lost.     Iti 
recovered  in  tho  middle  of  tho  city  in  a  garden  near  the  Two  SisUst 
(5).     Between  this  garden  and  the  Ibrahim  Roza  the  channel  seei 
to  have  split  in  two,  as  a  line  of  air  shafts  runs  a  good  deal  to 
south  towards  the  JAraa  mosque-     Some  of  these  shafts  are  flt 
with  steps  probably  to  aid  in  cleaning  the  channel  which  has 
silted  to  such  a  depth  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  discover  iti 
true  dimensions.     Water  still  flows  into  the  city  by  this  chaune!.    H 
supplies  tho  Asar  Mehol  reservoir  and  the  outer  moat  of  thu  Ark-< 
killith,  but  this  water  can  hardly  come  from  Torvi  unless  the 
another  unknown  underground  connection,  as  the  Afzulpnr  ' 
dry.     Probably  tho  channel  is  filled  from  springs   tapped   ot 
way.     Even  in  the  part  of  the  canal  above  Torvi,  water  seems  i 
to  tiow  from  the  spring  at  tho  head  of  the  water-course,  as  it  is  n6^ 
uncommon  to  find  it  bubbling  through  holes  in  the  masonry 
forming  miniature  fountains  in  the  stream  bed. 

In  later  years  (1580 -1686),  when  the  number  of  palaces  and 
love  of  luxury  and  case  increased,  it  was  felt  that  the  Torvi 
supply  was  not  enough  for  tho  wants  of  the  city.     It  was  at  t 
a  level,  and  could  not  bring  water  into  many  palaces  or  be  used  fff 
fountains  or  gardens.     For  this  a  lake  at  a  much  higher  level  to 
the  city  was  required.     A  site  was  chosen  among  the  hills 
south  of  the  city,  and  a  large  lake  was  formed  by  throwing  a' 
about  a  mile  in  length  across  the  valley.^     The  lake  thus  fc 
covered  an  area  of  about  500  acres,  and  as  it  was  much  higher^ 
Bijfipur  there  was  ample  pressure  to  raise  the  water  to  the  tecrij 
height.     The  water  was  carried  through  a  pipe  15"  in  diameter  fl 
in  a  mass  of  masonry  8'  by  6'  and  at  a  depth  varying  from  16' 
below  the  surface,  for  two  and  a  half  miles  to  theShdh  Ganj  orj 
distributary  tower,  a   little  to   the   south-east   of   the  Ark- 
Along  its  course  from  the  lake  largo  square  towers  were  built 


1  Below  the  embankment  of  this  lake  are  the  remains  of  a  second  Ia1(e ' 
from  the  traces  of  conduits  was  apparently  also  connected  with  tho  city.  NotK 
ia  now  known  in  Bijipar  regarding  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  w 
of  All  Adil  tsliilh  L  who,  accordiuB  to  FcrisLta,  brought  water  into  the  city.  !■ 
couduita  run  in  tho  direction  of  the  Jima.  mosque,  and  as  Ali  began  Uxat  bs 
it  Lb  not  tttilikvly  that  ho  also  pro>*ided  it  with  water. 


feet  apart  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  prevent  the 
pipes  bursting.  Owing  to  the  height  of  this  lake  above  the  city  and 
^0  consequent  pressure,  the  water  in  the  towers  inside  of  the  walls 
"^  raised  20'  to  30'  above  the  ground.  Some  of  the  towers  are . 
fine  pieces  of  workmanship  and  many  of  them  are  still  sta.nding 
show  how  the  supply  of  water  was  conveyed  all  over  the  city 
t  the  Boli^  Gumbaz  to  Shdhdpur.  The  largest  supply  of  water 
in  the  Ark-kilKih,  where  two  fine  distributary  towers  are  still 
inding.  Here,  as  appears  from  the  remains  of  fountains  in  the 
Mazli  (15),  the  water  could  be  laid  on  some  30'  above  ground. 
were  supplied  with  water  on  the  ground-floor  and  all  the  palaces 
small  channels  and  reservoirs  of  running  water.  Countless 
itains  embowered  in  trees  played  in  every  quarter,  and  fragrant 
srs  filled  the  air  with  their  pcTfume.  Few  places  can  have  been 
beautiful  than  this  Ark-killdh  ^th  its  stately  palaces  and  « 
)undi?,  and  the  air  full  of  the  coolness  and  tho  flow  of  water. 

Sultiln  Mahmud  (1026-1656)  Bijapur  owed  most  of  its  comfort 

id   luxury.     Other  kings  adorned   the  city   with    buildings,   but 

imud  by  making  the  Begam  Lake  which  he  named  after  his 

Jahan  Begam,  in  1 653,  made  gardens  and  fountains  possible 

over  tho  city.     For  this  and  for  other  reasons  Mahmud's  name 

Jocally  in    such    high   repute    that  every  work   of   importance, 

ling  which  there  is  doubt,  is  attributed  to  him.     Besides  the 

Lake,  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  Torvi  water-course  ;  and 

from  tho  works  he  did  take  in  hand,  it  might  be  safe  to  at- 

ibate  this  water-course  to  him,  still,  considering  his  comparatively 

reign  of  thirty  years,  during  nearly  two-thirds  of  which  he  was 

kgaged  in  war  >vith  the  Moghals,  it  is  improbable  that  he  could 

made  his  own  mausoleum  and  the  palaces  in  tho  Ark-killAh, 

irly  completed  the  Jama  mosque,  constructed  the  Begam  Lake, 

iu  addition  have  undertaken  the  vast  labour  of  cutting   the 

kderground  Torvi  water-channel.     It  is  more  likely  that,  as  stated 

"Ferishta,  the  city. is  indebted  to  AH  Adil  Shah  L  (1557-  15S0)  for 

Torvi  works.     Still   Sultan  Mdhmud  did  enough  to  raise  above 

ieation  his  claim  to  be  considered  the  greatest  of  the  Bijnpur  kings, 

monarch   whose   energy,   perseverance,  and  genius  would  have 

;nilie<l  any    time    or  country.     Daring  the  1876-77  famine  tho 

Lake  which  was  silted  was  taken  in  hand.     A  dam  was 

I  and  the  whole  of  the  water-course  and  the  twelve  water-towers 

it  and  the  Asar  Mehel  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out. 

ik  point  is  the  smallness  of  tho  catchment  area. 

jur,  properly  Vijayapur  the  City  of  Victory,  is  on  the  sTfe  of 

village  of  Bichkaubali.     It   seems  to  have  been   a  place  of 

»e  importance  at  a  very  early  date,  as,  a  few  yards  east  of  the 

iin  gtite  of  the  citadel,  is  a  large  stone  pillar,  probably  a  Victory 

"lar,  whose  massiveness  and  the  character  of  whose  ornaments  are 

id  to  be  not  later  than  tho  seventh  century.'     It  is  mentioned 

ider  tho  name  of  Vijayapur  in  inscriptions  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 

id  thirteenth  centuries.     In  tho  citadel  remains  of  Hindu  temples 

lilt  without  mortar  bear  three  inscriptions^  ono  in  the  reign  of  tho 
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Western  Chilukya  Someshyar  II.  fl069»  10751  and  the  other  tw» 
in  the  reigns  of  the  tliTrd  and  fourth  Devgiri  YAdav  kings  Jaitugj  L 
(1191-1209)  and  SinKhan  II   (1209-1247).     Jaitugi's  inscription  la 

•dated  liyt),  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  seems  to  show  that 
Bijfipur  or  Vijayapur,  as  the  inscription  calls  it,  was  hia  capital. 
The  date  of  Singhan's  inscription  has  not  been  made  out.* 

In  1316  and  again  in  1320  Karim-ud-din,  who  is  said  to  lave 
been  a  son  of  MaUk  Kdfur  Allil-ud-dm  Khilji's  great  gpeneral,  is 
mentioned  as  the  Delki  emperor's  governor  of  Bijilpur,*  and  a-s  -l " 
builder  of  Karim's  half  Hindu  mosque  (34)  in  the  citatlel.  In  1  i'7 
the  Amir  or  Mosalman  governor  of  Bijapur  with  others  who  had  1  -  i 
in  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Tughlik  (132o-]  •  i 
was  summoned  to  Devgiri  now  called  Danlatabad.^  In  1 
Muhammad  Khan  the  brother  of  AM-ud-din  Bahmani  (1435- Hu7) 

■  claimed  one-half  of  the  Batfinani  territories  from  his  brother,  soiled 
Bijapur,  and  held  it  till  he  was  ousted  by  AlM-ud-diu.  In  1444 
the  country  round  Bijapur  was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  by 
Dev  Raja  of  Vijaynagar  (1401-14.51).  In  1 457  the  government  of 
Bijiipur  was  conferrea  on  Khw^ja  Mdhmud  Gstwan  with  the  title  of 
Malik-ul-Tujilr  or  Prince  of  the  Mjerchants.*  About  1460  prince 
Hasan,  brother  of  the  Bahmani  king  Humayun  (1457-1461),  aided 
by  a  divine  named  Habib  Ulla,  rebelled  against  his  brother.  Afte&i 
being  defeated  Hasan,  with  Habib  Ulla  and  about  800  horse,  came  I 
BijApur.  Siraj  Khdn  Junaidi,  the  commandant  of  the  mud  fort  i 
Bijapur,  invited  Hasan  to  enter  and  promised  to  make  over  to  bin 
the  fort  and  its  dependencies.  The  party  entered  the  fort  and  wen 
received  by  Sinij  Khan  with  apparent  respect.  At  nightfall  Sir 
Ehdn  surrounded  the  fort,  and,  in  the  scuffle  which  followed,  Hibi^ 
Ulla  was  killed,  and  the  prince  with  all  his  followers  was  sent  to  l^c 

Slider  a  strong  escort.*  In  1 472,  on  his  return  from  the  capture  d 
elgaum,  Muhammad  Shdh  Bahmani  (1463-1482)  halted  at  Bijapv 
and  the  minister  Mahmud  Gsiwdn  tried  to  console  him  fu 
the  loss  of  his  mother  who  had  died  on  the  march  from  Belgaar 
Muhammad  Shdh  liked  Bijapur  and  wonld  have  stayed  thet 
during  the  rainy  season  had  1472  and  1473  tiot  both  been  y€ 
famine.^  In  1478.  in  the  new  distribution  of  the  Bahmani  tei 
Bijiipur  and  the  country  round  was  formed  into  a  provinC 
under  the  governorship  of  the  minister  Mdhmud  GAw^n.^  On 
execution  of  M&hmiid  GilwAn  iu  1481  his  favoorite  Yasnf  Adil  KW 
the  founder  of  the  Bijapur  dynasty,  who  bad  been  appoint* 
governor  of  Daulatabad,  was  transferred  to  the  province  of  Bijac 
and  remained  in  charge  of  it  on  behalf  of  the  Bahmani 
MiUiTOud  SUh.  II.  (1482-1518)  till  bis  revolt  in  1489.  In 
Yusuf  Adil  KLiin  threw  oflThis  allegiance  to  Mslhmud  Shdh  Bahmanf 
assumed  the  signs  of  royalty,  and  fixed  on  Bijdpur  as  his  capit 
He  forthwith  began  building  the  fort  what  is  now  known  as  tl 


*  fleet's  Kdnarese  DyTtastica,  48,  72.  73.     According  to  a  local  tradition,  in  iS 
Bij&pur  woB  under  the  chiefs  of  Maugolvodlia  twelve  miles  aouth-east  of  Paadhn 
one  of  whom  Bijaurdv  granted  aaitc  for  a  mosque  to  a,  Uaaalmda  Balnt.  Jour.  ' 
Branch  Roy.  As.  Soc.  I.  374.     Details  arc  given  below. 

'  Jonr.  Bom.  Bi-anch  Roy.  Ab.  Soc.  1,  373-374. 

»  Briggs*  Fcriahta.  1. 437.     *  Briggs' Feriehta,  II.  453.    •Driggs' Ferishta,!!  484- 

•  Briggs'  Fcriahta,  U.  493,  ^  Briggs"  FerishtOl.  502. 
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Ark-killdh,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Bichkanhali.  Close  to  the  fort, 
in  the  area  now  included  within  the  city  walls,  were  six  other  villages, 
Gichan-haH,  Chandu-keri,  KyAdgi,  Kyatunkeri,  Korbuthali,  and 
Korankatti,  not  a  trace  of  which  remains,  Bichkanhali  is  believed 
to  have  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  present  Ark-kill6h,  and  a  low 
round  tower  ia  still  pointed  out  as  part  of  the  old  village.  The 
Musalman  historians  seem  to  have  exaggerated  the  smallness  of  the 
beginning  of  Yusuf's  town.  The  historical  references  and  the 
temple  remains  show  that  Hindu  Yijayaptir  must  have  been  a  place 
of  consequence. M  About  1493  MAhmud  Shdh  Bahmani  visited 
Bij:ipur  and  Yusuf  showed  him  the  new  citadel  and  the  palaces 
which  were  nearly  finished.  In  1503  the  Italian  traveller 
Varthema  described  Bijupur  as  a  walled  city  very  beautiful  and 
vorj'  rich  with  splendid  honses.  The  king's  palace  had  many 
chambers,  forty-four  had  to  be  crossed  before  reaching  tho  king's 
chamber.*  During  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  (1489-1510),  in  hia 
constant  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Musalmdn  and  Hindu  kings, 
Yni-nf  had  little  time  to  improve  his  capital.  Except  part  of  the 
r  ions  of  the  citadel,  alid  some  of  tho  oldest  palaces  within 

i.l,  no  great  public  works  aro  attributed  to  Yusuf,  but  to 
is  time  is  said  to  belong  the  suburb  of  Alliipnr  about  one  and  a 
If  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city.'  To  tho  palaces  originally  bnilt  by 
Tosuf  Adil  Shah  his  descendants  ma.de  great  additions.  Their 
mains  show  that  they  were  massive,  divided  into  storeys,  and 
ai&hed  with  large  lofty  rooms.  The  uniformly  pl.ain  architecture 
with  that  of  tho  Bcdar  palaces  from  which  city  the  first 
r  architects  were  probably  brought.*  In  1510  the  threatened 
rpation  of  Kamdl  Khan  tho  regent  minister  of  Ism/iil  Adil  Shih 
SlO-l^S-t)  convulsed  Bijdpnr.*  In  lol4i  in  the  eastern  suburb 
AlWpur,  Ismdil  defeated  the  confederate  kings  of  Golkonda, 
roadnagar,  and  Berdr  and  made  prisoner  Mdhmud  Shdh  Bahmani 
1  his  son  Aliniad.  IsraAil  offered  to  escort  them  in  state  to 
ij^pur,  but  they  preferred  to  remain  at  AUapur.^  During  Ismail's 
gn  a  suburb  was  begun  in  tho  west  of  the  city  which  later  on 
|557)  rose  to  be  the  city  and  trade  centre  of  SbAhipar.'  In  1 542  the 
Mntry  round  Bijapur  was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  by  B urban 
m  of  Ahmadnagar  (1508-1553)  and  Amir  Berid  of  Bodar.* 
1653  Bijapur  was  closely  besieged  by  Seif-Ain-ul-Mulk  a  Bijipnr 
icer  noted  through  the  Deccan  for  his  courage  and  for  the 
ency  of  his  horsemen.  At  the  cost  of  £420,000  {Ps.  12,00,000) 
him  gained  the  aid  of  Venkatddri  the  brother  of  the  Vijaynag^r 
who  defeated  Ain-nl-Mulk  in  a  night  attack  and  forced  him  to  fly 
Ahmadnagar.^  During  Ibrilhim  I.'a  reign  (1534-1557)  several 
irtJons  of  the  city  were  settled,  but  the  only  building  of  his  which 
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'■> ""^  Lifcerary  Transactions,  HI.  61,  Captun  8ykc«  gives  the  legenil  that 
iilt  by  order  of  the  king  round  tho  Hindu  village,  ju  the  villagen 
,  tniifht  not  be  annoyed  by  the  works  that  were  in  progress. 
r»  Vfcrthema,  118.  »  BriggB'  Foriahta,  III,  47. 

Meadows  Taylor  in  Architecture  of  Bijapur,  20-21, 

iven  above  pp.410-4l  1.  *  Briggs'  Ferishta,  UT.  47. 
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remains  is  a  small  plain  mosque  called  tlie  Rangin  Masjid  from  Uie 
colouring  of  the  walls.  The  citadel  or  Ark-killjib  was  fiuished  in  this 
reigu.  A  stone  tablet  iu  the  south  side  of  the  great  bastion  at  Uh 
south-east  gateway  bears  the  inscription  : 

The  fort  walls  were  Sjiiahed  under  the  supdrintendence  of  Khan 
A'Bam  Ukhtiar  Kha  n  Ousra  ti  Ln  the  reign  of  Abdul  Musaffiir  Adil  Bhali 
in  H.  953  (a.c  l-'rto> 

In  1557,  in  honour  of  his  accession,  Ali  Adil  Shah  I.  (1557-1580) 
caused  the  western  suburb  which  had  been  greatly  increased  daring 
the  previous  roign  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  and  named 
Shahapur.'  In  1560  the  palace  now  known  as  the  Gagau  ^\ 
Hall  of  Audience  (18),  famous  for  its  groat  arch,  was  i 
the  Ark-killAh.  In  1505,  in  honour  of  the  great  victory  over  K&m 
Raja  of  Vijaynagar  near  T41ikoti,  the  city  walls  were  begun,  and^ 
being  divided  among  all  thfe  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  are  said  to  haw 
been  finished  within  three  years.*  In  1579  the  masonry  pool  or  well 
near  the  Shahapur  gate  was  built  and  called  Cbaud  Bavdi  or  Chand'a 
Well  in  honour  of  Ali's  wife  Chiind  Bibi.  The  greatest  work  of 
Ali's  roign  was  the  Jama  Mosque  in  the  oast  of  the  city  which  he 
began  but  did  not  finish.  Numerous  other  works  including  the 
Anand  Mehel  (1 7)  and  other  palaces  in  the  Ark-kilMh  are  attribatd 
to  Ali,  and,  though  they  are  locally  ascribed  to  Mahmud  Adil  Sbih  _ 
(1626-1656),  the  Torvi  water-works  probably  belong  to  Ali's  rQ^I|H 
Ali  died  in  1580,  Unlike  his  predecessors  who  were  buried  at  O^ll 
in  the  Nizam's  country,  ho  was  buried  in  a  tomb  near  the  south  wallu! 
the  city.  His  tomb  is  believed  to  be  of  later  date.  All  his  successon 
were  buried  in  Bijdpur,  a  change  which  secured  for  Bijapur  some  ci 
its  grandest  buildings.  In  1582,  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrsb 
among  the  Bijdpur  nobles  during  the  minority  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shiih 
U.  (1580-1620),  the  kings  of  Ahmadnagar,  Golkouda,  and  VnuinT 
appeared  before  Bijfipur.  As  not  more  than  two  or  thiee  thouaanJ 
troops  were  at  the  capital  the  Abyssinians  with  Chand  Bibi  at  thoir 
head,  who  were  then  iu  power,  kept  themselves  close  within  the  walk 
till  the  arrival  of  8000  horse.  This  reinforcement  camped  near  thi 
Alliipur  gate,  and,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  i- :  •  ' 
in  repeated  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  About  this  tini'. 
rain  threw  down  about  twenty  yards  of  the  city  wall,  but  jeali 
among  the  allies  gave  the  Bijdpur  troops  time  to  repair  the  bn 
Bijjlpur  affairs  were  then  ably  managed  by  Abul  Hasan,  the  sott 
Shdh  Tahir,^  whose  family  iiifiueuco  enabled  him  to  gather  an 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  hdrgirs  or  rider  chiefs,  that  is 
heads  of  the  Marjitha  cavalry,  were  detachftd  to  harass  and  cut 
the  enemy's  supplies,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  short  time  tlj* 
allies  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,*  As  soon  as  the  city  wa« 
safe  from  outside  enemies  internal  disorders  burst  forth.  Dilawaf 
Khdn,  a  noble  who  prided  himself  on  his  successes  against  th« 
Golkonda  troops  in  the  late  war,  now  aimed  at  usurping 
Bupremo  power.     The  commandant  of  the  citadel  in  which  the  yuang 


» Briggs"  Fcrishtn.  HI.  116  and  Scott's  Deccan,  11.  72-73. 

«Bripg«'  Ferishta.  HI.  i:i2.  14.1. 
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ig  lived  was  bribed  and  arrangeinents  were  made  to  seize  the 

inister   Yekhlas   Khan.      As   soon    as    his   arrangeinents    were 

ipleted  Dildwnr  Kbdn  marched   to  the  capital,  and,  encamping 

'the  AUrtpur  gate,  sent  such  flattering  letters  to  Yekhlas  Khdn 

'threw  him    off  his    guard  and    made    him  neglectful    of  the 

of  the  city  and  palace.     One  day  when  Yekblaa   Khan  was 

ilaep  in  hia  house  outside  of  the  citadel  DiUwar  Kh^n  with  his  sons 

id  700  horse  and  fifteen  elephants  suddenly  entered  the  city,  and 

jut  to  the  king's  palace  into  which  he  was  admitted  as  arranged 

the  commandant.     As  soon  as  DilAwar's  treachery  was  known 

lekhlas  KhAn  advanced  towards   the  gate  with  4000  men,  but  the 

ion  from  the  walls  forced  him  to  retire.     He  blockaded  the 

lei  for  four  months,  but  being   deserted   by  his   followers   waa 

cen  prisoner  and  blinded.     The  peopl^  suffered  much  from  both 

rties  and  many   fine  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  cannon. 

Iwar  Khan  now  became  regent  and  for  eight  years  governed  the 

igdom  with  saccess.'     In  1583  the  two  English   travellers.  Fitch 

Newberry,  described  Bijapor  as  a  very  largo  town  and  aa  rich  aa 

was  large.   Here  the  king  kept  hi.s  court  which  had  many  Gentiles. 

'le  houses  were  lofty,  handsome,  and  built  of  stone.     Most  of  the 

ibitants  were  idolaters  and  idols  of  as  many  shapes  as  there  were 

its  and  fowls  were  very  numerous  in   the  groves  about  the  city. 

were  numbers  of  war  elephants,  and  great  store  of  gold  silver 

^precious  stones.^    In  1 584  one  Haidar  Khdn,  one  of  the  leading 

es,  built  the  Upri  tower  in  the  west  of  the  city  close  to  the  walls. 

[About  1589,  as  a  residence  for  his  queen,  Ibrahim  built  the  Anand 

jhel  or  J<>y  Palace.     Abont  1<3U0  Ibrahim  resolved  to  move  the 

government  from  Bijiipur  to  the  suburb  of  Nauraspur  about 

liles  further  west.     With  this  object   he  set  about    building 

ces  and  laying  out  gardens,  but,  under  the  advice  of  Hindu 

ologera,  he  refrained  from  moving  his  court  from  Bijdpur,  though 

palaces,  some  of  which  were  very  magnificent,  continued  to  bo 

"  ,a8  hot-wcather   resorts.^     In  1G04   the   Musalmin  historian 

?Beg  described  Bijapur  as  full  of  lofty  buildings,  palaces,  and 

ite   houses   with     porticos.      The    situation   of    the    city   was 

and  healthy.    There  was  a  market  thirty  yards  wide  and  four 

8  long,  that  is  from   the   west  of   the   city   walls    to    Torvi, 

front    of  each  shop  was  a  tree  and  the    whole    market    was 

mtifully  clean  and  neat.     It  was  filled  with  goods  such  as  were 

seen  or  hoard  of  in  other  towns.     Innumerable  shops  of  cloth- 

jre,  jewellers,  armourers,  wine  sellers,  bakers,  fishmongers,  and 

were  all  splendidly  fitted.     In  the  jeweller's  shops  ornaments 

1  sorts  were  wrought  into  a  variety  of  articles,  aa  daggers,  knives. 
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Voyages  tind  Tr4voU.  I.  207,  280  ;  Haklayt'a  Voyages,  L  385  ;  Jangigny'i 

Bird  states  (.Tonr,  Bom.  Bnujch  Roy.  As,  Soo.  I.  3C9)  tliat  it  wm  owinf;  to 

lictions  of  the  astrologers  that  Naitraspur  was  built  ainl  that  Bijdpur  waa 

time  ilcm-rteii.     The  local  .iccount  is  different,  and  as  tbcro  arc  uo  building 

Lspur  I&rge  i!Dough  to  accoimnodato  the  coart,  the  account  given  in  the  text  is 

ly  tnt>re  correct,  and  that  Nauraspur  was  merely  used  by   the    muuarch  as  a 

kt  rvtroat.    Nauraspar  waa  laid  waste  in  1635  on  the  approach  of  the    Mo^hal 
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mirrors,  necklaces,  and  birds  sach  as  parrots,  dovoe,  and 
stadded  with  valuable  jowels  and  arranged  on  sbelveB  rising 
the  other.     By  the  side  of  the  jeweller^  was  perhaps  a  baker's  wiA 
all  sorts  of  rare  viands  arranged  in  the  same  manner  on  tiers  of 
shelves.     Further  on  was  a  cloth-shop  with  all  kinds  of  clot 
rising  in  tiers.     Next  was  a  perfumer's  with  delicate  China  vesl 
valuable  crystal  bottles,  and  costly  cups  filled  with  choice  and 
essences  arranged  on  shelves,  while  in  front  of  the  shop  wore  jarsit 
double-digtilled  spirits.     Near  this  perhaps  was  a  fniiteror's, 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
merchant's  shop,  and  an  establishment  of  singers  and  dancing- 
beautiful  women  adorned  with  jewels  and  fair-faced  chorister 
ready  to  perform  whatever  might  be  desired  of  them.     In  shor 
whole  market    was  filled    with  wine   and    beauty,    dancing- 
perfumes,  jewels,  and  pamces.     In  one  street  thousands  of 
were  drinking,    dancing,    and    pleasuring.       None    qnarrellc 
disputed  and   this  state  of  enjoyment   never  ended.     Perhai 
place  in  the  world  could  present  a  more  wonderful  spectacle 
eye  of  the  traveller.^ 

In    1608   the    little    exquisite    Andns    mosque    (28),  withj 
niel<m-shapod  dome,  was  built  by  Nawjlb  Etjibar  Khdn.     In  16? 
honour  of  hi.s  queen  Taj  Sult.£na  Ibriibim  (l.')80-l(>2(»)  made  the 
Bilvdi(39)  or  Royal  Wel'l  in  MAhmud  KhiinBazar.    In  162(5  Ibr^" 
own  tomb,  the  famous  IbrAhim  Roza  (2j,  about  a  quarter  of  a  ] 
the  west  of  the  city  was   completed.     The    beantiful  Malika  Jl 
mosque  (27)  to  the  west  of  the  Ark-killdh  was  built  either  by 
honour  of  Ibnihim's  daughter  and  tilled  after  her,  and  the   M( 
Mohel(2"2),and  the  Sslt  Mazli  (15)  probably  also  belong  to  IbrAhj 
reign.     In  1031  a  Mogbal  army  under  Azaf  Khan  marched 
Bijapur  and  camped  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  between  Naui 
and  J^hahi'ipur.     The  besieged  every  day  came  outside  of  the 
into  the  pluin  and  there  was  a  warm  interchange  of  rockets,  ar 
and  muHketry.     Though  the  besieged  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  fror 
fortifications  they  wore  reg^ularly   driven  back  to  the   shelter  ol 
walls.     Azaf    Khan  took    every  precaution   for  the  safety  of  j 
detachments    which   were    sent    every  day  to  gatlier  fodder ;[ 
this  was  no  easy  matter  as  the  army  was  lai^e  and  the  animals  ^ 
numerous.     By  a  variety  of  well-planned  devices  Dihlwar  Kh&t 
Eijiipur  general,  amused  Azaf  Khan  and  delayed  his  operatioi 
the  Moghal  stock  of  provisions  was  so  exhausted  that  the  fet 
of  grass  and   fuel  from  long  distances  was  toilsome  to  man 
beast.     The  siege  lasted  twenty  days  during  which  the  suppli^ 
the  besiegers  were  cut  off.     In  the  Moghal  camp  grain  becam' 
scarce  that  it  sold  for  2s.  (Re.  1)  the  vher.     Men  and  beasto] 
eiuking  and  the  distress  was  so  great  that  Azaf  iChdn  was  for 
raise  the  siege.-     Some  time  before  1  GSi  the  largo  bronze  gun  < 
Malik-i-Maiddn  or  the  Lord  of  the  Plain^  was  brought  troi 
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rt  of  Pardnda  in  the  Nizdm'a  territiory  by  Marari  Pandit  and 
afterwards  (106.S)  mounted  on  the  Sherzi  bastion.  In  1635  a  Moghal 
army  under  Khia  Dauran  marched  against  Bijapiir.  Muhmud 
Ldil  Shrth  (1626-1656),  unable  to  meet  the  Moghals  in  the  field,  fell' 
:k  on  his  capital,  destroyed  the  lake  and  pleattare  palaces  at 
Ihdpur,  and  deprived  the  Moghals  of  food,  forage,  and  water.* 
tn  spite  of  these  wars,  with  the  great  spread  of  Bijdpar  power 
over  the  rich  south  the  city  increased  in  wealth,  size,  and 
■trength.  Many  now  suburbs  sprang  np  and  the  larger  city  of 
Ihahapar  with  palaces  and  goodly  shops  again  joined  the  distant 
Taaraspur  with  Bijapur. 

According  to  the  Froach  traveller  Mandelslo,  who  visited  India  in 
[638  and  1639  Bijapur  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  whole  of 
ia  more  than  five   leagues  or   fifteen  miles  round,    enclosed  with 
ligh  stone   wall    a  broad   ditch   and   many  outworks  provided 
ith    1000  ftiecea   of  brass   and    iron    canuon.     The   royal   palace, 
the  Ark-kilJiih,  was  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  3500  paces  in 
5,  divided  from  the   body   of  the  city  by  two  walls  and  two 
38.     The  city  had  five  great  suburbs  where  most  of  the  traders 
,  and  in  Shaiiapur  (Schanpour)  were  most  of  the  jewellers,  many 
jm  dealing  in  costly   pearls.     The  other  suburbs  wore  called 
Ipor,  Ibnihimpur,  Allapur,  and  Bamanhali.     Among  the  king's 
Itllery  was  one  great  piece  of  brass  the  ball  of    which  weighed 
ight  hundredweights   and  the   charge  of  which  was  4500  jxiuads 
fine   powder.     It   was   said   to  have   been   cast   by  an  Italian, 
most  wicked  of  men  who    in   cold  blood  killed  his   son   to 
jcrate   the   cannon  and   threw   into  the  furnace   one    of  the 
ircrs  who  came  to  upbraid  him  with  the  cost  of  the  piece.' 
itlelslo    found    Nauraspur,    which,    till     1035,  was    the    royai 
lidence,  completely  destroyed,  its  ruins  furnishing  materials  for 
Iding  Bijapur.^     In  1648  Tavemier  the  traveller  and   diamond 
laut  described  Bijdpur  as  a  great  scambliug  city  about  five 
leH  in  circumference  fortified  with  a  double  wall,  a  great   many 
>ant«>d  cannons,  aud  a  flat  bottomed   ditch.     The   king's   palace 
vast   but  ill-buiU,  and    the  access  to  it  was  very   daugorous  as 
ditch  with  which  it  was  girt  was  full  of  crocodiles.     In  the  city 
?lf  neither  the   public  buildings  nor  the  trade  was  remarkable, 
in   the  largo  suburbs  were  many  goldsmiths  and  jewellers. 
tng  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Doccan  and 
lorofore  called  the  king  of  the  Doccan.* 

iring  his  reign  of  thirty  years  M^hnuid  Adil  Shah  (1626-1656) 
busily  engaged  in  the   construction  of  those  palaces  and  tombs 
rhich  are  still  the  admiration  and  wonder  uf  the  world.    His  attention 
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»  Elliot  »nd  DowBon,  ^^I.  51-52  ;  Grant  Duff's  MarAthda.  62. 

•  French  Edition,  '2'.¥2  ;  llarriB'  Voyages,  II.  12!)-I;J0.  According  to  MAndelalo 
J)  th«foiuidcr  of  tbec&nnoa  wa«  an  Italian  a  native  of  R^Jine.  Ho  also  says  (217) 
t  Miiunad's  (1 626-] 656)  commandant  of  the  citadel  was  an  Italian.  FrobAbly 
k  ia  due  Ui  a  coafuKioQ  between  Rome  and  Ram  that  ia  Constantinople. 
French  Rdition,  217.  Ia  spite  of  the  accnraoy  of  his  details  MandeUlo  aeema 
to  have    visited  Bij4pur.    Compare  French  Edition,  217,  232,     His  informanta 

*'         -•  PortuKuoae  priests  and  merchante. 

iL^es,  II.  .3G0.     Tlie  vagiiuriL-aa  and  ioaccuracy  of  this  account  seem 
-  averuicr  did  not  vuiit  Bijapur. 
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was  turned  to  works  of  nsefulness  no  les8  than  to  works  of  omna* 
The  water-supply  of  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  at  all  ti- 
fair  and  had  been  increased  by  the  coustturtion  }>y  Ali  A-i 
(1557-1580)  of  theTorW  water -coars.?,w; 
completion  of  the  Begam  Ijake.     To  Mih- 
np  of  the  slirine  in  the  Jima  mosque  whose  gorgeous  ooi 
is  still  a  wonder.     He  did  much  towards  completiDg  thia  r' 
but  left  it  unfinished  as  it  is  at  present.     The  Asar  Mel 
Relic  Palace,  formerly  called  the  Did  Mehel  or  Palac*?  of 
to  the  east  of  the  Ark-kill^h,  with  its  lofty  roof  support ivl 
wooden  columns,  aud  its  curiously  painted  rooms  and  p^Hi 
and  walls,  was  built  by   MAhmud  in    1646  as  a  Hall  <>f'  ^ 
Afterwards  on  a  remonstrance  from  the  Delhi  Emperor  Sh.4hJ» 
the  Ad^Int  Mehel  for  the  administration  of  justice  wa&  bailL' 
the  Ark-kill^iaud  the  Asar  Mehel  was  appropriated  for  thcie' 
of  the  two  sacred  hairs  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad's  beard  wl 
Btill  kept  there.     The  building  which  is  the  chief  honour  of ' 
Shah's  reign  is  his  own  tomb  locally  called  the  Boli  or  Ool  Guii»;r  -^ 
a   fitting    resting  place  for  one  who  so  splendidly  adorned  ^^^ 
Another  tomb  on  almost  the  same  scale  was  begun  iorh^^ 
Jahfln  Begara  at  Ainapur,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
the  city,  but  it  was  never  completed.     Judging  from  its  rains  it 
have  proved  no  mean  rival  to  the  Boli  Gumbaz. 

In  1606,  in  an  unprovoked  and  unjust  war  with  the  new  Bii»pfl 
All  Adil  Shah  II.  (1656-1072),  Aurangzeb  closely  besieged Bi^ 
andv/asontiie  pointof  taking  itwhen  news  of  the  imrainentdcftC 
fatherrecalledbimtoDelhi.'^  Inl66(),accordingtothe  Dutch  1 
Baldseus,  who  wrote  from  hearsay,  Bijapnr,  about  seventy 
from  Goa  and  eighty  from  Diibhol  in  Ratndgiri,  was  said  to 
leagues  in  compass,  with  very  strong  walls  and  five  noble  gr 
which  were  mounted  above  a  thousand  brass  and  iron  pieces  of  g 
cannon.  The  king  of  Bijdpur,  he  says,  was  formerly  absolute,  but,i 
a  long  aud  heavy  war,  was  forced  with  several  others  in  thoi 
to  become  a  vassal  of  the  Moghal  emperor.'  According  to  1 
(16G0-I6G6),  though  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  informati 
repeated  from  earlier  travellers,  Bijjlpur  was  still  rich  and  pi 
and  its  large  suburbs  were  filled  with  the  shops  of  gol 
and  jewellers."''  About  this  time  several  new  bastions  were' 
to  the  city  walls,  and,  a  year  or  two  later  (1668),  the  M« 
ISIaiflao  was  finally  placed  in  position  on  the  Shonii  Bai 
which  had  been  built  (IG08)  for  it  under  the  suporinteudenct*  of  ?f 
Munzli  Shdh.  In  1666,  a  joint  army  of  Moghals  under  A 
general  Jaysinh  and  of  the  MarathAs  under  Shivdji  appi  ; 
Bijapur,  The  Moghal  force  amounted  to  25,000  horse, 
aided  by  Abul  Majid  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Bijdpi 
now  a  deserter.  On  the  approach  of  the  confederates 
ments    were    sent  from  Bijapur  to  lay  waste  the  Moghal 
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'  Details  are  riven  above  (pp.  429)  under  History. 
'  Churchill's  Voyagea,  III.  540  ;  Orme's  Historical  Fragment*,  292. 
'  Thovcnot's  Voya^,  V.  376.     Thevenot  does  not  seem  to  have  boen 
He  probably  got  liiB  luformation  from  Taveniier  and  he  from  Maodelalo. 
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io  oppose  Jaysinh  and  cat  off  hia  baggage.  The  embankments 
le  lakes  were  cut,  poison  and  carrion  were  thrown  into 
jpells,  the  trees  and  lofty  buildings  near  the  fortress  were  ^ 
cyedj  spikes  were  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  gardens  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  city  were  so  wasted  that  not  a  trace 
lage  was  left.  Khwjtja  Nokmim  a  eunuch  joined  the  Bijapur 
with  a  reinforcement  of  6000  horse  and  25,000  infantry  from 
-ul-Mulk  nf  Golkonda.  Every  day  there  was  severe  fighting, 
le  men  and  animals  which  went  out  from  the  Moghal  army 
sag*  were  cut  off.  Shivaji  and  Net^ji  Pdlkar  distinguished 
lelvae  particularly  on  an  occasion  where  they  had  command  of 
Lr  guard,  and,  according  to  the  Marfitha  story,  Aurangzeb  heard 
"■onderful  accounts  of  ShivAji's  gallantry  that  he  invited  him 
klhi.  After  Shivjiji  left  the  siege  of  BijApur  went  on  for 
tonths  and  a  half  and  many  hard  fights  took  place  under 
Us.  Neither  cavalry  nor  infantry  had  any  rest.  For  eighty 
^ondred  miles  round  Bijapur  not  a  trace  of  grass  or  fodder 
:Mi.  The  Moghal  army  was  brought  to  great  straits,  and  to 
their  distress  a  plague  broke  out  in  their  camp.  The 
r«r8  raised  the  siege  and 'retreated  to  Aurangabad  pursued 
e  Bijapur  horse  among  whom  the  Maratha  contingent 
with  unusual  spirit.i  In  1G71  the  French  physician  Bernier 
d  Bijdpnr  as  very  strong,  in  a  dry  barren  country,  with 
no  good  wat«r  except  in  the  town,^  In  1672  Prataprav  Gujar 
ShivAji's  commanders  appeared  pluuderiug  near  Bijapur.' 
9  a  Moghal  army  under  Dildwar  Khan  again  besieged  Bijapur, 
hroDgh  Shivdji's  efforts,  who,  on  this  occasion,  sided  with 
r  and  cut  off  the  Moghal  supplies,  the  siege  was  raised  and 
«j  Khd,n  retreated.*  In  lij80,  according  to  the  English 
pher  Ogilby,  who  prepared  his  account  from  older  travellers, 
nr,  Bizdpor,  Visipor,  or  Vidhikpor,  five  leagues  in  circum- 
e,  was  surrounded  with  high  walls  of  stone  and  deep  moats 
several  places.  On  the  walls  and  platforms  were  mounted 
1000  brass  and  iron  gnns  some  of  which  were  of  iucredi- 
The  city  wall  had  five  gates  Shahdpura,  Gurapura  that  is 
pnro,  Abrilhimpuraor  Ibi-dhimpura,  Baranoualyor  the  Bahmani 
and  the  Alliipura.  Before  each  gate  was  a  trading  suburb 
most  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen,  each  suburb  having 
e  name  as  the  gate.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  was  the  royal 
ir  castle  about  3000  yards  round  enclosed  by  double  walls  and 
_  'moats  plantc'd  with  a  hundred  great  and  small  guns.  The 
*  had  a  very  wide  entrance  shut  by  five  gates  and  guarded  by 
armed  soldiers.  None  but  those  allowed  by  the  king  entered 
tie.  There  was  a  governor  both  over  the  castle  and  the  city 
.5000  men  under  his  command.  About  a  league  ami  n  half 
Bijapur  was  Nauraspur  formerly  the  residence  of  king  Ibnihim 
palace    and    several     fair   structures    were    (1680)     seen 
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■  now»on.  VII.  277-278;  (Jront  Diiirs  MarAthia,  O.V 

itrtry  of  the  I^ato  Revolution  of  the  Great  Mogli&l  (1(571),  171. 
... ..  J  Mnriltli^,  1 10.       *  Dutaild  oiu  givuu  alravo  (p,  432)  undur  Ul 
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thoDgli  quite  rained^  the  materials  being  used   &)r   bmlding  Ifal 
present  king's  houses  and  palaces.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  1685  Bij^pnrwaa  besieged  by  a  Moghal  iirmy 
*nnder  Sultan  A'zam  the  second  son  of  Auraogzeb^  who,  in  1683,  hod 
inarched  with  n  large  army  to  couquer  the  Deccan.   Before  the  arrival 
of  the  invading  army  the  Bijdpur  officers,  whose  factious  spirit  wm 
quieted  by  the  pressure  of  the  common  danger,  shut  themsolves  in 
tlae  capital.     This  was  judicioas.   Little  rain  had  fallen  and  scarcri^ 
prevailed,  while  wbat  grain  had  grown  round  Bijapur  was  gathered 
into  the  fort.     The  Moghal  army  had  to  draw  all  its  supplies  from 
the  emperor's  camp  at  Sholfipur.     Here  too  grain  grew  dear  art*!  to 
convey  supplies  to  the  besieging  troops  waa  a  task  of  great  d: 
The  Bijapur  cavalry  under  Abdu-r-Iluf  and  Sharza  KhAn 
constantly  cutting   off  convoys.     Their  repeated  attacks   rv 
'  the  Moghal  army  to  such  distress  that  in  their  camp  it  was  diUi^  u.. 
to  get  a  loaf."    At  length  about  20,000  bullock-loads  of  grain  from 
Ahmadnagar  escorted  by  Giizi-ud-din   marched  towards    Bii  ■ 
The  Bijdpur  troops  were  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  cat  oii 
convoy,  and,  after  a  well-fought  action,  A'zam's  army  was  saved  trow 
threatened  rain.     On  this  occasion  A'zam's  wife  the   princess  J 
Begam  marched  with  the  convoy  to  join  her  husband  and  drove 
elephant   into  the   thick  of  the   fight    encouraging     the     tro 
Aurangzeb  expressed  himself  more  gratefully   to   G4zi-ud-din  for 
relieving  his  son  than  for  any  service  ever  performed  by  hi 
To  complete  the  investment  of  Bijsipur,  Aurangzeb,  who  was 
operations  against  Haidarabad,  patched  up  a  treaty  with  Haidarubad 
and  marched  for  Bijapur  with  all  available  troops.  He  found  the  plaoo 
partially  invested  by  his  son's  army  and  his  own  completed  what 
was  wanting.     His  presence  caused  to  the  besieged  much  uneasioesa. 
He  appointed  several  of  his  best  officers  to  help  A'zatn  in  carryinff 
on  the  siege  and  addressed  to  them  some  soul-stirring  words.      ' 
set  heartily  to  work  constructing  lines  of  approach,  driving  m 
and   filling  the  ditch.     Of  several   breaching    batteries  tho   chief 
under  the  immediate  superinteudenco  of  Tarbiyat  Khdn  was  on 
south  face  of  the  Bijd^pur  furt.     Sharza  Khati,  Abdu-r-Kuf, 
Sidis  Sdlim  and  Janished    were  among  tho   faithful   ofli 
defended  the  fort.     The  garrison  was  not  numerous  but  t  i 
paid  and  short  of  provisions  they  showed  a  high  and  stubborn  con 
The  city  waa  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  many  of  the  fo 
parties  were  attacked.     The  besieged  daily  sallied  from  the 
and  a  few  of  the  Moghal  officers  were  either  killed  or  woond 
The  besieged  coiitiuuod  gallantly  to  oppose  the  approaches, 
grand  powder  niagaziuo   which   was    plnced   under  ground   in 
camp  accidentally  blew  up  with  a  noise  which  was  heard  for  s 
miles.*  As  tiie  country  round  Bijapur  had  long  been  wasted  supp 
were  cut  off  to  the  great  distress  of  tho  besieged.     Still  the  BijA; 
soldiers  resisted  gallantly  until  the  walls  were  breached  in  sevi 


'  Ogilby's  Atlas,  V.  246  ■247- 
*  Unut  Duff's  MoTiltMs,  14<J. 


*  Elliot  and  Dowaon,  VII.  332. 

*  ikutt'a  DeccoD,  II.  71- 
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J8.  OnfcliB  15th  of  October  1686*  the  garrison,  reduced  to  the  last 

imity,  capitulated.  It  was  settled  that  the  young  king  Sliikandar 

loald  pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor,  and  that  hia  chief  officers 

loold  be  raised  to  high  rank  in  the  Moghal  service.     The  emperor* 

itered  the  conquered  city  in  state  followed  by  his  principal  otficers 

Lnd  generals.     Through   wocping  crowds  he  passed  in   through  the 

[angoli  gate  in  the  south,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Fateh  or  Victory 

Lie,  to  the  great  Andienee  Hall  in  the  citadel  where  he  received 

ibmission  of  tho  leading  nobles.     The  unfortunate  Shikandor, 

•was  then  only   in   hia  nineteenth   year,  was  brought  before 

Lurangzeb  in    silver  chains    more  like  a    captive   rebel   than    a 

iquished  sovereign.      After  paying  his  compliments  Aurangzeb 

)wed  him  to  sit  and  bestowed  on  him  many  favours.     Sharza  Khda 

raised    to  the  title  of    Rustam    Khan,  Abdu-r-Ruf    Khan  to 

of  DiMwar   Khan,   and  both  to  commands  of  seven  thousand. ' 

Sidis  Sdlim  and   Jamshed    were    honoured    with    titles   and 

>XDmaud3  of   five   thousand,   and   all  the  officers  were  promoted 

)rding  to  their  quality.     Sitting  on  a  travelling  throne  Aurangzeb 

jsed  to  view  the  fort  through  the  breach  by  which    the   assault 

intended  to  have  been  made.     From  that  he  went  to  the  gfreat 

lae  where  he ofifered  thanks  for  his  success.     Syed  Lashkar  Khan 

appointed  governor  of  tho  citadel,  and  on  the  largo  bronze  piece 

ordnance   called  the  MaUk-i-Maiddn    a    new    inscription    was 

red    in  place  of  the    old  one.     Aft^r  1686  the  waters  of  the 

tpnr  reservoirs  and  wells  grew  low,  the  country  round  remained 

sto,  and  much  of  it  was  seized  by  landholders  who  acknowledged 

over-lord.     Tho    great    city  of  Shahdpur  the  second  Bijdpur, 

TO  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  was  empty  and  ruined.^  The 

iptive     king     Shikandar      was     not    removed     from     Bijiipur. 

LOrangzeb   assured  him   of  protection  and  assigned  him  £10,000 

1  lakh)  for  his  yearly  charges.     He  died  somo  years  after  the 

of  the    city."    At    his    own  request  he  was  buried  in  a  lowly 

lye  in  the  north-east  of  the  city,  in  &ont  of  tho  tombs  of  two 
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*  The  date  of  the  capitttlatioa  is  varioasly  stated.  The  date  in  tho  text  is  from 
rant  butfB  Mar.^thAa,  150.  According  to  Onne  {HiHtorical  FrB;,Tiient8,  148)  the 
ia  the  midille  of  June;  according  to  Geo  til  quoted  by  Omie  (Hiatorical 
lants,  14<c))  tlie  city  wan  taken  on  the  first  of  September  1687  and  Shikandar 
ihI  before  AurangM^b  on  the  14th  ;  according  to  Anquetil  du  Perron  the  city 
taken  in  the  IwginninR  of  October  1686 ;  according  to  Saitt  (Deccan,  11.  71) 
ijlnur  Lapttulatcd  in  1689;  KhAfi  Khiln  (Elliot  and  Dowion,  VII.  322-3*24)  ^ves 
iftDb  The  correct  date  Bcems  to  be  October  I CS6. 

.»n,  II.  7"i-73.  Tho  account  of  tho  siege  \»  from  Grant  Puff's  MarithAs, 
;   aud  DoWHon.  VII.  322-324  ;  .Scotts  Ueccam,  II.  71-73  ;  and  Onn«'s 
i*t  iiients,  148-149. 

'  .K  Lo  Giunt  Duff  (MardtbilB,  151)  Shikandar  was  kept  a  close  prisoner 

Mogiiiii  caup  for  three  years  when  he  died  of  poison  believed  to  be  given  by 
\gt*h  in  consequence  of  some   popular  rising  in  hia  favour.     The  statement 
wus  poisoned  by  Auran|;r.eb  three  years  after  the  fall  of  Bij.'lpur  has 
1  by  Orme(llia.  Frag.  149).    It  is  apparently' incorrect.     In  1605,  nine 
year  fall  of  BijApur,   the  Italian    traveller  Gomelli  Careri  (Chorchill'e 

Vcy.i  IS)  when  in  the  Moghal  campat  Gal(;aic  about  tliirty  two  miles  south- 

,  saw  shikandar,  a  sprightly  youth  of  twenty  nine  of  good  stature  and 
if  olive  cotnploxion,  going  with  a  handsome  retinue  to  pay  his  respects  to  Aurangzeb. 
'oc<>r<ling  to  (irant  Dua  (MardthiU,  114)  Shikandar  was  liora  in   1667  bO  that  bis 
iu  161>5  would  closely  agree  with  the  age  given  by  Careri. 
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saints,  one  of  whom  Fir  Nasm-ll&li  had  been  Kis  spintnal  t« 
Here,  in  fitting  contrast  with  the  stately  tombs  of  his   pti 
anooBtors,  the  remains  of  the  last  of  the  Adil  Shah   kings  wer* 
.unmarked  it  is  said  even  by  a  stone. 

Aurangzeb  remained  at  Bijdpur  till  1G89  when  the  true  Bnehi 
plague  called  iaun  and  waha  forced  him  to  leave  the  city.  JLba« 
lUOjOOO  people  are  said  to  have  died  and  many  raore  left  the  c^, 
When  the  disease  abated  Aurangzeb  caused  a  census  to  be  taken,  b 
was  found  that  the  population  still  amounted  to  984,000  bring  in 
184,000  houses  or  1,016,000  people  less  than  the  number  r,<  ■  r.i.  .1  ?  r 
Bijapur  and  Shah6pur  in  Mdhmud  Adil  Shah's  reign  ( 1 
From  this  time  the  city  decayed  with  a  speed  for  which  n  -  .muv  . . 
to  account.  It  is  not  that  it  was  neglected,  or  that  no  efforts  wet* 
made  to  preserve  it  as  loft  Jjy  the  Adil  Shah  kings.  Aurani 
*  was  most  anxious  that  BijApur  should  keep  its  former  impoi 
The  grants  of  land,  cash  allowances,  and  endowments  given  by  d^ 
kings  were  confirmed  by  him  and  even  increased.  Eveiy  ind' 
was  held  out  for  men  to  settle  there ;  the  nobles  of  the  Idoj 
were  kept  in  their  posts;  and  many  of  the  soldiers  wer©  enV  " 
the  Moghal  army.  Every  effort  was  in  vain,  with  its  snrr. 
life  seems  to  have  left  the  city.  Misrule  during  .■" 
minority  had  greatly  weakened  the  security  of  life  ar  ^ 
trade  was  almost  at  a  stand,  and  the  distress  which  the  people: 
suffered  during  the  different  sieges,  culminating  in  the  si 
of  the  city  and  the  deadly  plague  in  a  place  famed  for  ni 
wholcsomeness,  broke  their  spirit.  Still  Aurangzeb  did  not 
his  efforts  to  repeople  the  city.  His  governors  were  instrnci 
persevere,  and  Naw^b  Azaf  Jdh,  in  particular,  strove  to  restore 
city.  All  was  to  no  purpose.  The  people  gratefully  acknowl 
the  care  bestowed  on  their  city,  but  nothing  was  able  to  check 
decay.  The  answer  of  one  of  the  people  to  the  enquiries  of 
Nawdb  as  to  the  st^te  of  Bijapur  was  the  well  known 
couplet : 

'  The  Bpider  weaves  her  web  on  the  palace  of  Cesar, 
'The  owl  atands  sentry  on  the  tower  of  Afraaiab.'' 

In  1 703  Chin  Kilich  Khfln,  who  twenty  years  later  established 
the  family  of  the  Nizaras  of  Haidarabad,  was  made  governor  of 
Bijapur.^  Shortly  before  his  death  iu  1707  Auraugzeb  ap[ 
his  favourite  son  K^m  Bakhsh  governor  of  BijApur.  \h 
the  prince  with  all  the  sigus  and  honours  of  royalty  to  Bijjipur,  and 
the  drums  of  the  royal  naubat  khdna  were  ordered  to  play  as  hfl 
started.  The  news  of  Aurang7.eb's  death  overtook  Knm  Bakbsh 
before  ho  reached  Bijdpur,  but  in  spite  of  desertions  he  continui»d 
his  march  in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  Bijapur  fort.  On 
arriving  near  the  place  he  went  a  kind  and  flattering  message 
to  Niyaz  Khan  the  commandant  to  induce  him  to  give  up 
the  fortress.     Niyaz  E3idn  refused  and  set    about    putting    the 


*  The  decrease  of  1,016, OfM)  in  the  number  of  inhabibuxta  was  dae  pwtly  to  Ik 
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lortiBcationa  in  order.     Intvenchmenta  were  ttrown  up  opposite  one 
*  the  gates.     Rumours  of  thedeatliof  Aurangzebliad  been  floating 
tho   air    before    the   arrival  of    Kain    BnkhsL   and     wero   now 
imied.     Negotiations    were    opeued,    and,  through   tho  skilful, 
igetnent  of  one  Ahsan  Khan,  the  keys  of  the  fortress  were  given 
by   Niydz   Khan    who    waited    on    the  prince  and   made   his 
ibmission.     At    the    end   of  two  months  order   was   restored  in 
>  city  and   neighbourhood.     Ahaan  Khan  was  made  bakski  or 
irmaster  and  tho  post  of  vazir  or  minister  was  given  to   Hakim 
ihsin   with  the   title  of  Takarrab  Khan.     Other  followers  were 
rded  with  jewels  and  titles.     The  prince  then   assumed  the 
le.     He   was    mentioned    in   the   Khutha    or    public   prayer 
r    the    title    of     Din-pauah    or    the    Homo    of     the     Faith, 
coins  were   issued    with    this   title.     He   became    cruel    and 
imsical,  put  to  death  several  of  his^jfficers  among  them   Ahsan  . 
and  was  deserted  by  most  of  his  troops.     His  brother  tho 
jror  Bnhftdur  Slnth  (1707-1712),  after  defeating  and  killing 
second  brother  A'zam  at  the  battle  of  A'gra,  wrote  a  kind  letter 
of  advice  to  Kam  Bakhsh  promising,  on  condition  that  coins 
»  not  struck  in   the    name  of  KAin  Bakhsh,  to  give  him   tho 
>rernmcnt3  of  Bijapur  and  Haidarabad,  instead  of  Bijapur  alono 
planned  by  their  father,  with  all  the  subjects  and   belongings. 
^hadur  also  promised  to  remit  tho  tribute  which   had  hitherto 
an   paid  by  the  governora  of  the  two  provinces.     To  this   letter 
Bakhsh  sent  a  provoking  reply.      Tho  result  was  a  battle 
Qaidurabad  in  which   KAm  Bakhsh  was  defeated  and   slain.' 
fter  the  death  of  Kam  Bakhsh  Bijapur  passed  under  the  rule  of 
Krapcrur's  governor  or  sivrsuiihediir  at  Haidarabad.     In   1710 
vere  famine  impoverished  the  city,  and  a  second  famine  seven 
krs  later  (1717)   deepcni'd  tho  distress.     Thousands  perished  and 
le  memory  of  the  hardships  lingered  for  years.     In  1723  when  the 
[izdm  proclaimed  his   independence  Bijdpur  became  part   of  his 
Ingdom,  and  remained  for  some  years  under  the  govoruersbip  of 
son  Niisir  Jang.     In  1744  Bijapur  passed  from  Nasir  Jang   to 
nephew  Muzaffar  Jang  and  became  his  head-quarters.-     In  1750 
le   F^'onch  priest  TiefFentbaler  described  BijApnr,  from  hearsay,  as 
lo  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Southern  India,  the  old  capital  of  the 
Shdh  kingdom.      It  was  about  five  miles  round,  furnished 
itii  high  solid  walls,  and  was  formerly  very   populous  and  prospor- 
.'     In    1700,  after  the  battle  of  Udgir,  Bijapur  was  ceded   by 
Jm   Salilbat  Jang   (1750-1761)   to  Peshwa  Balaji  (1740- 17(11') 
kd  a  Murdtha  governor  was  sent  to  Bijapur.     The  devastation  of 
dates  from  its  transfer  to  tho    Marathas.     The  Moghals  had 
led  the  stately  buildings  with  veneration,  and,  though  they 
done  nothing  to  preserve  them,  neither  had  they  helped  to  ruin 
a.     Under  Afoghal  rule   the  palaces  and  other  buildings  in  the 
c-kill&h  remained  as  if  their  royal  masters  had  left  them  tho  day 
tore.     With  the   Marathds    matters  were  sadly   different.     The 
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beaatifal  open-carvod  palace  windows  and  doors,  even  the  very  , 
floors  ceilings  and  roofs,  were  torn  up  for  their  timber,  and  aflH 
that   conld   be   pillaged   or    spoiled    was    carried    away,       Erer^B 

•governor  was  intent  ODJy  on  enrichinp;  himselt  No  attention  wns 
paid  to  the  people,  and  day  by  day  the  place  ^rew  more  desolat*. 
To  add  to  the  general  distress  a  severe  famine  broke  out  in  1784  and 
lasted  for  three  years.  The  bones  of  the  dead  whitened  the  ^ronml 
for  miles.  In  May  1792  Lieutenant  Moor  of  Captain  Little'; 
Detachment  visited  Bijiipur.  There  was  a  pretty  little  clean  town 
in  the  west  near  the  Ibrahim  Roza  and  in  the  north-west  were 
several  neat  markets.  Bnt  the  place  abounded  with  thieves.  The 
walls  and  towers  were  neglected,  in  many  places  tumbled  into  tli« 
ditch.  Except  one  little  mosque  the  citadel  waa  a  heap  of  roins. 
In  1803  the  distress  caysed   by  a  scanty  liarvest  was  deep-  :h  1 

'byPeudhfiria  who  plundered  and  destroyed  all  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  Again  did  the  city  pass  through  the  horrors  of  famine. 
Distress  was  heightened  by  the  Peshwa,  who,  about  this  time, 
conGscated  nearly  all  Musalnian  indm  lands  and  e^dowmerl^, 
and  large  numbers  went  to  Haidarabad.  Never  wa-s  desolati  " 
more  complete,  except  perhaps  the  ruin  of  Vijaynagar  by  tlit> 
confederate  Musalman  kings  in  1565,  for  which,  according  to  Hinda 
belief,  the  destruction  of  Bijdpur  was  a  judgment. 

In  November  180S  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  Recorder  of 
Bombay  (1804-1811)  visited Bijapur.*  The  country  north  of  Bijiipur 
was  a  desert.  For  fourteen  miles  the  only  living  creaiiin- 
were  some  pretty  parroquets,  a  partridge,  a  hare,  and  a  herd  of 
deer.  About  ten  in  the  morning  they  were  astonished  by  the 
sight  of  two  men  on  horseback.  One  of  the  domes  of  BijApur  was 
seen  about  eleven  miles  off  rising  with  great  majesty,  and  many 
others  rose  upon  their  view  as  they  drew  near.  After  travelling 
over  ruins  with  mosques  and  tombs  on  all  sides  the  party  went  to  the 
fort  escorted  by  the  Maratha  governor  who  had  come  to  receive 
them.  On  entering  the  gate  Mackintosh  was  struck  with  th« 
massiveness  of  the  stones  which  composed  the  wall.  He  had  never 
seen  eo  many  stones  of  such  a  size,  so  solidly  held  together  in  a 
building  of  such  height.  The  party  encamped  under  ik  tower  called 
the  Kopri  (Upri)  Buruj  or  lofty  tower  tn  the  tnp  of  which  they 
climbed  by  a  broken  stair  leading  up  the  outside.  On  the  '  ' 
were  two  monstrous  pieces  of  ordnance.  One  of  them,  meaaun  i 
an  umbrella,  was  guessed  to  be  about  thirty  feet  long.  This  r 
had  a  very  extensive  view  ticross  a  naked  and  barren  ]  ■  •  = 
scattered  with  noble  edifices,  the  remains  of  a  city,  which,  iu  tL 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  probably  the  fourth 
the  Muhammadan  world  ;  only  Constantinople,  Ispahan,  and  Del 
could  have  surpassed  Bijapur.  There  were  no  traces  of  prv 
dwellings,  and  the  scanty  population  waa  hutted  in  the  ruins. 
afterward.s  wenttoabastion  where  was  the  Malik-i-Maidan  orMo 
of  the  Plain,  a  piece  of  brass  ordnance,  supposed  to  be  the  largest, 
in  Mackintosh's  opinion  certainly  the  most  useless,  in  the  world.  T 
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walked  towards  the  north-east,  throug-h  rows  of  small  mosques,  of 
which,  according  to  their  guide,  there  remained  about  1400.  This  was 
the  more  likely  as  nine-tenths  of  them  were  not  larger  than  summer 
houses.    They  passed  on  their  ricrht  the  fortification  which  contained. 
the  palaces,  and  on  their  left  an  immense  nnfinishcdbuildingbegunby 
All  Adil  Shah  11(1656-1072).  In  several  of  the  mosques  and  tombs,  the 
tuinut-e  work  in  stone  was  exquisite,  and  surpassed  by  no  cathedral 
which  Sir  James  had  ever  seen.    The  arches  had  every  gradation  from 
the  roundest  Saxon  to  the  most  pointed  Gothic  ;  but,  as  they  had  not 
been  built  till  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  after  archi- 
tecture had  pasacd  through  all  its   stages  in  Europe,  they  did   not 
properly  constitute  any    monuments    of    the  history  of  that  art. 
After  walking  about  two  miles  they  found  on   their  right  the  gi-eat 
Mosque,   to  build  which  like  St.  Paul's  had  taken  the  reigns  of  JBive 
kings.     Like  St.  Paul's,   while  building,  it  witnessed  political  revo-- 
lotions  and  was  completed   under  a  foreign  sovereign.     Aui-angzeb 
added     some     small    buildings      that     ho     might     have     some 
pretence    to    rank  as    a  fifth    among  tlie     royal     founders.     On 
entering,  they  saw  three  sides  of  a  square  opening  on  the  fourth 
sido  to  a  garden  and  large  pond.     On  the  side  opposite  to  the  pond 
was  tho  mosque,  a  building  of  a  very  graceful  effect.     It  consisted 
of  five  rows  of  noble  cloisters,  each  twenty-two  feet  wide,  very  lofty 
and  supported  by  massive  pillars.     They  were  divided   into  small 
squares,  each  square  covered  by  a  small  dome,  and  the  central  part 
of  the  third  and  fourth  rows  from  the  outside  formed  one  square  of 
seventy  feet  across  covered  with  a  correspondent  cupola.     In  the 
centre  of  the  fifth  was  a  shrine,  which,   when  uncovered,  appeared 
full  of  passages  from  the  Kurdn,  in  letters  once  gilt.     The  verandas 
of  the  wings,  stretching  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  garden,  were 
high  and  spacious.     Tbo  whole  was  in  excellent  repair  and  very  few 
buildings  composed  only  of  stone   could  have  Sir  James  thought  a 
more  dignified  appearance.     At  some  distance  was  the  Boli  Gum- 
baa  OFT  great  dome  of  SultAn  Mdhmud  Adil  Shah  the  building  they 
liad  seen  eleven  miles  off.     It  certainly  deserved  the  name  of  Great. 
It  was  a  most  noble  mausoleum,  though,  as  it  had  no  more  building 
than  was     necessary  to  support    tho    cupola,  it  was  not    to    be 
compared  with  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's,  where  the  domes  are  only 
grand  parts  of  immense  structures.      In  the  centre  was  a  large 
elevated  platform  with  three  monuments.     The  breadth  was  about 
forty-eight  paces  or  eighty  cubits.     At  each  corner  was  a  minaret 
which  went  to  the  top.     By  a  staircase  in  one  of  the  minarets  they 
climbed,  rather  laboriously,  to  the  top,  which  they  found  on  the 
inside  of  a  dome  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  paces  round.     Here 
was  a  whispering  gallery,  where  the  lowest    distinct  articulation 
produced  a  very  clear  and  loud  echo  j  no  sound  was  lost.   Mackintosh 
made  it  resound  with  the  first  verses  of  Alexander's  Feast  and  the 
Bard,  with  some  stanzas  of  Chevy  Chaso,  two  strophes  of  the  Progress 
of  Poesy,  the  Exordium  of  Paradise  Lost,  and,  lastly,  as  applicable 
to  tho  scene,  with  '  The   cloud-clapt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces.* 
Kverjiword  of  the  poetry  was  most  harmoniously  reverberated.     They 
returned  to  breakfast  a  little  after  ten  almost  exhausted. 

Sir  James  then  received  a  visit  from  the  Mar'itha  governor  attended 
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by  the  governor  of  Dharwdr.  After  some  unmeaniDg  coropliment 
requested  Sir  James  to  retire  to  the  j»rivatt.»  tontj  and  there  cnt 
his  interposition  with  the  Peshwa  in  bohiilf  of  Visaji  Pant,  the  I 
.  tary  quarter-master-gencral  or  Jiinivdla    of  t}ie   empire,  wl 
then  not  a  favourite  at  court.     Sir  James  answered  them  caul 
that  he  should  represent  bis  case  through  Colonel  Close,  and  thittS 
PeRhwa  would  no  doubt  treat  so  distingpishedafamily  withinduip 
as  well  as  equity  j  but  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  bo  aosf 
able  for  the  decision  of  a  great  prince,  on  whose  v  '     '■  ' 
English,  would   be  most  unwilling  to  exerciso   r  M 

inconsistent  with  independence  and  digfnity.     They  appean'd  to'^ 
satisfied,  and  requested  a  visit  in  the  afternoon  on  »Sir  Jmn.  .' 
to  the  palace.     About  three,  the  pnrty  went  by  one  of  tb> 
gates  to  the  mosque  and  tomb  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shdh  II  (l^i.^n.-.n 
The    buildings    were  abouT  a   quarter  of  a  mile  without  thi 
Their  distant  effect  was  finer  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  bqiU 
except  the  impression  made  by  the  loftiness  of  theUoli  G« 
Time  and   desolation  had   mndo  their  situation    far  more  f 
than  it  could  have  been  in  the  days  of  their  splendour.    The 
in  a  lonely  grove  of  noble  trees,  instead  of  being  surrounded,  as  I 
probably    were,   by    paltry  huts  and  mean  streets.      The 
was  smaller  than  the  great  mosque  of  the  city   of    thrrc    cl( 
with    small    domes,     like     the     great     mosque.     The    massif 
of    the     walls,    and   the    elegance    of     the     minute      work:: 
ship  in  stone,  were  most  admind)le.     It  seemed    almost  imj 
that  such    a  material  could  have  been  wrought    into  such  slw»d 
and  elegant   forms.     In  the  tomb,  a  dark  hall,  were  six    or 
monuments  of   the   SnltAn,    his    mother,  and  some  of  his  chile 
From    the   Ibrahim    Roza    they    were    led    to    the    Tsij    Bird 
a  handsome  reservoir,  surrounded  by   a  low     but   not    inelog 
range     of    buildings,    where   the   great    persona    of    the    coo? 
sat    to    iook  at  the  water-shows,   for  which  the   place  was  w 
structed.     They  walked  through  a  fine  park,  once  a  garden, 
then  more  pleasingly  covered  with  fine  trees  and  verdure.     Bej 
it   they  found  a  jnonuracnt  erected  to  a  daughter  of  Aurangz 
conqueror  of  Bij<apur.     It  was  of  white  marble  brought  from 
and  was  the  only  marble  monument  they  had  seen.     They 
told  that  the  princess  became  enamoured   of  the  famous  Marit 
chief  ShivAji  during  his  visit  to  Delhi ;  that  Auraugzeb  offered  b| 
to   him  in   marriage    on  condition   that  he  became  a  M  i 
that  he  rejected  the  condition  ;   that  the  princess,  in  coi; 
refused  all  offers  of  marriage,  and  died  single  in  the  city,  ilut* 
years   after  the  conquest.'     Near   were  two  elegant    uionnmuots, 
apparently  the  Two  Sisters  (5),  one  of  a  Musalman  saint  or/'iV;lk« 
other  of  a  virgin  of  Bij  Spur,   two  persons  who  had  probrt* '■■ '"'" 
intercourse  during  life.     Jn  the  evening  they  visited   the 
at  a  most  miserable  house.     There  was  a  little  mimicry   oi   - 
A  coarse  Sural  cloth  was  laid  on  the  floor,  and  tow.irds  the  cei. 
little  scarlet  cushion  was  placed  against  the  wall,  on  an  old  bit  vi 
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iiD  carpet  about  a  foot  square.    There   Sir  James  was  seated 

|as  obliged  to  undergo  a  ni'i'ck. 

j  the  question  how  so  great  a  city  as  Bijapur  came  to  be 

jn  the    Deccan    Mackintosh    moralised  as  follows :   Bijapur  . 
,e  capital  of  a  kingdom  which,  in  its  most  flourishing  state, 
extended   further  than    from  Goa  to  Kulbarga    and    from 

Poona   to  the  Tungbhadra.'     Those  who  told    Major  Moor 

it  once   contained  nearly  a  million   of  hooses^  made   rather 
experimeut  on    the  credulity  of    a  stranger.     They    told 

^t  the   same  time  that  the  circuit  of  the  city  walls  was  a 
journey.      Now  as  twenty-five  miles  may  be   considered  a 

f lay's  journey,  this  account  of  Bijapur  makes  its  circuit  to 
een  not  more  than  that  of  London  ;  and  as  there  were  such 
vacancies    in  gardens  raosqaos  and   palaces,   it   cannot  havo 
jas  populous  as  London,       Its   population  may  be   probably 
bd  at  four  or  five  hundred  thousand-;  and  the  difficulty   seems 
1^  how  a  kingdom  of  no  larger  extent  or  greater  resources 
have  produced  a  capital  so  splendid  and  well  peopled.     The 
mcnt  in  tropical  countries  may  undoubtedly  take  a  much 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  without  ruin,  than  in 
climates,  because  the  necessary  wants  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fewer.     Clothing  fire  and  habitation  articles  of  such  great 
e    in   Europe    are  here  trifling ;   superstition  too,  probably 
ced  by  climate,  has  confined  them  to  the  cheapest  food.     As 
vemment's   share  of  the   produce  may   be    larger  than   in 
le,  so  the  modes  in  which  the  sovereign  and  his  chiefs  expend 
much  loss  various.     Except  the  pay  and   support  of  military 
nts,  the  whole  current  expense    of  an   Indian  chief  may  bo 
d  to  his  stable  and  zenana  ;  and,  considering  the  necessarily 
[expenditure  of  women  imprisoned,   it  is   probable  that,   some 

tf  capricious  bounty  to  favourites  excepted,  the  expense  of  the 
it  zenana  falls  far  short  of  any  calculation  made  on  furopean 
All  that  remains  of  the  sui-plus  income  of  the  country  could 
rVe  been  spent  in  buildings,  and  that  in  the  capital  for  there 
o  other  considerable  town.  The  vanity  of  wealth,  which 
a  thousand  fantastic  forms  in  Europe,  could  here  assume  only 
rm.  The  erection  of  jnosques  and  monuments  was  the  only 
which  the  rich  man  could  display  his  riches  and  leave  behind 
name.  Though  the  great  men  wore  likely  to  havo  been 
oely  superstitious,  nnd  perpetrated  atrocities  enough  to 
en  their  superstition  by  remorse,  yet  we  must  not  ascribe  these 
ngs  to  superstition  alone,  but  to  the  desire  of  popularity,  the 
|S  of  wealth,  the  desire  of  courting  the  favour  of  the  sovereign, 
Ve  of  fame,  and  every  other  pa^ision  which  could  wear  the 
i§e  of  the  prevalent  principle  or  predominant  fashion.  In  this 
BT  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  splendour 
ywB,  which  the  whole  plunder  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
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B  U  incorrect.     See  above  ppt  426, 428. 

in  CNtiinate  Keenu  roach  t^io  low.  Even  iihortly  after  thu  1689  plague  thero 
lajMO  oil  a  million  inhaliiUnta.  At  its  prime  (1580  - 1634))  there  wore  prvhahly 
i  tuilliun  iuhiibitants  in  .Sh&hApiir  alone.  At  that  limo  it  acotns  likclv  that  the 
r  {wpulntion  wu  mucli  amaller  thau  it  bccuuc  after  the  dotructiou  ofsh&hdjiur 
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coimttios  was  employed  to  adorn.  The  governor  informed  Sir 
Janies  thiit  within  the  previous  twenty  years  (1788  -  1808)  the  cit 
contftincd  five  or  six  thousand  inhabited  houses,  or  perhaps  nearl; 
•  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  at  present  the  housea  aui 
people  were  reduced  to  one-sixth. 

In  1818  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Pe.shwa  Bijdpnr,  then  at  it! 
lowest  depth  of  porerty,  was  inchidedin  the  country  assij^ned  loth 
K6ja  of  Satara.  Xn  1819  when  Mr.  Elphiustone  visited  Bijiipura 
was  desolate,  even  the  modern  villages  were  ruined  and  i^ 
In  182G  Grant  Dutf  described  Bijdpur  as  a  city  surrounded  » 
walls  of  hewn  stone.  The  freshness  of  the  walls,  and  of  the  cupoiat 
and  minarets  of  the  public  buildings  which  showed  over  the  top  o 
the  walls,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  flourishing  city.  Within  a 
was  solitude,  silence,  and  desolation.  The  deep  moat,  tlie  doubli 
rampart,  and  the  ruins  of  flie  splendid  palaces  in  the  citadel  show 
the  former  magniKcence  of  the  court.  The  great  mosque  was 
grand  edifice,  and  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim  Add  IShah  was  reniarkabli 
for  elegance  and  grace.  The  chief  feature  in  the  scene  was  th( 
mausoleum  of  Mahmud  Adil  Sh&h,  the  dome  of  wliich  filled  theeyi 
from  every  point,  and,  though  entirely  without  ornament,  its  ei 
mous  dimensions  and  austere  simplicity  invested  it  with  an  air  fl 
melancholy  grandeur  which  harmonised  with  the  surrounding  wrec 
and  desolation.  In  the  climate  of  Bijapurthe  progress  of  d 
extremely  rapid,  and  until  lately  nothing  had  been  done  to  8' 
effects.  As  mere  rnins  the  remains  were  exceedingly  grand  and 
a  vast  whole  far  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe.* 

Under  the  Sdtdra  Edjas,  as  under  the  Pcshwds,  palaces  and  private 
Louses   were   unroofed    for  tlie  sake  of  their  noble  t^eak   beams. 
Windows  and  door-frames,  with  their  esfpiisitely  carved  lattice-work 
were   carried  away   in  cart-loads  and  almost   inconceivable  damag 
was   done  to  the  public   buildings.   The  Raja  himself,  Prat^psin 
(1818  -  1839),  while  visiting  the  city,  was  struck  with  the  gilding  o 
the  walls  of  the  palaces,  especially  in  the  Sat  Mazli,  and  conceivin, 
they  contained  a  treasure  of  gold,  he  ordered  all  the  gilding  to  b 
scraped  off  and  an  army  of  workmen  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
Their  labour  was  productive   of  no  result  as  the  gilding  fell  away  i 
dust.     By  this  act  the  Maratha  prince   greatly  defaced  the  rojs 
apartments  of  the  palace  and  irretrievably  destroyed  the  portrait 
of  Sultan  Mahmud  and  his  favourite  Rhumba,  which  adorned  Ur 
walla.^     Of  all  tbo  palaces  in  the  city  the  only  one  that  escaped  tin 
general  destruction  was  the  Apar  Mchel,  and  this  immunity  w»a 
doubt  owing  to  the  sanctity  it  enjoyed  as  containing  the  relic  of  tif 
Prophet.     Viewing  this  palace  as  it  now  stands  after  the  lapse 
years,  the  injury  to  the  other  buildings  which  has  reduced  thi 
to  their  present  state  can  be  faintly  estimated.     Both  Pratdpsinl 
and  his    successor    Sh^httji    (ISSD-IS+S)   visited  the  city  sevoi 
times.     It  was  during  the  reign  of  the   latter  prince  that  aevon 
of   the  more  important  public  buildings,  which  from  neglect  aw 
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causes  were  fast  falling  into  ruin,  were  pnt  in  repair.     Captain 
K.  E.;  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  work,  and  the  Ibrdhim 
BJid  Asar  Alehel  owe  a  good  deal  of  their  present  state  of 
vation   to  the   exertions  of  this  officer,  tJaoiigh  the  taste  with  * 

those  repairs  were  executed  may  be  questioned.     The  state 

Ibrdliim  Roza  especially  was  at  this  time  deplorable.  The 
Bntal  stone  roof  of  the  inner  colonnade  of  die  tomb  had  fallen 
ly  places,  and  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  roof  was  urgent. 
in  Hart  was  very  successful,   and  the  Roza  is  at  the  present 

most  perfect.     Fortunately  it  is  wholly  built  of  stone  and  thus 
id  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  JIarathaa. 
the  death  of  Shdhaji  in   1848,  Pijdpur,  with  the   rest  of  the 
i  kingdom,  passed   to  the  English.     It  was  incorporated  into 

itllra  coUectorate  part  of  whicb  it  remained  till  in  1863  it  was 
d  to  tSholApiir,  and,  in  the  following  year,  when  the  Kaliidgi 
iorate  was  formed,  it  was  incorporated  into  it.  It  was  then 
[>d  again   to  secondary  importance,  as  Kalddgi  was  made  the 

B carters  of  the  district,  while  Bijaptir,  though  its  situation  was 
and  its  climate  healthy,  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
Rtown.  Since  1848  little  of  importance  has  occurred  in  the 
n  1857  an  outbreak  among  the  Muhammadans  was  feared 
fr.  Roso  the  Collector  api»liod  for  a  body  of  troops.  A 
ton  of  the  Southern  Maratha  Horse,  400  Native  Infantry,  and 
lecea  of  cannon  were  accordingly  stationed  in  the  city  under 
&mmand  of  Captain  Kerr,  V.C,  and  remained  till  1 859.  The 
ice  of  the  troops  had  a  quieting  effect  and  no  attempt  nt  a 
'  was  made. 

ring  twenty  of  the  twenty-five  years  which  have  passed  since 
[atinies  Bijapur  changed  little.  £100  (Rs.  1000)  a  year  were 
)art  for  repairs,  and  the  publication  of  the  magnificent  work 
j6pnr  by  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  and  Mr.  Fergnsaon  with 
^aphs  by  Colnnel  Briggs  did  much  to  raise  pride  in  its  build- 
nd  ruins.  In  1870  Colonel,  now  General,  St.  Clair  Wilkins, 
iBuperintonding  Engineer  for  the  Southern  Division,  proposed 
he  head-quarters  of  the  district  should  be  moved  from  Kaliddgi 
ipuT.  A  new  jail,  police  lines,  court-house  and  hospital  must 
)e  made  for  the  district.  The  old  BijApur  buildings  would  bo 
^  and  cheaper  than  new  buildiugs ;  Bijapur  was  more  central  and 
'  and  water  more  wholesome.  Plans  and  estimates  for  adapting 
ur  buildings  for  offices  and  residences  were  completed  and  sanc- 
i  in  November  1870.  But  the  famine  left  no  funds  and  the  work 
9  be  put  off.  Since  1879  re])airs  and  changes  have  been  pushed 
d  are  still  unfinished.  Of  eleven  chief  works  iu  progress  (Juno 
two  are  outside  of  the  city  walls,  five  are  between  the  city  and 
tadel  walls,  and  four  are  within  the  citadel.  ITie  two  works 
e  of  the  city  walls  are  turning  Mustiifa  Khan's  rest-house  into 
and  Aurangzeb's  Prayer  Place  (42)  into  police  lines,  Mustafa 
'b  re&t-house,  the  new  district  jail,  is  about  a  mile  north-west  of 
lAhdpur  or  north-west  gate.  When  completed  this  building  will 
room  for  850  prisoners  and  will  contain  jailor's  quarters,  hospi- 

f  other  buildings.     The  cost  of  conversion  will  be  nearly  £6000 
100).      In  the  400  feet   square  enclosure  of  Aurangzeb's 
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Idgiih  or  Prayer  Place,  about  GOO  yards  west  of  tbo  centre d 
wt*st  face  of  the  city,  are   being   built   quarters   for  •bort 
constables,   besides  a  school,  chief  constable's  oflGoe,  and  \)t 
'  guard,  and.  on  the  outside,  quarters  for  twenty-eight  tiioim 
and  stables  for  their  horses.     In  the  space  between  iLi' 
and  the  citadel  four  buildings  are  in  course  of  converaion, 
under   consideration,  and  one  new   house    has    been    bn 
four  changes  are  the  conversion  of  Ydkut    Djiholf's  tx^ui 
right  of  the  Futka-Pildshjipur  road  about  IGOyfi 
citadel,  into  a   Second  Assistant  Collector's  rti>i 
Two  Sisters  (5),  to  the  right  of  the  Macca-Allapur  road 
yards  east  of  the  Macca  Gate,  into   a  residence  for  lie 
Engineer;  of  the  Chini  Mohel  11.  (23),  about  300  yar.! 
the  Ark-killah,  into  a  resic^enco  for  the  District  Sup 
Police  ;  and  of  the  Bukhara  Mosque  (29),  to  the  left 
Padshdpur  road  about  600  yards  north-east  of  the  1 
a  post  office.     A  house  has  been  built  for  the  Huzur  h:\ 
and  houses  for  the  District  Forest  Officer  and  District  Depaiy  ( 
are  under  consideration.     Within  the  citadel  four  buildingij 
been  converted  and  one  is  under  consideration.    The  huildiagi 
as  the  Granary  or  Chini-Mehel  L  (16),  in  the  south-west 
the  citadel,  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  provide  room  for  Ik?' 
of  the  Collector,  his  two  assistants,  and  two  deputies  ;  a  ■ 
for  the  Judge  and  other  rooms  for  his  clerks  and    for  pk-i. — , 
corresponding   accommodation    for  the    subordinate   jad( 
Adalat  Mehel  or  Palace  of  Justice  (19)  in  the  north - 
restored  as  a  residence  for  the  Collector  and  the  Arn- 
yards  oast-south-easfc  of  the  Adalat  Mehel  for  the  Civil  Surj 
the  Anand  Mehel  or  Pleasure  Palace  (17)  near  the  centre  of  tliet 
the  centre  and  east  have  been  sot  apart  for  the  First  Assistant  CoW< 
and  the  west  wing  for  the  Judge.     The  conversion  of  an  old 
to  the  north  of  the   Granary   into  a  mamlatdAr's  office  is 
consideration.     It  is  also  proposed  to  turn  into  a  chapel  : 
building  near  the  centre  of  the  citadel,  about  fifty  yards  wes 
Anand  Mehol,  which  is  known  as  the  entrance  to  the  Gagan  ) 
Great  Hall  of  Audience  (IS).     The  outsido  of  the  building  is  pl« 
but  the  inner  decorations  in  elaborate  stucco  coloured  and  gilt  mi 
one  time  have  been  superb.     Enough  of  the  design  remains  Ut 
what  its  former  style  must  have  been  and  this  it  is  intended  as 
OS  possible  to  restore.     The  form  of  the  arches  and  of  the  groij 
ceiling  is  exceptional iy  gracefid.     When   completed    this  will , 
internally  one  of  the  prettiest  places  of  worship  in  India. 

These  works,  especially  the   works  in  the  citadel,  have 
changed  the  appearance   of  Bij^pur.     The  buildings  have  as  fa 
possible  been  treated  so  as  to  preserve  their  original  apj 
But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  attempt  has  succeeded  as  the 
buildings  want  the  bands  and  panels  of  bright    o' 
which  when  fresh  must  have  been  one  of  the  orig;  u 

most  beautiful  features.     More  than  tho  changes  in  the  builcBJ 
the  smoothing,  clearing,  and  filling  needed  to    make    the  pll 
wholesome  have  robbed  Bijdpur    of    its    mystery,    glamour, 
romance.     Those,  to  lovers  of  tho  old  the  chief  charms  of  Bijaf 
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not  be  saved.  "  As  the  head-qaarters  of  a  district  and  a 
y  station  it  may  bo  hoped  that,  with  the  loss  of  its  most 

teristic  charm,  Bijiipar  will  also  lose  the  characteristic  air  of 
fce  and  deadly  poverty  that  so  greatly  marred  its  mystery  and 
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I  following  account  of  the  Objects  of  Interest   in  and  round 

ir  was  written  in  1879  when  few  chancres  had  been  made. 

1883),  esj>ecially  in  the  Ark-killah,  the  changes  are  ao  great 
b  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  place  is  the  same.  The 
b}  descriptions  have  in  several  cases  been  left  as  they  were 
n  in  the  hope  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  royal  ruin  which,  for 
ears,  has  been  the  traveller's  delight  and  wonder.  The 
kis  of  the  doings  of  the  Marathas,  in  their  dear  work  of 
:Tig  and  dishonouring  Musalmdns,  hpwever  heartless  and  evil 
Day  seem,  give  no  idea  of  the  completeness  of  the  rain  they 
lit  in  their  hundred  years  of  possession.  Of  the  palaces,  once 
ride  of  the  Deccan,  scarcely  a  trace  remains.  Masses  of 
(ling  ruins  alone  mark  their  sites.  Tombs,  mosqaes,  and 
I  stand  on  every  side  in  various  stages  of  decay,  and  the  few 
toed  bnildiugs  add  to,  rather  than  lessen,  the  feeling  of 
(tion.  The  scanty  population  is  lost  in  the  vast  area  enclosed 
I  the  walls.     Except  in  the  west,  the  centre  of  trade,  the  city 

deserted.  In  wandering  over  it,  in  a  desolate  waste  suddenly 
r  a  cluster  of  houses,  and  again,  beyond  the  houses,  is  a  solitude 
tere  and  there  a  ruined  palace  or  a  tomb.  After  a  time  comes 
Br  hamlet.  And  though  the  hamlet  and  suburb  have 
en  thera  as  many  as  12,000  people  so  vast  is  the  city   that  it 

almost  empty.  The  contrast  between  the  peopled  parts  and 
jstes  is  strikingly  abrupt.  Here  a  busy  hive  of  men,  there  a 
to  tract ;  in  one  place  a  wooded  garden,  in  the   next  a  dry 

ering  the  city  from  the  west  by  the  Futka  Gate,  snd  passing 
ph  the  houses  in  thatquarter,  a  mile  of  the  Futka -PAdshdpur  road 
e  p^sed  without  seeing  an  inhabited  house  or  a  human  being, 
5  right,  soon  after  passing  the  Futka  Gate,  a  glimpse  rnay  be 
t  of  the  Malika  Jahan  Mosque  (27),  while  the  distant  view 
raded  by  the  domes  of  the  Two  Sisters  (5)  and  the  lofty 
ind  trees  of  the  ancient  deer-park'  About  500  yards  further 
a  the  right  are  the  walls  and  stately  ruins  of  the  citadel,  and, 

K,  tho  magnificent  foundation  of  All  Adil  ShAh  XL's  tomb  (3). 
Mt,  for  about  a  mile,  in  a  vast  ruin-strewn  plain,  some 
8  or  tomb  stands  as  if  on  guard  over  the  surrounding 
tioD.  At  the  end  of  this  waste  the  massive  tomb  of  Sultdn 
ad  (1)  rears  its  vast  hulk  against  the  sky,  dwarfing  all 
)ouring  buildings.  Outside  tho  walls,  Ain-ul-MuIk's  dark  gray 
(10)  is  faintly  visible,   in  a  plain  roughened  with  decaying 

and  bounded  by  the  bare  ridge  on  whose  northern  slope 
ir  ia  built.      The  south  of  the  city  is  a  little  more  cheerful. 

are  more  trees,  especially  towards  the  wottt  there  are  more 
is,  and  the  ancient  buildings  are  better  preserved. 
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The  following  order  is  snggeeted  as  perhaps  the  most  com 
in  which  to  see  the  leading  objects  of  interest  at  BijSpur,     Sts 
from  one  of  the  new  residences  in  the    citadel,   and  leaviBg 
citadel  by  its  south-east  or  main  gate,  the  Fateh-Shahdpur  road 
about  1300  yards  north-west,  past  the  Bukhdra  mosqne  (29), 
Upri  tower  (41 )  and  the  Ch^nd  well  (10)  to  the  ShAhapur 
Beyond  the  8h<ih<lpur  Gat«   the  road  runs  nearly  west,  thr 
ShahApar  suburb,  past  Malik  Rohan  Khoja's  tomb  (12)  on  the 
across  the  Sholapur  road,  past  Shdh  Nawdz  Kh&n's  tomb  or  the  Twc!^ 
Columns    (13)  on  the   left,  to    Pir  Amin  Sdheb's  white  toml 
Darg^h  (14)  about  two  miles  north-west   of  the  Khndanpur 
Returning  from  Dargdh  to  the   ShoMpur-Kal&dgi  road,  about  | 
yards  south  along  the  road,  Aurangzeb's  Idgdh  (42)  is  on  the 
and  the  Sherzi  Bastion  bea^ingtho  great  brass  cannon  Malik-i-Ma 
or  Lord  of  the  Plain  (43)  is  nearly  opposite  on  the  left.    About  j 
yards   further  south,   after    crossing  the    roads  that  run 
Nauraspur  and  Torvi,  about  30O  yards  to  the  west  is  the  Ibr 
Roza  (2),  and,  in  the  plain  behind  about  500  yards  to  the  sonth-i 
is  the  tomb  of  Haidar  Khan,  and  about  300  yards  north  of 
Khan's,  the  Moti  Gumbaa  or  Pearl  Dome   (11)  and  several 
buildings  in  various  stages  of  decay.     The  road  that  passes  Wf 
north-west  of  the  Ibr^ihim  Roza  runs  four  miles  to  Torvi  wl 
the  ruins  of  Nauraspur  including  the  Nauras  Palace.     The 
works  of  the  Torvi  water  scheme  in  the  same  neighbourl 
worth  a  visit  and  so  are  the  large  reservoirs  about  a  mile  d( 
stream  at  Afzulpur.    This  completes  the  chief  objects  of  in( 
the  west  of  the  city. 

From  the  west  the  city  is  entered  by  the  Futka  or  Broken 
about  150  yards  south  of  tho  Sherzi  Bastion  with  the  grent  Lor 
the  Plain.     Inside  tho  wall,  about  80   yards  north    of   the  r«ia^ 
Yusuf   Adil  Shah's  Idgah  or  prayer  place  (36),  and,  about   70^ 
further    north  is  the   Upri    with   its   long   iron  guns.     From  I 
Upri  tower  about  300  yards  north  is  the  Chand  VVell.     Rtttui 
to     the     Futka     Gate   and   passing  south    the    road    skirts 
inside  of  the  wall,  about    80  yards,   past  the   Postern  Gato 
yards  to   the  Macca  Gate  where  are   now  (1884)    tho  mi 

and  sub-judge's  offices.     The  plan  of  the  gateway  and  also 

guns    should    be   examined.      From   the   Macca  Gate  the  Ma 
Allflpur   road    runs   east     but  a   pathway  along  the    walls  k 
about  650  yards  south  to  the  Jaradt  Well  and  tho  tomb  of  thtj 
Shaikh  Hamid  Khildir  (8)    in  the  south-west  corner  near 
Returning  from  the  Jamat  Well  to  the  Macca  Gat«and  jmiss 
along  the  Macca- Alldpur  road   about  160  yards  on  the  rigl 
Tdj  or  Royal  well  (39j,  and,  about  100  yards  further,  tdaclS 
right,  Khawaa   Khan's  tomb  or  the  Two  Sisters  (5).     About' 
yards  east  of  the  Sisters   are  the  Gorak  Imlis   or  Blood  treofl  {i 
About    200   yards  south   of    the  trees   is  the  square     endc 
surrounding  what   remains  of  the  Begam  Sdheb's  tomb  (6). 
150  yards  south  of  thu  Begam  Sdheb's  tomb  is  tho  tomb  of  Ali. 
Shah  I.  (4),  and,  close  by,  tho  beautifully  carved  greon  stone  i 
Returning  to   the  Two  Sisters  the  road  runs    about   250  jn 
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at  between  lines  of  trees  to  the  edge  of  the  Ark-kilUh  moat. 

Lbout  160  yards  to  the  north  is  the  Malika  Jahaii  mosque  (27), 

'  the  causeway  leading  into  the  citadel.     For  about  300  yards  to 

south-west   the   road    skirts   the    moat,   aa   far  as  the  great* 

kteway  of  the  Ark-killilh.     To  the  right  about  half-way  to  the  gate 

Andu'a  mosqao  (28)  with    its   cluster  of  minarets  and  melon- 

kaped  dome,  and,  close  to  the  gateway,  is  the  old  Tank  sal  or  treasure- 

a  ruined   eight-sided  building,  on  the  right  of  the  roadway. 

>m  this  point  tho  road  divides,  one  branch  passing  south-east 

3ut  1000  yards  to  the  Fateh  Gate  and  the  other  branch  passing  east 

2000  yards  to  the  Allapur  or  Eastern  Gate,     The  south  road 

to   tho  Fftteh   Gate  about  300   yards   west  of  which   is  the 

Kaaab  Bastion  with  its  largo  iron    gun,  and    about  1000 

is  to  tho  east  is  the  Firangi  Tower. 

Retoruing  north  to  tho  gateway  of  the  Ark-killdh,  inside  the  second 
^te  are  the  remains  of  the  aucient  (700-1000)  Hindu  temples  (37) 
inscriptions  cut  in  the  bases  of  the  columns.  On  the  left 
>nt  160  yards  north  of  the  gateway  is  Malik  Karim-B-din'a 
(34),  with  carved  columns  supporting  a  flat  stone-roof  and 
Bomo  portico.  A  road  runs  about  60  yards  west  along  the 
th  face  of  Malik  Karim's  mosque,  and,  passing  under  an  archway, 
Iters  a  large  quadrangle  in  the  north-west  or  most  distant  corner 
^ -which  rises  the  SiltMazIi  (15),  while  close  on  the  left  tho  south 
36  is  occupied  by  the  Gninary  or  Chini  Mehel  I.  (16).  Tho  road 
about  100  yards  north-west  across  the  quadrangle  and 
)es  out,  through  another  archway,  on  the  faussebraye  of  the 
lei,  along  which  it  runs  about  IGO  yards  north  to  the  causeway, 
is  the  temple  of  Narsoba  with  its  sacred  pipal  tree  (38). 

[Returning  south-east  to  Karira's  mosque,  a  road  branches  north- 
it  about  150  yards  to  the  Macca  mosque  (26),  with  two  tall  round 
>nt  towers,  aud  close  by  a  large  Water-tower  connected  with   the 
Igam  Lake.     Close  to  the   Macca  mosque  is  Bichkanhali  the  site 
the  old  Hindu   village.    On  the  top   of  tho   citadel  wall,  about 
yards    east  of   the   Macca   mosque    the  Chinch-didi   mosque 
commands   a   picturesque   view   of   the  city.       At   irregular 
Itanccs  to  the  north  of  the  Macca  mosque  is  a  row  of   three 
388,  the  Anand  Mohel    (17)  about  100  yards  to  the  north  in  the 
the  Gag^n  Mehol   (IS)  famous  for  its  large  arch  about  60 
is  to  the  west,  and  the  Aild,lat  Mehel  (19)  about  100  yards  to 
north-east.     About  80  yards  west  of  the  Adalat  Mohel  or  Col- 
's  house  is   the  temple-like  mosque  of   Khwdja   Jahdu  (35). 
^turning  south  about  GO  yards  to  the  north-west   of   the  Macca 
jueare  the  remains  of  the  mint,  treasury,  and  other  public  offices 
,.     Passing  south  to  tho  citadel  gateway  and  turning  to  the  left, 
}nd  loads  about  400  yards  north-east  to  the  Asar  Mehel  a  Relic 
lace  (21).     Close  to  the  right  of  the  road,  just  after  leaving  the 
lei  gate,  are  the  eo-CRlled  monolithic   columns  of  an  ancient 
In  temple.     In  the  yard  of  the  Asar  Mehol  other  black  basaltio 
imna    may  have  belonged  to  a  siinilar  templo.     And  some  larg» 
>s  of  gi-een  stone  aud  slate  ou  the  bank  of  the  pond  in  front  of 
palace  are  worth  examining. 
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Bctnming  from  the  Xsar  Pftlaoe  to  the  citadel  gate  and  paaDi| 
east,  the  rood  crosses  the  remaina  of  the  old  cavalry  linos  or  Fsig^ 
at  the  east  end  of  which,  on  the  right  about  600  yards  from 
citadel  gate,  is  the  Mehtar  Mehel  (22)  with  <»rved  stone  I>alooni^ 
A  boat  130  yards  south  of  the  Mehtar  Mehel  is  the  mosqae  of 
Shahid  (33),  with  remains  of  enamelled  tiling.     Ketarning  northj 
the  AlUpur  road  at  the  Mehtar  palace  a  little  further  east  is 
lufty  entrance  to   Mnstiipba  Khiln's  palace  within  which  about  I 
yards  north  of  the  road  is  Uaidar  Khan's  mosque  (32).     Retui 
to  the  Allapur  road  and  passing  about  650  yards  east  of  the  Meb 
Mehel  the  Jdma  mosque  (25)  begins  and  with  outlying  boildii 
stretches  east  about  300  yards  to  Pir  Syed  Haji  Hosain's  Tc 
with  painted  interior.     At  Pir  Syed's  tomb,  about  500  ya 
of  the  AUdpur  Gate,  a  road  runs  about  400  yards  north  to  Mi 
great  Boli  Gumbaz  or  Speaking  Dome  (1).  The  Great  Dome  iai 
north  of  the  Futka-Pidshipur  road  which  passes  from  the  Padsha| 
Grate  on  the  east  nearly  parallel  to  the  Macca-Alldpar  road 
rounding  the  north  of  the  citadel  leaves  the  city  by  the  Futka  Gate 
in   the  west.     Near  the   Ark-kilMh,  this  road  passes  the 
unfinished  tomb  of  Ali  Adil  Shah  II.  (3).     About  200  yards  am 
west  of  Adil  Shdh  XL's  tomb  is  the  Bukhiira  mosque  (29),  and  i 
80  yards  to  the  north  Malik  Sandals'  mosque  (30),  close  to 
of  which  runs  the  road  to  the  Bahmani  or  Northern  Gate. 

In  treating  of  the  more  important  objects  of  interest 
sround  Bijapur,  it  is  convenient  to  group   them  into   five  da 
Tombs,    Palaces,    Mosques,    Temples,    and    Miscellaneous  Obj( 
including  wells,  towers,  and  gnns.     In  each  class  the  objects  i 
arranged  in  the  order  of  importance.     To  each  a  serial  number  it 
given  for  ready  reference  in  the  suggested  order  of  visiting.* 

I.-TOMBS. 

The  most  famous  tomb  in  Bijapur  is  that  locally  known  as 
Gol  or  round  and  the  Bol  or  Boli  that  is  the  Speaking  Gnml 
Dome.    This  is  the  most  remarkable  building  in  the  city,  and  mi 
respects  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  world, 
stands  on  rising  ground  in  the  oast  of  the  city,  within  and  near  I 
walls,  and  its  colossal  proportions  and  height  make  it  a  landi 
for  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.     It  is  locally  said  to  have  taken] 
years   to   build,  but  little  is  known   about  the  time  it   took, 
cost,  or  the  architect,     Tho  tomb   was  built  by  Sultan  Miil 
(1626-1656)  as  a  resting  place  for  himself  andhis  family.  It  is  a  scii 
surmounted  by  an  immense  dome  of  solid  masonry,  each  side  oi 
square  being  135  feet  long  and  the  height  of  the  dome  being 
outside  and  175  feet  inside.     The  area  of  the  tomb  is  18,5 
or  nearly  one-eighth  more  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  wl 
hitherto  has  been  considered  the  largest  existing  single  aparti 
covered  by  a  dome.     The  sides  of  the  square,  which  are  nine 
thick,  are  built  of  cut  stone,  the  ordinary  dark  gray  basalt  of  Bij^f 


'  The  chief  anthority  for  this    MCtiou  is  Architecture  at  Bijipar  by 
Taylor  aad  Mr.  FerguaBoii  (196()). 
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id  rise  externally  to  a  height  of  over  100  feet.  They  are  now  Bolid, 
it  traces  of  a  large  arch\vay,  subsequently  built  up  and  pierced 
;th  small  lancet-shaped  windows,  are  visible  on  three  faces,  so  that 

bly  the  architect  originally  desired  to  leave  the  tomb  an  open  • 
lilding.  On  the  norlh  side  the  archway  is  still  open,  as,  after  the 
tab  was  finished  it  was  evidently  intended  to  make  an  addition  to 
in  the  shape  of  an  octagon  chamber.  This  chamber  or  mortuary 
iDcl  is  said  to  have  been  designed  forMahmud's  queen.  But  she  was 
ned  at  Ainapnr  about  two  miles  east  of  the  city  and  the  octagon 
was  never  finished.  At  each  comer  of  the  square,  outside,  is 
octagonal  tower  divided  into  seven  storeys,  the  outer  face  of  each 
rej  being  pierced  with  lancet-shaped  windows.  The  corner 
rera  arc  continued  for  several  feet  above  the  top  of  the  square 
irtion  of  the  tomb,  and  are  surmounted  by  miniature  domes  with 
minarets  at  the  base.  The  number  of  windows  in  the  towers  • 
much  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  main  building.  At  their 
g  with  the  sides  of  the  square  a  circular  flight  of  stone  steps 
ing  to  the  base  of  the  dome  is  constructed  in  the  thickness  of 
walls,  but,  except  tho  steps  at  the  south-west  corner,  all  have 
closed. 

At  fifty-seven  foot  from  the  base  a  series    of  pendentives,*  as 
iousas  they  afe  beautiful,  begin  to  contract  the  sides  of  the 
|[uare  into  a  circular  opening  ninety-seven  feet  in  diameter.     On 
Hs  circular  platform  rests  the  dome  about  ninety  feet  high  and 
J4  feet  in  diameter,  leaving  a  passage  more  than  twelve  feet  wide 
round  the  interior  which  forms  a  fine  whispering-gallery.     The 
>m«  is  of  brick  and  apparently  has  an  average  thickness  of  ten  feet, 
jpt  in  the  centre,  where  it  has  the  enormous  thickness  of  twenty- 
iree   feet.     It  appears  to  have  been  built  in.  concentric    circles 
Inally  decreasing  in  diameter.     To  bear  this  great  weight  the 
jhitect  was  obliged  to  construct  his  pendentives  so  that  the  mass  of 
sonry  hung  inside  the  building  should  more  than  counteract  the 
itward  thrust  of  the  dome.     The  form  of  pendentive  used  in  the 
^ijapur  domes  is  peculiar,  and,  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion,  is  perhaps 
'ie   happiest  thought   in   domo-building   which   has  yet  come  to 
fbt.     At    the    points   of   support  of    the   dome  a   very  complex 
^  jment  of  piers  changes  the  square  into  an  octagon.     In  ordi- 
Saracenic  domes  the  lines  of  the  square  are  carried  up  to  the 
S,  and  tho  octagon,  at  the  springing  of  the  dome,  has  the  same 
leter  as  that  of  the  square ;  at  Bijapur  this  space  is  contracted 
inscribing  in    it  two  squares  resting  on   alternate  piers  of  an 
igioary  octagon.    These  by  their  intersection  form  an  inner  octagon 
lose   angles  are   opposite  tho  centre  of  the  sides  of  tho   larger 
Stagon,     By  this  means  an  eaorroons  mass  of  masonry  is  hung 
bracket  inside  the   square.     The  inward    drag  of  this  mass 
mteracted  by  the  circular  gallery,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
fctances   the    tendency  of   the  dome  to   spread   at    the  base  and 
ruBt  the  walls  outward.     In  western  domes  this  object  is  gained  by 
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heaping  maeonry  oatside  on  the  haunches  of  the  dome  destrojriag 
the  beauty  of  form. 

The  groat  size  of  the  pendentives  in  thia  tomb  is  very  stril 
•  but,  apparently  from  the  same  reason,  the  curves  of  the  intersect 
arches  are  in  several  places  untrue,  and  rather  mar  their  otbei 
graceful  appearance.     ITie  tcimb  has  little  ornament.     Its  out 
appearance  is  somewhat  unpleasing.     The  lower  portion  is  too  br 
in  proportion  to  its    height,  and  the    dome  itself,  rising  abmj 
from  the  square;  seems  to  sink  into  the  body  of  the  building.     Only 
from  some  distance  does  its  appearance  become  really  noble  amL 
gracefal.     Its  great  outward  defect  is  the  want  of  height,  though^J 
this  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  either  the  Pantheon  or  St.  Sophia.  ^ 

At  the  base  of  the  dome  outside,  a  platform  runs  round  the  baild- 
ing,  protected  on  the  outer  side  by  a  masonry  para])et  in  the  fo^H 
of  detached  ternate  leaves,  *and  at  fixed  intervals  ornamented  w^| 
minarets.     This  platform,  which  is  reached  by  flights  of  stairs  in 
the  wall,  commands  a  view  of  the  city  and  suri'oundiugs,  which  wi 
repays  the  labour  of  climbing.     The  platform  gives  entrance  to 
interior  of  the  dome  through  a  doorway  at  each  angle  of  the  b 
ing,  and  the  vastness  of  the  area  can  thus  be  faintly  realized  in 
dim  light  which  pervades  the  interior  of  the  tomb.     SurroundinSf 
the  outside  of  the  square  portion  of  the  building^  about  twenty  feefc 
below  the   base  of  the  dome,   a   massive  stone  cornice   rests 
highly  carved  ornamental  stone  corbels  which  project  about  ton 
from  the  walls.     The  great  breadth  of  this  cornice,  which  is  foj 
of  single  blocks  of  stone,  shows  that  even  in  ornament  the  archi 
kept  in  view  his  design  of  producing  the   most  mechanically  im 
ing  building  ho  was  able  to  conceive.     Unfortunately  oxjwsure 
pressure  have  broken  the  corbels  in  several  places  and  brought  do 
the  supported  cornice.     To  preserve  those  that  remain  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  as,  unless  at  great  expense,  no  stones  sufficiently  la: 
could  be  inserted  to  aid  the  corbels  in  bearing  the  weight  of 
cornice.    Though  this  cornice  is  almost  the  ouly  ornamental  del 
of  the  building,  immediately  above  it  the  square  is  on  every  8i< 
pierced  by  a  number   of  small  arched    windows,   which   light 
covered  passage  running  round  tho  building,  and  these  openinj 
tend  somewhat  to  relieve  the  other^vise  heavy  style  of  constructio: 

Above  the  south  door  hanging  from  an    iron  chain,  is  a  la 
stone  which  is  locally  said  to  be  meteoric  and  to  have  been  brougl 
from  Arabia.     In  1879  as  the  corbels  from  which  it  hung  were  in 
dangerous  state,  the  stone  was  taken  down.      On  examination 
appeared  to  be  a  pebble  of  green  quartzite  or  hornstone  much  wal 
worn  and  rounded.     The  people  believe  that  this  stone  guards  t: 
tomb  from  lightning.     The  dome  it  is  true  was  once  struck.    But 
this,  they  argue,  was  a  special  bolt.     The  stone  scares  ordinary 
lightning.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  stone  the  dome  would  have 
been  struck  a  hundred   times.    It  has  since  been  identified  tf 
nephrite  or  jade,  and  has  been  replaced. 

On  entering  the  tomb  by  the  south  doorway,  a  raised  stone 
platform,  seventy-seven  feet  square  and  twenty-four  feet  high,  fiH^ 
the  centre  of  the  great  square.  On  this  platform  are  the  toinb 
stonea  of  Sullen  Malimud,  wid  iovii  othersj  those  of  his  wife 
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Idren.      The   kin^g    tomb   stone,    which   is    a   plain  piece  of 
)nry,  is  surmoanted  by  a  wooden  canopy  strangely  out  of  keeping 
the    rest   of    the    building.     The    outside    want   of    height 
])pear8   in   the  inside    of   the  bnilding,  the  proportions  of  the- 
16  being  most  pleasing.    In  the  dim  light  the  size  of  the  bnilding 
res  a  feeling  of  awe  and  solemnity  which  no  other  building  in 
city  inspires.     Beneath  the  central  platform  are  the  vaults  of 
tomb  which  can  be  entered  through  a  door  on  the  west  side, 
the  massive  foundations  of  the  mausoleom  form  a  vast  gloomy 
1  in  the  centre  of  which^  under  the  tomb-stones  on  the  platform 
are  plain  earthen  mounds,  the  last  resting-place  of  Mahmud 
'■Ids  family.     Near   the   south    door    three    Persian   date- lines 
^^ravcd  on  stone  give  the  year  of  the  king's  death.     Ono  runs  : 


le  second  is : 
id  the  third : 


SultA'n  Malunud  was  taken  to  Poradiae. 

» 

The  death  of  Malunud  waa  peaoeftU- 


Malunud  Shall  entered  FaradisB. 

numbers  of  each  of   these  lines  is  1067  that  is  a.d. 


le   yalue   in 
J56. 

Aa  has  been  stated  the  octagon  chamber  to  the  north  was  never 
shed,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  used.  Some  say  it  was 
it  for  the  king's  favourite  mistress  Rhumba,  others  say  for  his 
Jdhdn  Begam  who  is  buried  at  Aindpur.  Had  the  chamber 
en  finished,  and,  as  the  architect  seems  to  have  intended,  been 
^med,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasing  addition,  breaking  the 
liformity  of  the  square.  As  it  is,  with  only  the  walls  standing,  it 
~ces  greatly  from  the  complete  and  finished  appearance  of  the 
iterior. 

Opposite  the  tomb  on  the  west  side,  and  included  in  the  square 

aclosore  with  which  the  building  was  to  have  been  surrounded, 

the  mosque  attached  to  the  tomb.     Compared  with  the  tomb 

le  mosque  is  insignificant.     But,  were  it  placed  anywhere  else  in 

le  city,  it  would  be  considered  handsome  though  small,  as  the  lines 

the  arches  are  beautifully  exact  and  the  columns  delicate  and 

afni.     Between  the  mosqae  and  the  tomb  is  a  large  fountain, 

lerly  fed  from  the  Begam  Lake,  but  long  since  disused  and  now 

rains.^ 


[I  In  1819  Mr.MountstiiartElphtn8tonede«5ribeB(Colebrooke'BLifeII.  71-72)SaltAa 

'jmad's  tomb  aa  apacioiu,  lofty,  and  Bolomn  from  vithin  ;  from  without  inferior 

ii'k  at  Delhi.     It  is,  ho  says,  dimly  lighted  through  the  brukon  dome  of  a 

'1  to  one  of  the  large  arches.     \fon   look  quite  diniiuutivc  as  they  walk 

vaat  cunola,  and  the  aonnd  of  their  feet  makes  a  Strang  whiapering  amidat 

I  of  tlie  itomo.     Thi«  awella  wh«  pinplc  speak  into  s  sound  like  the  chanting 

_  itant  ohoir.     Tlio  hall  is  larger  than  Huiu&yun'a  and  it  is  Binipler  and  inspires 

awf.    There  arc  none  of  the  apartments  that  surroand  the  other ;  yon  step 

Bm  thf<  ojien  air  at  once  into  the  hall.     The  whole    is  almost  entirelv  devoid  of 

iiid  .at  tirst  sight  seems  uiiHuished.     In  the  centre  is  a  very  wide  t«rrace, 

ro  tiic  tombs.     The  whi8periiig  gallery  is  105  feet  above  the  pavement 

I  iliamet«r.     The  distance  is  considerable  in  itself  and  there  is  something 

fc  overhead,  in  the  vacant  space  between,  and  in  the  imporiect  light,  that 

I^^I^^Ba  effect,  and  makes  a  group  of  figures  seen  across  the  dome  seem  ivituite 

kd  diminishes].     The  voice  is  beanl  with  remarkable  distinctness,  bat  the  power  of 

whisjivriog  gallery  is  very  small   compared  to  that  of  St.  Paul's,     From  the 

view  0^  tbo  town  and  the  surrounding  country  woa  admirable.     From  the 
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The  Boli  Gambaz  is  on  slightly  raised  ground  to  tho  oast  of 
city  within  the  walls.  The  Ibrahim  Roza.  the  tomb  noxt  in  inter 
i«  on  low  ground  to  the  west  of  the  city,  about  600  yards  outside 
•  the  walls.  Tho  Boli  Gnmbaz  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  siraplici^ 
the  Ibr&him  Roza  for  its  lightness  and  its  elaborate  orunmont. 
group  of  buildings,  known  as  the  Ibrd,him  Rosa  or  mauaoleom  of 
Ibrdhim  Adil  Shd^  II.  (15SQ.1626),  is  about  200  yards  to  tho  south 
of  what  waa  once  the  royal ^ad  from  the  Macca  gate  to  Naoraspor. 
It  is  on  three  sides  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  is  therefore  more 
picturesque  than  any  other  tomb  in  the  city.  Roza  is  said  to  me 
garden,  but  the  name  is  always  applied  to  tho  tomb  tho 
important  of  this  group  of  buildings.  A  Persian  inscription  on 
tomb  walls  states  that  this  Roza  was  completed  in  1626,  aftec 
twelve  years'  building.  Ibrahim's  reign  from  1580  to  1626  wast^l 
•  longest  and  on  the  whole  tfie  most  peaceful  of  any  of  the  Bijapfl 
kings.  He  began  his  tomb  on  a  somewhat  moderate  scale,  and 
tried  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  grandeur  by  covering  every  part 
of  it  with  tho  richest  ornament.  The  result  is  a  group  of  buildings 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  is  more  elaborately  adomod 
than  any  in  India. 

The  Ibrslhim  Roza,  is   a  rectangular  enclosure  about  400  fflM 
square,  with  a  lofty  entrance  tower  in  f^ho  middle  of  the  north  si^H 
ornamented  with  four  graceful  minarets,  and,  on  a  raised  platfortd 
in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  a  square  tomb  and  mosque.     On 
north  a  door  In  the  gateway  enters  on  a  square  whose  centre] 
filled  by  a  large  platform  of  solid  masonry  about  twelre  feet  hi 
A  flight  of  stone  steps  flanked  by  a  graceful  minaret  on  each 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  platform,  in  the  centre  of  which  and  nppos 
the  steps,  is  a  large  fountain  and  reservoir  both  long  disused, 
the  right  hand  is  tho  mosque ;  to  the  left  the  tomb  or  RozR.     Tho 
tomb,  which  is  by  far  the  most  ornate  building  in  Bijapur,  £i>rm&j 
square  of  110  feet,  and  consists  of  an  inner  chamber  about  iiff 
four  feet  square  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  arches  formii^ 
two  open  colonnades.     It  is  surmounted   by  a  dome  resting  onl 
second  square    rising  out  of  the  flat  roof  of  the  building, 
its     base    ornamented    by    a    number    of    small    minarets. 
each  corner  of  the  main  building  a  graceful  minaret  risos  al 
eighty  foot,  and  at    intervals   along   the    parapet    or   perfoi 
balnstrading     which   surrounds   the   roof,    are    other    omamc 
minarets.     On  each  side  of  tho  square,  the  outer  colonnade  of 
tomb  is  formed  by  seven  arches  enclosing  a  platform  about  twei 
feet  broad,  which  extends  t-o  the  inner  row  of  arches  and  is  slight 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  great  platform  on  which  the  Roza  stan^ 
The  arches  are  of  the  usual  Saracenic  shape  and  have  a  general  si 


enat,  which  was  the  moat  sheltered  side  of  the  tomh,  the  view  stretched  overl 
broken  niinp.irt8.  and  a  few  scnttcred  tombs  jnat  beyond  it,  to  a  wide    waato  j 
naked  plain,  that  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  loneliness  and  desolatioa  which  i 
situation  was  calculated  to  inspire.     The  plain  formed  the  landaoapo  ort  all  ah 
except  (he  west,  where  tho  buildings  beyond  it  filled  up  the  prospect.     The  nea 
part  of  the  town  waa  bare  except  for  some  mO"lom  village*,  themselves  ruined 
deserted.     In   the  furthest  part   was  tho   citachd    lillod  with  trees   and  buildit, 
preaentiog  an  appearance  of  splendour  and  prosperity  stron^^ly  contraated  with 
actnal  shuttered  and  funtaken  condition. 
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!  about  sixteen  feet,  except  the  second  and  sixth  arch  on  each  side 

ich  have  spans  of  only  ten  feet,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the 

arches  of  the  inner  colonnade.     At  the  corners  of  the  outer 

lonnade  massive  stono  columns  form  as  it  were  the  pedestals  of  the  * 

^fty  minarets.     They  are  curiously  carved  to  a  height  of  ten  feet 

Vom  the  base  and  are  about  eight  feet  square.     The  outer  arches 

ipport  a  flat  stone  roof  extending  to  the  walls  of  the  inner  chamber 

id  forming  on  the  summit  the  broad  platform  which  surrounds  the 

lare  on  which  the  dome  rests. 

'The  inner  colonna<lG  is  formed  similarly  to  the  outer  of  five 
ihea  enclosing  on  each  side  a  platform  about  twelve  feet  broatl 

id  surrounding  the  inner  chamber.     The  floor,  which  is  of  large 

locks  of  polished  stone,  is  raised  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of 

|e  floor  of  the  outer  veranda.     The  coUimna  of  this  colonnade  aro  . 

iriously  wrought  from  the  springing  of  the  arches,  iu  imitation  of 
)d-carving,  and  the  arches  themselves  are  of  a  very  quaint  shape 

id  are  incrusted  with  carvings  in   a  beautiful  variety  of  design. 

lese  arches  support  a  roof  perfectly  Hat  and  formed  of  blocks  of 
rk    basalt,    divided    into  compartiucots  by  a   series   of  arches 

►ringing  from  the  piers  of  the  colonnade  which  act  as  buttresses 
thti  chamber.     The  stones  of  each  compartment  are  exquisitely 

it  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  the  ornaments  in  one  differing  from 
>8o  in  the  next.  Above  this  roof  a  covered  passage  runs  round 
-building,  and,  by  a  number  of  lancet-sliaped  windows,  opens  on 
[Outer  colonnade.  This  veranda  is  reached  by  flights  of  stone 
built  in  the  thickness  of  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  tomb. 

Enclosed  by  this  ianer  colonnade  is  the  square  chamber  forming 

le  tomb.     The  walls,  which  are  built  of  massive  bkKrksof  dark  gray 

ided  into  panels  carved  in  high  relief,  and  ornamented 

•  profusion.    Persian  inscriptions,  flowers,  and  arabesquo 

IS,    oxquisitively    cut   in  the  stone,    form    a    dazzliug  and 

tdoring  mass  of  carving.     The  greater  part  of  the  Kurau  is  said 

bo  engraven  on  the  walls,  and  the  letters  to  the  present  day  are 

clear  and  sharp  as  when  the  building  was  finished.'     This  art  of 

appeal's  to  bo  lost.     A  comparison  of  thoold  letters  with  an 

Bption  cut  iu  the  lintel  of  the  east  doorway  when  the  tomb  was 

"  in  IH-I-G  shows  how  carving  has  declined  in  clearness  and 

lb.     Originally  the  whole  of  the  inscriptions  and  other  ornaments 

to  have  beon  picked  out  in  gold  on  a  groundwork  of  brilliant 

tare  aud  scarlet,  the  gray  stones  of  the  colonnade  forming  an 

linirable  frame-work  and  toning  the  brilliancy.     The  colouring  has 

kng  since   faded,  only  hero  and  there  faint  traces  give  some  slight 

of  the  magnificence  of  the  newly  finished  tomb. 

Of  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  one  over  the  north  door  and  the 
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Of  this  ornament  Major  Moor  wrote  In  179S  (Little's  Detaohmeiit,  314) :  AH 
arfmitiM,  wiiulows,  ami  every  pnrt  are  ornamented  with  inniimorablc  oonocita 
nl  in  the  moat  moaterly   iiinniior.      Indood    Ironi  the    d4.-!iignii   fancy  seuina 
:;    I  ht-r  riihcst  and  from  the  vnrkty  hor  cxhftuttloBu  btorcB.     In 
.ii-titit  vfiia  curUiinly  m urtliy  of  so  exiiiiiHite  n  di-ltnirator.     Every 
.     .' viiitt'  »4riii)t  Urn:    iiiiituil,   aud  inakeu  this  tomb  ono  of  tbo 
\tUgl  pruduvtKiu;«. 
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other  over  the  south  door  have  been  translated.      Both  refers 

Ibrahim's  queen   Taj  Sultana,  for   whom  the  tomb  was   ori< 

built.     The  inscription  over  the  north  door  runs : 

*  "Heaven  stood  astonished  ftt  the  height  of  thifl  building.   "Wlien 

ita  head  rose  from  the  earth  another  heaven  seemed  to  be  raised. 
The  garden  of  Paradise  has  borrowed  its  beauty  fit)m  this  garden,  i 
and  every  oolunm  in  this  building  is  graoefbl  aa  the  oypresa- 
tree  in  the  garden  of  purity.  An  angel  from  heaven  told  the  date 
of  the  building  in  the  words  '  This  heart>gladdening  buildlncr  ia 
the  memorial  of  Taj  Sultana'." 

The  value  of  this  last  Bentence  in  numbers  is  h,  1086  that  is  a^ 

1626.  m 

The  inscription  over  the  south  door  records  the  death  ofTAjSaMirt 
in  1G34,  eight  years  after  her  husband's  death. 

In  the  centre  of  each  sid*  of  this  chamber  a  square  doorway  opeos 
into  the  interior,  the  door  being  ornamoutod  with  gilt  knobs  and 
Arabic  inscriptions  cut  in  the  wood.  On  each  side  of  these  doors 
are  arched  windows,  the  upper  portions  filled  with  lattice-work 
formed  by  Arabic  letters  beautifully  cut  in  stone.  Through  this 
open  work  a  feiint  light  passes  into  the  chamber,  which  is  forty  feel 
square  and  contains  the  tomb-stones  of  the  king  and  five  of 
family  including  his  wife  Taj  SultAna  and  his  daughter 
Jab  an.  The  graves  of  all  six  are  in  the  crypt  immcdiat-ely  below 
tombs.  Though  the  walls  are  highly  polished,  the  interior  of 
chamber  is  without  ornament,  and  the  tomb-stones  are  merely  plairf 
blocks  of  stone  of  the  usual  shape  without  carving.  The  roof  of 
the  tomb-chamber  is  as  remarkable  as  any  other  part  of  the  building. 
As  the  dome  is  built  on  a  square  rising  out  of  the  flat  roof  of  the 
mausoleum,  a  roof  is  interposed  between  the  dome  and  the  chamber 
containing  the  tomb- stones.  This  is  the  only  instance  iu  Bijj'_ 
where  the  roof  of  the  tomb  is  not  the  dome,  aiuTwliere  thecoma  | 
solely  ompToyeLl  as  lui  external  orijiimint  irrcspcctive  of  the  intei 
arrangements.  Tho  Loinb-chamber  is  a  square  of  forty  foot.  At 
height  of  twenty-four  feet  a  coved  ceiling  begins  standing  out  al 
ten  feet  all  round  and  leaving  a  Mat  space  twenty  feet  sqnaro  in 
centre,  which  is  covered  by  a  roof  formed  of  small  stones  set  side  bj^ 
side  but  without  any  trace  of  an  arch.  Nine  builders  out  of 
would  say  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  roof  should  stand. 
when  the  great  thickness  of  tho  roof,  which  is  in  fact  a  mass 
concrete  fifty  feet  square  by  six  feet  thick,  is  taken  into  account, ' 
mystery  is  explained.  This  mass  is  supported  for  fifteen  feet  on  ov^ 
side  and  is  free  only  in  tho  centre,  but  it  is  too  heavily  weighted 
the  outer  edges  to  spread,  and  consequently  it  cannot  break  in 
centre  unless  it  were  conipressibla  on  its  upper  surface,  which ' 
course  it  is  not.  Surrounding  the  outer  edge  of  the  mausolc 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  a  broad  handsome  stone  con 
is  supported  on  elaborately  carved  stone  brackets,  and,  immodiat 
above  the  cornice,  is  tho  open  cut-stone  balustrade  which  forms 
parapet  of  tho  flat  roof. 

From  the  extent  to  which  skilled  labour  must  have  been  emplo) 
iu  this  tomb,  the  expense  of  building  must  have  been  very  gi-eat. 
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inscription  near  the  south  door  gives  some  record  of  the  cost. 
lis  inscription  has  been  translated :  '  Malik  Sandal  by  spending 
),000  hune  and  900  more  caused  this  tomb  to  be  completed  after 
it  exertions.' '      This,  calculating  the  Awn  at  7».,   would  give  * 
l,8\b.    If,  as  seems  intended,  the  inscription  refers  only  to  the 
the  cost  of  the  whole  group  of  buildings  can  have  been  little 
of  a  million  sterling.     The  same  inscription  states  that  G533 
>rkmen  were  employed  and  that  the  work  lasted  for  thirty-six  years 
3B  months  and  eleven  days.     This  is  the  only  record  of  the  cost 
any  of  the  public  buildings  at  Bijapur.     It  seems  probable  that 
le  amoont  recorded  does  not  give  the  whole  cost  of  the  building, 
le  cash  expenditure  was  probably  chiefly  if  not  entirely  on  skilled 
The  masses  of   unskilled  workmen  who  must  have  been 
iployed  on  these  and  other  Bijdpur  bui|^dings  were  probably  chiefly 
id  in  grain. 

Opposite  the  tomb  is  the  mosque.    It  ia  of  the  same  size  in  front 

the  tomb  and  has  a  depth  from  east  to  west  of  sixty-six  feet.     Its 

jnt  is  perhaps  a  more  pleasing  composition  than  the  front  of  the 

^mb,  the  five  arches  being  simpler  and  grander,  and  the  ornament 

suitable.     The  mosque  has  only  one  ornamental  front,  while 

)mb  has  four,  and  the  dome  of  the  tomb  is  much  the  grander,  the 

le  dome  being  small,  ill-shaped,  and  out  of  proportion  to  the 

Idiog.     At  each  comer  of  the  mosque  is  a  tall  graceful  minaret, 

between  eac-h  of  the  comer  minarets  are   six   smaller    ones, 

decorated  in  plaster-work.     The  carving  of  the  cornice  and 

:ketH  of  the  mosque  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  carving  in  the 

while  the  front  js  further  ornamented  by  hanging  stone  chains, 

[carved  out  of  one  stone  ending  in  thin  carved  elliptical  stones 

meaning   is  not   apparent.      Surrounding  the  platform  on 

fhich  the  mosque  and  tomb  stand,  is  the  quadrangular  building 

rhich  forms  the  sides  of  the  great  enclosing  square.     Round  the 

A  runs  a  walled  terrace  commanding  interesting  views  of  the  walla 

the  city  and  other  surroundings.     The  side  buildings  are  divided 

all  four  sides  into  a  number  of  small  rooms,  the  whole  being 

ccelloutly  suited  for  a  rest-house.      From  some  little  distance,  the 

arai  appearance  of  the  Ibrahim  Roza  with  its  stately  colonnade  and 

jfal  minarets,  its  gateways  and  terraces,  is  superb.     The  group 

roold  be  difficult  to  match  in  any  part  of  the  world.     During  the 

it  siege  of  the  city  in  1686,  the  Roza  ia  said  to  have  been  held 

an  advanced  picket  by  the  Moghal  troops,  and,  in  attempting  to 

lislodge  them,  a  ball  fired  by  the  garrison  from  the  Malik-i-Maiddn 

track  the  outer  colonnade  of  the  tomb,  and  destroyed  one  of  the 

the  north-eaat  corner.     This  was  the  only  damage  done  to 

sndid  building  during  the  many  sieges  the  city  endured. 

Several  shot-marks  are  visible  on  the  solid  walls  of  the  mosque,  but 

the  tomb  seems  to  have    most  fortunately  escaped,  for  one  or  two 

its    wonld  have   caused  irreparable  damage.      The  tomb   was 

irod  in  1846  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Hart,  R  E. 
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'*  Another  reading  mivkes  tho  amount  l..'>9,000  pagoddt  (hung)  nine  times  told. 
'  'ira  the    nagoJa  at  itn  highest  valau  thia   represeate  nearly  £700,000  sterllag. 
Je^i  DetAchment,  133. 
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Itrikinj^  ruins  in  the  city.  It  is  to  be  regp:«tted  that  the  stone  pave- 
»eut  is  9o  much  destroyed  by  the  wild  shrubs  and  creepers  which 

mve  pushed  their  way  through  every  crevice,  for,  though  they  add 
inch  to  the  picturesqaenesa  of  the  tomb,  they  take  much  from  its- 

Itability. 

Some  consider  that  the  unfiniahed  tomb  just  described  is  that  of 
ili  Adil  Sh^^.  |T^57 -1580k  tho  first  great  patron  of  architecture 
Bijjipar.      Bni  local  tradition  points   to  a  building  in  the  south- 
st  of  tho  city,  in  the  depr-park  between  the  Two  Sisters  and  the 
>uth  walla,   as  the  tomb  of  Ali  Adil  Shdh  I.     The  correctness  of 
le   local   tradition   is  supported    by   the   consideration    that  the 
i^noss  of  design  in  the  unfinished  tomb   tends  to  show  that 
tlongs  to  a  late  period  of  Bijfipur  architecture.      Its  unfinished 
ite  is  also  a  strong  argument  against  its  being  the  tomb  of  one 
Bijilpnr's  most  famous  kings,  while  it  is  natural  that  it  should  have  ' 
sen  left  unfinished  when  the  kingdom  was  strained  to  breaking  by 
attacks   of  invaders.     There  seems  little  doubt  that,   as  local 
♦port  .says,  the  tomb  behind  the  Two  Sisters  is  the  tomb  of  Ali  Adil 
Jhnh   I.     At   the   same   time  its  general   appearance  and  design 
)m  of  later  date  than  any  of  the  tombs  yet  described.      Though 
sal  tradition  agrees  that  Ali  Adil  Shah  was  buried  on  this  spot  the 
and  the  builder  of  the  tomb  are  doubtful.  Both  MAhmud  Shah 
Aurangzeb  are  credited  with   making  it.     But  as  Ali  Adil  was 
ia  Aurangzeb  is  unlikely  to  have  had  any  share  in  a  heretic's 
Saltan  Mdhmud  (1(126-  1656)  was  the  probable  builder,    but 
architect  can  hardly  have  been  the  man  who  designed  the  Boli 
ibaz,     Ali  Adil  Shah's  tomb  is  a  plain  building  about  100  feet 
by  sixty  feet  broad,  consisting  of  an  cuter  row  of^ve  open 
is  enclosmg  a  central  chamber.     The  outer  arches  have  after- 
been  closed  with   loose  stones  which  takes  much  from  the 
irance  of  the  building.     The  inner  chamber  has  three  arches 
each  face,   but  they  are  solid  with  a  doorway  in  every   central 
The  side  arches  have  a  series  of  lancet-shaped  windows  in 
)ne,  which  allowed  light  to  pass  into  the  chamber  containing  the 
lb.     Tho  outer  walls  of  this  room  were  painted  in  colours,   and 
*ersian  inscriptions  were  also  painted  on  them  instead  of  being  cut  in 
stone,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every  other  building  in  tho  city. 
'  archways  divide  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  into  throe  compart- 
;  which  serve  as  supports  of  the  roof  which  is  flat  and  surrounded 
a  plain  masonry  parapet.     The  absence  of  all  approach   to  the 
for  which  Bijjlpur  is  famous,  and  the  absence  of  ornament 
iourioas,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
Dhitoct  or  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  tomb  was   built.     It 
my  be  too  that  Mdhmud,  who  was  a  devout  Sunni,  did  not  care  to 
TcnJt  over-much  the  fame  of  a  Sbia  and  heretic  by  constructing 
magnificent  tomb,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ho  considered  it  his 
to  guard  tho  spot  where  the  remains  of  his  famoas  ancestor 
)  buried.     Tlie  stone  coffin  and  carved  wooden   canopy  which 
f  surmounted  tho  grave  have  been  removed  and  destroyed.  A  low 
irthen  mound  in  tho  centre  of  tho   chamber  now  marks  the  lost 
mating  place  of  tho  most  warlike  king  of  Bijdpur. 
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building,  is  a  massirc  block  of  green-stone  beantifally  carved  i 
{)olisbed.     It  was  once  sapposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Shjkandarl 


On  a  raised  stone  platform,   at   the  soath-east   comer  oi  Uik 

'  green-stoi 
sed  to  be  th 
'the  last  of  the  Bij^par  kings^  bat  later  research  has  shown  tJlii*. 
Shikandar  was  bariod  in  an  ordinary  grave  in  another  part  of  Um 
city.  The  owner  of  the  green-stone  tomb  is  unknown^  The  pli^ 
form  on  which  the  coffin  stands  is  in  itself  a  splendid  work  '  ^ 
the  dark-brown  basalt  blocks  of  which  it  is  built  being  ex'i 
carved  in  different  designs,  while  the  tomb-stone  rising  {rum  lU 
centre  of  the  platform  in  its  Eimplc  grandenr  ia  not  enrnas^od 
any  of  the  more  stately  tombs  of  the  city. 

About  500  yards  north  of  the  green-^tone  tomb,  and  :  1 

of  the  road  from  the  Macca  gate  to  the  Citadd  are  i: 

buildings  whose  neamoss  t^  each  other  has  gained  them  the  uamt 
*  of  the  Tyf^3i§\iPrs,    They  are  known  as  the    tomba    of   KhilwBS 
Kh4,nj  the  minister  of  Ali  Adil  Shdh  IT.  (1656-1672),  who  was  slain io 
a  tumult  in  1675,  and  of  Abdul  Razath  Khadir,  his  religions  teacbor. 
Khdwas  Khdn's,  or  rather  Kbin  Muhammad's  tomb,^    is  an  eigbl* 
sided  building  with  turrets  standing  out  from  the  cloisters  at  tact 
of  the  eight  comers.     Each  side  contains  a  fiUed-in  arch,  vrith  the 
upper  part  ornamented  with  a  stone  screen  to  allow   light.     Tho 
tomb  is  built  on  a  broad  platform  about  fifteen    feet  high,  an  (he 
western  end  of  which  is  a  small  mosque  with  a  melon-shaped  dotae, 
and  between  the  mosque  and  tho  tomb  was  formerly  a  large  fonntftia 
and  reservoir  now  filleiL    Tho  tomb  is  peculiar  as  it  has  both  (fTsrea 
and  tombstones  in  the  crypt  below,  which  is  formed  by  the  fooQila- 
tions  of  the  building,  while  on  the  level  of  the  platform   the  rtwf  of 
the  crypt  forms  the  floor  of  a  large  apartment  immediately  below 
the  dome.     This  arrangement,  which  is  also  in  the  noighbooring 
tomb,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Bijjipur.      It  was  evidently  designea 
that  the  building  might  be  useaas  a  residence. 

The  tomb  of  saint  Abdul  Razath  KhAdir,  though  less  pretentions 
than  Kha,wa8  Khdn's,  is  larger.  It  is  a  simple  square  Bnrmounted 
by  a  dome,  without  ornament,  and  having  the  grave  in  tho  ciypt 
below.  1 1  is  regarded  with  great  reverence  at  Bij^pur  and  is  oM 
of  the  few  buildings  of  which  the  Musalm&ns  of  tho  place  take  cai»- 
fnl  charge.  To  the  west  of  this  mausoleum  is  a  third  tomb  built OQi 
a  platform  like  Khjiwas  KhAn's  but  smaller.  This  is  known  as 
Rohan'a  tomb,  but,  except  for  the  connection  with  the  two  o^ 
tombs,  it  is  not  of  much  importance.  This  group  of  buildings  » 
more  interesting  and  picturesque  than  any  others  within  the 
of  Bijdpur.  The  garden  and  lofty  tam.arind  trees  of  the  anci* 
deer-park  give  them  a  pleasing  setting  of  green,  and  the  e' 
Bonnds  of  life  from  tho  neighbouring  market-place  give  thr  _ 
an  air  of  cheerfulness,  an  nnusual  feeling  among  the  widesproad 


1  Tliough  called  KliAwas  Rh.'^'a  tomb,  local  accoimta  apparently  correct  aay  thit 
it  {8  the  tomb  of  Kliawas  Kliiiu's  father  Khdn  Muhammaa,  who  waa  raunlcrvMl  at  tiit 
AllAnur  Gate  iu  1(^58.  Anrangzcb  is  Euid  to  have  ordei-ed  its  conatructioii  in  tnomoi} 
of  Khi^i  MuhntniDiul  and  as  the  tityle  ia  decidedly  uodern  compared  ivilb  uthertuiote 
IB  the  dty,  this  ttccount  u  probably  conijct. 
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tin  and  desolation  of  Bijdpur.  Kh^was  Khdn's  tomb  has  been  made 
residence  of  the  Executive  Engineer. 

About  150  yards  south  of  the  Two  Sisters,  in  what  is  now  known 
the  Nav  Bag  or  New  Garden,  is  the  walled  enclosure  within' 

irbich,  in  16S9,  the  wife  of  tho  Emperor  Aurang^ob  is  said  to  have 
jn  buried.  The  enclosure  is  a  square  whoso  corners  rise  in  small 
stellated  turrets^  with,  in  tho  centre  of  each  side,  a  projecting 

kvilion  whose  roof  is  supported  on  arches.  The  tomb,  of  which 
tie  trace  is  left,  was  apparently  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  centro 

id  was  surmounted  by  a  canopy.  Numerous  water-courses  and 
?s  of  trees  and  shrubs  show  that  the  enclosure  was  a  garden.^ 

The  tomb  of  Pir  Sycd  Haji  Husain  in  the  cast  of  the  city  opposite 
the  road  from  the  Jama  mosque  to  the  Boli  Gnmbaz  has  little  archi- 
;tnral  interest.  It  is  the  usual  square  lopped  with  a  dome.  But  it 
curious  as  one  of  the  few  tombs  in  Bijdpnr  which  have  a  decorated 
Interior.  As  a  rnlo,  all  tho  ornament  of  a  tomb  is  outside,  where 
red  stones  and  stucco-work  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  archi* 
:ture.  In  the  interior  of  H^ji  Husain's  the  base  of  the  dome  and 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  octagon  on  which  the  dome  rests  are  divided 
"  ito  three  rows  of  panels,  each  panel  painted  in  colours  with  flowers 
id  other  designs.  The  date  is  unknown,  but  tho  rudeness  of  tho 
paintings,  which  compare  unfavourably  with  those  in  the  Asar  Mehcl, 
id  the  general  want  of  iinish,  seem  to  point  to  a  period  later  than 
that  of  the  Adil  8hfth  dynasty.  This  view  is  supported  by  tho 
ferior  stucco  ornaments,  the  carelessly  turned  window  arches,  and 
le  use  of  wo«d. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city,  close  to  the  walls,  an 
Infinished  tomb,  with  a  largo  well  and  mosque,  is  worth  a  visit. 
^t  is  the  tomb  of  Pir  Shaikh  Hamid  Khadir,  and  is  somewhat  doubt- 
illy  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  mother  of  Ali  Adil  Shdh  I. 
[1567  - 1580).  The  well  or  pond  is  not  particularly  interesting,  for 
hough  it  was  formerly  very  fine,  it  is  silted  and  only  the  upper  portion 
>f  thi-  Tiiasonry  is  visible.  The  tomb  is  the  usual  dome-to])pod  square, 
>at  the  way  in  wbick  tho  stiuare  passes  into  the  dome  is  poonlinr. 
(n  the  interior  of  other  Bijdpur  tombs  a  series  of  pendentives 
dually  narrows  tho  square  into  a  circle  on  which  the  dome  rests. 
Tn  Khildir's  tomb  the  circle  is  formed,  not  by  the  ordinary  ponden- 
kives,  but  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  square  by  a  lintel  and 
jrnaniental  arch  of  stone,  strongthuued  by  a  buttress  springing  out 
►f  the  angles.     In  stability  this  device  ought  to  be  inferior  to  the 

linary  method  in  use  in  Bijdpur,  but  it  simplifies  the  construction. 
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I  In  1702  when  Moor  vLiitodthc  city  thia  toin%  Boeina  to  have  l>een  almost  pntin-. 
lanrc  nrnge  of  onc-vtorcyod  hiiildinga  of  considerable  extont  otieaunly  ua  the  iii-''>l< 
al  tho  tmnb,  which  was  raiaed  afewBteps  in  the  cutilixi  luid  w.is  built  of  w  hiU- 
rble  bfttutiinny  cut  and  polished.  The  tessolated  pnvcnitint  w.iii  alB<i  of  uiarblc  inlniil 
LfiK*^****  ^<>^r  ndds  thiH  nionitment  has  aulTcrcd  from  sacrilu^riMUn  haiaU.  (Lit- 
""Btochmcnt,  310).  In  \^ii  .Sir  J.  M.-ickintosh  wu  uifumiou  (tMW  above  p.  f>!Ni) 
daughter  of  Auraiigzvb  waa  buried  here  Mour  says  she  wiw  the  wife  tif 
{ir,  prtili.ably  the  mother  of  Klui  Bakbah.  It  \n  lociuiy  known  a»  thu  U>nil> 
1  <^>n.t!ii  that  uj  of  AurttJigzeb's  wife.  Some  marblo  Hlabe,  pn-twrvod  in  »  room  in 
ii-  Mi'hci,  prolwbly  aru  portions  of  thin  tomb. 
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and,  as  there  is  no  sign  of  tliis  bailding  giving  way,  its  strength  mosb 
be  greater    thau  at    first  appears.     If  the  t'Omb  is  as  old  as  it . 
locally  said  to  be,  it  must  be  among  the  first  efforts  at  dome-builc 
•in  the  city.     It  would  be  curious  to  know  if  this  constructive  artif 
was  the  forerunner  oi  the  pendentives,  though  this  hardly  see^ 
likely  as  the  skill  that  poised  the  dome  of  the  J^ma  mosque  could  ha 
been  little  indebted  to  architecture  of  this  class.     Probably  the  toe 
is  of  a  later  date,  as  its  general  appearance,  with  the  aurrooDdil| 
chambers  and  open  lancet-shaped  stone  windows,  suggests,  and 
a  confidence  and  boldness  engendered  by  success  in  dome-buildii 
the  architect  may  have  endeavoured  to  discover  a  simpler  mode  j 
raising  a  dome  on  the  summit  of  a  square.     The  roof  of  the  aic" 
chambers  was  never  completed,  and  the  ma^nry  courses  are  as  tb 
were  left  some  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Ydkut  Djlbuli's  Tomb  and  Mosque  to  the  north-oast  of  tho 
Ark-kilMh  a  short  distance  outside  of  the  moat  is  an  extremely  pretty 
little  square  building  surmounted  by  small  minarets,  the  whc 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  side  walls  are  ornamented 
handsome  open  stone  windows,  well  carved,  as  are  also  the  rec 
near  the  door.  The  mosque  is  close  by,  a  plain  building  with 
oblong  vaulted  roof  resting  on  three  arches  of  the  usual  shape. 

Of  the  other  tombs  in  and  about  tho  city  none  are  imports 
enough  to  call  for  a  detailed  description.     Near  Mahmud  ShiJl 
tomb  is  the  tomb  of  that  monarch's  spiritual  teacher.     It  is  &  plj 
whita  dome  raised  on  open  arches,  with  the  stone  coffin  on  a  pi 
form  in  the  centre.     Round  two  sides  of  the  square  enclosing 
tomb,  on  a  raised  platform  about  three  feet  high,  are  several  ro^ 
of  tombstones  parted  from  the  saint's  tomb  by  a  carved  woe 
screen.    Tho  curious  arrangement  of  this  cemetery  repays  a  visib.] 

Ain-ul-Mulk's  tomb  is  a  proijaineut  feature  in  the  landscape  al 
1500  yards  north-east  of  the  eastern  PildshapurGatc.  It  is  close  to ' 
village  of  Fatehpur   and  is  a  very  massive  closed  square  surmount 
by  a  dome.     It  is  the  burial-place  of  Aiu-ul-Mnlk,  the  general  t»| 
rebelled  against  Ibrahim  1.(1334-1557).   Another  tomb  of  simi 
make  and  design  is  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  city,  m  tho  of 
country  to  the  south-west  of  the  Ibrihim    Roza.  Here    i 
Haidar  Ali  Khan  the  famous  general  of  Ali  Adil  Slulh  I.  (1."j    , 
The    stone    coffin  inside    is  a  large   beautifully   carved    block 
polished  green  stone.  Though  not  so  large  as  the  greeu-ston©  cof 
near  the  Ali  Roza  it  is  still  a  fine  piece  of  work.     Near  this  tombi 
number  of  other  tombs  of  tho  usual  domed  shape  are  rapidly  falli 
into  decay.     One  of  these,  about  300  yards  to  the  north  of   Haid 
Khan's  tomb,  locally  called  the  Moti  Gumbaz  or  Pearl  ilosque,  is! 
fair  order  being  still  cared  for  by   the   Mu.salmilns   of   the   city 
the  burial-place  of  Pir  Maulvi  Habib  Ulla  who  in  14G0  was  lul 
at    Bijapur    in    a  tumult    i-aised   by  Hasan   against  his    brot 
Humayun  Bahmani  (1457-1461).     Its  whit-e  dome  is  seen  froml 
considerable   distance.    Of  the   origin  of  the  nnrae   Pearl    Mosr^ 
thti  story  is  told  that  the  inside  of  ttie  tomb  vvas   whitened   with] 
wash  largely  composed  of  pearls  ground  to  powder.     The  wealth! 
one  of  the  Bijapur  nobles  chiefly  in  pearls  was  so  great  that  some 
the  courtiers  out  of  envy  tried  to  work  his  ruin.  The  kdiesof  hisfeiral 
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\g  of  the  plot  had  their  pearla  ground  to  powder  and  presented 
>o  powder  to  I'ir  Manlvi,  who  used  it  to  whiten  the  tomb.^     Pir 
[aulvt  was  a  great  seaman's  friend.     One  day  while  playing  chess 
one  of  his  disciples,  the  saint  remained  for  an  hour  in  a  dreamy 
oat  of  which  the  disciple  was  afraid  to  rouse  him.     At  last 
lint  roused   himself^  and  said  that  one  of  his  followci's  in  a 
Fro  in  the  Persian  Gulf  had  pi'ayed  to  him  and  ho  had  gone  to 
help  and  saved  the  ship  as  it  was  going  down.    As  the  chess- 
doubted,  the  saint  asked  him  to  wring  his  clothes,  «nd  out 
>pped  salt  water.     The  day  and  hour  were  noted,  and  when  the 
finer  arrived,  the  times  agreed,  and  the  saint's  fame  spread.* 

torab  of  Malik  Rohan    Khoja  fc  ShfihApur,    outside  of  the 

>  the  north-west,  is  a  large  oblong  building  filled  with  stone 

uninteresting,    except  for  its  cgrions  interior.     Nothing  is 

the  Khoja;  the  tomb  was  probably  built  in  the  time  of 

(1C72- 1686). 

minor  tombs  the   most  picturesque  is  Sh6,h  Nawjiz  Kh-Ws 

lerally    known   as    the  Tomb  of  the  Twelve  Columns.     It  is  a 

iaare  building  on  low  ground    about    1500    yards    west   of   the 

r,  on  the  foad  to  Dargah,  a  double  row  of  three  lofty  arches  on 

face  surmounted  by  a  dome.      As    the  arches  ai-e  open  and 

'       I  a  ten  feet  plinth   to  a  height  of  about  forty  feet,  the 

has  a  very  pleasing  lightness  and   airiness.     The  site  of  the 

lb  ill  a  mango  gfrove,  and  the  good  order   which  the  building 

»rves   add  to  the  general  effect.     It  is  the  burial-place  of  8hdh 

fawdz  Khdn  Vazir. 

The  tomb  of  Fir  Amin  iit  Dargjih,  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
58t  of  the  city,  has  been  noticed  iu  the  general  desoi-iption  of  the 
^hodanpur  Bazar.  So  many  other  tombs  are  scattered  near  the 
ly  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  even  half  of  them.  The  most 
iportanthavo  been  referred  to,  and  what  remain  are  in  great  part 
'  ktions  of  the  forms  described. 


II.-FAItACSS. 

—  From  every  quarter  of  the  city  and  citatlel   the  tery  picturesque 

SiUMwli   or  Seven-Storeyed  Palace    in  the   weet    of  the  citadel 

sutooSsTi^h  above  the  other  ruins.     In  design  as  well  as  in  detail  it 

MKn  eJKiJ"emely  beautiful  specimen  of  Deccan  Muhammadan  architec- 

Bre.     From  loH3  when  it  was  built  by  Ibrahim  II.  (1580-ltj26) 

iira«  the  chief  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bijdpur,  the  Gagan  Mehel, 

DOt  700  yards  to  the  north,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  the 

~i\  residence,  being  now  used  as  an  audience  hall.     Though  built 

rbri-htra,  the  palace  owed  its  gilding  and  exqaisite  ornament  to 

taste  of  bis  successor  MAhmud,  by  whoso  orders  the  whole  was 

'  up   sumptuously  for   his   favourite    mistress  Rhumba.     The 

I  is  the  corner  structure  of  a  large  quadrangular  range  of  build- 

the  west  of  the  Ark-killdh  overlooking  the   inner  moat  or 

tndak.     Only  five    of  its  seven   storeys  remain,  and    it    seeuis 
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ever  were  sevt 
stands  apparently  as  it  originally  stood,  and,  though  there  may  have 
been  one  roof  abuve  the  present  top,  it  sooms  improbable  that  tl 
'weretwOj  unless,  as  is  likely,  the  terrace  of  the  top  was  counted 
storey.      This  palace  is  interesting  from  the  foct  that   all 
cities  of  antiquity  have   remains  of   these  seven-storeyed   |iala 
a  form  of  building  which  is  believed  to  have  (originated  in  Babyl 
The  palace  is  not  large.     The  aim  apparently  was  to  make  up 
height  for  want  of  breadth.     Besides  much  space   was  not  requiretl 
as  the  surrounding  buildings  gave  ample  room  for  a  largo  retin^ 
On  every  storey  one  large  room  looks  east  and  west,  each 
ending  in   a  handsome  oriel   window.     On  the  sides  were  simi 

windows  of  equal  size  and  the  walls  were  pierced  in  different  pla  

with  small  arched  opening^  On  the  fourth  storey  the  room  ends  on 
the  east  in  a  terrace  with  an  extremely  pretty  view  of  the  city,  wl 
ffom  the  western  oriel  window  of  the   room    below  the  view  is 
less  beautiful.     At  the  south-west  comer  of  each  room  aro  sma 
rooms  reached  through   a  handsome  arched  doorway   which  apj 
rontly  curtains  shut  off  from  the  main   building.     No  other  Bijir 
palaco  has  rooms  equal  to  these  fcr  beauty  of  design  or  for  the  fini 
of  the  stucco-work.     Each  ceiling  is  t)f  solid  masonry  supported  i 
shafts  and  groins,  which  spring  from  the  sides  vod  comers  and  spre 
with  fan-like  pcndentives  of  almost  pure  Gothic  form  and  of   mc 
delicato  design.     The  walls  and  roofs  were  gilt  and  painted  ia  bit 
and  other  colours,  while  fn  one  of   the   pauels  of  the    walls  in   the,,, 
second   storey  room   were    the  portraits  of  MAhnibd  and    KliumI 
This    was  apparently  tho   favourite   room  in  the    palaco    and 
lavishly  ornamented   in  stucco-work,   vaost   of  which  is  still 
hariued,  while  faint  traces  of  the  colouring  and  gilding  remain 
the  walls.     Tho  portrait  of   Rhumba  can  bo  traced,  but  all   signs  i 
Mahmud's    have  gone.*    In    th*  centre    of  overy  storey  -was 
small  ornamental  reservoir,  no  doubt  supplied  with  a  constant  st 
of  water  from  tho  Begam  Lake.     AH  tho  wood-work  of  the  winded 
and  doors,  as  well  as  that  of   the  upper  roof,  was  removed    by 
Marathas  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  even  the  gil 
ingon  the  walls  did  not  escape  their  greed.     It  was  in  the  room 
the  third  storey  that,  report  has  it,  Pratapsinb  of  Satdra  ( 1818-18* 
was  standing   when  his  attention  was  drawn   to  the  gilding,  and 
prdered  it  to  bo  stripped  o£F,  an  order  which  was  only  too  faithful^ 
obeyed.     The  ft]i])ejinince  of  the  palace  from   tho  outer  edge  of 
moat  is  extremely    picturesque.     Its  tall   elogant  form  and   rici: 
ornamented  oriel  wmdo^s,  through  which    the   light  streaina, 
the  citadel  walls  and   water  in  tho  foreground  form  a   combinatij 
of  rare  beauty.     The  upper  part  of*tho  palace  was  for  long  ve 
rninod.  Part  of  the  outer  wall  hud  fallen  and  injured  the  floor  as 
as  blocked  tho  stairway.  This  has  been  removed,  and,  as  the  Btair 


•  In  Hm  roiin  Meailowa  Ta}'lor  plaeea  the  Ineiilrnts  of  the  famous  night  scaic  '• 
TAra  when  yoniig  AH  Adil  Sliih  II.  learns  the  fiuthlesaiieaa  nf  his  minister  K] 
Mulianimiul  ami   the  treachery  of  ShivAjL     His  dcscriiition  of  the  paLaoe  rineil 
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tired,  access  to  the  roof  is  easy  and  gives  a  view  of  the  city 

well  repays  the  toil  of  climbing.     The  southern  portion    of 

range  of    buildings  to   wliich  the  Sitt  Mazli   belongs  consists 

>ne  large  lofty  hall  in  the  centre  and  of  a  series  of  rooms  on  each 

i^.     In  fmnt  of  this  hall  a  wide  veranda  formerly  faced  the 

Mazli,  with   a  brofid  sloping  platform  leading  to   the  entrance 

the  quadrangle.     From   this    veranda,   which   ended   in  lofty 

:;enic  arches,  the  hall  is  entered  by  an  arched  doorway   in  the 

■Cj  immediately  facing  which,  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall, 

small   octagonal   mom    whose    Hoor  is    raised   a   few    inches 

B  the  main  room.     This  raised  room  was  probably  intended  for 

Iring,  as  frntn  it  ho  cimld  overlook  bis  nobles  assem})led  in  state 

»tiugs.     Of  the  veranda  nutiiing  remains  but  the  west  archway. 

.  rest  of  the  structure,  including   two  fine  entrance   columns, 

)ly  of   teakwuod  to  ^udgo   from   the  circular  pedestals,   havt* 

fallen  or  been  knocked  down  and  the  wood  carried  away.    The 

of  the  hall  is  still  entire,  as  well  as  the  roof  of  the  side  rooms. 

_  terraced  t(:»p  of  this  building  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  ruins 

tlio  Ark-killab.     Remains  of  China  vessels  found  in  this  hall  have 

the  range  of  buildings  the  name  of  the  Chiui  Mchel  or  China 

It  is  also  known  as  the   Granary,  as    remains  of    grain 

were  found  in  ifci     Neither  of  these  is  its  true  name ;  the  true 

and  the  ase  of  the  hall   are  unknown.     It  seems  in  every 

most  suited  fur  a  roccption-hall,    but   BijApur   tradition 

to  t.lu*  Gagan   Mehel  closo  by  as  the  Hall  of  Audience,  where 

If  lies  were  held.     It  may  have  been  a  banquoting-hall, 

th  1  account  Cor  the  china  aud   gmin.     No  room  in  any 

paliico    can    compare   with  it  for  size  and  loftiness.     With 

ipluudid   veranda  in   front  it  must  have  been  a  princely  hall. 

uppctr  rooms  on  each    wing   are   interesting  from  the  fine  series 

u'ches    which    support    the    roof   and    divide    the    wings    into 

apartments.     The  Chiui  Mehel  or  Granary  has  been  turned  into 

fur  the  Collector  and  his  assistants  and  for  the  Judge  and 

linate  judgf. 

["he  Auaud  Mehel  or  Joy  Palace,  which  stands  facing  north,  in  the 

•ottKeArk-knijih  was  built  by  Ibrahim  II   (1580-1  G2r.)  in  1589. 

one  of  the  hand.somest  palaces  iu  Bijsipur,  but  like  all  the  others 

lined.     It  has  a  centre  and  a  wing,  and  is  four  storeys  high 

,u>n  front  pUtform  about  ten  feet  high,  reached  ateacli  end 

'  n  Imiad  flight  of  stone  steps.    This  platform  runs  along  the  fnmt  of 

central  face  of  the  pahice  which  consists  of  a  spacious  veranda 

wing  on  the  platform  by  a  lofty  central  audi  Hmitller  side  archways. 

roof  of  this   veranda  has  been  destroyed  for  its  wood  and  iho 

les  sttjod  unsupported  for  yeftrs.     Lately  new  arches   have  Ixsen 

"joining  them  with   the  main  building  and    ensuring    their 

less.     From   the  veranda  anotiier  lofty  archway  led  intn  the 

hall  of  the  palace  which  was  open  to  the  roof  and  cndcnl  in 

other  arches  of  nearly  equal  size,  which  divided  the  central 

into    three    parts.      The   rooS    was    throughout    beautifully 

kmonted    in    stucco-work,  while  the  central  wall  opposite  tho 

inco  seems  to  have  been    inlaid    with    coloured    stones    and 

icutud  with  inscriptions  and  paintings,  ftunt  signs  of  which 
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called  the  Dad  Mebel  or  Ad&lat  Mehel.  To  make  it 
ssible  from  the  royal  residence,  a  covered  passage  was.  carried 
piers  across  the  moat  and  connected  it  with  the  Ark-kilidh. 
eo,  as  is  locally  related,  the  Moghal  emperor  Shd,h  Jahan  (1G27« 
bliged  the  king  to  build  a  Palace  of  Justice  inside  the  citadel, 
er  Justice  Palace  was  kept  as  the  place  of  deposit*  for  two 
from  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  which  had  been 
light  to  Bijapur  some  time  before  by  Mir  Muhammad  Salli 
'ittnadani.  Th©  bridge  joining  the  palace  with  the  Ark-killah  was 
len  destroyed,  the  piers  being  left  standing  as  th^  are  at  present. 
•he  relic  saved  this  building  from  the  destruction  that  fell  on  other 
s,  and  to  this  day  it  remains  probably  as  {t  was  loft  by  Saltd,n 

?he  ground  plan  of  the  Asar  Mehel  is  a  rectangle  13o  feet  long  by 

broad,  and  consists   of  a  ground-lToor  and  an  upper  storey,  in? 

ich  are  the  chief  rooms.     It  opens  east   in  a  lofty  veranda  120 

)..„^  by  thirty-three  feet  wide  running  the  whole  length  of  the 

The  roof  which  is  of  painted  wood   is  supported  on  four 

:ak  pillars  thirty-five  feet  hfgh  and   four  feet  m  diameter  at 

ise.     These   beams  are  dressed  into  an  octagonal  sliape  and 

art  curiously-shaped   Avooden  brackets  on  which    the  flat  roof 

its.     From  this  vex*anda  a  broad  Hight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  tho 

BT  storey.     The  first  room  entered  is  a  noble  hall  eighty-one  feet 

f,  twenty-seven  feet  broad,  and  twenty  feet  high,  lighted  by  thro© 

windows  opening  on  the  moat.     Th«  walls  are  of  plain  masonry 

with  niches,  and  tho  roof  is  of  dark  stained  wood  resting ou 

cross  beams  of  the  same  colour.     At  either  end   is  an  afchway 

hich  are  the  doors>  while  the  anplTe  of  the  arch   above  ia  filled 

jth  a  wooden  screen  still  entire.     In  the   centre  of  the  east  end  of 

lis  room  a  doorway  leads  to  a   small  balcony  overlooking  the  front 

jranda.     Tho  roof  is  borne  by  three  wooden  columns  fifteen  feetbigh 

tho  front  is  oruamonted  by  a  wooden  trellis  work  railing  about 

feet  high.     Tho  walls   and  ceiling  of  thi.s  balcony  wore  richly 

'  tuid  most  of  this  gilding  is  untouched.     To  the  right  and  left 

entrance  are  doorways.     ITie  door  on  the   left  opens  into  the 

slic  room  which  is  locked,  except  during  the  yearly  festival,  when 

le  committ(ie  open  the  door  and  strew  tho  room  with  flowers.    The 

>r  on  the  right  leads  to  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  which  is  a  miscellaneous 

lection  of  cariK't?,  tapestry,  velvet   hangings,  ftnd  other  relics  of 

eJv  together  with  a  number  of  brass  and  copper 

cii-_,  '0  very  qnaint,  and  all  said  to  have  boon  brought 

>m   other  palaces.      Formerly    many    manuscripts    relating    to 

ijipur  were  here,  but  they  have  been  carried^ away  and  all  trace 

thom  lost.     These  mauusoripts  are  apparently  the  same  as  the 

>llection  of  old  Persian  and  Anibir  manuscripts  which  in  1853  wcro 

it  from  Bijapur  to  tho  Court  of  Directors  to  be  placed  in  the  Eaat 

ia  House.    The  msnus«ripts  are  said  to  have  been  the  reraainB  of  a 
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Royal  Library,  which  with  othor  valuables  seems  to  have 
bestowod  by  the  Bij.ipur  kings  on  the  Asar  Mehel.     In  the  decays 
bailding^s  which  marked  the  ManUha  rule  in  Bijapar,  some  of  tl 
tnanuscripts  were  damaged  by  moths,   rats,  and  white  ants,  anj 
some  especially  the  more  showy  ones  were  stolen  and  sold  by 
needy  custodians  of  the  building  or  by  the  greedy  state  eervani 
who  bad  access  to  the  library.     These  volumes  remained  oncai 
for  till  I8-44  when  steps  were  taken  for  their  preservation,     Tht. 
were  catulogucd  both  in  Ilindastani  and  in  Enj^flish,  and  the    cat! 
loguos  were  sent  to  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  for  opinion  on  the  Eui 
pean  value  and  interest  of  the  works.     According  to  Dr.  Wilso 
the  collection  was  of  coni^iderable  value  and  on  his  recommendatic 
it  WHS  sent   to  the  India  Office.     After  an  examination   of  tht 
the  Librarian  of  the  Court  reported  that  the   mannscripts  formed 
•collection  made  by   the   Bijapur  kings  whose  seals  many  of  thei 
bore,  and  had  afterwards  passed  to  the  hands  of  Aurangaeb   v/hoi 
seal  also  frequently  occurred.     The  collection  was  almost   confin( 
to  religious  works  :  Taaar  or  oommentaries  on  the  Kurin  j  Und^ 
or  traditions   on  the  acta  and   sayings  of  Afuhammad ;   Kulaor 
divinity,  Waet  or  admonition,  Saluk  or  religious  conduct  and  t1 
like.     Some    works  were  on  law,  grammar,    Ingic,    met 
astrology,  and    arithmetic ;  tume  were  on  history,  nor   ^^ 
poetical  works  included  in  the   collection.     Except  one  or  two  the 
works  were  in  Arabic.^ 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  these  rooms  are  painted  with  landscaj 
and  figures  and  leaves,  the  prevailing  colour  of  each  room  being dii 
fereut,  iu  one  crimson  ana  black,  in  another  blue.  The  last  of  I 
rooms  ha<^l  a  portrait  of  SultJln  Mihmud,  which  the  zeal  of  theEniper 
Aurang^eb  defaced  so  that  it  cannot  be  recognized.  To  a  height 
four  or  five  feet  the  walls  of  this  room  woro  ornamented  by  seen* 
apparently  from  Biblical  history  and  western  mythology.  Time  ac 
neglect  make  it  difficult  to  discover  what  the  paintings  represei 
One  is  evidently  a  banquet-scene,  and  from  the  glass  vessels  me 
have  been  the  work  of  a  European  artist.  All  the  features  ha| 
been  defaced  and  daubed  with  cement,  but  the  rest  of  the  paintini 
are  entire  and  could  be  renewed.  The  doors  leading  into  tht 
rooms  are  inlaid  with  ivory  and  must  have  been  very  handsome.  Bl 
the  woodwork  is  now  old  and  shrunkeiij  and  the  ivory,  stained  at 
warped  with  age  and  heat,  has  dropped  out,  in  many  places  or  be 
picked  out  from  greed  or  mischief.  The  details  of  these  doors  ai 
the  carved  windows  and  verandas  of  the  palace,  show  that  tl 
wood-carvers  of  Bijdpur  were  little  behind  its  masons  in  the  peculii 
excellence  of  their  work.  How  exquisite  must  have  been  the  wo< 
work  of  the  other  palaces  when  the  wood  work  in  a  building  by 
menus  the  handsomest  or  most  favourite  is  so  beautiful.  In  fn 
of  tho  palace  a  small  pond  twenty-five  yafds  long  sixty  ya 
broad  and  six  deep,  draws  its  water  from  the  Begam  Lake  tuxd 
Torvi  conduit  and  has  still  an  unfailing  supply.  On  tho  edge ' 
this  pond,  near  tho  entrance  to  the  Mehel,   are  several  wondorfal 
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pge  slabs  of  green  stone  and  slate,  and  in  tho  front  veranda  is  a 

uantifnl    oblong   slab   of  shell    marble   said   to   have   come   from 

ihv.iJ    No  one  now  knows  why  these  stones  were  broug'ht  or 

rhat  they  were  mennt  for.     A  yearly   festival  in  honour  of   th& 

fopbet    Muhammad    is    held   in    this   palace  in    the    month    of 

ibi-ul-Avval.     Tho  festival  which  is  called  the  Asar  Urns  or  Relic 

'fia.ir  lasts  three  days.     On  the  first   day  or   SandK    Urua  tlie  people 

meot.     On    the   second    or   great   day,  called  Unis,  the    palace   is 

>rightened  with  coloured  and  white  lights,  and  all  Musalmans  present 

fed.     On  tho  third  day  or  Bashi  Urua,  tho  festival  ends  and 

people  leave.     The  fair  is  said   to  have   been  started  by  the 

sror  Annmgzeb  who  granted  £60  (Ra  600)  a  year  for  lighting 

laco  during  the   festival   and  for   feasting  the   people.     This 

ice  the  Inam   Commission   reduced  to  £^30  (Rs.  300)  a  year 

is  still  paid  by    tho  Critisli    G(tverument.     Tho  festival  is  * 

idcd  on  an  average  by  about  2O0O  people,  and,  except  during 

period  allotted  to   feasting   on  the  second  day,  the  whole  time 

supposed  to  be  devoted  to  religious   exercises  and  fasting.     The 

lie  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  five,  who  alone  are  allowed,  and 

ilj  during  the  festival,  to  enter  the  room  in  which  it  is  kept.     The 

~  I  hairs  are  ssiid  to  bo  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,    in  a  small  box  of 

ay  and  gold,  in  a  triangular  box,  enclosed  in  a  strong  bhtckwood 

No  one  living  has  seen  the  relic.     The  box  is  never  opened, 

the  account  of  how  it  is   kept  is  handed   down  by  hearsay.     In 

of  the  rooms  of  the  ground-floor   of  the   palace   is  a   somewhat 

jarious  wooden  model  of  the  mosr4ne  at  Medina.     In  this  room  also 

marble  slabs  possibly  from  the  Begara  Sdheb'a  tomb.- 

The  Mehtar  Mehel  is  about  650  yards  outside  of  the  south-cast 
»d  only  g^te  of  the   Citadel  on  the  right  side  of  the  AUapur  road. 
Jtrictly  it  is  not-a  palace,  but  the  ornamental  gateway  leading   to  a 
jue  and  garden.     Still  as  it  is  always  called  a  palace,  it  may  bo 
bed  as  one  and  described  here.     Tho  origin  of  the  building  and 
its  peculiar  name  is  disputed.    According  to  one  account  the  name 
leans  tho  Sweeper's  Palace,  and  of  tho  name-giving  sweeper  the 
)llowing  taJe   is   told.*     Ibrahim    I.   was   stricken  with    leprosy. 
iftor  trying  many  remedies  he  applied  to  an  astrologer  for  advice. 
IThe  a.strologer  told  him  that  if  ho  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
lUio    first   person    he   saw    on   waking  next   morning,  tho   money 
>ald      be    spent   in     works     of    charity,  and  the     king  would 
rer.     The  astrologer  meant  to  be  the  first  man  whom  the  king 
jnid    see    next    miming.     The    king  passed   a  restless   night, 
>8o  early,  and  on  going  out  the  first  person  he  saw  was  a  sweeper. 


Mrhtar . 


dcniiam  (.\Hiatic  Uose.ifchfis,  XITI.  444)  sayti  this  etnn«,   which  ho  calls  .Seng-l- 

,  whm  uonsitturetl  vor)-  valualilo,  .-uid  water  rubbed  on  it  was  snppoBed  to  liuva 

iiii^  virtue  (1811).    At  present  (1880)  the  6tone  is  no  longer  anything  but  a 

-'  ht  of  the  south  entrance  of  thia   pnlaco  nro  the  black  baaalt  colnmns^ 

(vhi'  ><n  oays  were  iH'eacntoil  tr>  Ati  Aili]  Shuh  I.  by  the  widow  of  R&ni  KAja 

>  'i'lioy  were  fonncrly  in  the  Ark  killAli  near  tho  entrance  and  thci\» 

liir(l  saw  tlicin.     For  years  they  have  boen  kept  in  the  Asar  Mehul, 

.Ml  piacod  by  Captain  Hart  in  1846. 

C'^pUktu  ^ykw  ia  Bom.  Lit.  iikK;.  Tnuta.  III.  63. 
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Following  the  advice  of  the  soothsayer,  the  king  called  the  sweeper  ai 
gave  him  a  treasury  order  for  a  largo  sum.  The  poor  uian^  thiiikil 
the  order  was  for  hia  oxecutiou,  at  first  hesitated  to  go>  but,  kaowii 
•that  resistance  was  idle,  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was  astoundc 
to  find  himself  the  owner  of  vast  wealth.     He  was  forced  to  ta 
the  gift.  And  being  unable  to  spend  it,  resoled  to  fulfil  the  yni 
man's  prophecy  and  build  a  mosque  which  would  eclipse  all 
buildings  in  Bijdpm*.     This  mosque  was  the   Mehtar  Mehel.     Thia 
legend  throws  back  the  date  of  construction  to  an  early  peric 
between   1534  and   1557.     Looking  at  the  other  buildings  whi^ 
belong  to  that  period,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  one,  so  lavisl 
ornamented,  could  have  been  built  at  so  early  a  date.     Besides 
building  is  not  a  mosque  but  a  gateway.     As  the  truth  of  the  \ci 
is  doubtful  the  styla  of  the    ornaments   and  the  carvinjjs  on 
*  walls  seem  to  point  to  the  ^nie  of  the  Ibnlhim   Roza  (1590  - 1  (Ji 
■when  the  decorative  art  of   Bijapur  was  at  its  best.     This  peril 
agrees    with  a  second  account  which   assigns  the  building   to  j 
certain   Mehtttr   Grada^   who  is  stated    to    have  been    a    minist 
of   Ibrahim  II.     Nothing   has  been  discovered  regarding  IVleht 
Gada  and  only  some  local  accounts  attribute  the  building  to  hi 
A  third  account,  also  current  in  the  city,  i»  that  the  gateway  ai 
mosque   were  built   by   a  head  ©r  MehtAr  among  the  fakirs 
Musalman  beggars.     The  story  is  that  during  the  reign  of  Ibrih 
II.  Bijapur  wai  BO  prosperous  that  a  beggOT  was  hardly  to  be  see 
and  the  king  was  unable  to  distribute  the  sum  ho  usually  set  ap« 
for  alms.     To  prevtnt  any  harm  happening  to  the  kingdom  from 
want  of  charity  the  money  was  ha*ded  to  the  community  of  faJcif 
of  whom  Mehtar  Gada  was   the  chiaf,  and  that  it  should   still 
applied  to  purposes  of  religion,  the  mosque  and  entrance-hall  nc 
known  as  the  Mehtar  Mehel  were  built  aud  call^  afttir  the  cl 
fakir.     This  account,  like  the  others,  is  purely  legendary. 

Exclusive  of  the  projecting  windows  the  Mehtar  Mehel  form»] 
square  of  twenty-four  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  minarets  is  si.Tty  fe 
high.     For  its  want  of  size   the    richness    of  oruarnent   and    t\ 
beauty   of    detail  fully   make    up.      On    the  ground-Hoor   is 
entrance-hall  with  a  staircase  leading  to  the  principal  room  abot 
The  roof  of  the  hall  ie  of  handsome  carved   stone,  supported 
ornamental  stone  brackets  springing  from  the  corners  of  the  rooi 
With   its  panels  and  brackets,  this  ceiling  closely  resembles  t| 
carved  wooden  roofs  so  often  met  in  eastern  houses ;  only  that 
this  ceiling  the  details  aro  in  stone.     The  stone  roof  of  the  upt 
room  is  one  of  the  most  curious   features  in  the  building.     It  is 
and  is  apparently  supported  on  what  might  b*  termed   masaC 
cross-beams  of  stone   two   feet  square.     Those  beams,  which 
formed  of  several  blocks  of  stone,  stretch  across  the  room   witht 
visible  support.     Aud  as  the  walls  of  the  Mehel  are  too  thin 
act  as  buttresses  to  what  otherwise  might  bo  considered  a  cleve 
designed    flat    arch,  the  "whole  is  mysterious  and  has  not    he 
explained.      No  doubt   the  plan  is  simple,  btit  t^e  architect 
been  able  to  hide  it  completely,  and  the  roof  remains  a  puzzle 
engineers.     On  this  room  the  decorative  skill  of  the  architect 
been  moat  lavishly  spent.     The  roof  is  most  beautifully  carved. 
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an  each  side  of  the  room  stone  balconies  stand  oat  a  few  feet  from 
the  walla,  and  tho  cornices  brackets  and  eaves  of  these  balconies 
■TR  most  richly  omatneQted  with  flowers,  fruit,  and  arabesque 
Mttems  cut  in  stone,  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  art  of  carving. 
From  a  little  distance  the  brackets  resemble  beautifully  carved 
wtxvd.  The  material  is  a  slate,  which  must  have  been  brought  from 
'  -  <]?  Mice,  as  there  is  no  slate  within  fifty  miles  of  Bijapur. 
:  !  I  ijiore  than  200  years  open  to  the  climate,  the  lines  of 
■  .ire  as  clear  as  if  cut  only  the  other  day.  Above  this  room 
IL-  lijiTuce  of  the  Mehol  is  surrounded  by  a  pierced  stone 
hAlustrade,  from  whoso  northern  or  road-side  corners  rise  two 
ml  her  pretty  minarota.  According  to  Mr.  Fergusson  in  elegance 
iif  finish  and  beauty  of  design,  the  ornament  of  the  Mehtar 
Mfhel  it  equal,  if  not  superior  toanythinp^in  Cai»o.  lu  comparison 
nth  its  tU'tails  the  details  of  tho  Alhambra  are  common.'  On 
acconafc  of  the  essentially  wooden  character  of  the  stone 
orrjamenta  Mr.  FergusBon  assigns  the  Mehtar  Mehel  to  an  early 
dafo  (about  1540).  He  states  that  when  this  building  was 
i;  "  '..-n  the  Moslems  had  clearly  little  experience  in  stone 
L~.  _    and  as  little  knowledge   of   their  own   later  style.     Mr. 

son  seems  never  tO  have  seen  the  building.     He  was  judging 
photographs  and    plans,  accurate  n©  doubt,   but  failing  to 
r  some  of  the  most  important  details  of  the  building,  notably 
perfectly  flat  roof  of  the  second  floor  room.     Th«  skill  with 
h  tho  ornaments  are  carved  shows  that,  if  tho  Mehel  were  built 
early  time  the   art  of  stone-carving   had  advanced  rapidly 
city.     And  as,   till  the    Ibrahim  Roza  was  made  in  1(.J2G, 
tber  buildiug  was  so  exquisitely  ornamented  as  this  Mehel,  the 
mnat  have  disappeared  in  the  interval.     It  is    unlikely  that  tho 
most  ornate  buildings  in  Bijapur  should  be  separated  by  over 
,  rears.     It  is  more  natural  to  conclude  that  both  are  specimens 
tbe  architecture  of  Bijapur  when  stone  decoration  was  at  its 
t.     The  carvings  on  tho  columns  of  the  inner  colonnade  of  tho 
m  Boza  have  also  been  imitated  from  a  wooden  original.     It 
probable  that  a  caprice  in  omamentiag  tho  Roza  should  havo 
lome  part  of  the  design  of  the  humbler  Mehel,  the  architect  trying 
far  ne  could  imitate  wood-carving  in  stone.    Still  until  the  date 
building  is  discovered  it  is   impossiblgto  fix  with  certainty 
lod  of  Bijapur  art  to  which  the  Mehtar  Mehel  belongs.     Tho 
que,  to  which  the  Mehel  is  the  entrance,  is  a  small  low  bnilding 
it  tie  architectural  importance.     Its  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
higldy  polished  black  basalt  columns  of  the  arches  and  the  wall 
left  of  the  mtiirdb  or  prayer  niche  which  is  decorated  witji 
•  cnt  in  tho  stone.    These  designs  are  curioos  and  interesting, 
tlio  decorations  themselves,  but  for  the  skilful  manner 
extremely  hard  stone  has  been  cut  and  polished,  the 
delicate  lines  of  the  carving  being  perfectly  clean  and  sharp. 

All  tho  other  palaces  in  the  city  are  crumbling  ruins.     Of  the 
s  of  Khawas  Khan  and  of  Afzul  Khiin,  tho  latter  so  familiar 
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to  readers  of  Tara,  little  more  than  bare  walla  are  left.  Of  pri 
palaces  the  best  example  is  the  Chini  Mchel,  in  broken  grounrl 
the  east  of  the  Fateh  gate  road  about  three  hundred  yards  noiith 
'  the  Ark-killdh.  As  the  roof  and  main  walla  are  entire  this  ^n 
fair  idea  of  the  residences  of  the  Bijapiir  nobles.  This  building 
being  made  into  a  residence  for  the  First  Aflsistant  Collector. 

Of  tho  many  handsome  palaces  bnilt  at  Nauraspnr  aboat  fi 
miles  to  the  west   of  the  city  daring  the  reign  of  ITarahim 
(1580-1626)  only  one  remains  fairly  entire.     It  is  locally  cailed  tht> 
Nanras  or  Sangit  Mehel,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Bijapur 
In  front  is  a  large  central  Saracenic  arch  and  smaller  lancet-sha 
side  arches  lead  into  corridors  separated  from  tho  main   hall 
another  set  of  arches  of  similar  size.     All  are  entire.     Though  m^ 
of  the  palace  is  a  mass  ofrruin,  with  here  and  there  an  arch 
among  tho  stones,  the  general  appearance  is  pleasing.     In  front 
a  large  fountain   and  reservoir   fed  from  the   Torvi  condnit. 
small  stream  encircles  the  palace  on  two  sides,  and  surrounding 
about  100  yards  off  a  lofty  wall  secures  privacy.  With  the  hills  ru 
Nauraspur  in  the  back-ground  and  the  rains  of  other  palaces 
every  aide  the  situation  of  the  Sangit  Mehel  is  extremely  pictaresqi 

IU.-MOSQUES. 

Iue,  the  largest  mosque  in  the  Deccan,  is  in 
)out  1200  yards  east  of  the  citadel  and  to 
south  of  the  Allapur  gnte  road.  It  is  said  to  have  been  bes 
abont  1537  (h.  043)  ^  by  Ali  Adil  Shdh  I.  and,  though  both  he 
all  the  later  kings  paid  much  attention  to  it,  it  was  never  6nished 
the  minarets,  which  should  crown  the  end  of  each  wing,  remaincii 
nnbuilt.  The  outside  of  the  mosquo  is  somewhat  gi*im.  On  tho 
north  and  south  sides  solid  lofty  durk-gray  walls  are  relieved  at 
intervals  by  the  arched  openings  of  a  corridor  which  runs  round 
the  building  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  Above,  resting 
on  the  centre  of  tho  western  part  of  the  building,  rises  the  dome 
surmounted  by  the  usual  crescent  but  ^vithout  any  minaret.  As. 
now  stands,  the  mosquo  is  a  rectangle  about  400  feet  from  east  i 
west  and  280  from  north  to  south.  The  main  entmnco  is  on  timi 
east  Bide,  but  the  most  used  entrance  is  on  the  north,  to  whieli  i^ 
broad  iiight  of  stone  steps  leada,  tho  steps  being  flanked  bj 
porch  ending  in  a  handsome  square  tower  about  forty  feet  hif 
As  originally  designed  the  mosque  would  apparently  have  bt 
open  on  the  east  side,  and  would  thus  have  consisted  of  a  be 
and  two  wings.  In  1G86,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  Atiranj 
is  said  to  have  bnilt  the  fourth  sitlo,  and  raised  an  ornamei 
gateway,  with  four  minarets,  as  tho  main  entrance.*  The  Baja' 
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*  Bird  in  Jour,  Bom,  Branch  Roy.  As.  Soo.  I,  377.    This  ie  the  4at«  in  the 
tion.    Aa  Ali  did   not  come  to  the  throne  till  li')57  he  must  have  bepun  the  i 
during  tm  father's  lifetime.     Moor  (Little's  Detacliuieut,  317)  bays  SiiltiLii  \Ji 
Ixigan  the  moaqiic,  hut  thia  is  an  error. 

'^  It  is  also  tsuid  that  this  entrance  gate  was  built  before  thfl  capture  of  tbo 
and  that  Aurnngzub  for  kooig  reAson  refused  to  use  it,  und  had  a  new  entrance  m 
for  liiuiaclf  at  one  side  of  tho  gateway.     No  trace  of  tbiti  doorway  rentuius  ;  it 
pofinibly  built  uji  in  biter  years. 
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ISAMm  is  reported  to  have  built  tho  side  walls  which  nixite  tho 
!  luosquo   with   the  east  wall.     The  building  now  forms  a 
I  rectangle*.     Tho   main  or  eastern  gateway  enters  on  a  large 
qiuwJrangle  the  three  sides  of   which  are  the  mosque,  and  in  the' 
ceutre  is  a  large  fountain  and  reservoir  now  dry.  Opposite  the  gateway 
the    main  hall  of  tho  mosque  opens  on  the  quadrangle    by    seven 
i\  S.'irjicouic  arclips,  each  27'  9"  in  span  and  25'  in  height  from 
1  of  tho  floor,  the  centre  arch   being  richly  ornameut-od   in 
iBtucuo  work,  with  a  d<>licate  arabesque  pattern.     This  hall,  which  is 
jS57feotbr(»ad  by  145  foi«t  long,  with  a  frontage  o£  seven  arches,  has 
1%  row  of  arches  five  deep,  the  pillars,  which  support  tho  arches 
land  domed  roof,  forming  solemn  and  striking  aisles.     The  hall  covers 
linorv  than  37,000  square  feet  or  about  the  same  as  a  small  modia>val 
•n  cathudral.     If  the  fifty-six  fee^  loug  wings  are  added  tho 
the  square  equals  that  of  the  largest  European  cathedral, 
phe  columns  in  tho  main  building  divide  the  floor  into  forty-five 
|ual  squares,  each  27'  9"  in  diameter,  and,  in  the  centre,  twelve 
juares  are  occupied  by  the  space  below  the  dome  which  covers  a 
«  of  soventy-fivG  feet.     A  series  of  black  borders  divides  tho 
_    led  cement  floor    into   spaces,^   each   large    enough    for  one 
Jrshipper  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  chequered  or  tessolatod 
trenient,    which    harmonizes  well  with  the  interior.     The  main 
kaUdtng  has  2286  such  spaces,  so  that   taking  into  account   the 
»rea  covered  by   the  two  wings,  without  trenching  on   tho  open 
iQiidraQglc,   the  mosque  has   room   for  nearly  4000  worshippers, 
of    the    unfinished      wings    opens      inwards     by      Beven 
of  27'  9"  sjwin  and    of   e^jual  depth ;    the  floor  was  never 
iQisbcdj  and  is   still  tho   original    rongh  stono    pavement.      Tho 
lost  beautiful  feature   in  the  building  is  the  dome.     This,  though 
than  half  the  diameter  of  the  Boli   Gumbaz  dome,   57    feet 
of  124,  makes    up  for  want  of  size  by  extreme  elcganco. 
120  feet  from  the  floor  and  covers   an  area  seventy-five 
rsqnare.     By  the  contraction  of  space,  through  the  double  serieg 
Jt»gona  described   in  tho   account  of   tho  Boli  Gumbaz,   the 
lister  of  the  circle  on  which  the  dome  rests  is  reduced  to  fifty- 
ren  feet.     Both  outside  and  inside  it  is  the  handsomest  dome  in 
Mjipur.     Indeed  it  is  hard  to  say  which  view  is  the  better,  as  the 
1  inside  are  so  true  and  correspond  so  well  with  the  outer  lines, 
it  ia  equally  graceful  from   every   point.     Outside  tho   dome 
on  ft  small  square  rising  out  of  tho  broad  Tlat  roof  of  the 
|ao,  and  having  its  sides  pierced  externally  with  open  arches, 
lo  immediately  round  the  base  is  a  small  ornamental  balustrade 
Ith  minarets  at  intervals  on  each  face.^    The  arches  of  the  central 


Tbeae  «pace8  nT'miuLiiiIl/U  are  Boid  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  A^iran^eb. 
",  tn  Jour.  Bom.  Hruiich  Roy.  Aa.  Soc  I.  379.  AurangHib  is  charged  with  having 
tlio  nio«quo  of  velvet  bangingd  aud  carpets  anrl  of  a  Urge  ruby  hnng  by  a 
•liver  chain  from  the  injiide  of  tho  dome  (Sydenham  in  As.  Res.  XIII.  441). 
I  dome  waa  struck  by  lightning  eonic  forty  or  fifty  yearw  ago,  and  the  hole 
I  atill  riaible  at  the  baae.  The  inoa<iue  was  full  at  the  time  but  no  one  waa 
Kfiuirh  •••-vera!  were  injured.  Moor  (Little's  Detaehment,  377)  says  the  front 
has  been  shivorod  by  liyhtiiiug.  Ho  must  refer  to  tho  projectinjf 
Li  (alleu  away  in  front,  due  puwibly  iu  lightuiug.  The  rw*t  of  thu 
ii«  u  uuku-med. 
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sqiiare  on  wliich  tbo  dome  rests  were  formerly  onmnefBip' 

seUinp  of  enamelled   bine  and  yellow  tile*  some  of  irhlrh  r  i 
Immediately  opposite  this  square  is  the  in«fcni6  or  prav- r;  i 
*tbe  west  wall,  gorgeously  decorated  in  black  and  i^ld,  v 
Persian  inscriptions  in  pold  letters  on  a  lapis-lazuli  ground. 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  taken  from,  ihe  Diw&n-i-Uafiz  ."- 

L-Pat  no  tnut  in  life :  it  U  BhorC 
IL— Thii  passing  world  luia  no  rest. 
IIL— The  world  pleases  the  senses. 
rV-Iii/e  is  the  best  of  gifts,  but  it  lasts  not. 

v.— Malik  Takub,  a  servant   of  the  mosque  and  the  alBTe  of 
Salta'n  Malunud  flniabed  the  Mosque. 
VL— This  gilding  and  ornament  wero  done  by  order  otSoUa'S 
Mahmud  Adil  Sbab,  A.E.  1045  <a.(>.i&3C>. 

Round  the   mosque,   abput   thirty   feet  above  groand,  a 
opens  externally  through  a  series  of  arched  windowa.     Ft 
corridor  light  passes  into  the  interior  through  a  number  of  wiorfw 
of  pierced  stone  work,  beautifully  carved  in  a  variety  of  p«««>-™i^ 
Flights  of  steps  lead  from  the  corridor  to  the  broad  flat  re- 
couimands  a  fine  view  of  the  city.     The  mosque  is  still  pst'i. 
Musalmans  of  the  city,  and  the  call  to  prayer  may  be  heard  ; 
in  the  time  of  the  monarchy. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  Ark-kill.ih^  about  1 30  yards  south-eft  of 
the  Anand  Mohel,  a  lofty  wall  encloses  the  Macca  mosqae,  sooJWd 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  correct  imitation   di^the  tnosqiw  ^ 
Macca.     It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  as  well  as  the  smallest  mrwqn««T9 
Bijapur,  little  more  than  thirty  feet  square  (32'  8"  by  30' 
the  details  so  minute  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a   toy-L-.-: ,      J 
It  stands  in  tlie  centre  of  a  paved  yard,  and  is  surrounded  bj  nl 
arched  corridur  supporting  a  terrace,  whicb  runs  round  the  mtiflqntl 
on  a  level  with  the  rooi     The   stone  is  a  dark-brown  amygdaloid,! 
but  the  colli u) us  of  the  arches  are  so  delicate  that,  in  spir 
dull   colour,   in   no   building   in  Bij<ipur  does  tho    stone 
well.     Tho  front  is  of  fivo  arches  of  4'  3"  span,  rather  mon* 

than  usu!il,  and  without  the  graceful  curve   at  the   spring   ■w - 

one  of  tho  chief  beauties  of  the   Bijdpur  arch.     The  central  uret 
as  usual  is  decorated  with  an  ornaraeutal  patt-ern  cut  in   tin 
The  mosqne  inside  is  five  arches  deep,  and  is  therefore  diri' 
twenty-five  squares  each  4'  3"   in  diameter.     In  the  ct  ; 
these  squares  are  covered  by  the  dome  which   is  a  fi 
special  mtercst.     Tho  arches   are  only  7'  3"  high  from  the  rioor  oi 
the  moscjue.     The  prayer-niche  is  adorned  with  beautifully  canr«a 
mosques,  domes,  and  swinging-lamps  clearly  and  sharply  cut  in  tie 
polished  stone.     In  front  of  the  mosque  the  eaves  and  suji' 
brackets  form  a  rather  pretty   cornica     The  stone  is  a  l 
slate,  somewhat  like  the  stone  used  in  the  windows  of  tho  Alehw 
Mehel,  and  the  prev.<viling  ornament  is  a  hanging  bulb  cut  so  sromU 
as  to  bave  a  very  pretty  effect.     From  each  bulb  hangs  a  smftll 
ring,  apparently  to  fasten  lights  to,  and,  as  every  bracket  has  t«v) 
bulbs  and  thebracketsare  numerous,  the  place  when  lighted  most  hVFP 
been  very  pretty.     From   the  terrace  to  the  east  of  tho  mosque  ri*e 
two  tapering  circular  towers  whose  tops  were  originally  covers 
with  a  roof  of  which  the  projecting  eaves  alone  remain.     A  Bpirt* 
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formerly  led  to  the  top  but  it  too  liaa  been  destroyed  for 

Bako  of  the  woocL     These  towers  are  said  never  to  have  been 

3  prayer-calling  towers  and   to   be  merely  imitations  of  two 

towers.     According  to  local  tradition  this  mosqae  was  built 

famous  Haji  Pir  Mhabrai  Khandait,  who   is  said  to  havo  taken 

his   residence   in   Bijtipur  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 

The  general  style  of  the  building  and  its  architectui-al 

seem   to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  II.  {1380-1626),     It 

perhaps   built   under  the    supervision   of    Malik  Sandal,    the 

litoct  of  the  Ibrahim  Roza,  in  honour  of  tho  Fir,^  on  the  site  of  a 

jne  built  by  tho  Pir  who  lies  buried  close  by.     According  to  the 

^,-  about    the  year  a.d.  1305  (a.ii.  704),  Pir  Mhabrai  Khandait, 

his  son  and  a  considerable    body  of  armed  followers,  arrived 

the  place  now  known  as  Bijapur  ant^  took  up  his  residence  close 

the  present  Ark-killah,  where  were  a  number  of  Hindu  temples.' 

le  country  was  held  by  the  Rajas  of  Mangalvedha  thirteen  miles 

>ath-east  of  Pandharpur  and  tho   town,   or   rather  collection  of 

llages,  seomstohave  been  a  stronghold  of  Hinduism.     The  peoplo 

sd  tho  presence  of  Musalmaus,  but  the  Musalmans  were  well 

and  held  their  own  in  numerous  quarrels.     As  they  could  not 

ive  them  away,  the  villagers  resolved  to  starve  the  Musalmans  out, 

sed  to  sell  or  give  them  anything,  and  drove  all  their  cattle  to 

.  distance.     They  forgot  that  several  sacred  cows  or  bulls  wandered 

jnt  the  temple  enclosures.     One  of  these  the  Musalmdns,  as  they 

ild  get  no  meat  in  any  other  way,  seized  and  killed.     This  act  of 

lege  80  enraged  the  Hindus  that  they  rose  in  a  body  and  in  the 

lit  the  saint's  son  and  several  of  his  followers  were  slain.     When 

riot  was  ovgr  the  saint  was  summoned  before  the  Raja  Bijanrclv, 

id  asked  why  he  had  killed  a  sacred  animal.     He  replied  that  ho 

id  his  followers  were  starving  and  they  had  no  resource  bnt  to 

Ull  it.     At  the  same  time  he  declared  they  did  not  know  the  aninml 

ras  a  sacred  cow,  and,  as  it  had  proved  to  be  sacred,  he  promised  to 

Jring  it  to  life  again.     He  gathered  the  bones,  repeated  a  charm, 

ind  tho  cow  sprang  up  alivo.     Tho   Raja  was  astounded   at  such 

proof  of  tho  saint's  power   and  allowed  him    to  stay  at   Bijapur. 

to  also  presented  him  with  the  plot  of  ground  on  which   tho  Macca 

Josque  stands,  that  he  might  bo  able  to  practise  his  religion.     Tho 

surrounded  the  plot  with  a  large  wall  and  built  a  mosque,  on 

site  of  which,   it  is  possible,  the  Macca  mosquo  has  been  built. 

old  almost    illegible   Kiinarcse  deed   is  shown  by  the  saiut'a 

-called  descendants  as  the  original  deed  granted  by  Bijanrav.      In 

Jc  courtyard  of  the  temple-like  building  in  the  Ark-killAh,  sometimes 

kUed  the  Agnlhar,  a  low  dome  is  shown  as  the  place  whore  tho 

int'a  son  and  hia  followers  were  buried.^      This   Ganj  Shahid  or 

irtyr   Group  as  it  may  be  called,  gives  a  slight  air  of  pi-obability 

thy  story,  as  this  llindu-liko  building  may  well  be  one  of    tho 

rlieat  urchitectui-al  efforts  of  tho  Musalmdn  invaders.     The  saint 
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[*  Moor,   Sydctnham.  and  Bird  all  state  that  the  moaquc  vna  built   by  Ali  Adil 
1..  on  what  grounds  is  not  aitixirent.     Tho  details  sc«n  to  belong  to  a  later 
iixi,  >  Jonr.  Bom.  Branch  Koy.  As,  Soc  L  374. 

!•  Jouf,  BoiD.  Braoch  Koy,  Aa,  Soc,  1.374. 
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himself  lioB  buried  near  the  Macca  mosque.     His  and  the 

Sbahid  were  tho  only  tombs  in  the  Ark.kilUh  during  the  day^ 
the  nionarcliy. 

•   Facing-  the  causeway  leading  across  the  onter  moat  to  the  west 
the  Ark-killilh,  is  the  mosque  called  Malika  Jahdn's,  in  honour  of  tl 
pnncess  nf  that  naraoj  daughter  of  Ibrahim  IL  (lit80-102t>),  by  wht 
it  was  built  in  1587.     Tho  mosqno,  which  has  a  front  of  6ve  arch« 
stands  on  a  plfttform  about  four  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which,  a? 
in  front  of  the  mosque,  is  a  large  fountain  and  reservoir  fonnei 
connected    with    the    Begtim  Laka     The  building  is  a  very    fii 
specimen  of  the  more  delicate  phase   of  BijApnr  architecture.     Tl 
columns  of  the  arches  are  very  elegant,  and   tho  stucco  work 
extremely  good.     Tho  carnng  of  the  stone  cornice  in  front   of 
mosque  will  bear  comparisoj^  with  any  other  stone  work  in  the  cit 
^rhe   portion   which  encircles  tho    minarets  is  particularly 
Those  minarets  which  rise  from   the  face  of  the  mosque  are  vt 
graceful,  and,  running  along  the  roof  between  them,  was  formei 
a  beautifully  carved  pierced  stone  balustrade  set  ofE  with  miniat 
minarets  in  the  centre.     Most  of  this  balustrade  has  now  fallen, 
enough  remains  to  show  how  exquisite  the  whole  must  have  bt 
For    lightness    and   elegance  this  Malika  Jahdn  mosque  compi 
fevourably    with    any    other    specimen    of  Deccan  Muhammada 
architecture. 

To  the  right  of  tho  road  which  skirts  tho  Ark-killah  on  the  south,] 
building  of  rather  curious  shape  on  examination  is  foimd   to   be 
double-storeyed  mo.sqne,  the  mosque  proper  being  on    the  upper 
storey  and  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.     The  building 
small   about  twenty  feet  square  and  forty  feet  to  the   top  of  tl 
dome,  which  is  one  of  the  few  melon-shaped  domes  still  entire, 
mosque  which  lias  a  front  of  three  arches  is  built   on  the  west  ei 
nf  the  high  platform,  ami  is  reached  by  a  narrow  wall  stairwi 
Tho  arches  and    interior  are   of  exquisitely    carved  cut-stone ; 
crispness  and  finish  the  tracery  is  not  surpassed  in  Bijiipur.  Tho  re 
is  oruameutod  by  a  number  of  delicate  stone  minarets,  and,  at 
back  of  tho  dome,  the  projecting  cove,  which  forms  the  mc}irdb 
prayer  niche,  is  crowned   by  four  minarets  which  quaintly   dust 
round  the  bcUse  of  the  dome.     A  lengthy  Persian  inscription  over 
doorway  I'ecords  that  tho  mosquo  was  built  about  1G08  by  Na^ 
Etabar  Khiin,  minister  to  Ibrahim  II. 

About  160  yards  south-west  of  Ali  II.'s  unfinished  tomb,   close, 
tho  rffud  which  skirts  the  Ark-killuh  outer  moat,  is  a  mosque 
unliuisbed  courtyard  locally  known  as  the  Bukhara  mosquo.      Itl 
said  to  havo  been  built  (1580-1590)  by  the  famous  Chdnd  Bibi  foi 
Bukhara   family.     Little  is  known   about  it,  and  the  name  is  gii 
on  the  authority  of  a  Persian  inscription  over  the  doorway, 
mosque  is  in  a  large  square  once  enclosed  by  a  row  of  archways  ^ 
which  only  those  on  tho  south  and  east  are  left.     In  the  centre 
tho    east    side    is    a  handsome    gateway  of  polished  green-stoi 
ornamented  with  carvings,  while    above    the  door  is    a    Persii 
in.scription  also  cut  in  a  poUshed  green-stone  slab.     The  carvi 
brackets  and  the  eaves  over  this  doorway  aro  beautifully  shaj 
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Illy  finished.     Entering  by  the  gateway  the  enperior  style       Chapter' 
lanil  tiuiah  of  the  architecture  of  the  tnosqne  at  once  dniw  attention.  piImi 

I  The  buililing  is  not  large,  only  three  arches  long  and  three  arches 
idoep.  But  the  carving  of  the  brackets  and  corbels  which  bear  thtf 
front  eaves  is  exquisite.  Four  large  brackets  and  smaller  ones 
between  are  beautiful  specimens  of  carving.  The  arches  within  the 
building  are  very  handsome,  and  the  stucco  work  and  oriiariKMits 
at  tho  sides  of  the  arches  especially  those  of  tho  centre  arch  are 
elegantly  wrought.  Nothing  regarding  a  Bakhdra  family  has  been 
traced  in  the  history  of  tiose  times. 

About  75  yards  north  of  the  Bukhara  mosque,  in  a  peculiarly 
shapcil  courtyard,  is  the  mosque  of  Malik  Sandal,  tho  minister  of 
Ibrihim  11.(1580-1620)  and  of  Sultan  Mahmud(lG26-1656).  Itissaid 
to  ha^e  been  built  about  a.d.  16J30.  Thi«  mosqne  and  its  courtyard, 
isa  strange  mixture  of  Hindu  and  Musalmiin  architecture.  The  roof 
i*  hnrne  not  on  arches  but  on  eight-sided  columns  with  Hindu 
.ds  and  capitals.  Except  a  central  dome  and  the  western 
'  or  prayer-uiche  the  place  is  purely  Hindu.  The  courtyard, 
OD  tbe  west  side  of  which  stands  the  mosque,  is  formed  by  a  scries 
of  peculiar  zig-zag  cloisters  all  tho  doors  of  which  open  inwards. 
Some  of  the  archways  are  cells  and  one  or  two  of  them,  which  seem 
It  for  ascetics,  are  closed  except  a  small  opening  on  a  level  with 
inmate's  face.  Tho  roof  of  these  cloisters  forms  a  platform 
led  inside  and  out  by  a  small  parapet  wall.  In  the  centre  of 
^  latform  on  tho  east  is  a  deep  well,  possibly  for  the  use  of 
innmtes  of  what  seeraa  to  have  been  a  monastery.  On 
the  north-oaat  corner  a  small  two-storeyed  building  of  one  room  on 
each  floor  is  reached  through  a  small  lancet-shaped  window, 
while  steep  stone-stairs  lead  into  different  parts  of  the  building  and 
to  the  ground-floor.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  mosque  are  several 
graves,  another  curious  fact  since,  unless  it  has  been  specially  built 
for  a  graveyard,  Musalmiins  do  not  generally  bury  near  a  moeque, 
and  judging  from  the  cloisters  the  yard  was  not  meant  as  a  graveyard. 
Tho  clumsiness  of  design  and  the  want  of  ornament  make  it  most 
unlikely  that  Malik  Sandal,  the  architect  of  the  Ibrdhim  Roza,  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  mosque.  As  far  as  style  goes  its  neigh - 
Itour,  the  so-called  Bukhara  mosque,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  Malik 
Saadal's.  According  to  one  account  this  Malik  Sandal's  mosqne  was 
boilfc  by  a  courtezan  who  tired  of  her  gay  life  grew  religious  and  built 
ft  mosque.  The  small  rooms  and  cells  might  then  bo  intended  for 
olber  women  of  her  class  who  wished  to  follow  her  example.  Tho 
Uii^  tljat  the  chief  tomb  stone  in  the  courtyard  is  a  woman's  supports 
this  story.  Some  say  the  group  of  buildings  was  meant  for  a 
prison,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  and  the  place  seems  too 
email.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  date  is  not  known  as  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  it  represents  en  early 
transition  stage  between  Malik  Karim'a  mosque  and  the  purely 
Saru<enic  form,  or  is  a  later  style  corrupted  by  a  mixture  of  Hindu 
architecture. 

In  the  east-centre  of  the  Ark-killali  about  160  yards  aouth-west 
of  tho  Asar  or  relic  palace,  on  one  of  the  loftiest  bastions  of  the  ^^^i 
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Ark-kilWh,  the  Chiaclidiji  moaqne  commands  a  wulo  view  over 
iusido  of  tbo  city.     It  seoms  originally  not  to  Lave  been  a  mosqi 
as  the  walls  show  traces  of  cLanges  to  fit  it  for  worship.     Besi 
fche  faint  wall  frescoes  its  chief  interest  is  the  view  from  the    sm 
platform  in  front.     Close  to  the  foot  of  the  bastion  from  the  le 
of  the  moat,    rises  one  of    the  large    square  water-towers  whi 
belonged  to  the  Begam  Lake  works,  while  in  the  bod  of  tlie  moat 
the  masonry  channel  through  which  the  water  flows.     On  the  otb 
bank  of  the  moat  is  the  large  Ganj  or  water-tower  which  was  built 
by  Afzul   Khan  in  1651  and  called  Shah   Ganj  in  lionour  of  Suit 
Mihmud  (1626-1656). 

Of  other  mosques  inside  the  city  walls,  the  two  most  import 
are  Haidar  Khan's  and  Ali  Shahid's.  Ilaidar  Khdn's  was  built 
All  Adil  ShahT.'s  (1557-1^0)  famous  general  of  that  name, 
lies  about  500  yards  north-west  of  the  Jdraa  mosque  close  to  th& 
palace  of  Nawab  Must£pha  Khin.  The  approach  to  the  mosque  aiH 
to  the  palace  is  the  same  and  passes  under  a  gateway  of  four  notab^ 
largo  Gothic  arches,  Tho  mosque,  which  is  of  the  nsual  domed 
shape,  is  apparently  an  imitation  of  the  Malika  Jah^n  mosque  (2 
except  that  the  dome  instead  of  I'ising  at  once  from  the  roof  of  t' 
mosque  stands  on  a  smaller  square,  on  much  the  same  plan  a.s  that 
of  tho  Jjlma  mosque.  In  front  arc  handsome  and  well  cut  brack 
and  cornice.  About  400  yards  south  of  Haidar  KhAn's  mosque  a: 
about  150  yards  south  of  the  Mehtar  Mehel  is  the  Ali^l^ahid  mosqi 
which  differs  from  most  other  buildings  in  having  no  dome.  Tl 
roof  is  oblong-  and  shaped  something  like  a  barrel,  and  the  ma 
hall  not  being  broken  by  the  usual  lines  of  arches  is  very  strikini 
The  arch,  of  the  prayer-niche  was  formerly  beautifully  decorat 
with  coloured  enamelled  tiles,  and  with  a  mosaic  of  white  marl 
and  blue  enamel  in  which  the  Musalmdn  confession  of  faith 
wrought.  Unfortunately  a  great  doal  of  this  work  has  been  lat€ 
destroyed,  as  the  few  patches  which  remain  show  how handsomej 
originally  was.  Only  one  other  building  near  Bijapur  has  a  roof  shap 
like  Ali  Shahid's.  Tliis  is  a  tomb  in  the  old  city  of  Shahapur  to  tl 
west  of  the  walls. 

All  mosques  and  other  buildings  described  belong  to  tho  Ac 
ShAh  dynasty,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  architectural  stj 
of  that  time.  Two  other  mosques  Khwdja  JahAu's  and  Mai 
Karim-u-din's,  one  almost  200  years  olderthan  tho  revolt  of  Yusuf  A{ 
Shah,  deserve  notice.  Malik  Karim-u-din's  mosque  in  the  south-cent 
of  the  Ark-killali  about  lOO  yarcls  east  of  the  Chini  palace  has  bt 
rather  unfortunately  described.  Mr.  Bird,  who  visited  Bijapur 
1844,  calls  it  an  Agrdhdr  or  Brahman  collogo,  which  ho  says  tl 
Muhammadans  turned  in  toll  mosque.^  Captain  Sydenham  (ISll 
speaks  of  it  as  a  Hindu  temple  much  in  the  style  of  the  rudt 
excavations  at  Elura,^  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  advanc 
further,  and,  by  taking  photographs  of  it  from  two  different  point 
separates  it  into  two  buildings,  and  describes  it  as  two  buildings, 
Hindu  college  and  a  mosque.     There   can  be  little  doubt  that  t] 


'  Jour.|Boau  Branch  Hoy.  Ab.  Soc,  L  373.        -  Asiatic  Rescarchos,  XllI,  447. 
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building  taken  as  a  whole  was  always  a  mosqne,  and  that    tho 

luliar  style  which  has  led  to  its  being  classed  as  a  Hindu  college, 

tAs  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  of  carved  stone  columns  froB? 

neighbouring'  Hindu  temples,   and  to  the  fact  that  the  architect  v/bA 

Hindu.     It  is  kiiowh 'locally  as  the  Jain   tetnple  though  there  is 

>thing  Jain  about  it.     It  is  a  rectangular  enclosure  with  a  handsome 

restibule  iu  Eroufc,  the  portico  of  which  spreading  into  wings  fills 

le  front  of  the  mosque.     The  vestibule  which  faces   east  opens  on 

quadrangle,   in    which   the  mosque  presents  a  front  of  ten  tall 

ingle  stone     columns    six  or  seven  feet    from  each    other,    and 

leepening  backwards  at  right  angles  in  rows  of  six  columns  each-^ 

""le  style  of  architecture   belongs  to  the  oldest  Hindu  buildings 

the  Decean,   massive  slabs  of  granite,  passing  from  one  column. 

the  other  to  form   the~f6of,  and  Iving  in   close  contact  with 

sh  other  withour~cement  bf  other  joining  substance.     The  upper* 

ice  of  these  stoiiea  is  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  concrete, 

bih   kept   the   apartment  water-tight.     This  roof  is  continuona 

except  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  where  an  opening  was  left 

>ver  the  space  between  the  four  central  columns.     At  each  comer 

>f  this  opening  rises  a  stone  column^liuut  the  same  height  as  those 

forming  the  main  part  of  the  building,  and  over  these  four  columns 

>ther  slabs  were   laid,  and  thus  formed  a  roof  over  what  may  be 

lied  the  skylight   of  the  mosque.     It  does  not  appear  that  this 

>j>er  part  ever  extended  over  the  lower  building,  and   Colonel 

leadows  Taylor  and  Mr.  Bird  seem  to  be  incorrect  in  ealling  it  a 

>le-storeyed  mosque.^      The  raised  portion  takes  the  place  of 

^Fdome  of  later  mosques  and  it  may  ho  that  the  Delhi  MusalmdnR, 

)rbo  then  held  Bijdpur,  directed  that  as  far  as  possible  the  centre 
}f  tho  mosque  should  resemble  the  domed  buildings  of  Northern 
[ndia.  Their  crude  ideas  prcveutod  them  accurately  explaining 
jir  wants  to  the  builder  who,  working  in  Hindu  style  and  ignorant 
if  the  true  arch  and  dome,  raised  this  central  part  on  square 
I  ^  as  in  the  rest  of  tho  mosque.  Traces  of  mortar  on  the 
of  this  raised  portion  show  that  it  was  originally  covered 
a  masonry  roof,  but  of  what  nature  ia  not  clear.  That  this 
iperstnicture  was  not  accidental  but  was  part  of  the  original 
lesign,  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  the  columns  on  which  it  is  raised 
fcre  much  larger  and  stronger  than  any  others  in  tho  mosque.  It  ia 
likely  that  tho  architect  intended  to  fill  tho  eides  of  this 
jtructure,  as  tho  pillars  are  carved  only  on  the  inner  side,  and 
)thor  sides,  which  are  as  rough  as  when  they  came  from  the 
jttarry,  would  naturally  have  been  imbedded  in  the  walls.  Some 
tho  roof-bearing  pillars  are  tine  specimens  of  early  Hindu  carving^ 
)tably  one  of  black  basalt,  which  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  tho 
It  columns  to  which  reference  is  made  later  on  (37),  The  variety 
)lainns  in  this  building  and  tho  careless  way  in  which  the  roof  has 
laid  on,  the  absence  of  capitals  from  many  of  the  pillars,  and 
fact  that  judging  from  their  bases  many  have  been  raised  higher 
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out  of  the  ground  than  was  intended^  combine  to  ebow  that 
Dot  an  original  bnilding,  but  is  made  oat  of  tho  stones  of 
lemples,  of  which  ihere  seerus  to  have  been  no  lack.     Some 
columns  were  no  doabt  taken  from  the  lar^e  temple  near  tho  fe, 
of  the  Ark-killdh,  others  of  a  less  ornate  character  from  l«n| 
the  neighbourhood,  possibly  from  tho  temple   whose   n'omina 
still  be  seen    on  the  road    to   the    Fateh   gate.      In- 
Persian^  Devnagari,  and  Kinareso   occur  on   the  ct?).  'kl 

mosque  bat    the    Devnagiri    inscription    alone    gives     htsioncril 
information  regarding  this  building.     The  translation  runs  : 

"  In   the  fortunate  year  of  Shak  1342    (oorrespoDdlni;  to  A.ti.  i3a>)   la  Ikt 
Budrs  year  of  the  Cyole,  the  hero  and  Victorious  ruler,  MalDc  Kanm*a-4U]i, 
who  like  the  Sun  la  all-powerful,  erected  the  upper  part  of  ihlM  moaqiut 
Bevoya,  a  carBent_er  of  Salhagda«o,  conatmcted  themoaque  and  aczvei' 
TfloeiTe.  as  the  prico  of  hia  labour,  a  saleable  estate  of  twenty  ohavani 
land  of  twenty  cubits,  which  was  fixed  and  siren.    May  it  greatly  pi 
The  Karim-u-din  referred  to  here  was  a  son  of  Malik   KAf'ir. 
fanions  general  of  Alhi-u-din  Khilji  of  Delhi,^who  In  the  t;i 
of  the  fourteenth  century  (T  300-1311)  pushed  his  conqu' 
almost  the  whole    of  Southern  India.     His   son    Karim 
have  become  governor  of  Bijapur,     Though  the  inscriptinn  -      ^ 
thu  upper  part  as  built  by  Karim  he  probably  had  the  wh'  1.  :.>  . 
built.     In  the  open  quadrangle  is  a  tomb,  said  to  bo  that  of  tb  *o 
of    the  Pir   Mhabrai  Khandaitj   whose  account  has   &]rBndj  hum 
given  (p.  629),  aud  who  was  slain  some  fifteen  years  before  the  tnwap 
was  made.     The  presence  oF  this  tomb  maIfe8~iriihirkoly  thatw 
building   was    originally   a   temple,  for  the  Hindus   would  banlff 
have    allowed  a    burial    within    temple    limits.      Were  the   otb« 
inscriptions  translated,  more  light  might  be  thrown   on   the  Lislaij 
of  the  building ;  but  the  writing  is  very   illegible.     In   any  »» 
there  seem   fair   grounds   for   conclading    that  the  building  w» 
originally  neither  a  Hindu  college  nor  a  temple,  but  what  it  bj  •! 
present,  a  mosque,  aud  that  its  peculiar  structure  is  owing  to  iht 
training  of  Revoya  the  architect  and  builder  who  was  a  Hindu  ani 
familiar  only  with  Hindu  construction. 

Khwdja  Jah&n's  mosque,  about  100  yards  north  of  the 
Mehel^ still  more  closely  resembles  a  Hindu  temple  than  Kanm«a> 
din's.  It  too  is  built  of  suigle  columns  and  large  slabs  of  stone 
laid  across  to  form  _the  roof,  but  there  is  no  vestibule  and  no 
superstructure.  Were  if  not  for  the  prayer-nicho  and  pnlpit  Ojb 
mosque  would  puss  anywhere  lor  an  old  Hindu  temple,  it  WM 
built  by  order  of  Khwdja  Jahun,  minister  of  the  Bahmaui  kiaf 
M^hmud  Shiih  and  its  probable  date  is  about  1488.  The  work  ura* 
evidently  entrusted  wholly  to  Hindu  masons  who  built  after  thti  ottlj 
manner  they  knew.  Though  there  is  not  the  same  variety  of  styfe 
in  the  columns,  or  tho  same  amount  of  carving  on  them  as  in  Malik 
Karim's  (34)  mosque,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  n  ng 

Hindu  temples  were   robbed  of  stones  as  the  columns  i  t<» 

have  been  cut  for  their  present  places  but  to  have  been  raised  out  of 
the  ground  to  suit  the  building. 

In  a  purely  Musalm^n  city  like  Bijdpur  It  is  natural  to  find  so 
many  mosques  that  it  is  useless  to  describe  them  alL    At  thu  baud 
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le  tliough  the  more  important  have  been  referred  to  nnmbers  well 

>rth  a  visit  rernaiu.    One  other  religions  structure  may  bo  noticed, 

Idgfth  or  Prayer  Place  close  t^D  the  south  of  the  tall  tower 

tbe  west  of  the  city  called  the  Upri  Buruj.     This  Idg^h,  whict 

said  to  have  been  built  by  Yusuf  Adil  Shdh  shortly  after  his 

^Volt,  is  of   the  usual  plan,   a  broad  masonry   platform  ending  on 

»west  in  a   thick   wall  tapering  from   base  to  top  und   with   a 

-stepped  pulpit  in  ifront.     Even    in  this    simple    building    the 

imadans  of  Bijapur  werei  not  content  to  follow  the  ordinary 

Ign,  as  on  the  west  aide  are  three  chambers  with  windows.     The 

of  these  outstanding  chambers  is  unknown  ;  they  are  too  small 

live  in.     They  give  a  quaint  look  to  this  old  prayer  place  and 

its  construction  rather  carious. 


rV.- TEMPLES. 

le  remains  of  temples  especially  in  the  Ark-killah  show  that 

jur  was  at  one  time  a  considerable  Hindu  centre.  The  south-east 

ray  of  the  Ark-kill.-ih  was  apparently  built  through  an  ancient 

le  whose  stone  columns  were  used  iu  the  gate  and  guard-rooms. 

by  Malik   Karira's   (34)   large  mosque  was  no  doubt  built 

remains  of  these  temples,  as  was  also  in  later  years  Khwaj&^ 

1*8  (35).     Part  of  the  citadel  wall  is  built  of  Hindu  stones  and 

wall   in  several  places  has  stones  whose   elaborate  carving 

iows  that  they  were  torn  from  some  Hindu  temple.     In  all  these 

_  los    carved    stone   columns  support   a  flat   stone   roof.     The 

>]amn3  of  the  toniplo  in  the  gateway  of  the  Ark-killah  are  very 

idsotaely  carved,  and  are  about  six   feet  high.     iSevcral  of  them 

on   their  bases   Sanskrit  inscriptions  in  the   Old    Kduarese 

t»racter,  commemorating  gi'anta  of  land  and  money  to  the  temple 

the  Western  Chdlukyas  and  by  the  Yddav  chiefs  of  Devgad  or 

tiri.'      The  oldest   of  these  inscriptions   in   the   reign  of  the 

jrn  CliJilukya  Someshvar  II.  (1069-1075)  records  a  gift  of  land 

le  temple  of  Narsinh  the  Man-lion  incarnation  of  V^ishnn.     Two 

ler  iuscriptions  record  grants  iu  the  reigns  of  the  third  and  fourth 

♦vgiri   YAilav   chiefs    jaitugi    I,    (1191-1209)   and  iSinghan   11. 

1-1247).     Close  to  this  temple  the  entrance  to  the  Ark-killiih 

inned  by  a  massive  block  of  granite  about  twelve  feet  long, 

twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  roadway.     This  block  ia 

jrtcd  on  the  left  side  by  a  carved  stone,  evidently  the  remnant 

temple,  and  the  whole  is  said  to  be  part  of  a  temple  of  8hiv 

ah  formerly  existed  close  by  and  was  probably  of  the  same 

as  the  t-emple  of  Narsinh,"      One  other  relic  of  Hinduism  is 

large   column    which    lies     outside    the    Ark-kill^h    gateway 

the     road    to    the     Asar    Mehel.     It     is    three     feet     square 

>ughout   and  fourteen  feet  long,  besides  a  basal   tenon  of  nine 

les.     Of  this  groat  mass  eleven  feet  ten  inches  and  the  tenon 

in   one  block,    and    the    rest    is    so    closely    united    to    the 

lau   body  as   to  look  like   and  generally  to  be  taken    for  one 

jne.    The  moulding  and  massiveness  of  the  pilLir  seem  to  be  not 
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later  than  the  seventh  century.*  Close  to  this  column  an  ornamei 
base  imbedded  in  the  ground  seems  to  have  been  the  pedestal 
the  column,  as  its  proportions  are  suitable,  but  it  tnore  probably' 
'the  base  of  another  column,  which  has  been  made  use  of  in  building 
the  guard-house  immediately  within  the  entrance  to  the  Ark-kilU 
and  both  stones  belong  to  a  Cbdlukya  temple.-  The  polished  bli 
basalt  columns  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Asar  Mehel  were  possil 
portions  of  the  same  temple,  though  Captain  Sydenham  states  tl 
they  were  presented  to  AliAdil  Shah  I,  afterthebattleof  Tdlikoti  (1565) 
by  the  widow  of  Rim  R&ja,  Other  remains  of  Hindu  architecture 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  all  on  much  the  same  plan. 

Of  more  modem  Hindu  temples  the  most  famous  is  the  temf 
of  Narsoba,  prettily  placed  under  a  pi'pal  tree  on  the  bank  of 
•  inner  moat  in  the  west  cetitre  of  the  A'rk-killdh.  A  plain  sqi 
building  coloured  red  and  yellow  rises  over  the  shrine  into  a  coi 
roof.  Tlie  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  three-headed  god  DattdtraJ 
and  the  roots  of  the  fipal  tree  over  which  the  temple  is  built  are 
to  have  risen  three  feet  out  of  the  ground  to  form  in  the  shrine 
symbol  of  this  deity.  The  shrine  is  interesting  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  conversion  of  Ibruhim  Adil  ShAh  II.  (15S0-162G)  to  Hinduism. 
According  to  a  Hindu  work  called  the  Gnro  Charitra  in  former 
days  a  washerman  of  the  village  of  Vadi,  on  the  Krishna  iiQii 
Kurungvadi,  became  a  devoted  follower  of  the  god  Dattfttraya,  ^(fl 
was  thei\  living  in  that  village.  At  first  the  god  was  somewmw 
annoyed  at  the  washerman's  persistence  in  following  him,  bj 
hearing  from  him  that  be  did  it  from  religious  reverence  Dnttatt 
took  him  into  favour  and  allowed  him  to  attend  on  him.  One 
while  the  god  was  bathing  in  the  river,  with  the  washerms 
attendance,  the  state  barge  of  a  king  passed  down  the  stream 
the  washerman  could  not  help  comparing  his  wretched  existenc 
with  the  plensnnt  life  of  the  king.  The  god,  aware  of 
niurmarings,  asked  if  he  would  like  to  become  a  king  at  once, 
wait  till  after  liis  death.  The  washerman,  reflecting  that  in 
ordinary  course  of  nature  he  could  not  live  long,  replied  thatl 
would  like  to  become  a  king  in  the  next  life.  Shortly  after 
washerman  died,  and  DattAtraya  moved  to  a  village 
Gangilpur  further  down  the  river.  After  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah 
(1580-ltj26)  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  smitten  with  a  dis< 
which  none  of  his  physicians  could  cure.  After  trying  m| 
remedies,  he  was  advised  in  a  dream  to  go  to  Gdngapur,  whei 
would  be  cured  by  a  holy  man  who  lived  there.  At  the  entr 
of  the  village  he  was  met  by  the  saint,  who  was  the 
Dattatraya,  and  who  recognized  him  as  his  former  acquaintanf 
of  Vddi.  The  king  did  not  know  the  saint  but  when  the  saint 
addressed  him  as  Dhobi,  he  at  onco  recollected  his  former  condition^ 
and  the  deity's  promise  which  had  thus  strangely  been  fulfilled.  The 
king  was  cured  of  the  disease,  and  after  great  efforts  induced  th« 
holy  man  to  accompany  him  to  Bijdpur,  When  ho  reached  the  cit 
he  sat  under  the  [npaL  tree  which  now  overshadows  the  temple. 
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root  rose  out.  of  tbo  ground  to  form  a  seat.     A  temple  was  built 

the  root  of  the  tree  was  ouclosed  in  the  shrine  as  the  symbol  of 

e  deity  to  whom  the   temple   whs  dedicated.     For  some   years 

>r4hira  took  great  interest  in   the  temple,  and  is  reported  to  have 

shipped  in  it,  till  news  of  his  heretical  conduct    reached  Macca, 

a  holy   Syed  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  him.     It  is  curious 

impure  this  legend  with  the  story  of  the  Mchtar  Mohel  though 

ting  referred  to  there  is  Ibrdhim  I.,  but  this  may  be  a  mistake 

Ibnlhim  II.    That  Ibnlhim  II.  had  a  strong  leaning  to  Hindm"sm 

ims  certain.     The  Musalmdns  of  Bijdpur  believe  that  he  forsook 

lam  and  observed  the  Hindu  ritual  even  in  his  acts  of  state.  Some 

tbe  state  papers  of  his  rcigo  which  are  still  in  existence  are  headed 

fith  the  Hindu  legend  '  iihri  Sarasvati  Praganna.'     His  allowing 

iHindlu  temple  to  be  built  close  to  his  fort  is  also  strange.     To  the 

ient  day  the  ordinary  Mnsalmans  of  Bijapur  think  it  no  wrong* 

visit  this  temple  on  their  festivals  and  strew  flowers  in  front  of 

shrine. 

One  or  two  other  modern  Hindu   temples  in  other  parts  of  the 
ihbve  no  liistoriuU  or  architectural  importance. 
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V.  -  MISCELLANEOUS. 

e  Taj  BAvdi  or  the  Taj  Well  or  rather  pool  is  in  the  west 
jntre  of  the  city  abcmt  100  yards  east  of  the  ilacca  gateway  and 
ise  to  what  is  now  the  business  centre  of  the  city.  It  h  bounded 
the  south  by  the  deer-park  and  the  large  arch  which  spans  the 
IraDCR  forms  an  effective  eyebrow  to  the  view  of  water  and  trees, 
is  stated  to  have  been  built  by  Malik  Sandal  the  architect  of  the 
rtihim  Roza  in  1G20  in  honour  of  Queen  Tdj.  Of  his  reason  for 
ilding  the  well  another  story  gives  the  following  account^  :  Sultdn 
iihmud.whowas  a  great  admirer  of  female  beauty,  commissioned 
alik  Sandal,  at  that  time  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  to  bring 
e  famous  Rhutnba  to  his  court.  Malik  Sandal,  aware  of  the  risk 
ran  and  of  the  certainty  that  be  would  be  accused  of  betraying 
G  king,  left  behind  him  proofs  of  his  innocence.  On  his  return 
rith  Rhumba,  as  he  had  foreseen,  he  was  accused  and  ordered  out 
execution.  He  laid  the  proofs  of  his  innocence  before  the  king, 
o  was  so  struck  with  his  injustice  that  he  commanded  Malik  to 
k  anything  he  wished  and  it  would  be  granted.  Malik  replied 
nt  as  ho  could  no  longer  hope  for  children  ho  would  like  to  leave 
nildiiig  which  would  keep  his  name  from  being  forgotten.  The 
g  agreed  to  supply  the  funds  and  the  Tdj  well  was  built.  The 
vhich  is  223  feet  square  and  tifty-two  feet  deep,  fronts  the 
ay  with  an  arch  of  thirtyfivo  feet  span,  flanked  by  two  octagonal 
8  surmounted  with  domes  and  two  wings  passing  east  and  west 
forming  a  spacious  rest-house.  Inside  or  the  archway  a  small 
atform  juts  into  the  well,  and  flights  of  stone  steps  lead  on  each 
e  to  the  water's  edge.     A  gallery  runs  all  round  the  well,  about 
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ten  feot  aboro  the  water  level,  and  in  tbe  centre  of  eack 
large  rooms  for  the  aso  of  travellers,  with  lancet -abapoU  wim 
overlook  the  water.     The  western  wuig  of    the  front  is  still 
as  a  reet-houee  and  part  of  it  has  been   made    a  sub-jail, 
eastern  side  was  mined  during  Mardtha  times  by  an  explosii 
gunpowder. 

The  Chdnd  Well  which  was  built  by  Ali  Adil  Sh^h  I.  in  15 
honour  of  Queen  Cliand  is  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
about  150  yards  south-east  of  the  Sh^h^pur  Gate  and  about 
north  of  the    Upri  tower.     The  size  and    general   plan  are  i 
the   same   as    those   of  the    Taj  Well   and    this   beincr  old 
apparently  the  original  from  which  the  TAj  Well    is    taken 
entrance  is  spanned  by  a  single  arcb,   but  uulike  the  Tdj  well 
are  no  towers  or  wings.    A  passage  nins  round  the  well  as 
TAj  well,  and  rooms  were  built  in  the  centre  of   the   three 
but  the  work  has  none  of  the  Hnish  and  taste  which  adorn  the 
The  present  surroundings  of  this  well  also  take   much   fron 
beauty,  as  the   front  is  blocked  by  a  modem  rest-house  wi 
mean  doorway.     The  water  of  this  well  is  good,  that  of  the  Tij 
is  unfit  for  drinking. 

On  high  ground  about  2G0  yards  south  of  the  Chdnd  well  and  150 
cast  of  the  kShcrzi  bastion,  is  the  isolated  tower  or  cavalier  lodJy 
known  as  the  Upri  Buruj  or  Lofty  Tower.  A  Persian  in»cri|«i* 
near  the  top  slaies  ihat  it  was  built  about  A.D.  158-1-  by  Hal^ 
Khiin  the  famous  general  of  Ali  Adil  Shah  I.  (1557-1580^  :inl  "f 
Ibrdhim  II.  (1 580-1020).  The  tower  is  round  and  about  eii. 
high,andisclimbedbya  flightofstonesteps  winding  round  thfujiMUi 
The  top  commands  a  good  view  of  the  city  walls  aud  thn  cf>ont37  to 
the  west  and  north  as  well  as  of  the  city.  After  the  battl-  "  k'>ti 
in  1  o<J5,  when  Ali  Adil  Shiih  began  to  build  the  city  wall  i  fj  a 

section  to  each  of  his  chief  nobles.  Hiiidar  Khdu  was  absent  conquer- 
ing towards  Bolgaum  and  DhArwir  and  did  not  return  for  Bevtnl 
years.  Whun  he  came  the  walls  were  finished.  He  upbraided  the 
king  for  not  allowing  him  to  share  in  so  noble  a  work,  and  W»* 
ordered  to  build  a  tower  which  should  overlook  all  the  ntberaL 
The  Upri  Tower  was  the  result.  It  is  by  no  means  hand.s/jaie, 
hut  as  it  stands  on  the  highest  gi'ound  within  the  walls,  it  i*  seeu 
from  all  sides.  Whether  it  was  ever  useful  in  defence  is  unknown. 
It  was  furnished  with  all  necessary  war  materials,  guns,  powdc^ 
chambers,  and  water  cisterns.  Its  two  guijs  are  curious,  as  th>J 
are  of-  great  length  though  of  somewhat  small  calibre.  The  largest, 
called  the  Lumclierri|^  or  Far-flicr,  Ls  30'  8"  long,  3'  2*  in  diamt»ttT 
at  the  breech,  1'  11"  in  diarncter  at  the  muzzle,  114"  in  «'alibre, 
28'  4"  in  length  of  bore,  and  about  twouty-two  tons  in  weight* 
It  is  of  round  wrought-iron  rings  shrunk  on  longitudinal  iron  bart 
and  hauiinorcd  together.  The  other  gun  is  smaller  both  in  length 
and  diarnutor  {Vj'  9"  long  and  8"  calibre),  and  is  made  of  the  same 
material  and  in    the  same  manner.     The  rings  are  much  better 
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w«>Jile<]  and  the  gun  bLowb  more  careful  work  than   the  Far-flyer. 

■L'  furnished  yrith  trunnions,  apparently  more  for  ornament 

•V  use.     Along  both  sides  of  the  guns  are  massive  iron  rings, 

I  Drhich  were  probably  nsed  in  working  them.     Remains  of  circular  , 

[grooves    on  the  platform  suggest  that  these  rings  were  to  sling  the 

pms  on  carriages,  working  on  a  pivot  with  wheels  in  the  grooves,  or 
Ttliere  may  have  been  a  combination  of  slinging  from  iron  tripods 
I  Bad  carriages.     The  guns  lie  on  blocks  of  wood  which  were  probably 

used  in  working  them.     Whether  they  were  built  on  the  tower  after 

it  was  finished  or  raised  to  the  top  of  it  in  their  present  state  is 
I  ankiiown.  If  thoy  were  raised,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
I  diejr  wore  raised  to  such  a  heiglft.     Their  great  length  and  weight 

noold  make  it  very  awkward  to  lift  them  by  ropes,  even  if  there 

room  on  the  tower  to  fix  the  masonry  scaffolding.     Perhaps 

I  ibey  wore  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane  fofmed  by  li  ramp  of  earth, 

M  the  earth  slope  at  BijApur  as  elsewhere  seems  to  have  been  a  usual 

contrivance  in  carrying  on  work  at  any  height. 

Fr'^m     the    Upri    Tower,    about    600    yards  west  beyond  the 

:ir  road,  the  large   square-walled  enclosure   is  the  Idgah  or 

-place  built  by  Auraugzeb   in  1687  after  the  capture   of  the 

oty,  as  a  place  of  assembly  fur  Musalmdns  on  the  Bakar-Id  and 

other  festivals.     Originally  it  was  a  fifteen  feet  wall   enclosing  a 

I  space  130  yards  square,  with  an  entrance  on  every  side  except  the 

»e*t,  where,  for  eighty  feet,  the  foundation  ia  raised  half  the  height 

of  the  wall  and  paved  with  largo  flag  stones.     The  building,  which 

js  uii<i>vered,  is  uniformly  plain,  except  the  woBtern  end   where  the 

wall  f.icing  east  has  a   central  arched  prayer-niche  or  viehrdb  and 

Roaller  arches  on  each  side  along  the  whole  course  of  the  wall.    Close 

e  prayer-niche  is  the  nsual  pulpit  from  which  the  people  were 

38ed,  while  at  each  corner  of  the   enclosure  are  sroall  towers 

steps  leading  to  the  top,  probably  for  the  bdnifi  or  prayer- 

1  cner.     This  prayer-place  has  lately  been  turned  into  police  lines. 

On  tlie  walls  and   od   other  parts  of  the  city  are  ten  pieces  of 

[ordnance,  some  of  local  make,  others  brought  from   a  distance,  and 

I  apparently  European.     Two  of  these  pieces  the  Far-flyer  and  the 

rler-flyer  have  been  referred  to  in  describing  the  Upri  tower  (41). 

le  others  the  Malik-i-Maiddn  or  great  bronze  gun  of  Bijdpur  on 

Sherzi  bastion,  and  the  large  iron  piece  on   the   L^nda   Kasab 

Bastinn  to  the  south,  are  noteworthy  both  for  their  enormous  size 

mil  their  historical  importance.    The  Malik-i-Maidan  or  Lord  of  the 

Plain  lies  on  the  Shorzi  Bu.stion  near  the  west  centre  of  the  city 

[wall,   which  was  probably  built  to  receive  it.     It  is  a  colossal  piece 

of  ordnance   and   clifTers  from    the    other    BijApur  guns  in   being 

^caast  not  welded.     Its  composition  is  unknown,  bat  when  struck  it 

loands  like  a  bell,  and  ia  probably  of  the  same  alloy  as  is  used  in 

making  gongs  that  is  80*427  parts  of  copper  to  19'573  parts  of  tin.i 

I  As  a  weapon  of  offence  its  unwieldiness  must  have  taken  much  from 
'  Birxl  ia  Joar.  Bom.  Branch  Roy.  Aa.  Soc.  1. 3S5.    Sydenham  (Asiatic  Researches, 
XUl.    4441  s&y>  it  U  of  the  composition  called   poach  rasi  or  five  metaU.    The 
BoMtin-i-gaUtin  says  it  is  compowd  of  eight  mctala. 
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its  nsefiilness,  bat  as  a  specimen  of  foandingit  is  unrivalled.  Out* 
it  is  of  a  dark-green  the  surface  polished  like  glass,  while  it  ia  ac 
ed  with  inscriptions  in  Pei-sian  and  Arabic  beautifully  cut  in 
^on  the  upper  surface  in   throe  st^parate  panels.     According  to 
latest  measurements  the  diuiouKions  of  the  gun  are,  length  14' 
general  diameter  4'   4",  diameter  at   breech   4'   8|",   diameter] 
muzzle  4'  9^",  total  length  of  bore  12'  10",  length  of  povvder-chi 
ber  6'  7",  diameter  of  chamber  1'  3",  calibre  2'  4",  diameter  of  tot 
hole  I  inch  nearly,  weight  42  tons  17  cwrt.  2  qrs.  22J  lbs.  taking 
at  530  lbs.  the  cubic  foot,  the  average  weight  of  the  different  cc 
positions  of  bronze  and  gun-metal.     The  muzzle  is  wrought  into  tl 
nose  eyes  and  open  jaws  of  a  monstfer,  probably  a  Shirza,  devourii 
an  elephant  whose  hind  quarters  are  disappearing  down  the  thrc 

The  original  inscription  in  the  central  panel  states  that  the 
•  was  cast  at  Ahmadnagar  iif  1.549  by  Muhauiraad  bin  Hasan  Rui 
Turkish  officer  in  the  service  of  Bnrhau  Nizd,m  Shah  I.  (1508-  15o? 
and  the  pit  or  mould  in  which  it  was  cast  is  still  visible  in  the 
enclosure  called  the  Pila  Ghumat  to  the  north-east  of  tho  town,i 
This  inscription,  which  is  beautifully  cut  in  Arabic  letters  mure  tl 
a  foot  long,  has  been  fcranalated : 

"  There  ia  qo  God  but  Allah  and  none  beside  him.  Abul-ghasi  Vizam 
Shall  serraat  of  the  raoe  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  house  of  Ood,  856 
A.H." 

In  another  compartment,  surrounding  the  vent,  the  maker's  ns 
is  given: 

°  "  Mode  by  Muhammad  bin  Hasan  Bumi" 

In  1686,  when  Aurangzeb  took  Bijapur,  he  had  another  inscrlptioi 
with  an  oniamental  border  cut  in  Persian  between  the  central 
compartment  and  the  muzzle.  The  letters  want  tho  care  and 
finish  of  the  original  iuscriptiou.     Aurangzeb's  inscription  runs:* 

"  Shall  Alamgir  Oha  ei,  the  Asylum  of  religion,  vrho  granted  the 
claims  of  the  just,  took  possession  of  a  kingly  country  and  oonquered 
Bija'pur.  For  the  date  of  the  oonquost  good  fortune  came  and  said 
*Ee  subdued  the  master  of  the  fields.' 

"  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  exalted  reign,  oorresponding  to  the 
1097th  year  of  the  Hijri." 

It  is  not  certain  when  the  Lord  of  the  Plain  passed  from  Ahmi 
nagar  to  Bijapur.     According  to  one  account  it  was  lost  by  Hu8 
(1553- 15Go)  of  Ahmadnagar  in  lot! 2  when   a  storm  forced  him 
retire  from  Kalyau  and  leave  most  of  his  artillory.   According  to 
author  of  the  Bus;ttin-i-Saliitiu,  it  pluyed  a  conspicuous  part  in 
battle  of  Talikoti  in  151)5,  and  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Hus 
Niz^m  Shdh  of  Ahmadnagar.     This  is  unlikely.     It  could  not 
been  convoyed  so  far  without  enormous  trouble  and  expense.     H 
too  unwieldy  for  a  fieid-pieco.     After  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Bijapur  kings  it  is  said  to  have  been  left  in  the  fort  of  Pardndt 
strong  frontier  fortress  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kingdom.     Accordinj 
a  third  statement  it  passed  to  All  Adil  Shah  I.  in  15G4  when  the  fc 


'  Moor  (Little's  Detachment,  322)  states  that  the  gun  was  cast  by  Aurang 
1686  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Bijapur.     Ho  overlookcil   tho  original 
insuriptiou.  '  Bird  iu  Jour.  Bom.  Branch  Ivoy,  Av.  Soc.  L  367. 
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of  Shol^pnr  and  Pardnda  were  handed  to  him  as  part  of  the  dowry 
el  Ch^nd  Bibi.  According  to  a  fourth  account  it  remained  with  the 
Ahmadnagar  kings  till  in  1632  Paranda  was  delivered  to  SulUln 
Mahmad,  and  Mordri  Pandit  brought  the  gun  to  Bijdpur  with  the- 
infinite  exertion  of  ten  elephants,  14-00  oxen,  and  an  incredible 
number  of  men.^  At  any  rate  the  Master  was  in  Bij^pur  in  1034,  as 
in  that  year  the  Emperor  Shah  Jnhdn  demanded  its  surrender. 

It  was  formerly  mounted  on  a  revolving  iron  pivot  on  a  grooved 
stone  platform,  it  now  rests  on  a  heap  of  stones  and  wood.  Its 
Tklne  as  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  questionable,  for  though  the  ball 
fflnst  have  been  very  large,  owing  to  the  expanding  shape  of  the 
b«>rc,  the  rajige  cannot  have  been  great.^  It  is  locally  stated  that 
•l.\ru,,r    Anrangzeb's    siege    a   ball    from  it  struck  the    Ibr^im 

ind  broke  one  of  the  columns  c£  the  outer  veranda.  The, 
iiuza  13  about  1000  yards  from  tho  bastion,  and  if  the  account  is 
true,  the  gun  was  capable  of  doing  greater  execution  than  would 
probable  at  first  sight.'  Close  beside  the  gun  platform  are 
)rai  pieces  of  granite  shot  bat  none  are  entire.  In  other  parts 
of  the  city  stone  shots  also  occur,  but  none  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Malik-i-Maid^n  as  tho  measurements  do  not  correspond  with  its 
calibre.     During  the   seventeenth   century  the  story  was  current 

IC  when   the   gun  was  finished  Rumi  Khitn  slew  his  own  son 

baptised  the  gun  with  the  child's  blood.'     For  many  years, 

the  gnn  has  been  turned  by  the  Hindus  into  an  object  of 
iror&hip,  and  offerings  of  flowers  and  of  oil  are  often  made  to 
it*  It  was  several  times  proposed  to  take  it  to  England  as  a 
'■ — '■^":ty  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  to  the  sea-ooast  was 
•red  too  great.  In  1852  the  Court  of  Directors  finally 
negatived  the  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
£3000  (Rs.  30,000)  required  for  carrying  the  gun  to  the  coast  was 
heavy,  and  that  the  services  of  trained  oflScers  to  superintend  the 
conveyance  could  be  ill  spared.*  The  Malik  remains  one  of  tho 
most  interesting  and  historical  objects  in  Bijdpur.* 
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'  OiriU'.v't  Atlas,  V.  250, 

>•   *"-"•- for  windage,  Moor  calcnlatea  that  the  ball  weighed  2646  pounds,   but 
It-  vere  stone,   tho   weight   would  l>e   less.     {Little's  Detachment,   422). 

I  Ca  I  liy  Mr.  Joyner.  C.  E.  (1882)  tixes  the  weight  of  a  shot,  to  fit  the  bore,  at 

lllXi  Itis.  for  stone  shot  and  2774  Ibe.  for  an   iron  shot.     The  charge  of  powder  ia 

ealcuUted  to  have  been  37G  lbs. 

*  Tbe  gun  waa  greatly  feared.     It  ia  said  to  have  made  a  breach  in  the  ShoUpar 
IM,  fifteen  yarda  long,  at  the  hnt  ahot,  and  at  the  second  to  have  broken  down  tha 

"   '  I  of  one  aide,  when  the  bcHiegod  at  once  sarrendered.     (Ogilby's  Atlas,  V.  250), 
■n»  author  also  relates  (Atlaa,  V.  246)   that  it  required  a  charge  of  1500  lbs. 
!0^^>^'«  ilrt.iils  are  from  Mandelslo's  French  Edition, 

(1639).  The  object  of  the  blood  baptism  seems  to  be  to  drive  out  tha 
liich  had  made  their  home  in  the  gun  while  it  was  being  cast.  It 
'  the  Mrine  baptism  of  newly  built  ships. 

ti  of  the  horrora  wkich  followed  its  firing  during  Aurangzeb's  aiego 

'        l!ij.;|.ur.     But  in  1829  tho  lUja  of  Setira  had  it  charged  with  80  lbs.  of 

r  i..'i';  I;!'         The  explosion  was  loud,  but  did  not  come  near  the  ideaa  of  the 

ft  til eir  houses  on  hearing  of  the  pro|K>Bed  experiment.     AsUtin 

:t  . .  <)79  ;  .Jour.  l{r>m.  Bran.rh  lloy.  A«.  Soc.  I.  385. 

•  i »  - ;  t  he  C;ourt  of  Directors,  No.  37  dated  3rd  November  1852,  General 
Dc|Artiiicnt. 
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In  1792  Moor  refers  to  the  iron  gnu  on  the  Ldnda  Kasllb  Bast 
about  GOOyards  west-south-west  of  the  Fateh  or  south  gate  of  theci 
He  gives  the  dimensions  fairly  correctly,  bat,  surprised  by  their  si^ 
«ay8  they  are  evidently  faulty,  as  they  did  not  agree  with 
received  belief  that  the  Malik-i-Maidan  was  the  largest  gun  in 
city.  In  fact  the  iron  gun  is  the  heavier  piece  of  the  two,  and 
local  spe'ciraen  of  a  form  of  conatructiou  to  which  European  natic 
haTe  only  lately  turned  their  attention,  this  iron  gnn  in  its  own 
is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  Malik-i-Maid?ln.  According  to  Mr. 
Joyner's  measurements  its  length  is  21'  7",  its  diameter  at  the 
breech  4'  4",  its  diameter  at  the  muzzle  4'  5",  its  average  genewJ 
diameter  3'  8",  its  calibre  1'  7i^  its  length  of  bore  18'  7i", 
its  weight  46  tons  14  cwt.  1  qr.  19  lbs.*  Its  make  is  like  that 
the  Far-flyer  on  the  Uori  Tower,  circular  rings  shrunk 
'longitudinal  iron  bars  and  then  welded  together.  It  was  appareul 
mounted  on  an  iron  pivot,  but  now  lies  propped  on  logs  of  wo<] 
On  the  muzzle  and  on  one  side  are  marks  where  it  has  be 
struck  by  cannon  balls,  one  of  which  probably  dismount 
it.  In  describing  the  Ldnda  Kasdb  Bastion  it  has  been  notic 
that  A.urangzeb  besieged  the  city  fi'om  this  quarter,  and  the  gun 
no  doubt  struck  by  his  fire,  which  seema  to  have  been  centred 
this  bastion.  The  higli  qmality  of  the  iron  with  which  the  Bij»I 
cannons  were  made,  may  bo  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  shij 
which  struck  it  only  slightly  dinted  the  surface.  Close  by  on 
same  bastion,  is  another  iron  gun,  which  Moor  calls  Kacha  B£ 
or  the  Infant  a  nanio  by  which  the  Far-flyer  seems  to  have  be 
also  known.'-  The  outside  of  this  small  piece  is  like  that  ot 
modern  liowitzer,  but  the  calibre  is  small,  about  OJ  inches.  It 
probably  intended  for  fighting  at  close  quarters,  as  it  is  only  5J  fq 
long,  although  immensely  thick.  On  one  of  the  bastions  of 
Macca  or  west  gate  is  another  gun  made  in  the  same  way  only  vox 
better  finished,  the  surface  being  smooth  and  polished.  Round 
muzzle  of  the  gun  an  Arabic  inscription  in  brass,  inlaid  in  the  iro 
gives  the  names  of  Muhammad   and  his  twelve  successors. 


1  In  a  note  (p.  421)  Major  Moor  refers  to  a  large  iron  gun  at  Dacca  in  BengaL 
make  and  iippearonco  the  Dacca  ^un  ia  mnch   like  the  Bijipur  gun,  but  its  weig 
Is  only  29  tons.     Tlie  weij^ht  of  an  iron  ahot  for  the  Dacca  \iuti  wonW  l>e 
417  poun<la  and  for  tlit;  liij/ipiir  gun  lOOO  pounds.     A  atone  shot  f<ir  the  Bijiipurj 
would  weigh  400  poimds.     The  big  gun  near  the  Central  Museum  of  Lilhor  ca 
the  ZatnZaiunh  or  IthanjianvatiTi^p,  seems  to  have  held  much  the  same  place 
the  Sikha  as  the  Maliki-MaidAn  held  in  Bijdpur.     Both  were  e!Uit,tho  Ldhori 
in  1761  by  Sh.lh  Vnli  KliAn  Vazir  of  Aliniad  .ShAh    DurAni.     A  gun    at  Bedar^ 
the  Decoau  is  much  like  the  lon^^  iron  Lduda  Kasilb  gun  iu  Bijapur.     It  i 
in  much  the  same  way,  bars    of    laminated    iron   bound    with    houpa    l>eautifii 
welded  and  forged,  the    surface  well   jiolished  and  bronzed  (Ind.  Antiquary, 
140).     An  Arabic  inscription  in  lettere  of  gold  is  inlaid  in  the  iron.    It  is  said  to] 
a  wonderful   length  of  range.     A  broach  in  a  pond  bank  BO'ric   seven   miles 
Bednr,  is   pointed  out  as  caused  by  one  of  its  shots.     The  Bedar  piece  is  sma 
than  the  BijApur  gun,  its  weight  is  eatiniated  at  only  20  tons,  though  its  Ivi 
ii  said  to  be  twenty-three  feet.     Its  desyriptinn  corresponds  with  that  of  thu| 
on  the  Macca  gate  at  Bijdpur,  the    surface  of  which  is  polished  but  not  broni 
while  the  muzile  is  ornamented  with  Arabic    letters  in   brass   (or  gold  ?)  inlaid 
iron.    It  seems  possible  that  the  Bedar  and  the  Bijdpur  guns  arc  the  work  of 
same  man.     The  6ijil]>ur  artillery    was  well    known    in  India   and   neighbour 
rulers  were  always  reatly  tu  bny  cannon  made  iu  the  Bijupur  M'orkshops. 

i  Little's  Detachment,  421 
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ions  point  in  this  cannon  is  that  it  appears  to  have  bnrat  at  the 

3ch  and  to  have  been  repaired  by  coiling  massive  rings  of  iron 

id  it  for  about  four  feet.  The  centre  of  the  gan  was  then  neces- 

ily  nearer  the  breech  than  before,   and  a  now  pair  of  trunnions' 

to  be  made  to  work  the  gnn,  the  original  pair  being  still  left 

The  repaired  portion  is  of  very  crude  workmanship,  rough  and 

iniehed,  and  compares   unfavourably  with  that  of  the  gun  itself. 

was  probably  repaired  during  the  hurry  of  the  last  siege.     On 

Ellatform  of   the  Two    Sisters  (5)  is  a   gun  winch  belonged  to 

igzeb's  army  and  was  dropped  by  his  troops  while  making  their 

lumphal  entry  into  the  city  through  the  Fateh  or  south  gate.   For 

the  gun  lay  close  to  that  gateway,  till,  about  twenty   years 

it  was  brought  to  a  platform  inside  of  the  Macca  or  western 

irte,  and  in  1882  was  placed  on  the  platform  of  the  Two  Sisters,  It 

i  a  rather  handsome  piece,  iron  inlaid  witb  brass  in  an  intricate  scroll ' 

ttern.     It  seems  to  have  been  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 

ij^pur  guns,  but  it  is  hard  to  prove  this,  as  the  gun,  though  some  six 

it  long,  is  only  about  three  inches  in  calibre,  and  the  smooth  and 

led  outer  surface  shows  little  trace  of  its  construction.     It  was 

?ntly   a   field-piece  and  mounted  on  a  carriage.     Inside  the 

itddr's  office  a  brass  or  bronze  mortar,  seemingly  of  European 

icturo,  is  locally  stated  to  have  been  brought  from  Goa  to  the 

kge  of  Tikoteh,  twelve  miles  east  of  Bijdpur,  whence  it  was 

)nght  to  the  city.     It  bears   no  marks  of  service  and  probably 

never  mounted  on  the  walls.    The  two  other  guns  are  not 

larkable.     One  is  on  a  tower  to  the  west  of  the  Ldnda  Kasdb 

id  the  other  on  the  Ali  Madad  Bastion  near  the  Alltlpur  or  eastern 

Both  are  made  of  iron  in  the  usual  fashion. 

It  is  curious  that  these  guns,  though  for  more  than  200  years 
)8ed  to  the  wasting  of  an  Indian  climate,  show  no  sign  of  rust  or 
jay.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  iron  of  which  they  are  made, 
ore  used  seems  to  have  been  hajmatite  or  oxide  of  iron,  which 
ph  somewhat  difficult  to  work,  when  extracted  is  very  malleable 
lough,  and  capable  of  being  beaten  into  shape  when  cold. 
)i8  ore  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  close  to  Bijdpur  and  south 
the  Krishna  it  is  abundant,  and  till  lately  was  smelted  in  Bdddmi 
id  Bfigalkot.'  It  is  not  known  where  the  iron  for  the  Bijdpiir  guns 
je  from,  probably  there  were  smelting  furnaces  close  to  the  city. 
I  one  place  is  a  substance  like  slag  perhaps  the  residue  of  a  furnace. 

Of  the  remaining  miscellaneous  objects  of  interest  the  most 
>tewortliy  are  the  two  goraJc  imii  baobab  or  Adansonia  digitata 
J8  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  past  the  Two  Sisters 
>)  in  tho  west  of  the  city  about  500  yards  east  of  the  Macca  or 
stem  gnto.  These  trees  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  size, 
it  because  tradition  points  them  out  as  the  old  execution-trees  of 
le  city,  the  Tyburn  of  Bijapur.  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  in  Tdra 
jrpetuates  this  tratlition  by  placing  tho  scene  of  the  execution  of 
'  idar  Beg  under  the  larger  of  the  two  trees.  Colonel  Taylor's 
lent  in  tho  Architecture  of  liijapur  that  tho  close  groen- 
rd,   moistened  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  never  withers,  is  no 
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longer  correct,    Tbc  grasa  which  may  fonnerlj  bsv 

fati»  1(111)7  <lii<i»|>poared,  and  the  gronnd  is  faroiceB  aad  nDa 

your.     ThriM!  feet  f roni  the  ^oand  tlM  laiger  tree  is  59' ST  i 

tntt  tho  )i(?ight  in  Hmall,  titH  thn  hrnnrhf  itanfl  n 

with  a  Hoiiuiwlmt  ropulHivc  Irjok.    Btx  oiber  h^iTiahw  m 

part8  of  the  city  ana  Buburbtii,  are  all  daring  the  umtu 

tho  yoar  itqaally  ^aant  and  cheerless,  a  Eavourite  percb  ior  ^ 

other  birdM  rtf  prey.     The  baobab  is  said  to  h»iW9  bee 

from  KaNt  Africiu 

In  addition  to  theMo  forty-foar  chief  objects  of 
cotintlcBa  HTuullor  works  of  art,  fountains,  gardens,  ardies,  andl 
To  de8(Tibu  them  would  Ije  endless,  to  name  them  iu 
muHt  be  soon.  'No  one,'  said  Meadows  Taylor,  'hiM 
ftw;ikirif,'  fur  IJijdpur  an  int^Teist  such  as  sarrounds  the 
Vnr  ^nandiir  a»  its  memorials  are  the  accounts  of  them  an 
to  with  coldiioHs  if  not  with  niibelief.  Yet,  stirred  by  these 
ruins,  with  tho  glory  of  an  Indian  sun  lighting  palace  and 
prison  aud  mansion,  tower  and  rampart,  some  poet  will  snrelj  , 
tho  (looting  tniditions  and  breathe  into  them  a  classic  auid  nt 
life.'  Trf,ra  goes  far  to  fill  the  place  of  Meadows  Taylor's 
Kvon  witliout  the  interest  and  the  memories  of  T^ra  fiew  are  soM 
as  to  pass  unmoved  through  the  massive  and  the  daautily  a/Aaemd 
buiUlings  an<J  the  miles  of  rains  which  still  make  Bijapar  the  QhB 
of  tho  l)eccaD  and  one  of  the  grandest  pities  in  India. 

Bobleshvar  is  a  large  village  fifteen  miles  soath-west  of  Bijipa 
and  eight  miloa  north  of  Mamddpur,  with  in  1881   a  popaJatioo  of 
44U0  chiefly  husbimdmen.     Tho  present  village  is  said  to  hava  bea 
estaljli^hed   by  tliu  people  of  the  seven  snrronnding  villages,  vkol 
finding  that  it  wna  the  rosort  of  dacoits  and  lawless  characterv 
cut  down  a  IrnhhuJ  grove  in  which  the  god  stood  and  removed  th* 
god  to  tho  temple  of  8idt]lieslivar  in  the  middle  of  the  village  whidi 
was  built  by  one  Marliuguppa  Jangamsetti  about  1 780.     The  tfi-mplo 
has   a  front   hall  or  viandiin  and  a  sculptured  spire,  and  containaj 
twenty  square  pillars.     On  the  shrine  Lintel  is  a  figure  of  Virhhadral 
and  on  either  side  of  the  shrine  door  is  a  doorkeeper.     Outside  the! 
villngo,  on  tho  east,  is  a  temple  of  Ambal  Mutiappa'  bailt  like  a 
mosrjua  and  with  no  images.     The  village  has  two  small  mosques  of 
no  architectur.il  interest  and  a  school  with  about  105  boys. 

Chandkavte  is  a  small  village  eight  miles  north-west  of  Sindgi, 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  1658.  Tho  village  has  a  temple  of 
Rdmling  with  a  fiat  roof  and  six  square  sculptured  pillars,  Tho 
door  bntel  is  broken  and  tho  temple,  though  in  use,  is  much  out  of 
rcpnir.  On  either  side  of  the  shrine  door  is  a  male  and  feniala 
ligurr!  !md  outside  are  a  lion  and  lioness.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  is  a  temple  of  Parmdnanddev  the  Lord  of  Soprema 
Happiness  that  is  Vishnu,  Except  part  of  it  which  is  osod  as  a 
rest-house,  the  temple  is  much  out  of  repair.  The  hall  or  nandap 
contains  a  stone  with  footprints  and  an  image  of  ParmananddBT. 
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the  lintol  of  tho  south  door  is  a  Ganpati,  and  on  the  left  of  the 
lib  door  is  the  figure  of  a  woman.     In  a  revenue  statement  of 
1790  Chandkavte  appears  as  tho  head  of  a  sub-dirision  in  the 
>ur  tiarkdr  with  a  revenue  of  £3525  (Rs.  35,250).* 

7hatarki,  a  small  village  ten  miles  west  of  Sindgi,  with  in  1881 

jpiilatioQ  of   549,  has  a  temple  of  Datt/itraya  with  thirty  square 

ilptured  pillars  and  a  square  spire.     On  the  shrine  Hnlel  are  female 

[•08  and  on  each  side  of  tho  door  is  a  Narsinh.     The  images  in 

temple  are  of  Ishvar,   Ganpati,  and  several  figures  both  male 

id  female  which  cannot  be  made  out.      Outside  the  temple  are 

imerous  figures  of  men  and  animals,  the  chief  animals  being  the 

»phant  and  the  lion.     The  temple  is  in   good  order  and  is  still 

It  contains  a  wora-out  and  unreadable  inscription. 

Chimalgi,  with  in  1881  a  populatiorf  of  999,  is  a  holy  tillage  in  ' 
i.  four  ratios  from  the  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and  the 
iha.  Its  old  name  is  said  to  be  Chinmayakshetra. 
}rding  to  tho  Krishna  M&hitmya  108  lings,  some  of  which 
remain,  were  in  and  near  the  village  of  Chimalgi.  In  the  bed 
the  river  is  said  to  be  a  temple  of  Shiv  which  has  never  appeared 
jve  water.  The  village  has  two  Old  Kdnarese  inscribecl  stones, 
so  worn  as  to  be  almost  entirely  unreadable.  At  the  meeting 
Krishna  and  the  Ghatprabha  near  the  village  of  Kappadi 
is  a  temple  of  Shiv  where  a  yearly  fair  is  hold  on  the  full- 
of  Chaitra  or  March- April.  In  a  revenue  statement  of  about 
Chimalgi  appears  as  the  bead  of  a  sub-division  in  the  13ijd,pur 
it  with  a  revenue  of  £1847  (Rs.  18,470).*  Chimalgi  lapsed  as 
of  the  Kiigvdd  estate  in  1857. 

Lgaon    is  a   village   on  tho  Bhima  about  twelve   miles 
l-east  of  Sindgi,  with   in  1881   a  population  of  1318.      The 
JO    is    said    to    have   been    founded  by   a   Brdhman   named 
jvanbliat,    and    has  temples    of  Kalineshvar,    Mallikdrjuu,    and 
ikarling.     The  old  temple  of  Kalmeshvar  contains  a  Ihig  and  a 
li.     The  temple  of  Shankarling  is  on  the  bank   of  tho  river, 
losite   Kalmeshvar  is  an  old  temple  with  a  ling  and  on  tho  shrino 
figures  of  Ganpati,  Garud,  Nag,  and  the  seven  sagos  with 
jir  wives.     The  temple  contains  four  square  sculptured  pillars  and 
a  flat  roof  with  a  Nundi  at  each  comer.      Tho  village  has  a 
;Iiool. 

Devar  Navadgi  village,  thirty  miles  cast  of  Indi,  is  interesting 
place  where  VAsudev  Balvant  Phadke,  a  Brahman  leader  of 
ijis  was  captured  in  July  1879.^    Vasudev,  who  was  then  on  his 
no  Pandharpur   from  the  NizAm's   territories,   was   staying  at 
knr  or  Gaugapur  in  the  Nizam's   dominions  forty-six  miles  east 
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'  WmAn^n  MAr^tb&a,  242L  *  W&ring'a  Mftnithifl,  242. 

\*  \iamusv  Phadke  wan  a   RonkanMth  Bnthman  of  Shinllion   in  Panvel «  Ktron^ly 
Ar  iii.>n  about  six  feot  high.     Be  was  employed  as  clerk  on  Rs.  40  a  aiontb  in  the 
^lry  finance  Office.     A  diary   which  he  kept  abowe<J  that  his  great  hopo 
'II  was  to  head  a  nsiufl  against  the  British  power.     He  took  advantage  of 
Itivw  whi<!h  prevailed  in  the  Decoan  districta  after  tho  famine  of  1876  aikI  1877 
(apRimoahisaud  othen  of  the  old  unsettled  tribca  to  join  in  diatorbing  the 
y  ny  puiv  roKtx^rien  and  dacoitiea.     He  was  engaged  in  dacoitios  between  1874 
1679.    Boiubuy  Admiuiatratiun  Koporl,  1578-79»  xjlvi.  ■  xxxvii. 
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of  Indi,  where  he  had  gone  to  enlist  a  force  of  Arabs,  Rohillas,  and, 
othor  tnorcpnaries  with  whose  aid  he  inoant  toronow  his  depredatic 
on  a  formidable  scale  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  Want! 
funds  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  andeTtaking, 
Vdsudev  was  on  his  way  to  Pandharpur  to  raise  money  to  pay 
recruits  when  he  was  captured  at  Devar  Navadgi.  Major  H.  Dani« 
the  Police  Superintendent  of  Pooua  and  Syed  Abdul  Hak,  C.I.E.  tl 
Police  Coramissionerin  the  Nizam's  territories,  while  pursuing  VAaudeg, 
fi-om  village  to  village  on  the  Bijapur-Nizdm  frontier,  leai 
about  midnight  on  the  21st  of  July,  that  VAsudev  had  come  to 
village  of  Devar  Navadgi.  They  pushed  on  and  dismounted  near 
village,  and  five  or  six  of  their  party  went  on  foot  to  search  the  pU 
where,  as  they  had  previously  ascertained,  travelling  Br^hi 
, usually  found  shelter.  Th*  first  of  these  places  was  an  old  tempW 
to  which  a  guide  led  the  party.  By  the  light  of  a  lamp  Major 
Daniell  saw  two  forms  lying  asleep  wrapped  in  sheets.  He  stepf 
over  the  nearest  form  and  secured  the  further  person  whose  len| 
of  body  showed  him  to  be  Vdsudev  Phadke.  Syed  Abdul  Hak  cauj 
VAsudev's  companion  and  both  were  secured.  They  resisted  violei 
and  Vdsudev  received  a  slight  wound.^ 

Dhanur,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  710,  is  a  small  village  on 
the  Krishna,  ten  miles  north  of  Hungund,  Outside  the  village  is  a 
small  temple  in  the  Jain  style  with  round  pillars.  The  temple 
dedicated  to  Dhaneshvar  or  Kuber  the  Lord  of  Wealth,  and  cont 
a  ling  and  Namli  and  some  stones  carved  ill  the  form  of  enab 
The  village  has  an  ordinary  math-Viko  temple  of  Mdruti  in  the 
of  the  courtyard  of  which  ai'e  numerous  snake  stones.  The  battl< 
T^ikot  (1565),  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Vijaj 
dynasty,  took  place  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Dhanur.* 

Dhulkhed,  with  iu  1881  a  population  of  740,  is  a  holy  vil 
on  the  IJhima   fifteen   miles  north  of  Indi.     Dhulkhed   ia   said 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  legendary  sacrifice  of  Dakslia  Prajai 
which  he  had  begun  but  not  finished  at  Yedur  on  the  Krishna , 
Bolgaum.     As  Shiv  was  not  invited  to  this  sacrifice   his  wife  Ux 
a  second  birth  of  Sati  and  daughter  of  Daksha,   urged  her  husl 
to  show  his  power  and  avenge  the  sliglit.     Shiv  created  the  terri^ 
form  Virbha<lra  who,  accompanied  by  thousands  of  powerful  spii 
rushed  upon  the  assembly,  spoilt  the  sacrifice,  and  severely  pnnial 
the  gods.      In    fright    Daksha    propitiated  the    angry   god 
acknowledged  his  supremacy.^    At  the  spot  where  the  8acrifi( 


'  Major   Daniell's   letter  in   Bom.  Gov.  Judicial  De|>artment  File  1879  Da 
VdBudev  w.">a  tried  iu  Pooiia  ami  sentenced  to  transportation  'for  life.     He  was 
to  Aden.     He  succeed ud  in  cacnpiug  from  jail  in  I1S80  but  iraa  cnuglit,     Hodi« 
jail  at  Aden  on  the  17th  of  Febraary  1883.  '  See  above  ii,  417. 

'  la  some  versions  Daksha  is  siiid  to  have  been  decapitated  and  restored  to 
by  Shiv  but  aa  his  head  could  not  Iw  found  it  was  repl.%ci?d  by  the  head  of  a  d 
He  waa  raiae<:l  to  the  sky  by  Bi-abnia  and  became  the  coustellation  CHpricomo 
mriija  thirnh  th.it  is  Deer-heafl.  According  to  the  Harivansh,  when  the  gods 
in  dismay,  Vishnu  interfered  and  seizinc  Shiv  by  the  throat  compelled  him 
acknowledge  him  as  master.  This  le^eud  has  been  considered  by  H.  H.  Wilson  i 
others  to  refer  to  the  struggle  between  the  worBhippeTS  of  Shiv  and  Vishon.  1 
seeniB  also  to  be  a  reminUceneo  of  the  struggles  by  whicli  the  early  god  Shiv 
power  over  the  northern  Bnilinian  gods. 
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o  have  been  performed,  large  quantities  of  ashes  are  still 
under  the  ground  and  bones  of  vast  size  have  more  than  once 
unearthed.     The  village  has  an  old  temple  of   Shaukarli rig- 
id the  ling  is  greatly  venerated  as  having  been  erected  by 
ima   in  person.     Tlie  temple   measures   twenty   by  thirty  feet, 
1,  including  the  skikhar  or  spire  which  is  of  brick,  is  forty  feet  high, 
the   lintel  of  the  shrine  door  is  Lakshuii  with  elophauts,  and 
thrt^e  other  doors  is   a  figure  of  Gaupati  and  the  fifth  bears  a 
Id   the  mundap  is  ati   inscribed  stone,  four   finely  carved 
pillars,  and  eight  plain    pilasters.     All  are   quadrangular. 
rnandap  contains   figures  of  Baseshvar,  Shakti,  two  figures  of 
iti,   and  a  cobra  or  Nigappa.     The  chief  shrine  contains  the 
ling   and  figures  of  Mtiruti,  Ganpati,  and  a  cobra  or  Nagappa. 
are  two  side  chapels  each  with  a  l^ng. 

idankeri,  ou  the  Bilgalkot  road,  about  eight   miles  east  of 

dni^  is  a  small  village  with  in  1881  a  population  of  374.    On  a  hill 

9»r  the  village  are  buildings  in  the    BijApur   style  of   architecture 

jnspicuous  for  miles    round.     They  are    the   tombs  of  a    prophet 

lyappa  Ayanava  and  his  son  Monappa.     Malynppa  was  a  IVmchal 

tjkli   village    twelve    miles  north-west   of    Bagevadi,     a   great 

ivelK-r  and  in  high  esteem  as  a  prophet.     On  the  death   of  his 

[i/e  Tippava  at  Mumal  on  the   Ghatprabha  three  miles  north-west 

Bilgalkot,    Malyappa  came   to  Gadankeri,  and  at  his  death  the 

ite   Temple  so   called   from   its  whitewash   was  built   over  hia 

wo.     The  bra.ss  screen  of  his  shrine  is  still  venerated.     His  son 

lonappa  a  devotee  and,  like  his  father,  a  prophet,  is  buried  beneath 

Black  Temple  so  called  because  it  is  not  whitewashed.  Near  these 

are  plain  tombs  of  members  of  the  family  aud  a  shrine   of 

lant.     The  temple  of    Monappa  is   worshipped   in  seasons  of 

rainfall. 

ijendragad  or  the  Fort  of  the  Lord  of  Elephants,  so  called 

>Tn  tKe  strong  tort   on  a  neighbouring  hill,  is  a  large  town  about 

renty-eight  miles  south   of  Badami,  with  in  18H1    a  population 

5458.    The  1872  census  showed  7605,  of  whom  05G0  were  Hindus 

id  1105  Musaluidtis.     The  1881  census  showed  5158  or  a  decrease 

1102,    of  whom  4689  were  Hindus,   7G4  Musalm&us,  and  five 

istians. 

he  town    belongs  to    the  Ghorpado    family  of  Mudhol.     The 

of  Gajendragad  was  built  by    Shiviiji  aud  cont-ains  a  magazino 

two   ponds;    and   the    Unchigiri    fort   was  built  in    lt)88  by 

llatrdv  Ghorjjade.     The  town  has  a  ruined  temple  of  Virup.'iksh 

on   unfinished   hall  or  vuuidap.     Over  the  door   is  a  figuro 

SanisvatL     Outside  of  the  villagpe  is  a  modem  temple  of  Darga 

>▼!,  with  a  domed  roof  and   round  pillars.     In  a  field   near  the 

fO  buHiil  ground    is   a  temple   of    Rdmling,   with    a    hall  or 

ip  and  round  pillars.     In  the  weavers'  quarter  is  a  tonij)Io  of 

)V  containing  figures  of  Rdm  and  Sita,  with  Ganpati  on  the 

mno  lintel.    The  temple  is  unfinished    but  in   good   order.     A 

inous  temple   of  Pdndurnngdev  contains  figures   of    Pjlndurang 

Itukhrnai  with  DvArkdbiii  on  the  lintel.     Near  the  fort  three 

ileB  north-west  of  the  village  on  the  hill  side  is  a  cavoru  a  noted 
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place  of  pilgrimage.  The  cavern  with  an  image  of  Shiv 
half-way  up  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  its  precipitous  sacdBtoiu 
It  is  reached  by  steps,  wide  at  the  foot  and  narrowing  to  the 
gallery.  The  cavern  is  a  natural  opening  between  two  huge  b] 
of  granite,  and  the  whole  of  the  flat  ledge  above,  about  300  f 
height,  with  precipitous  sides,  rests  on  graoite  which  was 
from  the  plain  by  some  upheaval.  Near  the  cavern  are  two 
fed  by  unfailing  springs,  and  two  lamp  pillars  each  about 
feet  high.  A  shrine  of  Virbhadra  has  painted  plaster  fi, 
the  lintel  and  has  a  small  pond  in  front  called  AntargBOj 
the  Midair  Tirth,  which  is  supplied  with  water  through  the 
of  a  tree  1 00  feet  high  on  the  hill.  North  of  the  cavern  are 
caves,  separated  by  walls,  and  containing  two  tirth.*  called  Yemd 
Gonda  and  Arshar  Gouda.^  The  shrine  of  KUkeehvar  which  il 
held  in  high  local  repute  aa  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  contains  1 
silverplated  ling  and  a  silverplated  lintol.  To  the  left  of  the  finy  i» 
a  basin  containing  water,  called  Pdt^lgangi,  and  a  niche  with  a 
figure  of  Basvanna  or  Nandi.  The  bnll,  which  is  said  always  t» 
be  growing,  is  worshipped  by  barren  women.  Many  other  nichfli 
contain  lings  and  Na7idia. 

The  Ghorpades  were  originally  called  Bhonsles.  Accordiny  to 
their  family  legend  the  present  surname  was  obt^ned  under  t&d 
liahmauis  (1347-1626)  from  a  Ghorpade  having  been  th«  fint 
to  climb  an  impregnable  Konkan  fort  by  tying  a  cord  round  liu 
body  of  an  iguana  lizard  oi  ghorpad.  The  Ghorpades  were  Detkc 
mukhs  under  the  Bijapur  Adilshdhi  dynasty  (1-189-1687)  and  wof 
divided  into  two  distinct  families,  of  Kdpsi  near  the  Varna  and  ol 
Mudhol  near  the  Ghatprabha.  The  title  of  Amir-uJ-umrB  WM 
conferred  on  a  member  of  the  Kdpsi  family  by  the  BijApnr 
and  Santdji  Ghorpade  was  one  of  the  eight  ministers  of  lU, 
He  was  made  the  Senslpati  or  commander-in-chief,  styled  Hin3 
Rav  Mumlukat-mudar  was  entrusted  with  the  new  standard  of 
Jari  Patka  or  the  Golden  Streamer  and  allowed  to  beat  the  ni 
or  large  drum.*  Baji  Ghorpade,  the  chief  who  seized  Shi 
father  Shdhaji,  and  who  was  afterwards  surprised  and  killed  by 
Shiviiji,  also  belonged  to  this  family. 

Galgali,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Kaladgi,  is  a  largo  villaEre 
on  the  Krishna,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2252.  The  v 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  Galav  Kshetra,  aft<er  a  ii._. .».. 
seer  Galav  Rishi  who  is  said  to  have  lived  here.*  Tho  seer's  hermit- 
age was  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  tho  village,  and  among 
rocks  lying  in  that  neighbourhood  are  still  to  be  seen,  sara 
story,  the  ruined  abodes  of  Giilav  and  six  other  sages.  It  ta 
that  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Galgali  is  a  large  tem, 
tho  bed  of  the  Krishna  and  that  during  the  famine  of  1876- ISTT 
when  the  water  became  unusually  low,  the  upper  part  of  a  tenqib 


^  Gonda  is  tho  Kdnareae  for  hiixi  or  pond,         I'  Grant  Daifs  M&riUi&s,  39. 

'  Grant  Duffs  ^ar&thds,  164.  DetoiLj  of  tho  Ghorpade  family  tutt    civ«n  oiubr 
Mudhol  .State, 

*  Kshetm  is  a  holy  spot  frequented  by  pilffrimn  usually  on  the  Ikinkji  i>f  Imlv  rir 
There  aro  8ai<)  t<>  )m  108  such  holy  apotai  or  <»rt/t«  on  the  Krishnk. 
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it  ninety  feet  sqaare  was  seen.     On  the  bank  of  the  rivor  near 
village  is  a  svmiW  tomplo  dedicated  to  Yellama.     Tlie  village 
^iour  other  temples  small  and  of  no  interest. 

JF  the  capture  and  execution  of  .Sambhftji  in  1689,  Anrangzeb' 

ig  to  draw  the  Mardth^s  southwards,  moved  with  his  grand 

from  Brahmapuri  in  ShoUpur  to  Galgali.     In  1G95  the  Italian 

Lravt.'ller  Gemelli  Careri   made  a  journey    from    Groa    to   Galgali 

scially .  to    see   the  Moghal  camp.    At  Galgali  Careri  was  told 

kt    the    forces  in  the  camp,  which  was  thirty  miles  in  extent, 

inted  to  60,000  horse  and  1,000,000  foot,  for  whose  baggage 

were     50,000     camels    and    3000    elephants.    The    whole 

Ip    was    a  moving  city  of  5,000,000  souls  with  250   markets. 

Emperor's    and    the    Prince's    tents    took    np    three    miles 

id     were    guarded    on  all  sides  with  •palisades  ditches  and  five 

hiudred  falconets.     Careri  was  admitted  to  a  private  aodienco  with 

ingzeb  who  asked  him  from  what  country  of  Europe  he  had 

jmo,    the  object  of  his  vi.sit,  and  various  other  questions.'   In  a 

renue  statement  of  about  1790  Galgali  or  Kulabad  appears  as  the 

lead  of  a  sub-division  in  the  Bij^pur  aarkdr  with  a  revenue  of 

|£K»19  {Its.  19,190).2 

Oolg6ri  village,  about  ten  miles  south-oast  of  Sindgi,  is  said  to 
■on  founded  abnut  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  a 
ir  of  Dhavalkur  on  the  site  of  his  sheepfold.  According  to 
le  legend  the  shepherd  requested  pilgrims  to  the  Shrishail  fair  of 
likflrjuu  in  Telangan  to  bring  him  a  ling.  Instead  of  the  ling 
ley  brought  him  a  piece  of  sheep's  dung  which  he  set  up  and 
)r8hipped  devoutly  until  it  grow  into  a  Zm^.  The  temple  of  Golal- 
ivar  (30' X  18)  to  the  south  of  the  village  was  built  to  receive  the 
iulous  ling  and  in  course  of  time  came  to  bo  regarded  as  very 
The  temple  is  in  good  order,  contains  twelve  stone  pillars, 
is  frequented  by  all  classes  of  Hindus.  A  yearly  fair  is  held 
the  new-moon  of  Chaitra  or  March- April  which  lasts  fifteen  days, 
^rom  40,000  to  50,000  persons  assemble  and  the  sales  are  said  to 
kinoijnt  to  £5000  (Ra.  50,000). 

Gudur,  that  is  Gudiuru  or  Temple  town,  with  in  1881  a  population 
)f  1182  chiefly  husbaudmen,  is  a  small  village  thirteen  miles  south- 
refit  of  Hungund  and  seven  miles  cast  of   Puttudakal  in  B4dd.mi. 
in  the  middle  of  the  village  is  an  old  temple  of  Riiraeshvar  contain- 
ig  a  litig.     All   except  the  shriue  is  ruined,  and  the  spire  was 
lostroyed  by  lightning  about  1830.     The  temple  has  twelve  square 
id   six   round   sculptured   pillars.     On  the  shrine   lintel  is   Gaj- 
tshmi  or  Lakshmi  with  elephants  pouring  water  over  her  from 
lars  held  in  their  trunks.    The  chief  manufactures  arc  a  superior 
ind  of  cholkhana  or  bodicecloths,  brass    and  copper  vessels,  and 
[  linages. 

Guledgudd,  or  the  Emigration  Hill,  is  a  large  town  fifteen  miles 
>rth-east  of  Bddilmi,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  10,649.   The  1872 
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census  showed  10,674,  Hindns  9584  and  Masalmdns  1090 
1881  census  showed  9490  Hindus,  985  Miisalmdns,  and  174  Ch 
tians.  Among  the  people  of  Guledgudd  aro  500  femilies  of  hai 
Hoom  weavers,  A  fort  was  built  in  1580  in  the  reign  of  Ibr^' 
Adil  ShAh  n.  (1579-1626)  by  a  Bijdpur  officer  Singappa  Ni 
Desai.  The  present  town  was  built  in  1705  [Shak  1627)  on  the 
of  a  dry  lake.  About  1750  when  the  Riistias  held  Bsigalkot,  one 
of  their  officers  Krishuaji  Vishvanjlth  besieged  Guleilj^udd  aui 
plundered  the  town  and  fort.  In  1787  {FfV<li  11«8)  Tipa  Sal  " 
took  Parvati  and  Guledgadd  was  again  plundered  by  the  Marttl 
forces  under  Parshurdm  BhAu  Patvardhan.  The  town  was  dese: 
for  a  time,  but  repeopled  by  the  Des^i,  but  again  plnnde 
and  deserted  in  the  disturbances  caused  by  Xarsappa  Solikeri, 
In  1818  Major  Munro  through  the  DesAi  induced  the  inlmbitaBd| 
*to  return.  Jn  1826  Guledgadd  fell  to  the  British.  Gulcdgufli 
had  a  municipality  which  was  abolished  in  1878.  The  Basef 
German  evangelical  mission  has  a  bmuoh  at  Guledgudd  sii 
1851  with  ton  out-stations  two  missionaries  and  one  mi 
lady. 

flallUT,'  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1194,  is  a  small  villi 
nine  miles  east  of  BAgalkot.  To  the  west  of  the  village  is  tihetemj 
of  Baseshvardov  said  to  have  been  built  under  the  Cholas  (870-10^ 
The  temple  (70'  x  30')  is  built  of  stone  blocks  and  has  a 
corner  roof.  The  shrine  has  a  large  image  of  Baseshvar,  8urroon< 
by  Sangameshvar,  Siddheshvar,  and  I'mjs.  In  front  of  tho  shi 
are  two  stone  pillars  between  which  is  a  rangmay^dnp  or  hall  on  ffl 
well  carved  round  pillars.  On  the  lintel  of  the  shrine  doorl 
Ijfikshrai  with  elephants,  and  at  the  entrance  door  are  demon  dc 
keepers.  Near  the  temple  are  a  well  and  a  pond.  A  yearly  fail 
held  at  the  temple  in  Afdrgtshirsk  or  December- January.  About  If 
a  spring  of  fresh  water  is  said  to  have  miraculously  flowed  out  o{ 
niche  in  the  temple  and  continued  running  for  about  three  hours. 
On  the  hill  to  tho  north  of  the  village  is  Melgudi  that  is  tho  hill 
temple-  (70'  x  43'  x  21')  facing  south,  a  fine  old  Jain  temple  convei 
into  a  linij  shrine.  Tho  shrine  contains  a  ling  and  a  A  aiirJi  in  fr 
of  it,  and  has  no  spire.  Outside  the  shrine  is  a  rangmnndAp 
four  square  sculptured  pillars  with  a  flat  roof  and  four  carved  st 
windows.  A  stone  ladder  leads  to  the  roof  on  which  is  a  sma!! 
shrine.  On  the  front  and  side  walls  are  eight  standing  Jinas  fi^ 
feet  high,  four  of  them  with  canopies  of  seven-hooded  cobi 
and  four  others  with  two  single-headed  cobras  coiled  and  ei 
with  expanded  hoods.  By  tho  feet  of  each  figure  is  a  cobra  on 
nuteide  of  each  foot.  Some  of  the  figures  are  broken  and 
temple  has  been  injured  by  lightning.  A  single-stone  lamp  pi! 
so  placed  that  the  light  falls  upon  the  lin(f  stands  at  some  distalj 
from  tho  temple.  The  village  has  two  Old  Kanarese  inscribed  at 
almost  unreadable. 


'  Tlie  name  Htillnr  is  sftiil  to  l>c  derived  from  its  being  built  on  tho  site 
Jinl  iini  or  clesj-i-tci!  villages. 
■■'  Fruiu  mrl  hill  and  ijiitli  temjjlo. 


llsangi,  apparently  taking  its  name  from  a  hal  or  channel  by 
I  it  has  more  than  once  been  overflowed,  with  in  1881  a  population 
56,  is  a  large  village  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Indi,  four 
south  of  the  Bhima,  aud  about  a  mile  cast  of  the  Sholj'ipur- 
i  road.  lu  1563  Halsangi  was  given  as  a  ja[jir  to  his 
ter  by  Mithmud  Ali  Adilsh&h  after  a  victory  over  the 
nagnr  forces,  and  in  l5ot5,  three  years  later,  a  fort  was  built  by 
dnister  to  the  east  of  the  village.  In  the  fort  is  a  temple  of 
fba.  A  domed  tomb  was  built  for  himself  by  the  minister  in 
Bnd  another  tomb  for  his  spiritual  teacher  DAdesahib  who  was 
i  there  and  at  whose  tomb  a  yearly  fair  is  still  held.  In 
Uddji  Chavhiin  Himmntbaliadur,  an  oflicer  who  had  been  sent 
9  Nizam  to  demand  tribute  from  the  jajirildrf  rebuilt  an  old 
B  of  Amriteshvar  which  now  has«an  octagonal  spire  with  a, 
m  building  in  front  used  as  a  rest-house.  In  a  revenue 
Etent  of  about  1 790  Haslangi  appears  as  the  head  of  a  aub- 
Dn  under  the  Bij6.pttr  sarkdr  with  a  revenue  of  £0398 
t3,U80).i 

fbbal,'  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Bdgevjidi,  is  a  small 
IBj  with  in  1S81  a  population  of  Q^-S.  About  300  yards  from 
illage,  on  the  BAgovtldi-Nidgundi  road,  behind  a  clump  of 
I  bushes  and  hidden  by  a  high  wall,  is  a  fine  Jain  temple, 
iting  of  an  open  hall  or  viandnp  and  a  shrine.  Tho  hall  ia 
&d  by  three  doors  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  formed  as 
ch  with  a  slopint;  back.  The  hall  has  twenty-two  pillar.4  and 
pilasters,  tho  four  central  pillars  being  about  eight  feet  high 
io  other  pillars  which  rest  on  tho  sun'ouuding  wall,  about  six 
ligh.  The  ceiling  is  not  carved,  but  is  deeply  recessed  with  the 
B  within  square  or  cut-corner  dome  arrangement.*'  Except  tho 
iings  on  the  walls  the  building  has  scarcely  any  carxnng.  On 
lide  of  the  door  into  the  hall  is  a  recess  containing  a  Nandi. 
inner  temple  or  shdln  is  twenty-five  feet  square  with  a  door  on 
ght,  the  roof  resting  on  four  pillars.  In  the  centre  ia  a  well, 
lis  said  to  have  been  disused,  since  two  women  were  drowned  in 
1  is  now  covered  by  a  round  stone  slab  on  which  stands  a  NanUi. 
hrine  which  is  plain  contains  a  liufj  in  a  case  or  shdlunkha.  A 
ftklm  is  also  built  into  the  wall  of  the  shdla.  Of  three  other 
es  near  the  Jain  temple  one  consisting  of  a  hall  and  a  shrine 
bother  of  one  room  only  are  built  in  the  bank  of  the  hollow 
Mh  the  temples  he.  The  third  temple  has  some  architectural 
f,  but  the  rough  stone  of  which  the  temples  are  built  has  in 
(  given  way  and  displaced  the  outside  mouldings. 

ppargi,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Sindgi,  is  a  largo 
D  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2847,  Pippali,  the  old  name  of 
llage,  was  changed  to  Hippargi  under  the  Bijilpur  dynasty 
Ll6ti7).*    Hippargi  has  to  its  east  an  old  temple  of  Kalmeshvor 
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said  to  hare  been  built  by  Jatnadag^i^  tbe  fatter  of  ParshnrSm.  14 
the  third  or  dviipur  age.^  The  temple  is  in  a  large  quadniu^ 
courtyard  and  nieasureg  thirty  feet  by  fifteen.  It  has  a  brick 
*and  contains  sixteen  plain  fonr-sided  stone  pillars.  On  the  liutel 
of  one  of  the  doors  is  Lakshmi  with  elephants.  The  chief 
object  of  worship  is  a  Ling  called  Kalmeshvar.  On  one  8J«Ji 
of  the  temple  door  is  an  ima(^e  of  Ganpati  and  on  the  o| 
a  broken  figure  of  Virbhadra.  Outside  the  temple  are 
lingn,  a  figure  of  Virbhadra,  and  a  NanJi  or  bull.  In  the  nor 
east  comer  of  the  court  of  the  temple  on  a  stone  (4'  x  I'-fx  6' 
the  wall  is  an  inscription  in  Old  Kdnarese  in  fifty-five  lines 
dated  Shak  117G  Paridhdvi  samvafaar  (a.d.  1254).  The  tempi 
frequented  by  Hindus  of  all  sects.  About  half  a  mile  eaa 
Hippargi  is  a  temple  of  Shjji  Martand.  The  object  of  worship 
shapeless  mass  of  stone  marked  with  turmeric  and  redlead. 
temple  is  said  to  be  more  than  500  years  old  but  contair 
inscription  and  the  name  of  itB  builder  is  unknown.  The  tei 
(34'  xie")  is  in  a  courtyard  surrounded  by  rest-houses  and  oont 
oighty-two  stone  pillars.  To  the  east  of  the  temple  is  a  cai 
stone  lamp  post.  The  temple  is  frecjuented  by  Hindus  of  all 
and  a  well  attended  yearly  fair  is  held  in  Ashvin  or  Septeml 
October. 

Hirur,  Im  uru  or  the  temple  village,  is  a  small  village  of 
people  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Muddebihal.     The  tempi 
dedicated  to  Bhageshvar  and  is  said  to  be  of  considerable  age." 
seems  to  have  been  in  local  repute  and  enjoys  a  gi*ant  of  land  fori 
service  of  the  temple.     Salt  used  to  be  made  in  the  village  butj 
manufacture  is  now  stopped. 

Horti,  a  large  village  on  the  Sholapur-Hubli  road  about 
miles  south-west  of  Indi,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  Slf 
two  old  temples  of  Siddheahvar  and  Mallikdij.un,  and  two 
temples  one  of  Ishvar  and  the  other  whose  name  is  not  knc 
The  Siddheshvar  temple  has  an  octagonal  spire,  with  figures  of! 
eight  quarter  guards  or  asht  dikpdls,  Shiv  in  his  Ishdn 
being  the  guardian  of  the  north-east  quarter.  The  spire  of 
Mallikarjnn  temple  is  pyramidal  and  is  adometl  with  figures  of 
ten  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  Outside  the  village  are  temples  of 
Ishvar  and  Siddheshvar  with  lings  but  no  spires.  The  Siddheshvar 
temple  which  is  the  older  of  the  two  has  twelve  pillars  sculptured 
with  cobras  and  many  otber  figures.  The  pillars  in  the  Mallikirjao 
temple  are  of  wood.  The  temple  of  Ishvar  has  figures  on  the  oa 
wall  and  contains  twelve   square  and  fourteen  round  pillara 


1  Janudagni  was  a  son  of  the  Brdhmim  Richikaand  Satyavati  a  Kahatriya  pric 
His  fifth  aon  was  ParshurJUii,  the  sixth  iacarnation  of  Visliuu,  who  wag«<)  warag 
the  Kshatriyaa  in  revenge  for  tho  murder  of  his  father  by  the  sons   of  Kirta^ 
kiiig  of  the  Uaihayaa. 

•  The  Dc&par  a^'e,  the  third  age  of  the  world,  is  said  to  have  lasted  3100 
The  System  of  yufjns  and  ma/tdi/iiijag  is  believed  to  have  beeu  inveoted 
age  of  the  Rig-veda  and  that  of  the  Mfth.-lbh^rat. 

*  Bhaga  is  a  deity  mentioned  in  the  Vedas   but  of  very  indistinct  pei 
powers.     Ue  is  supposed  to  bestow  wealth  and  preside  over  m&niage  aod 
uuoug  the  Adityas  and  VisiivadeTai, 
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atels  of  the  Rhrines  bx  all  these  three  temples  bear  a  fignro  of      Chapter  XIV. 
ipati  and  the  fourth  temple  has  Lions'  heads  in  addition  to  Plaoes- 

apatt. 

[Hun^nd/  with  in  1881  a  population  of  5416,  is  the  head-quarters         Bwawa, 

the  Hungund    Bub-division,    about    sirty    miles  south-oast  of 

Kj&pur.     The   1872  census  returns  showed  a  population  of  G296, 

SnduB  5318  aud  Masalmins  978.     The  1881  census  retunis  showed 

H6  or  a  decrease  of  880  of  which  4544  were  Hindus  and    872 

lusalmSus.     Besides  the  sub-divisional  revenue  and  police  offices 

ingiiml  has  a  post  office   and  two  schools.     Most  of  the  wells  in 

mgund  are  impregnated   with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     On  tho 

II  overlooking  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  Jain  temple  called 

9guti  or  the  hill  temple.     The  temple  pillars  are  square,  massive, 

of  unusual  design.      One    pillar  is    left    finely    carved  with 

ibesquos,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  and  much   of  the 

»ple  itself  have  been  removed.     Two  large  slabs,  each  bearing 

lely  carved  fumale  figure,  lie   near  the  new  sub-divisional  office 

some  of  the  sculptures  have  been  built  into  a  well  opposite  tho 

Another  well,  about  two  miles  on  the  Ilkal  road,  is  adorned 

;ulpture3  evidently  taken  from  this  temple.     Near  the    old 

i visional  office  and  north  of  it  is  a  ruined  Jain  cave.     The 

fe  is  gone  but  tho   shrine  and  hall  or  viandap  remain  in  fair 

The  pillars  are  square  and  plain.     A   passage  now  closed 

ud  to  lead  from  this  cave  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  which  gold 

lonred  talc  and  iron  stone  are  found.     In  tho  town  jnst   below 

hill   is  the  tpmple    of  Ramlingdev    with  sixteen  Jain   pillars 

aare  and  tulip-shaped.     The  roof  is  flat  and  sculptured  but  much 

ced    by    whitewash.      On   either   aide  of  the  shrine   are  the 

idants  Jaya  and  Vijaya  with  clubs  and  female  attendants  and 

the  lintel  is   Lakshmi  with  elephants.     Imbedded  in  the  coiling 

two  clearly  cut  inscribed  stones  one  of  them   much  worn.     Tho 

Br  stone  records  that  king  Ayyanorva  of  the  Ballftl  family  whoso 

was  Satyavati   Malmdevi,  and  who  had  three  sous  BijjaldevrAy, 

idevrdy,  and  KumArray,  granted  lands  to  the  god  Mallikdrjun, 

Rdmling's  templo  in   the  courtyard  of  a  house   is   another 

temple  with   old  square  Jain  pillars.     The  shrine  which  is 

ipty  has  Lakshmi  and  elephants  on  the  lintel. 

ll,    a  municipal  town,  one  of  the  largest  trade'centres  in  the  Ilkau 

riot,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  9574,  lies  about  eight  miles 


I  Of  the  origin  of  the  namo,  wfaioh  ia  prolmhly  Hongonda  or  the  Golden    Well,  two 

Wie«  ftro  told.     Accordinji  to  oue  legend  the  giantess  Mangalavn  who  lived  on  the 

Bddlzni    hill,  whore    the  furt  rif   the    Hfty-twn  rocks    now  stands,   had   four  sons 

1,  Naval,  Nar,  and  .Mul.     Troulik-d  by  one  KdlidAs  the  four  sons  rc'ti"-'   <•>  -  liill 

MAgarbal  in  BAdAmi  whoro  Mangaluva's  temple  now  standn.    The  <>£ 

I0klava  and  iMd^nii  is  curious  as  the  Early  Chalukya  king  Mangul:  I'lO) 

commanding  fitr  his  elder  hrotber  Kirttivarina  1.  at  BAd^mi  when  the  gi  t-at  cavo 

itnade.     Tlie  sons  went  different  ways.     Han  took  Hungund  and  the  sarrounding 

s  and  the  other  sons  inhabited  Navalguud  Naigund  aud  Mulcitnd  in  Uhdrwdr. 

srdiiie  to  the  uthur  legend  a  woman  washing  in  a  pit  near  the  hill  found    her 

lADu  feet  changed  to  gold,  hence  tho  village  came  to  be  called  honin  kund  or 

ld«u  pit,  honin  gund  or  the  golden  flower,  and  hem  ijuad  or  abonnding  in  gold. 

«  ^^  ^^  ^">  which  ia  apparantly  tho  origin  of  the  uamo,  ia  probably  tUo  yellow 

I  Wbiob  is  fouuJ  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  town. 
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south  of  nungnnd.    In  1851  Dfcal  had  7041  people  and  acr/ 
to  the  1872  census  10,107.     Ilkal  is  the  centre  of  tho  m- 
dyeing  industries  in  llung'iind  and  had  G84  looms  in  Ic 

•  600    in    1851.^    Besides    the    sub-divisional    revenao  and 
offices  Ilkal  has  a  municipality,  dispensary,  eleven  schools,  and 
temples.    ITie  municipality  established  in  1868  had  in  lSS2-83i 
incomo  of  £577  (Ks.  5770)  chiefly  from  octroi,  and  an  « 
of   £o43    12s.    (Rs.    513G)    chiotiy   incurred   on   roads  a:  i( 

relief.  The  dispensary,  established  in  1873,  treated  iu  l66i 
sixty  in-patients  and  3098  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  i.13-1  (Rs.  18^ 
Of  the  cloven  schools  two  are  Government  and  nine  private, 
three  temples  are  of  Bdnshankari,  Basvanna,  and  Yyankoba. 
temples  of  BAnshankari  and  Basvanna  are  modern  in  tho  opoi 
vial.h    style  and  have  no    architectural    interest,     Tho    figure! 

'  Baushankari  is  in  a  small  open  shrine  at  tte  right  hand  comei 
tho  temple.     A  yearly  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  tho  goddess  on 
full-moon    of    Paush   or     December -January,      The    temple 
yyankoba  ^  is  a  solid  stone    structure  in    a  small  court.     It 
built  some  years  ago  by  Bhimanna  Ndik  a  merchant  of  Ilkal. 
pillars  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Aivalli  thirteen  m^ 
south-east  of  Hungund.     The  stone   roof  is  carved  into  rafters 
battens  in  imitation  of  old  temples  but  the  temple  is  open  front 
Over  the  ahrine  lintel  are  Nai'sinh  the  fourth  form  of   Vishnu 
Krishna.     The  brackets  under  the  eaves  represent  the  incaruati 
of  VishnUj  sages,  demons,  and  other  mythological  subjects  carved 
stone,  but  in  a  debased  stjle  and  some  of  them  obscena 

The  average  yearly  rainfall  of  Ilkal  is  about  fifteen  inches, 
tho  2Gth  of  November  1882  nine  inches  of  rain  suddenly  fell: 
BO  heavily  v?as  Ilkal  flooded  that  266  houses  were  washed  «% 
with  much  field  stock  and  produce.     About  1G4  persons  weie 
destitute  and  the  total  loss  to  the  suflferers,  most  of  whom 
poor  people,   was   estimated  at  about  £3000   (Rs.  30,000).     Al 
£1500  (Ks.  ISjOUO)  were  subscribed  iu  Bombay  and  sent  to 
for  charitable  relief.     To  guard  the  town  from  future  floods 
municipality  of  Ilkal  has  undertaken  protective  works  estimated  j 
cost  £1500  (Rs.  15.000^."         


IsDi.  Indi,  perhaps  the  Indo  of  Ptolemy  (Hd.  150),  with  in  18f 

population  of  3G67,  is  the  head-quartera  of  tho  Indi  sub-divia 
about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Bijapur.  In  the  Bhinia  Mahiiti; 
Indi  is  described  as  Payahkahetra  or  the  milk  spot*  and  later  on  I 
town  appears  to  have  been  known  as  Chik  Indi  or  Little  Inc 
According  to  the  legend,  about  the  eleventh  century,  a  forest   st 


"  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  New  Series,  CLXIV.  5,  7. 

'  Vjttiikoba  is  the  Maritlia  form  of  Vyankntesh  or  The  Lord  of  Sin  a  namo  of  Vis 
Vyankoba'g  chiof  shrine  ia  at  Tirupati  in  North  Arkot  also  calk-cl  Vyankatgiri, 

'*  (Jovernment  Rofiohition,  Revenue  Dcpartnieut,  4.359  of  9th  Jnne  lSii3. 

■*  Probably  in  aUusion  to  the  stream  of  s-wt-et  water  flowinjj;  near  the  town. 

&  The    nieauiug  of  tho  nnme  Indi   ia  not  known.    The    place    was  called  Chil 
Little  In<li  as  a    village  called  Hirch  Imii  or  Great  Indi  already  existed  cIm 
No  trace  of  this  old  village  remains.    It  nmyhave  been  where  the  deserted  vi 
of  Hirdi,  perliapa  a  corruption  of  Uiicb  Indi,  is  marked  on  the  nupa  about  a  nute 
south  of  ludi.  •  "" 
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site  of  the  present  town.    A  herd  boy,  noticing  that  one 

fliia  cows    daily  dropped  her    milk  on    a  certain  spot,  told  his 

its,   who,  with  their  neighbours,   dug  the    spot  and   found  a 

ae.     Finding  that  as  they  dug  the  atone  sank,  they  thought  that 

[was  a  Bclf-made  ling  and  built  a  small  shrine  over  it.     A   few 

iy«  Inter  the  god  Kanteshvar  appeared  to  the  headman  of  Hireh 

lodi  and  commanded  that  the  ling  should  bo  worshipped  daily. 

A  Tillage    was  established  and  as  the  fame  of  the  new  shrine  of 

Kanteshvar  increased,  people  flocked  to  the  new  village    of  Indi 

I  old  village  of  llireh  Indi  was  deserted.     Some  dealers  in 

pots  who  had  put  up  near  the  shrine,  being  injured  by 

ing  and  vowing    to  build  a  temple    on  recovery,  built  the 

it  shrine  and   hall.      The   temple   is  in  good  repair  and  is 

m  use.     It  has   an  octagonal  spir^  adorned  with  figures  and 

of  of  the  square  in  square  pattern.     The  four  ball  pillars  are 

wood.      At   the  entrance  of   the  hall   are  door-keepers  and  on 

sbrino-lintel  is  Ganpati  with  the  sun  the  moon  and  a  ling. 

the  temple   is  a  small    stone  3'  9"    high  with  a   Kdnareso 

>tion.     At  the  top  of  the  stone  are  a  ling  and  a  Nandi  and, 

r,    figures   of  animals,  worn  and  not  easy  to  make  out.     In 

It  of  the  police  station  is  a  stone  (3'  9"xr4''x8")  brought 

172  from  Salotgi   six  miles   south-east   of   Indi.     It   has   the 

ting  and    figures  and  bears  an  inscription  in  Old  Devndgari 

:tera  on  three  sides  and  in  Old  Kanarose  on  the  fourth  side. 

revenue  statement  of  about  1700  Indi  appears  as  the  head  of  a 

"ivisiou  under  the  BijApur  «arMr  with  a  revenue  of  £11,427 

1,14,270).! 

Ingleshvar,  with    in  1881   a  population  of  2461,  is  a  large 

ix  miles  north-cnst  of  Bagevildi  and  a  short  distance  from 

.  d  city  of  Tingaleshvar.'^     In  the  village  are  three  Jain 

Jes,  which  appear  from  inscriptions  to  have  been   bnilt  in  Shak 

'  Li).  1 1 28)  by  one  NilkanthNaik.  The  largest  temple  (00'  x  45') 

jdicatod  to  Somoshvar  is  out  of  repair  and  contains  thirty-six 

pillars.     On  each  side  of  the  ling  are  stones  each  carved  with 

female  figures.    On  an  octagonal  stone  in  the  roof  of  the  jx)rch 

jpreseritations  of  the  nine  planets.     At  the  door  are  female 

ceepers,  and  on  eaflh   side  of  the  door  are  cells  in  one  of  which 

Mn^  with  Ganpati.     Over  the  shrine  is  Lakshmi  with  elephants. 

each  side  of  the  shrine  are  three  female  figures  and  one  of  the 

figures  holds  a  cobra.     Tho  shrine  contains  a  ling  and  a  Nandi 

-    '-.rnre  of  Ishvar  is  carved  on    tho  lintel.     The    Nardyan 

1  i  (45'  X  35')  has  twenty -four  round  pillars.     It  was  formerly 

led  tiopuiUhgndi  fi-om   the  image  of  Gopnath  which,  under  the 

iras,  was  replaced  by  a  finely  carved  image  of  Ndrayan  about 
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^TlegiUMhvar  It  said  to  take  ita  name  from  the  practice  of  ita  founder  taking  the 
9ft0  ooco  a  mouth  or  timjtilu  to  KiiiLia  or  Shiv's  abode  of  bliss.  The  villa^ 
'OVM'[>«opl(Ml  ;  a  new  one  wjis  built  aiiiI  named  Hin  Tin^le«hvar  that  is 
'Iw  TinssiK'tjhvar,  and  this  is  wud  to  have  \mxu  eomiptc4l  into  Hingaleahvar 
to  Ingaleslivar  or  lugk-slivar.  Another  account  derive*  the  name  from 
alluaion  to  a,  atory  thiU  the  town  was  at  oue  time  threatened  by  demoas 
|th  ftrbbriuid*. 
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four   foot    high.     On   a   stone  in  the  wall  aro   scalptami 
female  figures.     Above  the  door  and  on  the    liatel  of  ihe 
wliich   contains  the   ling  are   elephants.      Above   the 
"NAr^yanJuv  arc  the  ten  incarnations  of  Vishna  and   on 
are  carved    figures  of  sages.      The   third     temple    dedic 
Xalnieshvar  is  about  the  size  of  the  temple  of  Narayau.     A 
tomple  of  Kalappa  has  eight  square  and  ten  round  pi"  -^ 
the  sculptures  are  four  cobras,  of  which  two  are   li 
three-hooded,  and  one  single-hooded.     On  a  square   aU'ue  aMr| 
cobras  are  female  figures  and  birds  probably   Garuda  and  heai 
damsels.     The  shrine  contains  a  ling.    The  hall  or  numJap  haa 
destroyed  by  seekers  after  treasure.     In  the  waste  lands  to  the 
of  the  village  is  a  temple  of  Parmanand.     It  has  a  spire,  but 
,  no  architect uml  or  other  ii^terest.     To  the  south  of   the      "    ■ 
temple  of  Shobhandev  facing  east.     On  the  ceilings  are  ii . 
quarter   guards  or  dikpdh  Rurromided  by  other  fignrea     Uvtst] 
ahrine  is  Lakshmi  with  elephants.     The  shrine  ooatains  a  /«it;  i 
the  image  of  a  woman.     Of  eighteen  pillars  fottr  »re  scalpui 
and  one  is  inscribed. 

In  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Ingleshvar  ate 
cave  temples.     One  named  Akka  N/i  <Tiidl   or   Ladv  Soal 

temple,  ia  ruined  and  inaccessible.      ■  r  Siddbeshv.u  <r:i(?l 

in  good  order.     The  entrance  is  through  a  window-like  • 
north-east.     Passing  through  a  room  ten  feet   square  im. 
high  and  out  by  a  door  in  the  south  wall  a  descent  of  tiro  «U|g  i 
leads  to  a  round  room  about  twenty  feet  round  and  about  six  f<il 
high.     Passing  through  two  similar  rooms,  each  two  st'jps  In 
than  the  last^  the  passage  inclimng  all  the  while  to  tho  it-ti.  coo 
the  shrine  a  room  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  level   of 
excavation.     The  image  of  Siddheshvar  is  sitting  and  wc 
Lingfiyat's  silver  box  or  chauk  and  on  its  arms  are  cobroa^ 
image    appears    to    have    replaced    a    naked    fig-ure     of 
Bhaurarama,*  which  now  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  cell.     Tl>e 
from  the  shrine  is  by  a  winding  passage  similar  to   that  by  wl 
is  reached.     All  the  excavations  are  badly   lighted  and  ill- 
doors  of  the  rooms  and  of  the  shrine  being  only  three  feot 
two  feet  wide.     A  neighbouring   cave   de<Scated  to    Sanj 
contains  a  ling  on  a  raised   platform.    On  a   stone   aro  fivu  1 
figures.     In  Akka  Nttgamana'a  cave  is  a  female  image  and 
of  it  a  round  stone  called  Alya  or  son-in-law  Chenbaaappa. 

The  temple  of  Narayan  contains  two  inscriptions,  and  the  u 
of  Someshvar  one,  all  in  Old  Kdnarese  characters  and  fairly  \e^ 
recording  the    names  of    tho  builders,  the  dates,  and  the 
relating  to  the  temples. 

Jaina'pur,  on  the   left   bank  of  the  Krishna  on  the  Bij 
BAgalkot  frontier,  about  twenty- five  miles  north-west  of  Biij 
is  an  old  village  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1 663.     The  na 
the  village  is  said  to  be  derived  from  its  old  Jain  tnhabitantSt^ 


*  BatUi  ii  the  K&iiArete  for  tuJtsd  and  Bhannuntn^  or  Tthaiv»t^n,^  ^  [)^,,  | 
of  Shiv.    The  Bhoirava  are  eight  inferior  manif estatioca  of  Shiv. 
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[may  also  bo  the  MusalmAn  Zaind-pur.  Tho  village  hfts  three  temples 
gad  Katti,  P/ipnAshan  Katti,  and  Rjimtirth  all  on  the  Krishna, 
ich  here  flows  to  the  north  and  is  therefore  called  Uttarvtifiini 
North  Flower  in  the  Krishna  Purdn.  The  object  of  worship  in 
Licp[fid  Katti  is  a  stone  marked  with  the  footprints  of  a  cow  and 
ed  (lopjll  Krishna  ;'  in  tho  other  two  temples  tho  objects  of 
hijt  are  IIiujm.  The  tt^mples  are  used  and  in  good  repair  bnt 
no  hall  or  spire,  and  are  void  of  scnlpture.  Tho  roofs  of 
are  in  tlio  square  within  square  feahion.  The  village  has  a 
qne. 

Eakhandki  is  an  old  village  sixteen  miles  south  of  Bijdpur 
five  miles  north-cast  of  Maradapur.  On  the  sonth-wcst  of  the 
is  the  temple  of  Mahipati  Svjlmi.  It  has  a  vrindti can.  or 
itand  and  above  tho  entrance  dooi^is  a  place  for  keeping  an* 
,nt  kettledrum.  The  temple  has  no  roof  and  is  apparently 
tished.  Mahipati  was  accountant  of  Aigali  village  twelve  miles 
of  Athni,  and  rose  to  be  minister  to  Aurangzeb  ( I68(>-1707). 
barren  wife  Timava  daily  worshipped  Bhaskar  Svdmi  at  Sarvnd 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Bijapiir.  At  his  direction  she 
ed.  with  her  husband  and  they  received  a  present  and  were 
cted  In  divine  truth.  Mahipati  returned  to  Bijdpur,  resigned 
ce,  and  gave  away  his  property  in  alms.  He  and  his  wife 
me  beggars.  At  Kakhandki  the  village  authorities  gave 
m  a  house  and  some  land  and  they  remained  there  engaged  in 
otion  till  Timava  gave  birth  to  twin  sons,  ilahipati  died  at 
r  on  the  Krishna  twenty-two  miles  south-west  of  Bagevtldi 
buried  at  Kakhandki  as  he  had  wished  and  the  basil  stand 
ed  over  his  grave.  On  the  new  moon  of  Margskirsh  a 
worship  called  an'nihana  takes  place  at  the  tomb  before 
two  lamps  are  always  kept  burning.  The  indm  is  still 
ed  by  the  ministrants  who  are  descendants  of  Mahipati.  The 
as  three  other  small  temples  of  Sang^moshvar,  Mallikarjnn, 
virbhadra.  To  tho  north-east  of  the  village  is  Dastgir 
i*8  shrine,  a  domed  building  built  at  the  dying  wi.sh  of  the  paint 
spot  where  he  used  to  perform  his  devotions  under  the  shade 
banian  tree,  whore  a  yearly  fair  is  held.  On  the  north-west  of 
rillago  is  the  Kari  'or  black  mosque  a  domed  building  in  good 
lir  and  still  used.  


[ala'dgi,  north  latitude  15°  11'  and  east  longitude  75**  33',  on 
right  or  south  bank  of  the  Ghatprabha  about  seventy-two  miles 
th-east  of  Belgaum,  seventy-six  miles  north  of  Dharwitr  and 
'five  miles  south-west  of  Bijapur,  is  the  head-quarters 
le  Kalddgi  now  the  Bijdpur  district,  with  in  1881  a 
ilation  of  702  i.  Tho  town  lies  about  1741' feet  above  tho  sea 
about  12.')  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  coast.  It  is  on  a 
[»*ing  plain  treeless  except  along  the  roads  and  in  the  gardens 
so  to  tho  town.     The  surrounding  hills  draw  away  tho  clouds  and 
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or  <!ovind  llic  cowktopcr  i»  a  name  of  tht*  youthful   Kriahnft  who  livwl 
i>wb«rdH  in  tlio  VrimlAvnu  wowl  in  the  Mikthura  ili»trict  of  tho  Nnrtb- 
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red  nee  the  yearly  rainfall  to  about  22  39  incheB.  The  climat  ^ 
both  hot  and  dry,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  pfi 
round  the  town  is  dull  and  dreary.  Close  to  the  town,  near  the 
Ghatpraliha,  very  rich  land  yields  some  of  the  best  millet  crops  in 
the  Bombay  Elarudtak.  The  station,  which  stretches  half  a  mile 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town,  is  crossed  by  a  water  course  wl 
runs  north  to  the  Ghatprabha  with  a  bridge  on  the  camp 
Though  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  after  heavy  rain 
this  stream  becomes  an  impassable  toirent.  To  the  south-west  oi 
the  station,  a  deep  khind  or  old  river  bed,  more  or  less  covered  with 
grass,  gives  pasturage  to  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Between  thti 
town  and  the  public  buildings  and  officers'  houses  an  open  barren 
stretches  which  yields  grazing  during  the  rains.  Further  to 
^north  and  north-east  are  a  Ujfuige  of  low  bare  hills. 

Kaladgi  includes  the  town,  civil  station,  and  camp.  The 
Baz6r  and  cantonment  of  the  Southern  Mardtha  Horse  were  hi 
to  the  civil  authorities  when  Kaladgi  was  given  up  as  a  milit 
station.  The  civil  station  now  includes  the  houses  that  form! 
belonged  to  the  military  cantonment.  The  Collector's  house 
about  two  miles  north'Wost  of  the  town  close  to  the  Ghatprabha  and 
the  esplanade  on  which  is  the  civil  hospital  divides  the  treasury  and 
conrt-houso  from  the  native  town.  Close  to  the  treasury  and  coi 
house  are  a  few  bungalows  inhabited  by  the  civil,  medical,  andpc 
olficors,  and  the  travellers'  bungalow,  and  at  the  fai'thest  coi 
the  European  graveyard'  on  the  edge  of  the  old  race  course  wl 
is  beside  the  Belgaum  road.  The  jail,  which  formerly  con.siste< 
mud  houses  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  a  cactus  hedge,  liescli 
to  the  Collector's  office,  while  the  post  office  and  the  school  are  cM 
to  the  town.  The  term  camp  is  now  applied  only  to  a  few  huts,  el 
behind  the  Collector's  bungalow,  left  of  the  lines  formerly  occuf 
by  the  Southern  Mardtha  Horse.  The  lines  .-ire  just  enough 
company  of  Native  Infantry  which  is  relieved  from  Kolhfiil 
Belgaum  or  Dharwar.  The  head-quarters  are  now  (August  IJ 
being  transferred  to  Bijdpur  and  as  it  has  no  natural  advanta 
Kalddgi  will  probably  sink  to  insignificance.  The  1S72  cei 
showed  a  population  of  C592  of  whom  4120  were  Hindus,  2^ 
Mubalmans,  antl  thirteen  Others.  The  1S81  census  showed 
increase  of  432  or  7024  of  whom  4439  were  Hindus,  2o21  Musalmaol 
fifty-eight  Christians,  and  six  Others.  The  municipality  which  was 
established  in  18(i6,  had  in  1882-83  an  income  of  £254  (Rs.  2.540) 
and  an  expenditure  of  £215  (Rs.  2150).  The  water-supply  is  " 
wells  in  the  town  bat  chiefly  from  the  river.  The  hospital  tre 
in  188»1,  187  in-patients  nm\  2tSr3  out-patients  at  a  cost  of  £^ 
(Rs.  37'.H,)j. 

Kardi  village  ten  miles  north-east  of  Hungund  and  five 
south  of  the  Krishna  has  three  temples  and  three  old  iuscriptic 
The  temples  appear  to  be  of  Jain  origin.     One  of  them  dedi( 


1  In  tlie  graveyanl  ie  a  tablet  over  tlie  tomb  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Maneon  who  wa«  inot_ 
ill  1S58  liv  tile  llnihiiiaii  chief  of  Nargund .  Coini>are  Dli.irwar  Stittistiual  Acco 
DhiU-wiir  Narguttil  ami  Suribin, 
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ixm  18  in  local  repute,  and  the  image  of  the  bull  resembling 
ir  or  hardi  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  village.  Two 
he  inscriptions  are  dated  1153  and  1553  the  latter  of  the 
jnth  Vijaynagar  king  Sadashivdevraj  (1542-1573). 

[Kattageri,^  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1019,  is  an  oldfortiSod 
lUgo  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  KalAdgi  and  twelve  miles 
~th  of  Bad6.mi.     The  village  has  a  temple  of  Hanmant  and  the 

18  of  a  large  series  of  ponds  of  which  two  only  are  now  in 

One  of  them  to  tbe  north  ig  two  acres  in  extent,  the  other  on 
south  has  been  recently  repaired.     Near  the  temple  and  on   the 

of  the  southern  pond  are  two  Old  Kanarese  inscriptions  one 
ied  1096  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  great  Western  Cbdlukya 
ig  Vikramdditya   VI.    (1075-1126)    and    the  other  about  the 

time.  Kattageri  has  a  third  ^lass  station  on  the  East 
Railway  123  miles  south  of  Hotgi  and  eight  miles  north  of* 
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.Glva'di,  eleven  miles  north  of  Bjldami  and  about  four  miles  easf;  EklvIsi. 

kattageri,  is  a  small  village    with  in   1881  a  population  of  250. 

east  of  the  village  near  a  pond  is  a  well  carved  old  temple  of 

ith.     In  front  is  a  raiigmaridap  and  a  temple  of  Maruti  before 

is  a  stone  bearing  footprints.     A  yearly  fair  is  held  at  the 

in  Phdlgun  or  February- March  in  honour  of  the  god.     In 

iple  of  Rangnath  is  an  Old  Kslnarese  stone  inscription  of  the 

ida   chiefs   (1210-1280),  under  whom   Kclv^di  was   the  head- 
rters  of  a  sub-division  called  the  KclvMi  Three  hundred,* 

t^emr  is  a  flourishing  fortified  village  on  the  Sbolapur-Hubli  Ksucs, 

1,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Btiddmi,  with  in  1881  a  population 

13833.     The  Sholapur-Hubli  road  formerly  passed  through  a  forest 

Id  a  sandal  maker  estahlii^hed  himself  near   the  road  and  made 

imej  by  repairing  travellers'  shoes.     A  wealthy  Pathiin  Salabat 

a- hunting    asked  water  of  the  cobbler.     Finding  from  his 

irersation  that  the  road  was  much  frequented,  and  struck  with 

natural  advantages  of  the  valley,  with  the  help  of  the  cobbler's 

ley  ho  founded  a  village  and  dug  a  pond.     The  village  was  called 

tvanum.  or  the  Cobbler's  village.     A  stono  with  a  figure  of   the 

i>bler  still  stands  in  one  of  the  towera  to  the  north  of  the  fort. 

18't2  a  committee  of  inspection  described  Kerur  as  a  weak  and  FcH^ 

lifferent  fort  facing  west  on  a    gentle  slope   about  300  yards 
tfa-wcst  of  the  town.     The  fort  about  500  yards  by  400   was 
id  with  square  bastions  joined  by   curtains  all  built  of  loose 
le.     Including  the  parapets  which  were  six  to  eight  feet  high  the 
cs  were  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high.     The  ramparts  were 
to  nine  feet  broad.     Round  the  fort  was  a  poor  ditch  seventeen 
|£fty  feet  broad.     The  fort  was  weakest  on  the   west  face.    The 
ice  was  on  the  north  by  two  ruinous  gates.     As  the  village 
;d,   a   new  market  was  built  to  the  east  of  the  fort  and 


T\ta    n-.ine    of   the    village    ia    aaid    to   come    from    the  tatfa  or  eeat  of  a 
.  formerly  lived  ou  the  site  of  the  southern  pond  or  krri  which  wu  day 
:  that  a.  spring  of  water  existed  under  the  Btiiriigi'a  reatiog  place. 
klfnttitt  Kiaarate  Dyooatiea,  96. 
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weavers    cstablii^hed  themselves  ia    the   market     on     tho     sot 
where     they    etill    carry   ou   a    flourishing    trmle.      The   fort 
temples    of     Chlmppardappa,     Waruti,    and     Vithoba ;     the 
Oinrkot  baa  temples  of  Durgava,  Dyamava,  Ganpati,  Kubiva,  Mart 
Nagareshvar,  Rj»cbhotoshvarjand  Vyankatpati.  ThonewmarkeL  k 
temple  of  BAusliankari.     All  the  temples  are  in  use  but  the  iixanih 
or  halls  of  some  have  fallen.   The  Biiushankari,  Kalava,  Nagaresb^ 
and  Vyankatpati  temples  have  spires,  the  spire  of  tho  Nagaresbi 
temple  being  octagonal.     Some  of  the  temples  have  wooden  pilb 
The  Nagareshvar  temple  has  a  K«y  and  a  A^/ncii.     To  the  right  i 
the   Uixg  is   a  Nagoba  and   to  the   left   Ganpati ;  at  the  back 
Wliakti  and  the  sun.     Figures  of  lions  and  eloiihants  are  sculptur 
on   the   walls  of   the  Vyankatpati   temple.     The    Rachhotesht 
temple  is  in  local  repute,  and  after  the  Ramnavami  car  ceremoij 
•in  Chaitra  or  March- April,  tlevotcea  walk  several  paces  nnhari 
over  rod -hot  embers.     Outside  the  village  on  the  bank  of  the  poi 
ia  a  temple  of  Kodi  YellamA.    There  are  believed  to  bo  sevef 
■in.scription8  relating  to  the  Nagareshvar  temple  which  was  hi 
about  1.5t>o.     In  consequence  of  a  statement  iuoneof  th&  inscriptioi^ 
that  the  image  of  Ganpati  held  treasure,  the  image  was  broken 
WHS  found  to  be  hollow  but  nothing   is  known  about  tho   trcasni 
To   the  south  of  tho    Nagareshvar  temple  is  a  large  open  spa 
calU'd  Putliau-keri. 


Ksi^AruR  Kha'na'pur,  also  culled  Gagnapur,  is  a  very  small  village 

forty-nine  peuple  about  eighioeu  miles  south-east  of  Mnddebih 
Acconling  to  a  local  story  Gangapaya  a  Lingdyat  priest,  who  liv 
in  the  village  about  1730   with  hia  servant  Manapaya,  wishing 
an    nssofinto    went    to    Nalatvad    thirteen     miles    south -eaet 
Mtiddt'bihdl.     Taking  a  fancy  to  a  shepherd  named  Bades^ib 
Kdlatvfid  he  iollowed  him  for  several  days,  till  Badesdhib    puEzl 
at  his  pursuit  asked  bis  mother  who  bade  him  make  an  offering 
Gaugajiaya.     Badesahib  accordingly  offered  Gangapaya  some  suj^ 
which   Gangapaya    asked    hini   to   distriliuto  among   the   villag 
all  of  whom  received  au  amply   supply  without  any  decrease  in 
original  i|uantity.     Finding  that   Gangapaya  was  a  saint  worki 
ruiraclca,  the  people  prayed  to  him  for  rain  which  had  not  fall 
for  three  years.     Gangapaya  granted  their  prayer,  and,   havii 
perfonned  several  miracles,    returned   to  his  village  taking  wi 
him  Badosahib  and  Manapaya.     After  living  in  hoUuess  lor  ma: 
years  they  dug  two  gi-aves  into  one  of  which  Gangapaya  and  Bad 
sdhib  retired   while  Mana|Miya  occupied  the  other.     Tho   tomb 
Gangajiaya   and  Ba<lesahib  stands  in  a  small  mosque  and   tho  toml 
of  Manapaya  in  the  mosque  courtyard.     The  tomb   in  the  mosqi 
ia  venerated  by  Musabnans  while  the  Lingayats  pay  their*  devotioi 
to   (Saugapaya .  through  a  small  hole  in   tho  northern  wall  of  th( 
mosfpie.    Mauapaya's  tomb,  on  which  ia  a  square  Umj,  is  worshipp^ 
by  PAnchals  only.*     A  yoarly  car  festival  is  held  in  honour 

'  Tlie  uiuuo  Kb.-ln.lpur  is  derived  according  to  one  account  from  lkidcs.\iiib  KbA 
niid  tlie  iiciiiic  (iiii;o)i|>iir  frmn  the  LingAyut  priest,  liut  ituciirding  to  (itltcc  ncuoiinli 
Kh^iiiApur  t>jul:  ilB  utiiiiu  fiom  n  fauiity  of  Mu:iiilniin  A'/itiNj  who  lived  litsru  uiidvr 
Add  tiludiidyuoiity  (1469-16S7). 
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mgapaya  ott  tho  tenth  of  tlie  bright  half  of  Mdijh  or  Jannary- 
jruary,  but  owing  to  disputes  between  tho  Dcsdi  and  Njidgaunda 
NiUatvad    regard iug    tho   observance  of    some  formalities  tho 
itival  has  lust  much  of  its  importance  and  interest. 

Kundargi,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  902,  is  a  small  village 

>n    thi'    Cilmtpral)ha    twelve   miles  north-west  of  Bagalkot.     Tho 

niage  has  an  o{>en-fronte«l  templo  of  Uanraant  with  square  stone 

lars      with      chamfered     Bides.      Tho      bracket     capitals     are 

ferent  in    style   and   iu  the    atone  of  which   they    are   made. 

the     courtyard   ia    a   one-stone     lamp     pillar    square     with 

imfered  sides.     A  little  further  on  is  a  temple  of   Shiv  feeing 

it  and  differing  in    plan   from  the    usual  temples.       Tho    hall 

mundap   is    gone  liut  was  probably  in  tho  usual  style  with  short 

liars    and   a   low   wall    with  a   runnyig  stone  bench.     The  inner. 

or  shiila  has  four    pillars   in  the  sharply    cut  round  style. 

le  north,  south,  and  west  sides  is  a  shrine  with  an  ante-room, 

rine  with  a  ling  in  a  ling  case  or  shcilunlcha.     On  each  side 

ch  ante-room    is  a    coll.      On  the   lintel    of  each  shrine  a 

jat  is  carved  and  round  the  doors  of  the  ante-room  are  floral 

arabesque  sculptures.      Facing   the  western  shrine   are  two 

one  of  which  was  probably  formerly  in   or  outside  of  the 

tap.      On   tho    back    of   the  original   Nandi    two   entwined 

are  carved  in  the  knot  pattern.     The   shdlii  roof  is  recessed 

»0  sijuare  in  square  form  and  over  each  shrine  are  tho  remains 

a  spire  in  tho  Clialukyan  stylo.     When  entire  tho  temple  appears 

1  have  been  a  graceful  structure.     The  temple  apparently  belongs  to 

IU  twelfth  century,  but  no  inscription  has  been  found. 
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Kuntoji  village,  aliout  two  miles  north-east  of  Muddebihal,  with  Kcimui. 

18S1  a   population   of  1271,    contains   a   four-sided    temple   of 
ahvar   (7()'x2t').     At  eaclx   end   ia  a  shrine,  tho  east  shrine 
aining  a  litKj  and  the  west  shrine  a  large  figure  of  the  bull 
jrVanna  in  black  basalt  with  a  bent  foreleg.^     Between  the  two 
les   is  an  open  courtyard  with  a  veranda  on  the  north  and 
th.     Of  the  thirty-four  Jain  pillars  in  the  temple  twenty-two 
round  nud  twelve  square.      Over  each  shrine  is  a  plain  spire, 
well  outside  tho  temple    is   an    inscribed   stone    worn    and 
jadable.     Imbedded  in  the  wall  of  tho  village  fort  is  the  central 
of  a  ceiling  enrved  with  a  largo  lotus,  and  part  of  a  shrine  lintel 
Lakshmi  and  tho  elephants.     Othor  sculptures  mostly  weathor- 
I  and  not  easy  to  make  out  have  been  built  into  the  walls.     A 
jrwirly  fair  is  held  at  Kuutoji  on  the  full-moon  of  Shrdvan  or  July- 

LUgUHt. 

Maha'kuta.    See  Nandikkbovab.  Maili 

Mamda'piir^six  miles  u<.>rth  of  theKrishna  and  about  twenty-two         MakdApubT 
'•'«  Bouth-wost  of  Bijiipur,  is  an  historical   village  with  in  IfcJSl  a 
illation  of  1771.      The  story   goes  that  MAhmud  (1020-1050) 
Bij4pur  king  wishing  to  know  what  the  Konkau  was 

'       I V  tile  6.-Mvanna  of  KuiiU)}i  fiKliting  witli  ilic  lUgt^vilHi 
x»  hoiictt  the  villimo  luuiQ  to  bi!  c«U<.-«l  Kuatuji  fruui  tk« 
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like,  his  prime  minister  the  celebrated  Jagad-Murdri  built  pone 
laid  out  fields^  and  planted  Konkau  trees  and  vegetables  on  the  sil 
of  Mamddpar  vrbicb  so  pleased  the  king  that,  about  1G33, 
eonsolidated  the  villages  of  Ant^pur,  Barigi,  Khasb%h, 
Chavdapur,  and  named  the  new  village  after  himself,  fulfilli 
the  prophecy  of  a  saint  KamalscLhib  of  Chavddpur  who  had  foret 
the  event.  The  saint's  tomb  is  in  the  middle  of  the  market  and  ^a ' 
highly  hononred.  In  the  shrine  is  the  grave  of  a  saint  Sadlesdhib  <A^ 
Macca  who  died  here  and  in  whose  honour  a  fair  is  yearly  hel 
Outside  the  village  is  the  temple  of  Bail  Hanmant  or  Hanmant  of  tl 
Plain.  The  image  was  formerly  in  the  village  of  Barigi  but  was  Ic 
when  the  village  was  destroyed.  The  god  appeared  in  a  dream 
Hariappa  a  Mamdfipnr  Brahman  who  had  lost  several  children 
childhood,  and  promised  that  if  a  shrine  were  built  the  BrihnL 
'would  have  some  more  children  who  would  grow  to  be  mea 
Hariappa  brought  the  imago  and  set  it  in  a  new  temple,  placii 
a  ling  on  its  left  and  an  image  of  Ganpati  on  its  right.  A  Mar 
from  AntApur  has  also  been  enshrined  in  the  village, 
image  of  Vithoba  was  brought  into  the  village  about  1825 
Subrav  a  village  accountant  and  established  in  an  empty  shrine 
Ganpati.  A  temple  of  Siddheshvar  in  the  village  is  a  gc 
specimen  of  modern  stucco  architecture  and  contains  a  large  sto( 
image  of  Basvanna.  The  temple  is  in  local  repute  and  its  devot 
pride  themselves  on  the  number  of  the  offerings  and  the  peculi 
manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  for  display.  In  the  middle ! 
a  pond  in  the  east  of  the  village  is  a  largo  temple  now  almc 
entirely  under  water.  The  temple  of  Mahalakshmi  was  built  whf 
the  village  was  founded  and  contains  an  image  of  Mahalakshi 
In  a  plain  spireless  and  di.sused  temple  on  the  side  of  the 
used  to  be  a  ling  of  Siddheshvar.  The  ling  has  been  removed, 
the  disused  temple  of  Parvat  Mallappa  is  a  little  old  shrine.  On 
hill  north  of  the  village  is  a  large  temple  of  Guddad  Mallapji 
which  contains  no  image  but  some  stones  which  are  objects 
worship.  All  these  temples  have  recessed  roofs  of  the  square : 
square  pattern  and  the  lintels  of  the  shrines  of  Siddheshvar  at 
Parvat  Mallappa  bear  a  figure  of  Ganpati.  The  village  belongs 
the  Jainapur  Desdi  and  has  a  well-builfc  old  palace.  A  high  to> 
near  the  palace  contains  a  well,  and  a  largo  well  in  the  Dee 
garden  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  village  water-snpply. 

Mamdapur  has  two  large  lakes  called  the  Great  and  the  Sma 
made  by  king  Mfihmad  (1620-1656)   when  the  town  was  buf 
Both  the  lakes  are  formed  by  earthen  dams  faced  on  the  water  si 
by  strong  well  built  stone  walls.     The  Great  lake  is  probably 
largest  existing  reservoir  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  of  native  mal 
When  full  its  surface  area  is  861;  acres  or  IJ;  square  miles,     '" 
dam  is  2662  feet  long  or  just  over  half  a  mile  and  its  great* 
height  is   twenty-seven  feet   nine  inches.     Except    in  seasons 
unusual  drought  the  water  in  this  lake  lasts  throughout  the  yt 
The  smaller  lake  to  the  east  of  the  large  lake  when  full  has  a  surfs 
area  of  428  acres  and  a  greatest  depth  of  twelve  feet.    The  dam] 
1180  feet  long.     The  lake  dries  in  March  or  April  and  grain  is  boi 
in  its  bed.    The  area  watered  by  the  two  lakes  is  about  674  wt 
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and  yields  a  yearly  consolidated  land  and  water  revenue  of  £278 
8*.  (Rs.  2784).  The  following  inscriptions  cut  on  the  dams  show 
that  both  were  built  in  16:38  at  a  cost  of  about  £21,250  (50,000 
|Aun»)  by  Sultdn  Mdhmud  (1626-1656)  the  sixth  king  of  Bijdpar.  , 

The  first  inscription  cut  in  Persian  on  the  revetment  wall   of  the 
great  lake  runs : 

During  the  career  of  Kha'va's  Eha'n.  who  tiras  equal  in  rank  to 
Asaph  whose  family  waa  sprung  from  Solomon's  minister,  the 
building  of  this  lake,  generally  known  as  Hauz-i-Bolta'n,  was 
completed  on  the  Ist  of  Muharrara-  Victory  and  fortune  shall  be 
in  the  stirrup  of  the  Kind's  horse  as  long  as  the  sun  reigns  in  _ 
the  sky.  May  the  just  King  Sultan  Ma'hmud  always  be  at  the 
head  of  this  prosperous  country.  This  King  of  heroes  ordered  his 
minister  Kha'va's  Kha'o  to  perform  such  virtuous  actions  us  find 
favour  with  the  Almighty.  Bearing  his  precept  in  mind  Kha'va's 
Ehan,  the  very  fountain  of  benevolen^,  built  this  lake  with  a 
never  failing  supply  of  water.    'Wliat  aa  excellent  lake  9     The  sea  '* 

even  fails  or  is  ashamed  to  equal  it ;  nay,  more  than  this,  it  excels 
the  seven  seas  of  the  world  in  beauty.  Its  waves  are  bright  and 
pure  and  its  every  bubble  is  like  the  moon.  The  fountain  of 
immortality  is  as  nothing  compared  to  this  lake  an4  before  it 
appears  aa  dishonoured  as  fermented  liquor.  This  reservoir  is 
Haus-i-Kansar  a  well  in  Paradise  and  its  water  is  ever  far  better 
than  rosewater.  The  prophet  Khiyer  with  divine  inspiration 
Tittered  the  words  *  Hauz-i-Bulta'n  is  rare '  which  gives  the  year  in 
which  the  dam  is  built.  The  oosl  was  60.000  huns  (about  £21,2£<)>. 
Hijri  1043  (a.b.  1033). 

?he  inscription  which  was  on  the  s'maller  service  dam  has  been 
jmoved  to  the  village  and  is  very  similar   in  meaning  to  the  first 

inscription.  On  one  of  the  lakes  are  temples  of  Mahalingeshvar 
id  Madivalushvar.'  The  Madivalcshvar  ti-mple  has  an  image  of 
""irbhadra ;  the  temple  is  ruined,  but  in  much  frequented  by  persons 

[possessed  uf  evil  spirits.  The  chief  local  industiy  is  the  weaving  of 
^aistdoths  roboa  and  bodices. 

Mankni,  a  small  village  of  395  people  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Krishu.'i,  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Bngalkot,  contains  a  small  stone 

templo  of  Ishvar  facing  west.     Set  into  the  wall  inside  the  temple  is 

Kauarese  stone  tablet  of  the  fifth  Dovgiri  Yadav  king  8inghan  II, 

[(120L>  - 1247).     Near  tho  village  is  a  pool  which  is  flooded  every  year 

>y  the  Krishna.     Tho  water  of  the  pool  is  reputed  to  bo  poisonous, 

id  is  enclosed  by  a  hedge  to  prevent  cattle  from  drinking  it. 

Muddebiha'l,  alwut  forty-five  miles  south-east  of  BijApur,  with 

lio  li^'^l  a  population  of  5325,  is  tho  head-quarters  of  the  Muddebihdl 

lb-division  with  a  subordinate    judge's  court  and  a  dispensary. 

fThi'  town  comprises  tho  villages  of  Parvatgiri  to  the  east  and  of 

Wn<lilel)ihal  to  tho  west  of  a  large  drain  running  north  and  south  of 

the  town.     MuddebihSl  was  founded  about  1G80  by  Parmanna  an 

[ancestor  of  tho  present  Nadgaunda  of  Ba.sarkot  six  miles  north-west 

MriddebiM),  and  the  fort  was  built  by  Parmanna's  son  Huchappa 

mt  1720.     About  1764  {Fa^li  1105)  tho  village  came  under  tho 

"ihwds,  the  whole  district  of  Talikoti  being  then  under  Nddgaunda 

ivshankarrdy  son  of  Huchappa,  who  Burrendorod  it  to  Midhavrdv 
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tho  foarth  Peshwa's  ofBcera  for  a  grant  of  ten  villajgioa.    The! 
gaundn  finally  reo^vful  tliree   villages,  ono  of 
a  few  inouMia  lalxT  Matldubiluil  wivsaUo  resuni; 
yist-end.     On  liccount  of  its  large  buildings,  formerly  the  ivsul 
of  the  Niidguiiudds,  MtiddubilidJ  was  made  the  Bubdivbi'^""'  ^" 
quarters  and  the  town  fell  to  Government  in  1817.     Tlie  t 
Bmall  temple  of  Ishvar  with  a  vMndap  surrounded  by  a  low  •vui 
a  shrine  with  a  ling.     The  temple  has  round   Pinal's  auii  a  pi 
lintel  but  a  small  Oanesh   in  relief  standa  near  the  door.      ' 
temple  has  no  spire  and  the  octaf^onal  suporstructare  is  newly  bo 
The  temple  courtyard  has  a  small  shrine  of  Uanniaat  with  a  bl 
stone  image  in  relief  and  a  small  shrine  of  Dattatraya  again8t| 
pipal  tree.     Some  Jain  pillara  lie  scattered  about  the  totnj, 
dispensary    was    opened  in   1878.       In    1882-S3    it    treatt»d 
in-patients  and  1901'  out-pat^enta  at  a  cost  of  £90  (Ra.  OUO), 

Mudkavi,  about  twenty-foar  miles  north-west  of  Bddami  on 
borders  of  the  Raradurg  state,  is  a  village  of  some  size,  with  in  Ibi 
a  population  oL  1236.     The  village  takes  its  name  from  Mnd,  a) 
poet  or  knvi,  and  was  formerly  called  Gahandurg. 

Mushtigiri  is  a  small  village  seven  miles  north-east  of  Badu 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  587.     The  village  tiikes  its  nnme 
a  devotee  of  Dydmava,^   whose  temple  was  in  a  hiif>hul  grove  at 
foot    of    the  hill,  on  which  tho     village  was     then   built, 
devotee  used  to  give  a   fist  or   rnw*7i/i  full  of  ashes  to  th<^>i 
prayed  to  the  goddess  to  help  in  their  maratuling  and  hs 
expeditions.     As  the  village  on  the  bill  or  giri  became  too  smalJl 
its  population  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site  and  the  wu 
image  of  Dy^mava  was  placed  in  a  temple  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.      The  village   has    another  shrine  of  Kariava   the 
goddess  or  Durga  with  a  wooden  image  and  temples  of  Hai 
Honna  Heva,"  Durgava  in  the  Mhiir's  quarter,  and  Kod  Hnni 
on  the  edge  of  the    pond  outside    tho  village.      There  ar 
shrines  dedicated  to  Basvanna.     A  temple  of  Kotra  Basappa*  isi 
the   hill  on  the  old  site  of  the  village.      Except  tho  temples 
Hanmant  and  Kariava  all  the  temples   are  in  repair  and  are  sHB 
used.     The  temple  of  Honna  Heva  contiiins  a  wooden  iinai 
shrine  of  Kotra  Basappa  b  in  a  natural  hollow  in  tha  rock, 
the  shrine  of  Dydmava  is  a  large  stone  pillar  surrouc' ' 
masonry  seat  on   which  aro  carved  tho  eight  quarter    gi, .,,...,    .. 
asht  dikpdU  and  several  other  figures.     In  the  village  is  a  bratidb 
of  the  Basel  German  Mission. 

MuttigO  village  seven  miles  south-west  of  Bdgevidi,  li;i4   nine 
temples  tho    chief  of  which  are   of    KAshivishveshvar,    I 
NSrayan,    Lakshmi-Narsinh,   and   Mukteshvar.      The  Murvu  - 
temple  is  held  in  great  veneration.     The   Lakshmi-Narsinh  ti  i 
octagonal  and  sculptured  has  a  black  atone  image.     The  Lakshuu- 


'  DyiitnavK  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Rrilimnn  woro&n  wtio^owiJetl  t^  Mkir 
afterwnnls  kiDijd  him.     .See  KiViiora  JStatistical  Account, 


Hr.niiji  Flovrt  is  a  local  deity.  'Kod  Hanmuppa 

Kutra  Basappa  from  kolra  tho  K.'itiarose  fur  a  room 
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rirayan  temple  has  an  inscription  dated  Shak  1111  (a-D,  1189)  in 

le  rpjfra  of  the  Devgiri  Y^dav  kiiirt-  BLillam*  (11.S7-1191), 

Nalatvad,  or  the  Forty  Gardeas/   originally  called  Nilavati 

*attaii,  isalarge  villageaboutthirteea  miles  south-oastof  MuddebihdH 

ith  in  1881  a  population  of  4293.    The  village  has  three  temples  and 

ir  inscriptions.     The  temple  of  Ishvar  contains  a  ling  and  has  a 

knpati  on  the  shrine  lintel.  The  spire  is  out  of  repair  but  the  temple 

still  in  n.«ie.    The   temple  of  Basvanna  has  a  male  figure  on  the 

ine  lintel,  and  the  temple  of  Virbhadra  has  three  6gures  of  Kamala 

Lakshrai  on  the  door  frame.     The  four  inscribed  stones  are  on« 

re  the  Ckuppi  Chdvdi  with  the  sun,  moon,  scales,  bull,  and  Ishvar; 

ler  in  the  Mdruti  temple  with  the  sun,  moon,  Ishvar,  and  bull ;  a 

at  the  gate  bearing  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  fourth  at  Benkan 

ivi  or  Ganpati  Well  with  the  sun,  moon,  Ishvar,  and  boll.    One 

the  inscriptions  belongs  tft  the  Western  Chalukya  king  Jagade-* 

imalla  II.  (11:38-11.30).^     The  tombs  of  Sangappa  and  Badosdhib 

>f  Khjiuiipur  are  in  this  village.*     In  1802  Nitlatvad  was  plundered 

the  Berad  chief  of  Shor&pur  in  the  NizAra's  terri(t)ry.* 

Nandikeshvar/  with  in  1881  a  population  of  927,  is  a  group 
>f  viTlnges  throe  miles  east  of  Baddmi  and  of  great  interest  as 
iig  ]V|jJi^]yj^_tlie~siite  of  numerous  temples  and  Jinfjfi,  On 
uf  the  Bllddmi  road  is  a  pond  called  Tondchinchi  in  which  a 
t  named  Koshtraya  is  said  to  have  bathed  and  been  cured  of 
rosy.  In  gratitude  for  his  cure  he  built  several  ponds.  In  a 
ye  to  the  east  of  the  Tondchinchi  pond  is  Koshtraya's  shrine  and 
west  is  the  shrine  of  his  wife  Yallava,  which  contains  her 
in  white  marble.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  an  inscribed 
iTxe.  The  enclosure  in  which  the  Mahiikuta  temples  lie  is  reached 
m  the  Bailami  side  down  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps,  at  the 
of  which  is  a  doorway  guarded  by  doorkeepers  said  to  bo 
res  of  the  demons  Vdt^pi  and  Ilval.*  A  fluted  pillar  much 
eathcr-woni  lies  on  the  ground.  Outside  the  enclosure  are  some 
specimens  of  the  keora  or  screw  pine.  The  enclosure  which 
ounded  by  a  8t<ine  wall  is  small  but  contains  numerous 
pies  in  various  styles  chiefly  Chdlukyan  and  Di'avidian,  many 
Hgs,  and  some  snake  stones.  In  the  middle  of  the  enclosure  is  a 
<nd  called  Vishnu  Pushkarni  'firth  said  to  have  been  built  by 
sage  Agaatya.^     The  water  o£  the  pond  is  said  to  remain  at  an 


Chapter  XIV 
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*Dr.  BuroeM*  Listi,  50.  '  From  nahiat  forty  and  Mil  vegetables. 

*  Fleot's  KAnarose  Dytuurties,  53.     ♦  See  above  KlidnApur  p,  660.    •  See  above  p.  447. 

•  Na.uiUkeshvar  or  Nauiliahvor  WM  »  monkeyfaced  dwarf,  Shiv  hitoBeU  in  another 
m'Iki  barred  R.Ivan's  paiiRagc  to  Hharavana,  flaying  that  8liiv  and  P^rvati  wen; 

iDtl   must  not  bo  disturbed.    RAvan  replying  oootemptuouHly,  the  dwarf 
iiat  a  raco  of  monkeys  Ahoald  destroy  fiAvan  who  then  deriaivelv   lifted 
x.xiiil.iin.     PArrati  was  alarmed  and  Shiv  pressed  down  the  mountain  with  hia  toe 
jng  the  arms  of  Rilvan  whom    after  1000  y&ara   of   propitiation  Shiv  released 
;  him  the  name  RAvan  from  the  cry  or  rdv  he  had  ntterea. 
r«itn  utithii  great  and  kiUa  a  collection  so  called  from  the  nnmoroits  lingt  at  the 
MaJvikiita  is  »lff^  "<|Hti^  T)|^^«hinkitiihi  or  the  Benarea  of  the  South  probaUy 
nee  to  the  legend  of  the  Bcuares  king  given  in  the  text, 
nt.  V'lll.  23;  X.  102-105.     Uval  and  VAtApi  were  twin  demon  brothers 
♦n  the  Dandnka  fore«t  and   played  tricks  upon  several  Dr&hmatta.     Th* 
U  said  to  havo  eaten  VitApi  and  burnt  llval. 
Agutya  is  tho  reputed  author  of  several  of  the  Rigreda  hymna  and  .^ 
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unvarying  depth.  In  the  masonry  margin  of  the  pond  ia  a  Zing 
shrine  the  entrance  to  which  is  nnder  water,  and  in  the  pond  is  a 
chhatri  containing  a  four-faced  image  of  Brahma.  Accordinff  to  a 
legend  the  daughter  of  Devdas  king  of  Benares  was  born  with  the 
face  of  a  monkey  and  her  father  was  directed  in  a  dream  to  ts 
her  to  bathe  in  theMahSkuta  pond.  He  brought  her  and  built 
temple  of  MahdknteahvBr  and  some  smaller  shrines  of  Mudi  Malliki 
juu  and  Virupnkshcshvar  all  containing  Ihigs,  and  his  daughter 
cured.  To  the  north-east  of  the  entrance  is  a  shrine  of  Lajja  ~ 
or  the  modest  Gauri  a  well  carved  blackstoue  figure  of  a 
headless  woman  l}nng  on  her  back.  The  story  is  that  while  Di 
and  Shiv  were  sporting  in  a  pond  a  devotee  came  to  pay  his  respecl 
Shiv  ried  into  the  .shrine  and  Parvati  hid  her  head  under  the  grot 
and  stayed  where  she  was.  The  figure  is  worshipped  by  \t^t 
women.  Outside  of  the  enclosure  is  a  pond  called  Pdpoi'M, 
or  the  Sin  Destroyer  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  seer  in  the  firat 
hrita  age  the  water  having  been  produced  by  the  sweat  of  MahAde 
A  car  with  larga  stone  wheels  stands  just  outside  of  the  enclosure. 

The  Mahiikutoshvar  temple  has  six  inscriptions  all  on  pilli 
OnCj  dated  in  the  reign  of  the  Western  Chalukya  king  Viiayddit] 
(696-733)  records  a  gift  by  a  harlot;  another  dated  Shuk  %l 
(a.d.  934)  records  a  grant  by  Bappuvaras  a  chief  of  Katak  and  tl 
third  records  the  gift  of  a  pillar  as  a  votive  offering.  The  oth 
three  inscription  are  of  no  interest.* 

Nandva  dige  is  an  old  village  close  to  the  Nizam's  frontier 
miles  south  of  the  Krishna  and  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Hungund 
with  in  18S1  a  population  of  1001,  The  village  consists  of  a  ruined 
fort  and  a  peth  or  town  about  400  feet  apart.  The  village  ia  said 
to  have  been  formerly  the  capital  of  Nand  Raj.  In  front  of  o: 
of  the  gates  is  a  raised  seat  or  katla  on  which  is  an  old  nim 
and  a  stone  bearing  the  chakra  or  discus  of  Vishnu  which  if  deront 
walked  round  is  supposed  to  cure  pain  in  the  stomach.  To 
west  of  the  fort  is  an  old  step  well  with  brackish  water.  On  the 
margin  of  the  well  is  an  old  temple  of  Narayandev  with  an  Old 
Kdnareso  inscription  dated  jS/iciA-  824  ( a.d.  902)  in  the  reign  of  the 
Rt'ishtrakuta  king  Krishna  II.  (902-011).^  To  the  west  of  t^ 
fort  is  a  ditch  and  beyond  the  ditch  a  large  pond  with  masonry  sid 
now  disused.  In  tho  fort  is  a  large  temple  of  Isbvar  with  a  li 
and  Nandi  and  a  broken  spire.  Near  the  temple  is  a  one-sto 
pillaj  about  nine  feet  high  exclnaive  of  the  capital  which  is  missin^ 
The  pillar  has  Old  K^narese  inscriptions  on  its  front  and  sides  most' 
iinrejulable.  It  is  probably  a  triumphal  column  or  Jaya  stamhha 
built  by  one  of  the  later  Kddamba  kings  of  Banav^si  or  Oca 
(1007-1210). 


saia 

utM 
»tl^ 


veiy  celebrated  personage  in  Hindu  Btory.    The  Rimfijan  describes  his  power  on 
the  Rikkshasas  and  aliK)  hia  hospitable  receptiou  of   Wim  and  Sita.     He  is  vonerat 
in  the  south  as  the  first  teacher  of  Sanskrit  suiunce  and  literature  to  the   people 
Southern  India.     Bishop  Caldwell  and  Profeoaor  H.  H.    VVilsoii  think  that  be  ma 
have  flourished  in  the  seventh  or  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

^  Fleet's  Kjlnarcse  Dynasties,  lO.t  - 105,  where  another  version  of  the  Lajja  Os 
legend  is  given,  '  Fleet's  K&narese  Dj'uasties,  35 
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Navraspur^  near  Torvi  is  a  small  village  of  151  people  four 
liles  west  of  Bijjipar.  The  village  was  built  in  1602  by  Ibrahim 
Ldil  Shah  II.  (13S0-1626).  Nawab  Shiih  Nawaz  Khdn,  to  whom  the 
aiding  of  the  place  was  entrusted,  invited  the  most  famous  artiste 
id  architects  of  India,  and  by  oraploying,  it  is  said,  as  many  as 
)jOOO  labourers,  with  great  exertions,  the  new  town  was  speedily 
*  'led.  The  chief  officers  of  the  state  were  ordered  to  build 
sncea  for  themselves,  and  certain  favourites  had  large  sums 
?d  to  them.  The  royal  palace  was  elegantly  built,  its  walls 
miliars  were  plastered  with  azure,  and  adorned  with  exquisite 
untings.  Konnd  the  palace  was  a  gai-den  containing  a  pond  and 
jhind  it  were  the  ladies'  palaces  lavishly  and  tastefully  decorated, 
road  with  double  storeyed  shops  on  either  side  led  to  BijApur 
id  the  locahty  abounded  in  gardens,  fountains,  and  wells.  Tho 
>le  is  in  ruins.  Ibrahim  meant  to  rilove  the  seat  of  government 
new  town.  When  all  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  were 
)1ete,  tho  king,  who  was  much  under  the  influence  of 
loism;  was  warned  b7  a  Hindu  astrologer  that  the  removal 
seat  of  government  would  be  fatal  to  the  Kingdom.  He 
the  warning  and  kept  his  court  at  Bijdpur,  but,  as  the  new 
js  at  Navraspur  were  finished,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  there 
f  hot-weather  retreat.- 

Nimbargi    with    1327    people   lies  about  twenty-seven  miles 
)rth-wt*st  of  Indi.    The  only  object  of  interest  in  the  village  is  an 
|d  temple  of  Maruti  on  the  bank  of  a  watercourse  to  the  north- 
west.    The  temple  called  Prdndevar  or  Mdrnti  Gudi  faces  north 
»d  is  6ftcon  feet  square,  and,  including  a  brick  spire,  twenty-five 
)t  high.       It  contains  four   pillars    and    eight    pilasters,  plain, 
idrangajar,  and  about  eight  feot  high.     Over  the  lintels  of  two 
)rs  arc  figures  of  Granpati  and  a  third  has  a  lotus.     Round  tho 
i  are  numerous  figures.     The  shrine  has  an   imago  of   SitAr^m, 
ixmages  of  Maruti,   and  a  ling.     In  the  hall  or  mandap   are 
of  Ganpati,  Nfigappa,  and  a  ling,  and  outside,  in  front  of 
»mple  is  a  figure  of  Mflruti  on  a  stone  platform.    The  temple 
said  to  have    been  built  about  1480  by  Dhan^yi  a  Kurubar  or 
»pherd  woman.     Tho  surrounding  verandas  were  added  about 
JO  by  ParshurAra  Bh^u  Patvardhan  of  Tisgaon  and  tho  chief  of 
cot     The  temple  receives  a  yearly  grant  of    £0'l!  ^Rs.  640) 
the  Nizdm's  govomment 

[The  temple  legend  is  that  Dhan%t  finding  one  of  her  oows 
lya  dry  at  milking  time,  watched  it,  and  found  that  she  every 
%y  dropped  her  inilk  into  a  snake's  hole.  Dhauaji  kopt  tho  cow 
home  for  a  day  and  that  night  was  ordered  in  a  dream  to  build 
jfceraplo  over  the  snako  hole  and  close  its  doors  for  nino  months. 
"le  impatient  shepherdess    opened    the    door    before    tho    nine 
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\  story  thiu  aoconnts  for  the  origin  of  the  name  Navraspor,     An  inhabitant  of 
'  having  (jru«ienteJ  king  Ibrtihiiu  with  a  fla.sk  of  locally   made   wine,  Ibrikhim 
— «l  that  tbv  wine  of  »o  •mall  a  village  aa  Torvi  ghould  rival  the  choicest  li«juf>r» 
*''~-'ted  the  gift  as  a  uewly  received  or  navnm  sitjn  of  futuru  prosperity, 
*^wn  Navraspur.     So  pleased  was  the  king  with  the  name  and 
ouolf  Navraa  IbMbim  and  ooias  and  soala  bearing  thia  oame 
'  Soe  aUgvo  p.  4^  and  note  1. 
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lapter  XIV  •      months  were    over,  and  foand    tliat    a    balf  finished    image 
Sitdrdm  and  a  ling  had  Bprang  from  the  ground. 

[^Pattadakai..  Pattadakal.  lo"  57  north  latitude  and  75°  52  east  loogit 

Che  ancient  K^auvolal  or  Pattada  Kisuvolal^  on  the  loft  bank  of 
Malprabha  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  B4d&mi,  is  an  old  toi 
with  temples  and  inscriptions,  and  in  1881  a  population  of  678. 
a  space  of  four  acres,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  doors  on 
T<mplt»,  east  and  west,  are  four  large  and  six  small  temples.     The  Ig 

templea  are  all  puru  •  xamplea  of  the  Dravidian  or  southern  style^ 
architecture,  square  pyramids,  divided  into  distinct  storeys, 
each  storey  ornamented  with  cells,  alternately  oblong  and  sqaa 
The  stylo  of  ornamentation  differs  from  and  is  coarser  thjin 
ChAlukyan,  and  is  less  elegant,  but  the  Dravidian  temples  havei 
j:ertain  boldness,  8tability„aud  grandeur.  The  great  tem| 
upditheahvar.  which  is  dedicated  to  V i rupakshesh var,  is  enclosed  in  a  lar 
qnadrangle  surrounded  by_siuall  cells  or  shrines,  much  in  the  st 
of  Jain  temples.  Tt  has  a  massive  }ratoway  in  front  and  a  sn^ 
gate  behind.  *rhe  floor  is  raised  by  five  or  sis  steps  above  the  \e\ 
of  the  court.  The  gi-eat  hall  (50'  8"  x  45'  10")  is  entered 
doorways  on  the  oast,  north,  and  south,  and  its  roof  rests  on  sixl 
massive  square  single  block  columns  in  four  rows.  At  the  west 
are  two  more  pillai-s,  beyond  which  is  the  shrine  entered  by  a  lot 
about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  tloor.  The  shrine  is  twelve  feel; 
square,  with  a  circuit  path  or  jmidal'shinu  lighted  by  six  windows. 
Over  the  plain  pliutli  is  a  semicircle  filled  with  sculpture  and,  above 
the  sculpture,  a  band  of  flowers  nine  inches  wide  leads  to  a  deep  belt 
of  festooned  sculpture  round  the  pillar.  Then  follow  two  bands,  one 
of  sculptured  human  figures  and  the  other  of  leaves.  Above  the  two 
bands  is  a  semicircle  filled  with  figures,  and  above  the  semicirc 
begins  tho  massive  bracket  capital,  very  deep,  and  often  with 
details  unfinished.  Over  the  brackets,  east  and  west,  lies  a  hea^ 
beam  of  stone,  moulded  with  horseshoe-shaped  compartments.  O^ 
this  beam  Is" another  beam,  narrower  and  divided  by  small  pilastei 
each  compartment  containing  a  little  coll  with  a  horseshoe-shat 
roof.  Over  the  piUars  of  the  nave  this  is  doubled,  and  the  roof  sloj 
slightly  upwards  and  rests  upon  it.  Above  this,  in  the  nave,  are  dee 
cross  beams  richly  carved  on  the  under  sides,  the  spaces  between 
the  beams  being  filled  with  cai'ved  slabs.  Under  the  cross  beams  in 
the  nave  are  projecting  brackets  carved  into  elephant  and  lion  heads. 
In  the  compartment  in  front  of  the  shrine  is  Lakshmi  on  a  triple 
lotus,  with  elephants  holding  water  jars  over  her.  Against  the  w£ 
in  a  lino  with  the  columns  are  sixteen  pilasters,  only  the  lower  part  i 
which,  except  the  corner  pilasters,  is  carved.  Some  of  the  pilast< 
are  much  defaced.  The  female  figures  wear  their  hair  iu  a  style 
that  stit!  in  use  among  the  devddsiif  of  the  Konkan,  and  the  males  wc 
a  short  sword  on  tho  right  hip.  The  capitals  of  the  pilasters  be 
curious  fame-faces  or  kirtimukhs.,  Over  the  door  and  south  side 
the  temple  is  a  moulded  architrave,  like  that  on  the  pillars,  ai 
above  it  a  frieze  on  which  are  carved  dwarfs  carrying  a  ser|3eiat 

1  Pattadakal  means  in  K^iiarese  the  auoiating  or  corooatioa  atcuio  uid  Kisavc 
meaas  the  Buby  city.    lad.  Aut,  X.  163. 
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On  the  north  wall  the  frieze  is  the  lower  belt,  and  a  Une  of 

d  sculpture  nina  along  above  it.     On  the   front   of  the  posts  of 

shrine   door  are  groups  of  female  figures,  aud  on  tho  lintol  and 

>ove  the  cornice  are  female  deities  with  attendants.     ITie  exterior 

'the  wall  is  covered  with  sculptures  of  Viahuu  and  Sbiv.     The  walls 

of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  closely  joined  without  cement.     The 

Be  of  the  temple  ia  carved,  and  shows  much  elegance  and  variety 

iil.     Under  a  canopy  in  front  of  the  temple  in  a  large  stone  bull 

The  temple  has  twelve  inscriptions.     The  first  inscription  ia  in 

east  gateway  of  the  courtyard  on  the  front  face  of  a  pilaster  to 

right  or  north  of  the  doorway.     It  is  an  Old^Kanarese inscription 

ten  lines  in  letters  of  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

le  inscription  records  the  name  of  one  Gund  as  the  builder  of  the 

made  by  the  queen  of  tho  fourth   Western   Chalukya  king 

Koiditva  T T .  ^  7ii3  .  747 )  and  the  rotum  to  caste  of  some  outcasted'i 


The^econd  inscription  is  on  the  front  face  of  a  pilaster  on  tho 

or  south  uf  tho  doorway  in  the  east  gateway  of  the  temple.     It 

an  Old  Kduarese  inscription  of  twelve  lines  in  letters  of  about  the 

middle  of  the  eighth  century.     The  writing  covers  a  space  2'  8^" 

jh  by  2'  4"  broad.     The  inscription  records  the  building  of  the 

iple  for  Lokauiahiidevi  tho  queen  of  Vikramuditya  II.  in  celebration 

her  husband  having  thrice  conquered  K;inchi  or  Conjeveram  the 

^allava  capital,  and  mentions  the  return  to  caste  of  the  craftsmen  of 

"le  locality.  Tho  builder  of  the  temple  is  called  SarvasidamAcharya.* 

In  an  open  cell  in  the  back  or  west  wall  of  the  temple  courtyard 

placed  a   roughly    shaped   red     sandstone    tablet    which    was 

>and  in  the  fields  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Pattatlakal.     The  tablet 

'1'  10"  high  of  which  the  writing  in  fourteen  hues  of  Old  Kanarese 

)vers  a  space  2'  9"  high  by  1'  Si'  broad.     The  emblem  at  tho  top  of 

stone  ia  a  sitting  figure  of  the  bull  Nandl  to  the  left.     This  is  the 

liest  known  stone  tablet  with  tho  bull  emblem.      The  inscription 

undated  and  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  fourth  Western  Chalukya 

ig  Vyayaditya  (697-733)  and  his  son  Vikramdditya  II.  (733-747). 

[t  records  the  grant  of  apparently  a  stone  tTirone  or  pedestal  and  of 

bracelet  or  bangle  to  an  image  of  the  god  Lokpaleshvar  in  a 

imple  built  by  the  architect  Anantaguoa.    No  traces  of  this  temple 

«n  to  remain.* 

The  east  porch  of  the  temple  has  five  undated  inscriptions  in  letters 

about  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.     Tho  first  inscription  No.  4 

the  front  face  of  the  front  pillar  on  the  right  or  north  side  of  tho 

.     The  writing  is  in  eight  lines  of  Old  Kanarese  and  covers  a 

I '  8"  high  by  2'  2"  broad.     It  ia  in  the  reign  of  Vikrarailditya  II, 

-747)  aud  records  that  his  queen  Lokamahadevi  confirmed  tha 

sra  of  the  locality  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  grants  aud  privileges 

srred  on  them  by  her  father-in-law  Vijaydditya  (697-733).* 

"iscription  five  in  three  lines  ia  on  the  same  pillar  below  tho 

h  inscription  in  characters  of  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 

Tiling  covers  a  space  10"  high  by  1'  8"  broad,  and  the  langaaga 
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appears  to  be  Old  K&nareee.     The  meaning  is  not  clear  but 
seems  to  record  the  natne  of  Dliuliprabhu  perhaps  a  visitor.' 

Inscription  six  on  the  back  face  of  the  pillar,  on  the  £n:>at  bcei 
which  is  inscription  four,  is  in  five  liaes  in  characters  of  the  eigli 
or  ninth  century.     The  inscription  consists  of   two   Sansknr 
in  praise  of  a  dramatic  author  Achalada  Bharatn.* 

The  seventh  inscription  is  in  six  lines  of  Old  Kdnarese,  on  tr-:  rr' 
face  of  the  front  pillar  in  the  left  or  south  of  tho   porch.  (>»s-.»nns 
space  r  10"  high  by  2'  3"  broad.     The  in - 
VikramAditya  II.  (733-747^  and  records  tl     ^  i 

Lokeshvar  of  the  district   of    the  Nareyaogal     Fifty    and    U 
contribution  of  grain.    Nareyangal  is  the  modern  Nare^^I  in  Dt 
about  twenty-fire  miles  south  of  PattadaJcal.* 

Inscription  eight  in  four  lines  of  Old  K^narese  is  on  the  north  or 
•inner  face  of  one  of  the  pillars  on  the  south  of  the  cast  porch.    T)», 
inscription  is  in  letters  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and 
the  names  of  two  visitors  to  the  temple,* 

Inscription  nine  is  on  one  of  the  front  pillars  in  the  north 
It  is  an  undated  Old  Kanarese  inscription  in  the  rei^  of  the 
Rdshtrakuta  king  Dhdravarsha.  Kalivallabha  or  Dhru\'a  whose 
was  about  778.* 

Over  an  image  of  Shiv  near  the  west  end  of  the  north  £acq 
temple  is  inscription  ten  in  one  line  in  the  Old  Kdnarese  and  Sa 
languages  in  characters  of  the  seventh   or  eighth   centanes.' 
inscription  records  the  making  of  a  sculpture  on  the  temple.* 

Inscription  eleven  is  in  three  lines  of  Old  Kdnarese  on  the 
front  face  of  a  pillar  in  the  west  of  the  south  porch.     The  insc 
is  over  the  sculptured  figure  of  some  god  and  is  in  characters  o! 
eighth  or  early  ninth  century.^ 

Inscription  twelve  is  in  two  lines  of  Old  K&narese  under  a  fig 
of  Shiv  on  the  south  face  of  the  temple.     The  inscription   is  of 
eighth  or  early  ninth  century,  and  records  the  making  of  the 
by  one  Chengamma.* 

Inside  the  temple  on  the  south  of  the  nave  is  a  pillar  with 
panels  of  sculptures  giving  scenes  from  the  Ramayan.     Each 
has.  a  line  of  writing  above  it  in  characters  of  about  tho  middb  i 
the  eighth  century  and  gives    the    names,    usually     in 
Prakrit  forms,  of  the  figures  in  the  sculptures.^ 

In  the  house  of  the  temple  miuistrant  on  the  north  of  the 
enclosure  is  a  red  sand-stone  monojiy^j^lar  eight-sided,  at.t 
called  Laksbmi-Khdmb  and  worSmpped  as  a  god.     The  pil 
two  inscriptions  thickly  covered  with  oil  offered   to  it  in  worsi 
The  first  is  a  Sanskrit  inscription  in  early  Old  Ki-narese  choracM 
on  the  north-west,  south-west,  and  south  faces  of  the  pillar. 


>  Ind.  Ant.  X.  166.  »  Ind.  Ant.  X.  166.  »  Ind.  Anl,  X,  167. 

*  Inrl.  Ant.  X.  167.  '  Ind.  Ant.  X.  168.  •  Ind.  Ant.  X.  168. 

'  Ind.  Ant.  X.  168.  •  Ind.  Ant.  X.  163. 

■  Ind.  Ant.  X.  168.  Th«  ^Ifhrit  Biffl""  given  are  of  Rim^  lUvan,  Kbiir_Rtnw> 
brother  .and  JjitAyu  »  vnlture;  thoFr&knt  names  are  of  L&LaIi  man7Sita,""9E arp4n»W» 
Raviui'a  Biutor,  Diisli&n  B&van's  general,  Mdrich  a  demon,  and  SupAndir  Bivia^ 
minister.  The  names  of  RAm,  HAvMi,  and  Sita  occur  five  time*  in  the  wzitiog  »aA  'j 
Laluhman  four  timea. 
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ription  is  in  twenty-five  lines  each  line   beginning  on  the  north- 
Jt  face  and  running  round  to  the  soutli  face^  each  face  having 
)ut  eight  letters  in  the  line.     The  inscription  records  that  a  largo 
temple  of  the    god  Lokeshvar  was  built  by    the  qaeen  of 
rikram^dityadev  the  son  of  Vijaydditya  Satydshraya,  that  she   wa3 
the   Haihaya  family,  that  the  temple  so  built  was  placed  on  the 
xth  of  a  temple  of  the  god  Vijayeshvar  which  had  been  built  by 
father-in-law  Vijayaditya,  and  that  lands  were  granted  to  the 
rie  for  its  maintenance. 
Hie  second  also  a  Sanskrit  inscription  of  twenty-eight  lines  eack   ^ 
light  or  nine  letters  is  on  the  east  north-east  and  north  faces,  the\ 
ith  face  being  blank.     It  is  more  spoilt  than  the  first  but  enough 
be  made  out  to   show  that  it  has  the  same  names  as  in  the  first 
le  same  general  sense.  , 

the  octagonal  part  of  the  pillar  which  contained  these  two 

riptions  is  a  square  four-sided  division.     On  the  west  face  are 

tains  of  twelve  lines  each  of  about  twenty -one  letters,  apparently 

continuation  of  the  first  inscription.     On  the  east  face  are  traces 

eight   lines    each  of    about   twenty-one  letters,  apparently  in 

itinuation  of  the  second  inscription.* 

[Of  the    other  temples    three    are     dedicated    to    Mallikdrjun, 

jlgamfifihyar.  and  Chandrashekhar.  The  others  are  named  Belagudi, 

^  hj  and  Adikeshvar.     The  temples  are  similar   to  the  great 

iple  in  plan  and  in   most  of  their  details.    They  each  contain 

inely    polished   black    basalt    ling.      The    upper   part  of    the 

igameshvarfing^is  said  to  have  been  broken  by  order  of  a  Musalmdn 

leer  of   BijApur.       Except   Vlrupaksha'a   none  of  these  temples 

used  for  dluily  worship.      Besides  these  four  temples  in    the 

ividian  style,  Pattadakal  has  a  group  of  temples,  not  remarkable 

size  or  architectural  beauty,  but  interesting  as  showing  thq  pivo 

les  of  Indian  3.rchitec^u|!pe  ay^Jjjjr^ide.     The  details  and 

.  r ation   of   the    temples  bnilt   in   the   northern    styl e    are 

idian,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  carving  on  these  temples. 

^mandaps  or  halls  are  small,  having  only  four  columns   in  the 

of  duodecagons  with    a  corresponding   number  of  pilasters. 

addition  to  the  above  there  are  numerous  temples,  more  or  leas 

lined.     One  of  these  ruins  is  notable  as  showing  the  plan  and 

Iructure  of  a  Shiv  temple.      Six  massive  square  pillars  with  one 

38   lintel  are  still    standing,  in  a  line  with  them  are  four  others, 

then  the  ling,  the  walls  and  roof  having  entirely  disappeared. 

Test    of  this,  in    another  field  is    an  old    Jain  temple  built   lii 

Dravidian     style    with    an    open    hall,    supported   on    eight 

rs,  twelve  pilasters,  and  four  slender  columns.      On   each  side 

ke  temple  door  is  the  front  half  of  an  elephant  with  a  rider, 

rhing  nearly   to   the   roof,   the   rider  on  the  right  side  being 

lopicd   by  a  five-hooded  snake.      The  inner  hall  contains  four 

■are  pillars  and  four  pilasters.     The  antechamber  has  two  round 

ars  in  front  and  two  square  pillars  in  front  of  the  shrine,  the 

jr  of  which  is  plainly  moulded,  with  alligators  at  each  end  of  the 
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lintel.    Tbe  shrme  is  empty.   A  standing  nakod  male  fignro  canopit 
by  a  seveu-hooded  snake  liea  on  the  floor  broken  off  at  the  kn< 
A  single  stono  ladder  leads  to  the  roof  from  the  hall.     The  toi 
above  the  shrine  has  a  room   which  has  the  asual  circuit  patl 
pradttkuhina.      Tbe   oatside  of  the   temple  is  plain  but  has   aoi 
curious  carvings.     The  temple  faces  east  and  has  a  window  on 
north  and  south  sides. 

Lying  originally  in  a  dark  comer  against  the  west  wall  of 
centre  hall  of  the  Sangameshvar  temple  and  now  placed  against 
of  the  temple  pillars  is  a  large  stone  tablet  with  an  Old  Kilnar 
ioscription.     The  tablet  is  %'  6  J"  high    of  which  the  body  of 
inscription  covers  a  space  4'  G^'   by  2'  6"  broad.     At  the  top  of  th^ 
tablet  are  emblems  a  liiuj  and  priest  in  the  middle ;  on  their  rij 
♦the  bull  Nandi  with  the  ssn  above  and  on  their  left  a  cow  and  i 
with  the  moon  above  them.     The   inscription  is  of  the  Sinda  ck 
Cbdvunda  II.  a  feudatory  of  the  Western  ChAlukya  king  Taila 
It  bears  date  Shale  1084  for  1085   (a.d.1163-64)  and  records  grant? 
made   to   the   temple   of   the  god    Vijayeshvar    of    Kisuvolal 
Ch^vnnda's  chief  wife  Deraaldevi  and  his  eldest  son  Achi  IT. 
were  governing  at  the  capital  of  Pattada  Kisuvolal. 

On  a  stone  in  the  west  wall  of  the  centre  hall  of  the  temple 
the  right  or  north  of  the  door  leading  into  the  shrine  is  an  inscript 
of  seven  linos  each  of  about  twenty  letters.     The  letters    of 
inscription  are  of  about  the  seventh  century.     It  is  thickly  cove 
with  grease  and  dirt  and  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  it. 

On  the  corresponding  stone  in  the  wall  on  the  left  or  south  of 
same  door  are  traces  of  an  inscription  in  six  lines   each  of  abc 
thirty-five  letters  in  seventh  century  characters.     The  inscript 
has  been  intentionally  defaced  with  the  chisel  and  mallet  and  not" 
can  be  made  out  of  it. 

On  the  north  face  of  a  pillar  in  the  south  side  of  the  nave  in 
centre  hall  are  the  words  tSvasti  Shri  VulijcUhicara  kuvibha  marl 
it  aa  tiio  votive  pillar  of  one  Vidyashiva. 

Oil  the  east  foce  of  a  pillar  on  the  north  of  the  nave  is  an 
Kdnarese  inscription  in  two  lines.     The  pillar  is  an  integral  part 
the  building,  and  the  writing  on  it  covers  a  space  i"  high  by  2  bro 
The  iuscfiptioa  records  that  this  and  some  other  pillar  were 
votive  offerings  of  one  Matibhodamnia. 

On  the  north  face  of  another   pillar  on  the  south  of  the  na^ 
an  Old   Kdnarese  inscription.     The  pillar  is  an  integral  part  of 
original  building,  and  the  writing  on  it  covers  a  space  8"  highj 
2'  1  k"  broad.     The  inscription  records  that  this  and  two  other  pill 
were  the  gift  of  a  harlot  of  the  temple. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  village,  partly  on  the  wall,  1*8' 
temple  of  PApvinfehan  or  ^I^AJ^jf}!  one  of  the  oldest  in  Pattadal 
It  has  been  elaborately  tinTshetTin  tlio  northern  or  Ch^nkvan  nt 
and  has  still  some  remarkable  ^ierctd  windows.  The  exter 
sculptures  are  from  the  ll£m&y&n,  a  name  being  engraved  agaii 
each  figure.  On  the  roof  inside  are  two  large  serpents  with  ol 
figures.  The  brackets  are  carved  with  lions  and  elephants, 
inner  lines  of  pillars  are  octagons^  tho  outer  square,  and  cacl 
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ihe  pillars  of  the  nave  has  a  fomalp  fi^^re  in  fronfc  of  the  shaft. 
The  first  pillar  on  the  left  has  a  pair,  and  tho  pilasters  have  a  pair 
tach.  The  bracket  capitals  are  large  and  heavy.  Tho  columna  of 
i':<  inner  temple  are  plain.  There  is  a  narrow  circuit  path  or 
ynjdakshina,  with  windows  on  each  side.  On  the  lintel  of  the 
shrine  is  tho  eagle  Garud  with  a  sword  in  each  hand.  High  above 
•  is  liakshmi  with  elephants  and  other  figfures.  Ou  the  roof 
t  ho  shrine  is  the  serpent  Shesh  with  flying  fignres,  and  the 
ans^s  beaia  between  the  coinpartmenta  of  the  roof  ia  finely  carved. 
The  roof  of  the  outer  hall  is  carved  and  represents  Lakshmi,  the 
aerpeut  8hesh  with  female  cobras,  a  cobr*  king,  and  numerous  small 
figures.  The  architrave  contains  horse-shoe  shaped  niches 
fttrroiinding  heads,  and  above  these  are  representations  of  Dravidian 
shrines,  with  other  ornamentation.  Th^  frioxo  round  tho  wall  head 
w  ttvwed  with  dwarfs  bearing  a  gjvrland  of  flowers.  In  a  uicbe  in 
tlu*  north  wall  is  a  figure  of  Maheshvar  and  in  a  recess  in  the  south 
wall  ia  a  figure  of  Ganesh.  In  tha  bed  of  tho  Malprabha  below  tho 
village  are  several  lings. 

Besides  tho  names  engraved  over  or  against  many  of  tho 
Bflolpturos  on  its  north  and  .soutli  faces  tho  FApnath  temple  has  three 
Old  Kilnaroso  inscriptions.  One  is  on  the  face  of  one  of  the 
pilasters  in  the  north  wall  of  the  centre  hall  of  the  temple  and 
consists  of  a  few  letters  in  Old  Kduarese  characters  from  which 
nothing  historical  could  be  made  out. 

Tho  second  is  a  short  inscription  in  five  lines  high  up  on  the  front 
or  eoflt  face  on  the  south  side  of  the  door.  It  ia  in  characters  of 
ftboai  the  seventh  century  and  covers  a  space  10 J"  high  by  9" 
brond.  The  inscription  is  in  praise  of  one  Chattara  Revadi  Ovajja 
wlu»  is  described  as  having  naade  the  southern  country,  meaning 
firobobly  that  he  was  the  builder  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  iu 
the  southern  country  including  the  Papnath  temple.  He  is  also 
described  as  knowing  tho  secrets  of  the  Shilemuddas  probably  a 
goild  of  stone  ip"-"""^  and  ai"Boing  one  oftlfe  Sarvasiddhi 
A'ditlryas  the  guild  £0  wliich,  according  to  inscription  2,  the  builder 
of  the  Virupdksha  or  Lokeshvar  temple  belonged. 

Tho  third  is  a  seven  line  inscription  in  Sanskrit  on  threo  stones  in 
the  north  face  in  characters  of  about  the  seventh  century.  The 
writing  covers  a  space  1'  3^"  high  by  1'  1"  broad  and  contains  the 
following  curious  record  '  Ho !  ye  tigers  of  men  I  on  the  mount- 
ain   bodies ;  why  have  I  the  face  of  a  hog  ? 

Ifany  and  various  gifts  were  given  by  me  but  that  which  is  called 
{iius  gift  to  commemorate)  a  time  which  ia  not  one  of  misery  was 
not  given ;  therefore  have  I  the  face  of  a  hog.  Gandham^la.'  No 
scolptures  can  be  found  to  show  what  the  inscription  refers  to.^ 

Pattadakal  is  a  very  old  town  apparently  the  Petirgala  of  the 
Egyptian  geographer  Ptolemy  (a.d.  150).^  In  the  fifth  century  was 
bojit  the  t«mple  of  Papnath  which  is  still  preserved  in  tho  village* 
and.  except  burial  mounds,  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  India. 
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Under  the  Wegtera  Chaltikyas  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
centuries  a  feeling  of  great  holiness  seems  to  have  clung  to  the 
village.' 


BakllStSgi  is  a  small  fortified  town  of  643  people,  five  miles 
west  of  Hungund.  The  village  belongs  to  the  Desai  of  Amingsd 
in  Hunguud.  Opposite  to  the  DosAi's  mansion  or  vdda  is  an  old 
temple  of  Kalappa,  with  square  pillars,  and  an  ornomented  spire 
all  thickly  whitewashed.  lu  the  shrine  are  images  of  MahAde^^ 
Nandi,  Virbhadraj  and  Ganesh.  Outside  the  mansion  is  a  large  stejfl 
well  in  bad  repair,  and  a  graveyard  in  which  the  DesJUs  are  buried." 

SAuymi.  Salotgi  is  a  large  village  of  2427  people  six  miles  sonth-east 

ladi.  At  the  north  end  of  the  village  is  an  old  temple  (75'  x  75'  x  3' 
dedicated  to  Shivyogeshvar.  The  mandap  has  six  round  sto 
pillars  and  is  surrounded  By  verandas  the  arches  of  which  a 
supported  by  ninety-six  plain  quadrangular  pillars  each  twelve  foi 
high.  Instead  of  a  spire  the  building  is  9urmount«d  by  four  domi 
of  which  the  chief  is  eighteen  feet  high  and  is  finished  with  a  b 
cupola.  The  outer  door  lintel  has  Lakshmi  with  elephants  and  t 
other  lintels  have  a  lotus.  The  object  of  worship,  which  is  veuora 
by  all  except  Vaishnavs,  is  the  Utig  which  is  said  to  be  hid  beneal 
the  stone  platform  of  the  shrine.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  hidd 
by  Shivyogeshvar 'a  order  which  the  priests  learnt  in  a  dream 
save  it  from  being  destroyed  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (1024)  who  ' 
just  destroyed  the  Hng  at  Somn^th  Patan  in  Kjlthi^wfir.  In  the 
hall  are  four  large  square  stones  supposed  to  be  the  seats 
gods.  Outside  the  shrine  is  a  Ndgappa  and  near  it  a  stone  cro 
but  the  image  to  which  the  crown  belonged  is  broken.  From  i 
peculiar  form  the  temple  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  one  of 
the  kings  of  Bidar,  and  some  lands  granted  by  Bidar  kings  are  still 
enjoyed  by  the  temple.  The  temple  verandas  were  built  about 
1680  by  MalkAjappa  and  Yogeshvarappa  two  bankers  of  Athni. 
No  Musalm^s  or  low  cast*  Hindus  may  enter  within  the  outer 
walls  of  the  temple  except  at  a  yearly  fair  on  the  full-moon  of 
Chnitra  or  March- April  when  Brilhmans,  Mnsalmans,  Mliars,  and 
Mdngs  mingle  together  within  the  temple  walls  and  eat  of  the  same 
food.* 


Eue 
L  iw 
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According  to  a  local  story    a  king   of     Svdnti  in  the  Nizdm' 
dominions    having    no    issue    prayed  t/O  Basveshvar,  who  in  reply 
caused  himself  to  float  down  the  Bhima  in  the  form  of  an  inf&i^l 
On  his  touching  the  bank  at  Svauti,  the  villagers  drew  him  frofl 
the  river  and  took  him  to  the  king  who  adopted  him  as  his  son  and 
named  him  Shivyogeshvar.      He    lived  as  an  ascetic,  retired 
8alotgi,  and  disappeared  on  the  spot  whoi-e  the  temple  stands. 
ling  was  erected  and  named  after  Shivyogeshvar.     The  temple 
an  inscribed   pillar  (V  10"  x  1'  2"x  1'  9")    which  has   been  remo 
to  the  village  gate.     The  inscription  is  dated  Shak  8t)7  for 
(a.d.    947-8)  in  the  reign  of  the  K^shtrakuta  king  Krishna 
(945-956)  and  records  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Pdvitt 


I  S«e  above  pp.  670-671. 
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villa^  in  the   Kamapari  district  and  a   grant   of   land  for    its 
maintenaDco.^ 

Sangam,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Malprabha  and  the  Krishna,  is 
a  village  of  1596  people,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Hungtind.  On 
the  rivtT  l>ank  is  the  temple  of  Sangameshvar  about  thirty-six  feet 
square  with  a  y>orch  and  a  shrine  over  which  is  a  apire.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  pillars  in  the  temple  twelve  are  round,  of  the  sharply 
cut  later  style,  and  fifteen  are  square  and  sculptured  with  figures  at 
the  base.  The  temple  is  built  in  the  Jain  style  and  the  shrine  contains 
an  image  of  Shir,  in  front  of  which  ia  a  cased  ling.  On  each  side 
of  the  shrine  ia  a  doorkeeper  with  a  club,  and  the  shrine  is  shut  off 
from  the  inner  temple  or  sft/Ua  by  a  screen  in  front  of  which  are 
two  N^andis.  The  courtyard  has  two  shrines,  in  the  wall  outside 
one  of  which  is  an  inscribed  stone,  weatherworn  and  unreadable. 
In  the  wall  in  fi-ont  of  the  temple  is  the  top  of  an  inscribed  slab* 
and  in  the  doorway  behind  lies  a  block  of  black  basalt,  with  a 
partly  legible  inscription.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  built 
about  800  years  ago  by  a  Jain  named  Dydva  Ndik  Ganjihal.  In  a 
r«ces8  on  either  side  of  the  door  behind  the  temple  stands  a  large 
car.  One  of  the  cars  is  finely  carved  and  resembles  the  Bdnshankari 
car.  It  was  presented  about  1840  by  Baalingappa  a  Kaladgi  banker. 
In  a  room  over  the  doorway  are  some  well  executed  mythological 
paintings,  among  them  Manu  and  the  fish,  Krishna  and  the  Gopis, 
the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and  the  elephant  and  buffalo.  These 
paintings  were  executed  by  order  of  Baslingappa  and  are  fast  fading. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  temple  to  the  river  is 
a  stone  chkatri  or  shade,  supported  by  four  round  Jain  pillars  of 
dark  green  basalt  containing  a  Umj.  Beside  the  chkatri  is  a  round 
stone  on  which  are  three  hemispheres  in  relief,  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  legend  that  Parshurjim  played  at  ball  on  this  spot.  The 
ball  falling  to  the  ground  is  said  to  have  become  a  ling.  The  ling 
m  the  temple  is  greatly  reverenced  as  having  sprung  of  itself  from 
the  ground.  The  Basav  Purdn  says  that  Basav  the  reformer,  having 
ordered  the  assassination  of  the  Kalachuri  king  Bijjala  (1156-1167) 
on  account  of  his  cruelty  to  two  pious  Lingayats,  and  having 
cursed  Kalyan,  withdrew  to  Sangameshvar.  Before  he  reached 
Sangameshvar  he  heard  that  his  orders  had  been  carried  out  and 
that  the  king  was  dead.  Basav  hastened  on  and  having  prayed  to 
Shiv  to  receive  him,  the  ling  opened  and  took  him  in.  A  depression 
is  still  shown  in  the  stone  as  the  spot  at  which  Basav  entered. 
A  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  Malprabha  is  pointed  out,  through 
which,  it  is  said,  the  stream  used  formerly  to  flow.  Shiv,  being 
displeased  at  the  greater  reverence  paid  to  this  tirth  than  to  his 
own  shrine,  is  said  to  have  blocked  the  hole  with  a  mass  of  stone 
which  still  remains  bearing  a  rudely  sculptured  ling.  Strange 
sounds  are  said  to  issue  at  times  from  the  hollow  rock.  Near  the 
temple  is  &  mosque  and  just  below  the  mo.sque  is  a  modem  looking 
tomb  of  a  Musalm/in  saint.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  at  Sangameshvar. 
It  used  to  take  place  in  Chaitra  or  March -April  but  the  date  has 
been  changed  to  Mdgh  or  January.  February. 
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Shivpur  is  a  small  villago  of  317  poople,   nine  milea  north- 
of  MuildebihfLl.     The  old  name  of  tlxo  village  was  Sudgad   ISidd 
Hatti^  but  a  colony  of  ^nive-diggers  ostablishwl   their   residt 
here  near  a  plain  temple  of  8hiv  which  gave  its  name  to  the  vill 
The  templo  is  used  but  is  in   bad  rei>air  and  the  spire  has  falli 
Near  the  village  in  tho  Nijsatn's  territory  are  the  celebrated  tirths) 
Hagaratgi  or  Hagaratangi. 


SiNtwi.  Bindgi,  thirty-five    miles  north-east  of    Bijjlpur,  is  the    he 

quarters  of  the  Sindgi  sub-division  with  a  population  in  1881 
3154.  Tho  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Sindu  Ba 
about  A.o.  1200,  with  several  other  viUagea  of  which  traces  remain 
which  wore  afterwards  couaolidatod  under  the  name  of  Sindai 
by  a  sago  named  Padmaya  a  follower  of  Sindu  Hallal.  The  nr 
was  changed  to  Sindgi  by,  Kalshotti  a  disciple  and  successor ' 
Vadmaya.  To  the  south  of  the  village  is  a  temple  of  Saiignmcsh^ 
a  small  sfjuare  building  with  a  spire.  Tho  east  door  is  closed 
bears  a  Gaupati  and  the  serpent  Shcsh  on  the  lintel;  tho  liute] 
the  north  door  also  has  a  figure  of  Ganpati.  Tho  templo  devot 
have  to  pass  through  five  doors  before  they  reach  tho  shrine,  whirl 
contains  a  fht'j.  Numorons  lings  are  scattered  about  the  tempi 
one  of  which  is  called  Mudi  Saugappa.'  The  temple  eout 
large  Jain  figures  somo  of  them  broken.  All  the  figures 
four-armed,  and  each  carries  a  sword.  On  tho  12th  of  Jam 
every  year  is  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Saiigauieshvar 
PArvati  whoso  image  is  in  a  separate  place  in  the  temple, 
village  kidlc'trni  a  lirdhman  officiates  as  the  bridegroom,  and 
pntil  a  Lingjiyat  as  the  bride.  The  ceremony  lasts  over  four 
the  deity  being  carried  in  a  car  procession  on  the  fifth  day. 
village  has  another  old  templo  small  and  of  no  interest,  except 
a  curious  legend  attaches  to  it.  A  man  who  hud  sti>leu  cattle 
pursued  by  the  owner  and  sought  protection  from  Shiv  whochanj 
the  colour  of  the  cattle,  and  as  the  owner  failed  t-o  recogiiiao 
cattle  the  thief  succeeded  in  carrying  them  off.  Tho  thief  and 
descendauts  used  to  pay  visits  of  thauksgiviug  to  the  deity  ut 
temple,  each  man  walking  round  the  temple  with  his  wife,  the  haij 
and  feet  of  both  being  tied  and  the  bonds  falling  loose  at  the  tl 
circuit  Tho  ceremony  has  fallen  iuto  disuse,  but  the  di'srfn»l« 
of  the  cattle-stealer  still  call  themselves  liammauavas.  I 
has  a  monastery  or  ituith  of  the  sage  Takkapaya,  an  old  / 
Sindgi.  Takkapaya's  father  was  a  recluse  and  is  buried  in 
monastery,  and  a  liny  called  Shaukar  stands  on  his  tomb.  A  yc 
festival  is  held  in  memory  of  his  death  for  three  days  from 
full-moon  to  the  dark  third  of  Ashviji  or  September -OcUiber. 
the  dark  second,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  recluse,  the  : 
of  Brahnians  are  washed,  the  bath  water  falling  int<»  a  small 
which,  however  large  the  quantity  of  water  it  receives,  is  snid  nc 
to  become  full.-     Sindgi  has  a  palace-like  temple  of  Nijgangal 


'  Mudi  Rangappa  is  a  name  of  Shiv.  Mtidi  in  KAnareMe  nieHiis  nW. 
*  Tl>e  Btory  of  the  jtir  has  given  rise  to  a  local  pi-ovcib  '  Liko  tho  Bindgi  of  Si 
nicauiiij;  a,  tliiu^  that  uevcr  ends. 
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BL^rathi  established  by  the  Lingdyats.  la  the  chief  room 
representing  the  gnddess  are  three  waterpota  or  lotfig  filled  %vith 
water  two  of  gold  aud  oue  of  sil  ver.  Ou  each  pot  are  placed  three 
Ung«  of  the  same  metal  aa  the  lotds.  Every  year  on  the  full- moon 
of  Ashiidh  or  Jane -July  nnwadowed  women  go  to  worship  the 
goddess.  The  number  of  women  devotees  was  originally  five  bat 
ma  addition  of  one  every  year  has  raised  the  number  to  125  women 
who  now  go  through  the  ceremony  which  takes  place  in  a  room. 
2^)0  feet  squai'e  of  which  fifty  are  occupied  by  the  platform  on  which 
tho  pot  deity  ia  placed.  As  the  worship  lasts  from  nine  in  the 
morning  to  six  or  nine  at  night  with  a  number  of  lamps  and  a 
quantity  of  campliar  burning,  many  of  the  women  faint  when,  or 
before,  the  worship  is  over.  The  people  ascribe  their  swoons  to  the 
power  of  the  goddess.  Each  Ling^yat  family  pays  £10  (Rs.  100) 
or  more  yearly  to  tho  templo  funds  andlseuds  a  representative  to  thd 
yearly  worship. 

In  December  1824  a  band  of  insurgents  led  by  a  Brahman  named 
Divakar  Dikshit  marched  on  Sindgi,  took  Sindgi  fort,  and  plundered 
the  town  aud  tho  surrounding  villages.  A  detachment  of  troops 
from  Dhjirwiir,  then  the  head-cjuarters  of  the  district,  took  tho  town 
and  caught  the  ringleaders  who  were  found  guilty  and  punished. 
The  fort  was  destroyed  in  186G  and  the  materials  were  used  in 
building  tho  sub-divisional  offices.  Sindgi  has  a  dispensary  which 
was  opened  in  18S2,  In  1882-83  it  treated  104-i  out-patients  at  a 
coetof  i;50  (Ks.  50O). 

Sirur,  a  large  village  with  in  1881  a  population  of  3272,  lies  nine 
mileB  south-west  of  Biigalkot.  Tho  villago  has  fivo  temples  and 
throe  inscriptions.  The  templo  of  kdmling  (50'  x  20')  has  an 
image  of  Ganesh  in  front  of  an  image  of  Mahddev.  Oa  either  side 
of  the  shrine  is  a  slab  with  a  silting  Tirthankur  in  relief  shaded  by 
an  uml>rella.  The  temple  has  a  broken  inscribed  stone  in  two  pieces 
which  are  both  well  preserved.  Facing  tho  lidmling  templo  and 
slightly  larger  than  it  is  a  Vaislmav  temple  of  Lakshmi  Nd«4yau. 
It  contains  images  of  Lakshmi  Ndrayan  aud  Mahadev  and  a 
worn  out  inscription.  The  dates  on  this  and  the  first  stone 
are  Shahs  1071,  1005,  lOOG,  and  1108  (a.d.  ll+O,  1173,  1174, 
and  118G).  Outside  of  the  village  is  an  open  temple  of  Lakshmi 
with  Jain  pillars.  At  the  east  end  of  the  village  pond,  which 
18  ono  of  the  finest  reservoirs  in  tho  district  and  waters 
eighteen  acres  of  land,  is  a  solid  square  temple  consisting  of  one 
room  with  four  shai-ply  cut  round  columns  and  a  pyramidal  roof 
formed  of  slabs  taporiug  to  the  summit  and  curioasly  mortised 
together.  A  largo  broken  image  of  Ganesh  rests  against  the  south 
wall.  Near  the  temple  are  the  remains  of  other  shrines.  On  tho 
Boatb  bank  of  the  pond  is  an  old  and  interesting  temple  of 
Siddheshvar  (00'  x  32')  originally  Jain.  The  tomple  faces  west  and 
has  a  large  shrine  containing  two  smaller  shrines  in  each  of  which  is 
ft  ling.  Oq  the  architrave  are  small  groups  of  sculpture  on  detached 
blocks  of  stone.  Over  the  door  are  Lakshmi  and  elephants.  The 
eloping  slabs  of  the  roof  are  supported  by  an  intricate  syst-em  of 
stone  rafters  and  battens.  Tho  walls  and  columns  arc  well  carved 
but  the  whole  building  is  so  thickly  coated  with  whitewash  that 
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much  of  the  carved  work  cannot  be  made  out.     At  each  comerj 
the  courtyard  is  a  small  ling  shrine.     The  south  side  of  the  ter 

is  almost  covered  with  inscriptions  mostly  well  preserved.     Sc 

of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Sanskiit  and  others  in  Old  Kanarese.  They 
relate  to  a  Kolhapur  family  feudatory  to  the  Chuiukyas  and  bear 
dates  extending  from  Shak  972  to  1021  that  is  a.d.  1050  to  K 
The  chapels  also  hear  inscriptions  and  rude  sculptures  of  s^ 
on  the  south.  To  the  south  of  the  temple  is  a  rest-house 
travellers,  and  in  front  of  the  temple  is  a  hall  of  audience  or 
viavtiajp  with  four  fluted  pillars.  Beyond  the  hall  is  a  Namli 
further  on  another  Nanrii  and  some  fragments  of  sculpture 
building.  On  a  hill  with  steep  rocky  steps  to  the  south-eosfel 
the  pond  is  an  imago  of  Hanmant  on  a  Xing  case  or  sh<ilunk\ 
According  to  a  tradition  Hanmant  was  at  his  own  request  remoT 
*to  this  spot  from  the  villag^  but  declined  to  have  a  temple  bi 
A  stone  lamp  pillar  with  an  iron  lamp-stand  faces  the  image 
the  north  of  the  pond  near  the  waste  weir  is  an  upright  stone 
figures  of  the  sun  moon  and  ling  but  no  inscription.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  shrine  on  a  masonry  platform  two  Jain  pill 
support  a  stone  beam  on  which  rests  a  large  stone  tridc 
Numerous  Jain  pillars  are  scattered  about  the  village. 

Talikoti,  about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  MuddebihAl,  is  s  i 
of  great  mstorical  note,  irs-ith  in  1881  a   population  of  5325. 
1872  census  showed  7459  people,  5275  Hindus  and  2184  Musalm^ 
the  1881  census  showed   5325  or  a  decrease  of  2134  of  whom  31 
were  Hindus  and  13G0  Musalmdns. 

The  town  comprises  the  villages  of  Tdlihalli,^  KamankaUu, 
Alachkeri  About  1750  the  third  Peshwa  Baloji  Bajir6.v  gave 
town  as  a  military  or  saranj dm  estate  to  his  wife's  brother  Anandi  . 
Rastia  who  built  the  markets  called  Anandrdv  and  Kailds  Pyati. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Peshwds  in  1818  Balvantrdv  MadhavrAv  or 
BAMsdheb  BAstia  grandson  of  Anandrdv  made  Tdlikoti  his  head^ 
quarters,  built  the  present  mansion  or  viida,  and  made  extons 
repairs  to  the  town.  The  town  has  two  mosques  and  a  temple  of  SI 
The  J^ma  mosque  is  a  ruinous  building  with  Jain  pillars.  Pa 
Pir  i.s  a  modern  mosque  so  called  after  five  tombs  said  to  bele 
to  five  officers  of  the  Delhi  army  Shaikhs  Budau,  Hasan,  Husain^ 
Ibrilhim,  and  Karim  who  had  been  sent  to  conquer  Koradi 
said  to  be  a  king  in  the  Telugu  country.  While  going  to  fit 
the  five  heroes  were  met  by  a  woman  who  described  the  king] 
80  terrible  that  the  heads  of  his  enemies  fell  at  the  sound  of 
voice.  On  this  the  five  heroes  leaving  their  heads  at  Kom^ 
capital  fought  with  Komdrtlm  and  returned  headless  to  Talik^ 
•where  they  disappeared.  The  story  perhaps  refers  to  some  o{fi<  _ 
who  took  part  iu  the  expeditious  of  the  thirteenth  Bahmani  kin)[ 
Muhammad  Shah  II.  (1463-1482)  against  east  Telaugan  about  \4f't 


I  T.-tlihalli  from  tdli  a  pile  of  cowdung  fuel  and  ftaUi  a  vUla^.     According  to 
local  nainr-oxplnining  atory  the  gioiit  BukilsHr  killed  Ijy  the  ^a.nt  PJVndav  libinL, 
at    li:i.g:ir.'\t^   \illage  close  by  vithin  NizdnTa  limits  is  saiit  to  havu  l>ecn  bam| 
TAIihnlU  mtfa  cowduog  cakes.     The  uaine  was  changed  to  1'alikoti  when  the  f 
built. 
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le    tombs  are  venerated  by  both  Hindas  and  MnsalroAns  tho 
indas  referring  thetn  to  the  PAndavs  probably  on  account  of  their 
iber.^      The  temple  of  Shiv  is  old  and  contains  a  liny  and  some 
iin  images.     The  roof  is  of  the  square-within. sqaare  pattern,  the 
krs  are  round  and  on  the  lintel  are  Jain  figures  and  elephants, 
mor  carpets  or  jiijams  are  made  at  Tdlikoti.     In  the  bed  of 
I  Don  near  the  town  are  found  clay  slate  slabs  on  which  the 
leation  of  oxide  of  manganese  has  left  figures  resembling  mass 
sea  weed.     A  species  of  pyrites  is  also  found. 

The   battle  of  TAlikoti  in   1565  between  the  united  Masalmdn 

jgdoma  of  Ahraadnagar  Bidar  BijApur  and  Golkonda  on  one  side 

ad  Vijaynagar  on  the  other,  which  ended  in  the  utter  rout  and  ruin 

Tijaynagar  was  fought  on  the  right  bank  of  the   Kriahqa  about 

'      tniles  south  of  Tdlikoti  and   six  miles  south  of   NdlatvAd^ 

ford  by  which  the  Musalmdns  crossed  was  at  Ingalgi  on  tl^e  left 

anil  Tondihal  on  the  right  and  some  of  the  earth  works  by 

rbich   the    ford  was  protected  are  still   traceable  near  Tondihal 

re.     Tho  battle  was  named  after  Tdlikoti  as  it  was  tho  head- 

of  the  allies   from    where   they   marched    to   meet 
nagar  army.'  


ILe 


Tolachkod/  or  the  Basil  Ilill,  about  three  miles  south  of  Biddmi 
I  is  a  small  village,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1257.  The  chief  object 
^^rf  interest  in  the  village  is  the  temple  of  Bdnshaukari  or  Shdkambhari 
^■^vi  worshipped  as  tho  goddess  of  forests.  Near  the  temple  is  a  lake 
^^62  feet  square  with  a  greatest  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  and  formerly 
known  as  Harishchaudra  Tirth.  The  lake  is  believed  t* lave  been 
built  about  1680  by  two  Jains  Shankarshet  and  Chandrashct.  It  has 
?olid  masonry  retaining  walls  on  four  sides  and  three  sluices  on  tho 
cast.  Except  on  the  west  the  lake  is  surrounded  by  a  colonoada 
the  west  is  a  hall  resting  on  twenty.four  columns  in  four  rows 
d  a  lamp  pillar,  consisting  of  a  basement  eight  or  nine  feet  high 
jporting  three  storeys  surmounted  by  a  spire.      Close   by  are 

ij^ments  of  old  lamp  pillars.     Tho  old  temple  is  in  tho  Dravidian 
e,  the  roof  of   the   hall  gone   and    the   whole    structure    half 
ried    in  the   earth.     The   present  temple   is  a  modem  graaito 
ding  with  a  small  Musalman  dome  on  tho  spire  which  rises  from 
>roken  square  and   changes   into   a   duodecagon.     The   temple 
tains  a  black   basalt  image  of  the  goddess   ShAkambhari  and 
iscriptions  about  the  courtyard.     Round  the  temple  is  a  rest-house 
mixed  Hindu  and  Musalmdn  architecture.     Numerous  fragments 
Idinga  and  sculpture  lio  about  and  a  large  inscribed  column  is 
ly  injured.    According  to  the  legend  the  goddess  Shakambhari 
isgumed   three    incarnations,    Shri    MahAkdli,   Mahdlakshmi,   and 
ahasarasvati.*    It  is  said  that  no  rain  fell  for  a  hundred  years. 


I  about  the  P&ndavs  abound  in  the  BijApar  district,  and  temples  dedicated 
iiti  the  mother  of  the  three  eld«st  P&ndAvs  we  ocoaaionally  met     It  ia  said 
luring  their  exile  the  P&adava  came  to  Tilikoti  and  that  Kunti  feelijig  thiraty 
tank  the  v/ell  now  called  Bhiman  Bhtovi  with  s  blow  of  his  mace. 
DetailH  uf  the  battle  of  T^ikoti  are  given  above  pp.  417-418. 

*  VVnni  tolach  basH  and  gudd  hilL 

*  Kill  was  the  wife  of  8hiv,  Laluhmi  of  Vishao,  and  Sarasnti  of  Braiuua. 
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The  sagos  prayed  to  the  goddess  who,  pleased  with  their  devotion, 
took  the  form  of  Shitkainblmri  and  took  up  her  aboik-  in  tht»  poud. 
As  some  of  tho  gifts  offered  to  her  were  eaten  by  a  child ,  the  goddess 
swallowed  tho  child,  but  the  legs  hung  out  of  the  goddess's  mouth. 
The  child  was  known  by  its  silver  anklets  and  prayers  were  offered 
to  the  goddess  to  restore  it.  This  she  did  and  directed  that  she 
should  be  placed  in  tho  lake.  Since  that  time  the  wat«r  has 
remained  at  an  uniform  height.  About  1750  one  Parsliaraui 
Naik  Anagale  of  Siltdra,  cnme  to  pay  his  devotions  to  the  goddesi 
and,  finding  her  temple  ruinous,  built  a  new  temple  at  the  requei 
of  tho  goddess  in  which  lie  placed  her  image,  repaired  the  lak 
and  built  the  great  door  of  tho  temple  enclosure.  On  tho  right  and  i 
front  of  tho  image  are  two  springs  of  holy  water.  On  the  east 
the  temple  is  a  pond  named  J^aridra  Tirth,  on  the  north  is  a  pon- 
called  Tail  Tirth,  and  to  the  south  a  watercourse  named  Sarasval 
Halla  all  of  which  are  esteemed  holy.  Outside  the  north  gate 
the  temple  stands  the  wooden  car  of  the  image  beautifully  carve 
and  with  stone  wheels  about  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

Torvi,  or  the  Cow  Village,  from  tura  a  cow,  is  a  large  villa] 
four  miles  west  of  Bijapur,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  2408. 
village  was  raised  to  importance  by  tho  sixth  Bijapur  king  Ibrahi 
Adil  Shah  II.  f  1580 -102(3)  who  about  1600  built  several  palaces  i 
the  village  which  aro  now  in  ruins.    The  mounds  on  both  sides 
the  broad  street  between  Turvi  and  the  city  gate  of  Bijiipur  pro 
that  thoro  was  a  grand  road  four  miles  long.     It  is  said  that  durin^ 
a  royal  jaokal  hunt  the  jackal  turned  and  seized  one  of  the  doga 
The   king  took    this  as  a  bad  omen,   left  Torvi  for  Bijapur,  anr 
tho  buildings  at  Torvi  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.    The  Taga 
Nilri,    and   Sangit   palaces,   and  tho  Khidaki,  All,  and  Urmand 
mosques   aro  on  the   east   of  tho  village.     Only  the   last  two  a; 
in  good  order.     There  are  several   Ilindu  temples  in  the  villa;^ 
tho  chief   of   which,  Narsinh's,  has  gained  for  Torvi  tho  honour 
being  a  tirth  or  holy  spring.    Narsinh's  is  a  square  temple  with  bri 
arches.     In  the   centre  is   a  square   raised  basil  pot  or  vrinddvi 
with  an  image  of  Hanraant  in  a  niche.     To   the  sooth  of  the 
ia  the  shrine  on  the  lintel  of  which  is  Ganpati,     In  a  niche  cloa 
by  is  another  small  image  of  Gau]jati.     Tho  shrine,   which  has  an. 
anteroom,  contains  a  recess  in  which  aro  Narsinh  and  a  ling  called 
BhimAshankar.      One  of  the  verandas  is  used  as  a  rest-house.     The 
temple  of  Kanmant  is  small  with  a  spiro  and  a  domed  roof.     To  tho 
west  of  tho  village,  near  tho  water-course,  is  a  temple  of  Lakshmi,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Parshur^m  Bhdu  Patvardhan  (1790).     It  has 
a  spire  with  brick  arches,  aad  is  used  as  a  rest-house.     A  small 
shrine  contains  seven  round  stones  marked  with   red  paint.     The 
temples  of  Jagadamba,  Basvanna,  Margava,^  Jogeshvar,  Vithoba, 
Ningaya  Golgeri,  and  Kalraeshvar  are  small  modem  brick  buildings. 
Behind  the  temple  of  Lakshmi  is  a  domed  tomb  of  Kalesdhib  a 
Musalman  saint  where  a  yearly  fair  is  held.     West  of  the  villa 
near  Lakshmi' s  temple  is  a  pond  of  sweet  water  in  which  is  a  recen 
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'repaired  well  called  Narsinh  Tirth  400  yards  sqimre.  The  village 
li.is  forty  old  wells  some  of  which  are  still  in  use,  and  tho  springs 
u&cd  by  Ibnihim  for  his  water  works  have  overflowed  and  formed 
a  water-course.  Part  of  tho  rampart  which  once  BuiTounded  tho 
village  remains  but  is  much  out  of  repair. 

Tumbgi  village,  thirteen  miles  south  of  Indi,  has  a  temple  of 
Mdrnti  with  in  front  of  it  a  Kdnarese  inscription  (2'6"x  1'0'x  1'). 
JLt  the  top  of  the  stone  are  emblems  a  ling  in  the  middle  with  on 
the  sides  a  cow  and  calf  and  a  swurd  and  the  sun  and  moon.  Near 
tlie  village  police  station  is  another  stone  (3'6"x  I'S'x  1')  with  an 
inscription  of  thirty-one  lines  each  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  lelj^rs. 
One  of  those  is  dated  Shak  920  (a.d.  1003-4)  in  tho  reign  of  the 

restem  Chdlukyaking  SatjAshraya  II.  {997-1008).> 
YelgTiri,  near  the  Krishna  thirteen*miles  west  of  Muddebihdl,  is 
tk  small  village  with  in  1881  a  population  of  456.  Tho  name  of  tho 
village  is  derived  from  a  temple  of  Lfanmant  who  ia  called  Yel-ur-oppa 
or  tho  Lordof  Seven  Villages,  as  nonoof  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
laldinni,  Easinkanti,  Budihal,  Nagsampgi,  Besur,  and  Masuti  has 
imago  of  tho  monkey  god.  The  temple  is  to  the  north  outside 
tho  village  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Padappa  a  desdi  of 
idgundi.  It  is  well  built  and  contains  sixteen  square  sculptured 
lars  and  a  spire  ornamented  with  figures  and  surmounted  by  a 

a  cupola. 

Three  miles  from  Yelguri  on  tho  south  bank  of  the  Krishna  is  a 

1  village  called  8itimani,  to  tho  south  of  which  is  Si^giri  a  hill 

id  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Rdm,  Laksbman,  and  Sita.    The  hill 

a  pond  with  a  small  temple  dedicated  to  Sita  Devi.     North  of 

temple  is  the  hermitage  of  Janak   Muni,  which  Ram  ia  said  to 

iVe  oommittod  to  the  safo  keeping  of  Mdruti. 
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tiouB  18  the  holy  one^  Jinendra ;  the  whole  world  is,  as  ii  were, 
in  the  centre  of  the  sea  which  is  the  knowledge  of  hini  who  was 

1 I     After  that,  victorious  for  a  long  time  is  the 

uean  of  tbe  Chaluk}'a  family,  which  is  immeasurable,  and  which 
■igin  of  jewels  of  men,  who  are  tlie  omameuts  of  the  diadem  of 
!  Victorious  for  a  very  long  tim#  is  Satydshraya,  who  adheres  to 
ises  eveSi  though  they  are  not  actually  enforced  by  precept, 
I  charity  and  honour  on  the  brave  and  the  learned  at  the  same  time 
e  same  place.  Many  members  of  that  race,  desirous  of  conquest, 
tie  of  'favourite  of  the  world'  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the 
of  being  a  title  the  meaning  of  which  was  obvious  and  suitable, 
issed  away :  There  was  a  famous  king  Jayaainhavallabha  of  the 
^  lineage,  who,  with  his  bravery,  won  for  himself  the  goddess  of 
^cklo  though  she  is,  in  warfare  in  which  the  bewildered  horses 
^Idiera  and  elephants  were  felled  liy  the  blows  of  many  hundreds 

PI,   and   in   which  there  flashed   thousands   of  the  rays  of  the 
hide  armour  of  dancing  and  fear-inspiring  headless  trunks. 

m  was  he  who  bore  the  name  of  Ranariga,  of  god-like  dignity,  the 

rthc  world  ;  verily,  through  the  excellence  of  his  body,  mankind 
even  while  ho  was  asleep,  that  he  was  of  more  than  human 


u  was  Polekeshi,  who,  even  though  he  possessed  (the  city  of) 
tf  and  though  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  goddess  of  fortune, 
Be  bridijgrooni  of  the  bride  which  was  (the  city  of)  V^tApipuri.* 
|r  no  kings  upon  the  earth  can  imitate  his  practice  of  the  three 
B  life ;  and  the  earth  became  radiant  in  being  endowed  by  him, 
prated  horse-sacrifices,  with  the  purificatory  ablutiona  that  are 
1  after  sacrifices. 


yarcuL  the  night  of  death  to  the  Nalas  and  the 
;  though  he  withheld  his  thoughts  from  the 


fci  was 

^d  the 

Motlicr  mc-n,  yet  his  mind  was  attracted  by  the  goddess  of  the 
Ilia  enemies.  Straightway  the  hadaviba  tree,  which  was  the 
of  the  mighty  Kadambas,  was  broken  to  pieces  by  him,  the 

le,  a  very  choice  elephant  of  a  king,  who  had  acquired  the 
victory  by  his  prowess  in  war. 

be  had  concentrated  his  desires  on  the  dominion  of  power  and 

ft  the  lord  of  the  gods*  his  younger  brother  Mangalisha,  whose 

fa  picketted   on  the  shores  of  t^e  oceans  of  the  east  and  the 

who  covered  all  the  points  of  the  compass  with  a  canopy 


r.  Fleet,  O.8.,  CLE.  m  Indian  Antiquary,  \nil.  243  24A. 
is  cxpretsioQ  it  ia  to  bo  inferred  that  it  woe  Polekcshf  or 
iviu   VHtAnii  iX  of  the  family,  ami  that  ho  a 

"uiti,  which  It   probably  to   be 
M  it  is,  wb«Q  ho  died. 
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through  the  dust  of  his  armies,  became  king.     Hariiig  with  hundttA  < 
scintillating  tcirchcs,  which  wen*  swords,  dispcUpd  thp  darknes?s,  whicli  • 
the  race  of  the  Mitangas,  in  the  bridal  pavilion  of   the  fit-Id   of  IjotUc 
obtained  as  his  wife  the  lovely  wotntin  who  was  the  goddess  of  the  fo 
of  the  Katachchuris.^    And  again,   when  he  wished  quickly   to 
(the    island   of)    Revatidvipa,    straightway     his     mighty     army, 
abounded  in  splendid  banners,  and  which  had  ttesct   the    ramparts, 
reflected  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  was  if  it  were  the  army  of  Va 
that  had  come  at  his  command. 

When  his  elder  brother's  son  named  Pulikeshi,  of  dig;nity  like  \h$ii 
Nahusha,  was  desired  by  tho  goddess  of   fortune,*  and   had  his 
and  his   determination   and  his   intelligence   perverted  by  tlje  kuowl^  ^ 
that  his  ancle  was  enviously  disposed  towards  him,  he,  Mangalislia,  «lii«l 
advantage  of  power  was  completely  destroyed  by  the   use  of  the  facalti«» 
of  counsel  and  energy  that  wei;g  accumulated  by  him,  lost  his  not-adendur 
IcLngdom   and  life  in  tho  attempt  to  secure  the  sovereignty    for  hia  an 
son.     Tho   whole  world,  which  then,  in  this  interregnum,  was  envelopal 
by  the  darkness  of  enemies,  was  lit  up  by  the  masses  of  the  lostr*'  »f 
his    unendurable   splendour ;   otherwise,    when    was    it    timt    thf  • 
(again)  bespread  the  sky,   which  was  of  a  dark  colour,  like  n   -— 
bees,  by   reason   of  the  thunder -clouds  which  had  the  glancin 
for  their  liamiers,  and  the  edges  of  which  were  bruised  (by  strik 
each    other)    in   the    rushing  wind  1     And  when,   ha\-ing     cl 
opfiortuiuty,    Govinda,^  who   bore  the  title  of  Appayika,  came  t^  l 
tho  earth  witli  his  troops  of  elephants,  then   at  the  hands    of  th^ 
of  him  who   was  straightway  assisted  even  by   the  westonj  ( 
whose  path  was  the   oceaii   of   the   north,  acquired  in  war  a  ki,- 
the  emotion  of  fear,  the  reward  which  he  thexe  obtained.*    WHien  be 
laying  siege  to  Vanavtisi.  girt  about  by   (the    river)  Hamsdnadi 
disports  itself  in  the  theatre  which  is  the  high  waves  of  tho   Varadiw* ' 
surpassing  with  its  prosperity  the  city  of  the  gods,  tlie  fortress   whidi ' 
on  the  dry  land,  having  the  surface  of  the  earth  all  round  it  eovcred  1 
the  great  ocean  which  was  his  army,  became,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
of  those  that  looked  on,  a  fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.     Even  I 
princes  of  tlie   Gangaa   and    Alupas,    though  they   had   already    «mxju 
prosperity,  were  always  eager  in  drinkijig  the  nectar  of  close  attenc 
upon  him,  being  attracted  by  his  dignity,  and  having  abandont«l  the  sct 
sins.     In  the  Konkanas,  the  watery  stores  of   the  pools  which  w( 
Mauryas  were  quickly  ejected  by  the  great  wave  which  was  Chauc 
who  acted  at  his  command.     When  he,  who  resembled  the  < 
cities,  was  besieging  Puri,  which  was  the  goddess  of   the  fortunes  of ' 
western    ocean,   with   huuLireds   of  ships   that  had   the    reseml 
elephants  mad   with   p>assion,  the   sky,   which   was   as  blue    as  a 
opened  lotus,  and  which  was  covered  with  masses   of  clouds, 
the  ocean  and  the  ocean  was  like  the  sky.     Being  sulxlued  by  his  pro^ 
the  LAtas  and  the  MAlavas  and  the  Gurjaras  became,  as  it   were,    wor 


'  EVobably  tho  KalachuriB  ai"e  referred  to. 

*  That  ia,  was  preferred  bj*  the  people  to  Mangaliahn  and  his  son. 

*  Probably  a  R.iBhtraktita  king,  soveral  of  whom  bore  this  name,  and  who 
always  famous  for  their  elephants. 

*  The  iiitaniiig  would  seem  to  be  that  (kjvinda  came  in  ships  by  way  of  Uio 
from  the  north,  and  that  Pulikcalii  was  assisted  to  defeat  him  by  aome  aoaforingi 
iif  the  western  coast. 

"  Tlie  modern  Varda  which  flows  close  under  tho  walls  of  tho  towQ  of  BaoftVlM  I 
North  Klnara.    llamBduadi  is  probably  a  tributary  vl  tho  Vardo. 
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people,  behaving  like  chieftains  brought  under  subjection  by  punishraent. 
Envious  because  his  troops  of  mighty  elephants  were  slain  in  war,  Harsha, 
whose  lotuses,  which  were  his  feet,  were  covered  with  the  rays  of  the 
'..  wfls  of  the  chiefs  that  were  nourished  by  his  immeasurable  power,  was 
.used  by  him  to  have  hia  joy  melted  away  by  fear.  While  he  waa 
.  vt'ming  the  earth  with  his  great  armies,  the  Revi,  which  is  near 
I  the  venerable  (momitain  of)  Vindhya,  and  which  is  beauteous  with 
itH  varied  sandy  stretches,  shone  the  more  by  virtue  of  his  own 
glory,  though  it  was  deserted  by  its  elephants  from  envy  of  the 
inouutains  in  the  matter  of  their  size.  Being  almost  equal  to  Shakra 
by  the  three  constituents  of  kingly  power  that  were  properly  acquired 
by  him,  and  by  his  own  virtues  which  were  his  high  Imeage  and 
others,  ho  attained  the  sovereignty  of  the  three  (counfariea  called) 
Mahdraahtraka  which  contained  ninety-nine  thousand  vi]lii.|gM  The 
Kosalas  and  the  Kalingas,  M-ho,  by  possessing  the  good  qualities  of 
housfholders,  had  become  eminent  in  the  thfeo  pursuits  of  life,  and  who  hatt 
eaet;t4>d  tlie  humbling  of  the  pride  of  other  kings,  manifested  signs  of  fear 
ftt  (the  appearance  of)  his  army.  Being  reduced  by  him,  the  fortress  of 
litapura  became  not  difficult  of  access ;  the  actions  of  this  hero  were  the 
'>t  dillicult  of  aO  things  that  are  difficult  of  attainment.  The  water 
which  was  stirred  up  by  him  having  its  interstices  filled  by  his  dense 
troops  of  elephants,  and  being  coloured  with  the  blood  of  the  men  who 
were  slain  in  his  many  battles,  surpassed  the  hues  of  evening,  and  was 
Lke  the  sky  when  it  is  full  of  clouds  and  of  swarms  of  cuckoos.*  With  his 
Armies,  which  were  darkened  by  the  spotless  flyflaps  and  hundreds  of 
lianncrs  and  umbrellas  that  were  waved  over  them,  and  which  annoyed  his 
enemies  who  were  inflated  with  NTilour  and  energy,  and  which  consisted  of 
'  six  constituents  of  hereditary  followers  &c.  he  caused  the  leader  of  the 
iiivas,  who  aimed  at  the  eminence  of  his  own  power,  to  hide  his  prowess 
liciiind  the  ramparts  of  (the  city  of)  KAnchipura,  which  was  concealed 
imder  tlie  dust  of  hia  army.  When  he  prepared  himself  speedily  for 
11k»  conquest  of  the  OholM,  the  (river)  KAveri,  which  abounds  in  the 
ntlling  eyes  of  the  carp,  abandoned  its  contact  with  the  ocean,  having 
(the  onward  How  of)  its  waters  obstructed  by  the  bridge  formed  by  his 
rlcphants  from  whom  rut  was  flowing.  There  he  caused  the  great 
posperity  of  tlic  Cliolas  and  the  Keralas  and  the  Pdndyas,  but  became  a 
very  sun  to  (melt)  the  hoar-frost  which  was  the  army  of  the  Pallavas.  While 
he,  Satydshraya,  possessed  of  energy  and  regal  power  and  good  counsel, 
having  conquered  all  the  regions,  and  having  dismissed  with  honour  tljo 
(fobjugated)  kings,  and  ha^-ing  propitiated  tlie  gods  and  the  Brihmans, 
and  liaving  entered  the  city  of  Vatipi,  was  governing  the  whole  world, 
which  is  girt  about  by  a  moat  M'hich  is  the  dark-blue  water  of  the  dancing 
ocean,  as  if  it  were  one  city  : 

Tliirty  (and)  three  thousand,  joined  with  seven  centuries  of  years 
(and)  five  years,  having  gone  by  from  the  war  of  the  Bharatas  up  to  now ; 
and  fifty  (and)  six  (and)  five  hundred  years  of  the  Shaka  kings  having 
elapsed  in  (their  subdivision  of)  Kali  time ;  This  stone  temple  of  Jinendra, 
wluch  is  the  abode  of  glory  was  caused  to  be  constructed  by  the  learned 
Ravikirtti,  who  had  acquired  the  greatest  favour  of  that  same  SatyAshraya 
whose  commands  were  restrained  (only)  by  the  (limits  of)  the  three 
fOceans.^    The  accomplished   Ravikirtti  himself  is  the  composer  of  this 
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<  The  clouds  aro  compared  with  the  elephants  and  the  cuckoos  with  the  blood. 
*  That  is,  who  was  the  king  of  the  whole  country  bounded  by  the  easttitn^  the 
weateru,  and  the  eouthom  occaas. 
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Appendix.  eulogy,  and  the  person  who  caused  to  be  built  this  abode  of  Jim  A 
AjT~  father  of  the  three  worlds.    Victorious  be  Bavikirtti,  who  h&s  attaina 

iMscBnmoii  th«  fame  of  KiUdisa  and  of  Bhiravi  by  his  poetry,  and  by  whom,  posaetse 
(A.D.  684).  of  discrimination  as  to  that  which  is  useful  in  life,  the  firm  abode  of  Jin 
£a8  been  invested  with  a  dwelling  place !  This  is  the  possession  of  this  (god 
(The  hamlet  of)  (f)  Mulavalli,  (^e  town  of)  Velmaltikavida,  (the  village  d 
Pachhannur,  (the  village  of)  Gkuogavur,  (tiie  village  of)  Pnligere,  (and  tk 
village  of)  Gkmdavagrdm.  To  the  west  of  the  slope  of  the  mountui 
(there  is)  (1)  (the  field  called)  Nimuvdri,  extending  up  to  the  boandsiyd 
(the  city  of)  Mah&patMntpura,  and  on  the  north  and  on  the  south^ 


^  The  last  word  of  the  inscription  can  only  be  partly  read,  and  the  e&oed  Wa 
cannot  bo  aappUed.    It  is  probably  the  name  of  some  place. 


A. 

oka:  346. 

Siuda  chief  {1122),  393. 
:  by  tho  BritiBh  (1818-  185S).  455. 
el :  Bijdpur  palace,  620.  _ 

:  Bee  Are  -  Ban  Jigs. 

Kings    (1489-1686):   403  note  1, 

Jrs:  wanderers,  177-178. 
ifandering  meflicino  selierB,  102  .  105, 
ing&yata  :  238-259. 
:  BijApur  gonoral,   murder  of  (!G50), 

ijipur  hamlot,  578. 

tnllage,  templet*,  545. 

lerfumera,  90-91- 

le  aagc,  665  uote  9. 

«1. 

:  72. 

I  and  sflver  workers.     See  Panchdls, 

r  Kin^S  :  list  of,  403  note  1. 

iption  :  (a.d.  634),  546,  682-685. 

c:  BijApur  general  (1553),  583  ;  tomb 

village,  temples,  caves,   ocU-tombs, 
8,  683-686. 

i&ti  I.  (1557-1580):  alliance  with 
r ;  battle  of  TAlikoti ;  overthrow  of 
r;  siege  of  Oca;  his  oonqnocta,  416- 
nb,  613. 

lAh  II.  (1656-1672):  Bij.ipur  be- 
iuraugzob  ;  treacht-ry  of  Muhanunad 
BijApar  gonoral ;  Bijitpnr  revcraos ; 
ieged  by  the  Moghols,  428-431  ;  his 

nuaqne  of,  632. 
llAgeg:  (1884).  457-458. 
dpur  Biilnirli,  577,  583. 
KUlji  •    Emperor  of    Delhi   (1296- 
(96. 

of  interest,  548  •  549. 
fa  (630),  3S0  and  note  4. 
Beds :  43. 

I :  B^ipur  palace,  619- C80. 
»3  it  BijApur,  630. 


Anval !  vUlage,  temples,  550, 

Arable  Area :  309. 

Araaibidi  :  place  of  interest,  650. 

Are  Banjigs  :  husbandmen,  238. 

Ark-Killill:  BijApur    citadel,  573-576,  635-G36. 

Arrangements  :  Moghal  (i(T87),  436-4.37. 

Asad  Beg  :  Mu8.ilm4n  historian  (1604),  422,  585. 
AsadKhdn:   Bijdpur  general    (1510-1549),  411. 
415. 

Asar  Uehol  :  relio  palace  at  Bij&pur,  62(^;-623. 

Aspect :  2-5. 

Assessed  Taxes :  613-514. 

Attdrs  :  MiiaalmAn  perfumers,  289. 

Aorangzeb  (1658-1707) :  besieged  Bijdpnr  (1650) ; 
sent  Jayasing  against  Bijiipur  (UJGS) ;  in  the 
Deccan  (1683-1707) ;  siego  of  BijApur  (16S6)  and 
Golkonda  (1687) :  description  of  hia  camp  (1695); 
his  person,  429,  431,  434-436,  438-439.  649. 

Azaf  Kbdn  :  Moghal  generar(1631),  425, 

Aioic  Bocks :  17. 


\ 
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B&dimi  :  hills,  6  ;  survey,  469-471 ;  sub-division 
details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect,  soil,  climate, 
water,  stock,  crops,  people,  529-531  ;  town 
details,  position,  caves,  inscriptions,  fortifica- 
tions, history,  sieges  (1786  and  1818),  362,  378, 
370,  380,  443,  450,  660-563. 

BadgirS  =  wood -workers.     See  P&nchils. 

Bigalkot '•  survey,  471-473;  sub-division  dctailSf 
boundaries,  ares,  aspect,  soil,  climate,  water, 
stock,  crops,  people,  531  -  533  ;  town  detaUsj  hia- 
tory,  fort,  trade,  361,  378,  563-564. 

B&gbins  :  Musalmiln  gardeners,  297. 

B&gevddi  :  revision  survey,  488-494 ;  sub- 
division details,  boundaries,  area,  aspect,  climate, 
water,  soil,  crops,  people,  533  •  535  ;  town  details, 
temples,  302,  564  •  565. 

Bahmani  Kings  (1347  1528) :  397-403. 
Bakar  Kaa&bs  :  mutton  butchers,  297. 
Balance  Sheet":  512,515, 
Baldsns  ;  Dutch  traveller  (16C0),  430. 
BanjigS  :  LingAyat  traders,  221. 
Bargirs  :  Mamtha  cavalry,  414,  584, 

Basaltic  BedR- '4 v-vi. 


I 
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Basarkod  :  village,  temt^los,  665, 

Basav  :  LingiJAt  rcfonner  (IIG5),  ttctails  of,  210, 

390-391. 
Bastioiu  :  BijApurcity,  560-571. 
Bed&rs  :  hnnton,  91-97  ;  Masalm^  acrvanta,  292. 
Bees :  69. 

Bdgam  :  lake,  581 ;  tomb,  615. 

Belubbi  :  village,  temple,  565  566. 

Belar :  village,  templet,  inacriptions,  506. 

Beradfl  :  see  Bedara  (htrnteiB). 

Bemier  :  French  physician  (1671),  589. 

Betting^n:  Mr.  A.,  453. 

Bevur  :  village,  templee,  InBcription,  566. 

Bhadbhanj&B  :  grain-parchen,  2!18. 

Bhairanm&tti :  village,  Inscriptioiu,  566. 

BhdtB  :  begyura,  178, 

Bhatj&T&B  :  Miualmin  cooka,  302, 

Bhima  :  river,  9. 

Bhima  Sariea :  rocks  of  the,  36- 3S. 

Bhog4vati  *■  town,  394  and  note  5. 

BhoU  :  p&hinquin-bcarors,  97. 

Bigha  :  lan<l  measure,  462. 

Bij&pur :  Bur>ey,  476  •  480 ;  revision  Bxirvey,  484- 
491  ;  Bab-division  details,  Ixnmdariea,  ares, 
aspect,  soil,  cUmate,  water,  stock,  crops,  people, 
535  -  636  ;  town  details,  position,  aspeot,  area, 
walls,  bastions,  gates,  internal  appearance,  the 
citadel,  divosiona,  saborbs,  water-works,  history, 
ehangea,  tombs,  palaces,  mosques,  temples,  wells, 
towera,  prayer  places,  guns,  667  -  644 ;  disturbance 
(1460),  attack  (1542),  sieges  (1582,  1624,  1631, 
1635,  1666,  1686),  361,  400,  414,  420,  424,  425, 
426.  431.  434,  684,  688,  590. 

Bijjal :  Kalachnri  king  (1161  •  1167),  .^89-  391. 

Bilgi  :  bills,  5  ;  village,  wells,  temples,  666-567. 

Birds :  67- 

Birth  place  Details :  71. 

Births  and  Deaths :  627  •  528. 

Blankets  :  weaving  of,  372  -373, 

Bobleshvar  -  place  of  interest,  644. 

Bodice  Cloths ;  weaving  of,  371  -  372. 

Boli  Qmnbaz  :  BijApur  tomb,  604  ■  607. 

Borrowers:  347-348. 

Boundaries:  1. 

Brihmans:  78-90. 

Breccia  Beds :  26. 

Budbudkers  :  forttine- tellers,  178-180. 

Bukhdra  Moaque  :  at  Bijipur,  630-031. 

c. 

Calcspar:  61. 

Camels :  65. 

Camp  ■  description  of  the  Moghal  {1695)438-439, 640. 

Campbell :  Mr.  F.  D,  316  note  I,  6.38  note  2. 

Capitalists :  338. 

Carpets  ;  weaving  of,  372. 

Carriers  ■  364. 


Cattle  Disease  11870  1873)  ■  «Si'*S^ 
Census  Details :  7i  75. 

Chilli  :  tenure,  469  and  note  1. 
Chalky  Ehale  Beds  :  32  33. 
ChalokyBfl:  Early  (560-610)  and  Wc 

760),  379-386. 
Ch&lnkyas  :  Western  (973- 1190).  387  -389, 
Chalvidis  :  Mhir  sacristans,  239. 
Chdmbbirs  :  sfc  Samg^rs. 
ChiJid  Bibi  (1580 -1599):  appointed  n«i«lti 

priaomnent ;  rcleaae  ;  heroic  condact  in  tke  n 

of  Ahmadnagar ;  death  ;  character,  420-4:n. 

note  3,  424  note  2 ;  weU  of,  638. 
Chandkarte:  rilla^,  temples,  644-645. 
Changes  :  territorial  (1818-  1S64).  4d6  anl  dbI 

456    and  uotea  1  and  2 ;    in  tho  BijipBT  la 

in^B,  699-600. 
Chatarki:  vilkge,  temple,  616. 
Chatters  *.  bodicocloth  aetlera,  289. 
Chivnnda  II :  Sinda  chief  (1163),  893-SM. 
Cherty  Deposits  ••  45. 

Chhaparbands  :  Mnaalmixi  tltatchera,  236. 

Chhatris :  "ee  Kahatriyaa. 

Chhetris  :  Bee  Mnahtigen. 

Chigri  Betkars  :  see  AdA-ichinehont 

Chik  KuravinaTars  :  weavers,  ^p9- 
Chimalgi  :  survey,  481  :  village,  tompU 
tiona,  645, 

Chinchdidi  Mosqne  :  at  Bij.iptir,  631-632. 

Chini  Uehel  :  bijApur  jialooe,  619. 
Chitp&yans  :  eee  Konkanaetfa  BrAhmaws. 

Chlorite  Schists :  &*. 

Cholera :  4m 

Christians  ■  305  -  306 ;  Misaiona,  436  nota[ 

Civil  Courts :  5(>4. 

Civil  Snits :  504-506. 

Clays:  61. 

Clayey  Sandstone :  57. 

Climate:  12  16. 

Colouring  Earth :  01- 

Condition :  of  the  district  (1 347  • )  4^9).  403| 

441;  (1778-1790),  444;  of  riimguud  (I7S 

(181S),  452. 
Cotton:  321-324. 
Crafts:  367-377. 

Craftsmen :  34S. 
Crime :  sus. 
Criminal  Classes :  60S. 

Crops:  318  324. 

Crystalline  Sandstones :  65. 

Cnmine :  ^ir.  A.,  1  note  I,  219  and  not 
note  1, 

Currency:  338-342. 

Customs,      birth,    marriage,   prognaAoy. 
83-S8.  04-97,    100-101,  108*  IU9,   115  llj 
126-127,    132-134,  136-137,   138-141, 
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|6^     162   163,    1C7-168,    171    173,     174- 

184,     186-187.     101. 11)3,     199-201, 

20S-210,  215,218,230-238,  242-244, 

266  -  257.  261  ■  262,  264  -  265,  269,  273  - 

D. 

I's  Sacriflce  :  story  of.  378,  646  and  note  3. 
(dafiars  :  beggars.  180- 184. 

. :  tnarriaigc  of  prince  (1604),  422. 
■  :  b^gon,  184. 1S7. 
^ :  aee  Budbndkcrs. 
^TrapBedB:  39-47. 
Iths:  Brihmans,  79  -  89. 
I  Naradgi:     Visudev      Balvant    ThadkoB 
iro3t<  1879),  645-646. 

on  :  village,  temples,  645.  * 

T4dav  :  dynasty  (!  l.W- 1320),  394-395. 
: :  vUlage,  temples,  646. 
tanners,  263  •  265. 

village,   Daksha'a  sacrifice,  temples, 
B46-647. 

Ibia   Vigh:   Mardtha    freebooter    (1800), 
P47. 

ftr  Ehdn  .-  Moghal 'general  (1677),  432-433. 
|e Oreen-stone  :  54 -.55. 
in:  525. 
jpra  (1801-1810):  447-448. 

Isaries  -■  325. 

fX  Dikshit :  rebel  (1824),  452. 
iOS:  of  Bij^porcity,  576-577. 
iriB  :  tomblers,  187  - 189. 
tjfl  Animnlip:  64-65. 

|ver,  9-10;   richness  of  its  valley,  3  and 
^  308  and  note  1 ;  sclicme,  315-316. 
i   Barbosa:    Portugaeae   traveller    (1500- 
I 407-409. 

the  (1596  - 1774).  428  note  3. 
165-166,368. 

E. 

pots  :  making  of,  374. 
ktone  :  the  Honourable  Monntstuart  (1819), 
M®  2,598,  607  note  1,612  noU-  1. 

^bolders :  446. 

;e  Bill2 :  338. 

512-513. 
inn:  99.114-116. 
||:  366-367. 

F 


1 363- 364,  649. 

f  Stocks  :  141. 143,  161. 164,  178.   180,  205, 

145,  264,  268,  269,  268,  270.  280. 

IB:  324-337. 

I  Herbs ;  334. 


farm  Stock  :  ^w.         . 

Felapathic  Rocks :  19. 

Ferishta  (lfi50  - 1611) :  Musalm.^u  ItiMtorian  of  tli 

Oecoaii,  423  and  note  I. 
Perries:  357-358. 
Field  Rites:  U7-149. 
Field  Tools":  310  312. 
Fixangi  :  Bijdpur  bastion,  670- 571- 
Fish :  69-70. 
Fitch  and  NewbeiTy  :  EngUsh  travellers  (1.^$.1> 

42U. 
Fleet:  Mr.  J.  F.,  379. 
Flinty  Beds:  31. 
Flood  :  Ilkal  (1882),  664. 
Forests :  6i  62. 
Fossils  •  45. 


Q. 


Gadankeri  :  villago,  tombs,  647. 

Oagan  Mehel :  Bij\ipur  i>a1aco,  620. 

Osjendragad  :  ridgu,  U;  town,  rcmainB,  647  -C4S, 

Galgali  :    old  village,   Aurangzeb's  uamp   (1695), 
378,  648  -.649. 

Ganga  :  Matsur  dynasty,  380  and  note  4 

Gangimakkals  :  fishermen,  113- 117. 

OinigS  :  uibnen,  239-241. 

GAo  Easdbs  :  beef- butchers,  294. 

Gates  :  Bijupor  city,  571-572. 

Ganndis  :  MuulmAn  bricklayors,  296  -  299, 

Gairandis  :  maaona,  97  - 101. 

GhlTlis :  milkmen,  241 .244. 

Geology  ;  Intiiodhctiow,  16-17  ;  Gnessic  Rocks, 
Granitoid  and  Schistose  Area8,Graiiitc  and  Syenite 
Veins,  17  - 19 ;  Loweb.  KauIdgi  ScmEs  :  Sections, 
Inliers,  Quartzitcs,  Sandstones,  Qnertzito  Sand- 
atones,  Lime-stones,  Chalky  Shales,  Shaloy  Beds, 
Quartz  Reels,  19  •  33 ;  UrrsB  Kai-Aixii  Sepou  : 
Qoartzitos,  Lime-stonea  and  Slialcs,  33  •  36  i 
iNTBcsrv^K  Rocks,  36;  BiUHa  Serie.s  :  Stialoy 
Sond-ttones,  T4likoti  Lime-stones,  36-38 ;  I^fba- 
TBAPPKAN  Rocks,  38-39 ;  DbccanTbap  :  Varieties 
Trap  Flows,  Agates,  Inter- trappean  Formations, 
Latcrite.,  39-47;  Latxb  Tbhtiary  DEromin : 
Lake  Formations,   Bivcr  Dcponta,  47  •  49 ;  San- 

AKUIAL  FORM-ITIOSS  AND  SoiL,  50. 

Gemelli  Gareri  :  Italian  traveller  (1695),  438.439. 

649. 
Gbatprabha :  river,  10-11. 
Ghls&dis  :  tinkers,  189  •  193. 
Gondbiis  :  dancers,  103. 
Girls*  Schools :  619. 
Goa  :  capture  of  (1470),  401 ;  tli(•^«.'  of  (ISIO),  107  : 

(1571),  418-419. 
Ools  ;  cowherds.  102.105. 
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Igeri  •-  TUlagr,  icmplc  fnir,  MO. 
Gol  OnmbaZ  :  b«c  Ikili  Guniljaz. 
Jolkonda  :  y^iugf,  403  Dote  I  :  fall  of  (1G87),  «3C. 
Ollas :  BM  GoU. 
oilers :  «co  GoIb. 
Orak  Imlis  :  IxuiljaC  troet,  G43. 
OSavis  :  I'cg^'ftre.  I»3-1{M. 
franite  :  rcx^ks,  17-19  ;  pillars  and  aUhs,  54. 
ravel  Beds ;  w). 
noissic  Bocks :  17-19. 
ritty  fieds :  25. 

fUdur  :  villiige,  temple,  649. 
mjarat  VAnis  :  lOo-  KXJ. 

Uledgudd  :  liill,  6  :  t^iwn,  04!)  (UH}. 
U118  :  liijiipur,  G3&  -  643. 
ttnpowder  :  obc  of,  308  and  uotu  'A. 
OraVB :  muakiane,  2U5-2(J7. 


atib  Xnia  =  divbe  (1460),  5S2, 

matite  :  Beds,  18  ;  KehiBte,  54, 
aidar  All  (1763   1782):  maatvr  of  South  UijA 
pur,  442. 

Haidar  Eh&n  :  mosiinc  of,  632. 

Hajama  :  Mutwlmftu  barbers,  302. 

Edji  Hnsain :  tomb  of,  C15. 
Sakims  :  Mus.i|nidn  practitioucra,  202-2t)3. 
palf  Lingdyat  HiaduB :  sso  2S«. 
Eallam  :  Mr.  Edward  11.,  3i'>0  an<l  noL«  1. 
Hallnr  :  village,  temples,  inscriptioua,  650. 
Halsangi  :  place  of  iiiteru«t,  G51. 

Bamid  EbMir  :  tomb  of,  015. 

Baabdrs  :  busbandnKsn,  lOii  •  109. 

Bands  EumbarB  '•  see  llonde  Vazire. 

Sande  Vazirs  :  ahuphcrds,  244. 

Kande  Ya varus  :  lingAyat  Kabligers,  244. 

lart :  Captain  B.  K,  SCO. 

Satkdrs  :  hand-loom  weavers,  207  •  270, 

Sattikankans  :  sec  Kur-ubars, 

lebbal :  village,  tciaples,  631, 

lelaVB  :  Iwggars,  270-271. 

lemidpaut :  story  of,  545  note  2. 

lillfl:  5-7. 

[ippargi  -.    survey,    4G5  •  467  ;  village,    tcmplos, 

inscription,  fair,  378,  651  -  652. 
[ire  Eumvinavars  ;  boo  Kuruvinshottis. 

[irur  :  village,  tcmplu,  (152. 

dwell  Thaang  '•  C'lmicso  pilgrim  (620  •  645),    his 

description  of  MahAriiahini,  381  •  383, 

[oldmgB:  309-310. 

dedisars  ■•  beggars,  194. 

plids  :  dcprosBcd  cloascs,  213 '216. 

jjmblendic  Rocks :  18- 

Brti  :  village,  templcB,  652  •  053. 

Mpitals  :  625. 


Hoysala  fiallil 

not^^  5. 

HagdrS:  see  Oorars, 

HuDgnnd  :  trade  centre.  362  ;  Borvey,  47* 
siib-diviaion    dctaila,    boundaries,    osxm, 
climate,  M-ater,  8t<x-k,   cmjm.  |>e^)ple, 
town  k-gcnds,  remains,  653  and  bote  1. 

Husbandmen:  307. 


I. 


Ibrihim  Adil  Shih  I  (1534  1557)  -  adnnnin* 
live     rcfomia ;     wars    wit^h     Vijayaaagar  m 
Ahmadnagar  ;  attack  on  BijApur  ;    batf)-  •' ''' 
chau  ;   Internal  disorders ;    Abdnlla'» 
death  of  Asad  Khiin;  Bijdpnr  reverses.  -,i.    ^i-. 

fordhim  Adil  Sbdh  II  (1560- 1628) :  iaiMu 
diBordcra ;  attack  on  Bijipiir  ;  the  )l<ig)nk  ii 
Ahmadnagar  ;  MoghaJ  alliance  ;  condition  llM) 
change  of  oapitil ;  siege  of  Bij&pur  (IC'H),  tiO 
424  ;  hi9  conversion  to  Hinduism,  C31!. 

IbrdhimRosa  :  tomb  of  Ibrlhim  II.  (ISSO-lSOi 

b08-<;ii. 

Idgdh  :  prayer  place,  635,  639, 
Ilgers  :  pabu-tappers,  109-112. 
Ilkal :  town  detaiIs,,tomplea,  Hood  11882),  GS«| 
Ilval :  B&dilnii  demon,  etory  of,  STtL 
Imports:  3f4-3C6. 

Indi  :  survey,  460-464  ;  revision  turvcy,  4<J4- 

fiubdivisiun    details,    lioimdarics,    anea,   Wps^ 

Boil,  climate,  water,  stock,  crops,  people,  iSS&  MO 

trade  centre,    360;    town,   people, 

378,  C54 .  655. 

Indian  IKillet  t  grain,  319  •  320. 

Infinnities :  526. 

lofra-tiappean  Rocks :  38-39. 

lugleshvar  :  vilLtgc,  temples,  cavos,  inscnpt 
655  -  656. 

Initiation  Ceremony :  lingAyat  pri«titB\ 

Instruction  :  schools,  staff,  oost,  private  i 
girls'     schools;    readeiB    and    writers; 
returns  ;  town  schools  ;  villa^  schouls  ; 
newspapers,  51 8  -  523. 

Inter-trappean  Beds :  45. 

Interest ;  rates  of,  346-347. 

Intrusive  Rocks :  36. 

Investments ;  344. 

Irrigation:  312-316. 

Iron-clay  :  see  Lateritic  Rock. 

Iron  Ore:  51-53. 

Ismdil  Adil  Shdh  (1510  1534) :  his 

threatcnctl  usurjiatiou  by  tlic  regent '. 

death  of  KamAl  KhAn  ;    wai-  with  Alunadna 

(Jolkonda^  Bordr,  and  Vijayaoagor;  ^aad 

appointed   eommander-in-cbief ;    his   cfaancter,' 

410-413. 


INDEX. 
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fj  610-511. 
280-282. 

pnr.:  village,  temples,  656-657. 

^Ifosqne  :  at  Bijiipur,  026-  623. 

I :  Liogdyiit  prioBts,  220-221. 

I  MiualmAna,  297 . 

— irs  :  Musalmin  (iuRt-waahors,  299. 

ITS  :  soddlnB,  112-1)3. 

'  Bee  Gurava. 

rs:  beggars,  194- 1»6. 

BT:  Mr.  R.  B.,  5  note  1,  .59,  313  note  1,316 

•  I,  638  note  2,  «41  note  2,  642. 

Be  :  mode  of  adminiatering  (1680),  434  ;  (1884), 

M-fill. 


Inrs  :  husl«n(iracn,  271  -  274. 
igers:  lishermcn,  113-117. 
lis  :  Musahiiiins,  289. 
mbas  :  B.aaavAsi  dynasty.  3S0  and  noto  2. 
is  :  Musalm.'iu  paper-makora,  290,291, 
idifl :  basket-makers,  196. 
in  •'  Musalmina,  294. 
tftndJd  :  pldue  of  interest,  GTiJ. 
Kgi :    foi-med  a  district  (1864),   455 ;  t>mn, 
-658. 

igi  Series  :  rocks  of  the,  19-35. 
Jhuri  :  11  imlu  kinga  (1 1 62  -  J 1 82),  389  -  392. 
tgurs  :  Muaalmdu  tinners,  291. 
distillers,  117. 
,ta  :  dtwciag  giria,  244, 

:  stone  workera.    See  PAnchiUa. 
[Bakhsh  :  governor  of  Bijtipur  (1706-1708), 

692-5P3. 
>b4r8  :  iron-workera.     .See  PineliiilB.  ^ 
tlg4r8  :  braaa-workcTB,    See  PAnchiila. 
|n :  Maaaliudn  pijultcreru^  3U3. 
jis :  BrAhmiuis,  89. 
|UI:  BrAlmmuB,  89. 

|:  villagti,  templefl,  iiiacriptiona,  658 -659, 
Id&S  :  Bmhmiuis,  89. 

K-ud-din  :  g«ivemorof  Bijdpnr  (1316- 1320), 
682 ;  nicwqiie  of,  632 -  634. 
i3U  :  Mu»a)ni,lu  dancing  girla,  304-305. 
M  :  aee  Kiliketa. 

geri  :  railway  atation,  templuo,  iiiacriptiona, 
k,  659. 

jBi  :  village,  temples,  inacription,  059, 
idy  :  Mr.  H.,  64  note  2. 
':  town,  fort,  temples,  659 -660. 
Ipur  :  vilkj^-e,  local  story,  tumlw,  660-661. 
JIb  :  butchers.     See  Suryavanalii  Likdi. 
Rfl  Kh4n :    BijApiir   general    (1072-1679], 
#32;  tomb  uf.  614. 


Khwdja  Jah4n  :   Baiimaoi  general,    mosque  o^  ] 
634. 

KiliketS  :  wanderera,  196-201. 

Kirtti7arma  II :  VVeatcra  Chalnkya  ]dng  (747 

757),  386. 
Eorchers :  wauderora,  201  -  202. 
KomtiS:  traders,  118-121. 
Koukanastbs  :  BnlUmana,  89- 
Eoshtis:  weavera,  245-247. 
KorviS  :  wanderera,  202  -  205. 
Krishna :  river,  7-9. 
Ksliatriyas :  Lnsbandmon,  121. 
Kadvakkalgers :  h<jemen,  247, 
EnmbhirS:  potters,  247-252. 
Kunbis:  hualtandnion,  121. 
Kundargi  :  village,  temple,  061. 
Kuntal:  country,  387  note  5: 
Enntoji  :  village,  temple,  661. 
KursaliS  :  bastards,  252. 
Kurubars  :  ahephorda,  121- 124. 
KuTUvinsbettia  :  grocers,  252  ■  253. 

L. 

Labbeys  :  MuBalmAna,  295. 

Labour  Mortgage ;  349-350. 
lake  Pormatioiia :  47-49. 

Lam^ns  :  carricr«,  2(15-210. 

Land  :  mortgage,  349  ;  aottniaitioH  by  the  Engliah 
(1818-1858),  455;  territorial  chaugea  (1818- 
1864),  455-456;  alienated  villages  (1884), 
4.i7;  the  British  (l.SLS- 1884),  458;  tUlag» 
and  revenue  (1820-1844),  459-460;  anrreyr 
Indi  {1843-1S43),  460- 4f;4  ;  Muddcbili4l  (J><-*4- 
45),  4(i4-465  and  1845-46,  4«8-4(;»;  Hippargi 
(1844-4.')),  465 -467;  Mangoli  (184^1-45),  467- 
468;  B<ld.1mi  (1850-51),  4(i9-471  ;  Bdgalkob 
(1830-51),  471-473!  Hnugund  (1851-52),  473-476; 
Bijdpur  (l85.')-56),  476-480;  Chimalgi  (1859-60), 
481  :  tiUage  and  revenue  (1855- 1873),  481  -483  ; 
re\n8ion  anrvey  in  Indi,  Sindgi,  Bijiipur,  and 
BAgcvidi  (1874-75),  484-491  :  in  BigovAdi  and 
MuddebihAl  (1876-77),  492-4[)4  ;  in  MuddubihAl 
(1877),  495-497  ;  snrvey  result*  ( 1 838- 1882),  4!>7  ; 
MMooD  reporta  (1865-1883),  498-501;  revuan* 
statiatica  (1864  -  I8.S3),  501. 

L&nda  Eas&b  ;  Bijiipur  baation,  570. 

Language  Details :  7 1  ■ 

Later  Tertiary  Deposits    *7  •  4a 

Lateritic  Rock :  45-47- 

Lenders :  344  -  346. 

Libraries :  523. 

Limestone  :  27 - 28. 3S,  57 -68. 

Lingdyats:  doctrines.  225  •  'ZW ;  cnatoma.  230  238  J 
True,     220-238:    AUiliatod,     238-259: 
259  280, 

Local  Funds    515-616. 


INDEX. 


l&rifi  :  salt-makera,  12«. 
icherri  :  Bijiipur  gua,  638. 

M. 

3Ca  Mosque  :  at  BijApur,  62S  -  629. 
ickintosh:  Sir  James  (IsaS),  5f>4-o97. 
LdigS  :  >k<presaed  claaaea,  SIC -21 9. 

igistracy:  507. 

ihikuta  :  SCO  Nnndikcshvar. 
ihawatB  :  Musalmin  dcjihant-drivere,  29S. 
Ihmud  Adil  Shdh  (1626-1656):  p&rties:  rise 
! of  the   ManllhiUi  :  siego  of  HijApur  (1031);    Bijd- 
pur  limits;  riae  of  ShivAji ;  condition  (1GS9  and 
1C48),  4-24  -  42S ;  tomb,  C04  -  6()7  ;  661  -  663. 
K&lunud  G&win  :  Bahmnni  minister  (UGO-1481), 
r40{)-4O2,  582. 

Maisur  Power  (1778*  1787) :  442  -  444. 
Hdlg^S  :  tlower-sollerB,  253. 
Kalprabha :  river,  1 1. 

ralik  Kdfor  :   Allii-nd-dm'a  general  (1295- 1312). 

Halik  B«han  :  tomb  of,  617. 

Sandal  :  moaqne  of,  631. 
llika  Jdhin  :  moeqne  of,  G30. 

-i-Uaiddn  :  the  great  bronze  pin  nt  Bij.-lpur, 
16.19-G41, 

talla  AdU  Sh^h  (1531) :  413. 

Uamddpar  :  lakes,  313;   village,  story,  temples, 
flakes,  inscriptions,  661-603. 

idelslO  ••  French  traveller  (1639),  427,  687. 
mgalish :     Early    Clialukya    king    (578  -  610), 
f  SSO-  3S1. 
ingoli  :  survey.  467  -  468. 
IgS  :  SCO  Mildigs. 

village,  temple,  inscription,  663. 
lure :  316. 

lUSCripta  :  old  Persian,  622, 
[anyars  :  MuHalmdn  bracelet- Bollern,  200. 
JKa.Ti.this-    husbandmen,    125-127;  rise  of  the, 
424-425;   freebooters,  439;    raids  (1797),   445- 
446. 
Markets:  362-363. 
Marriage  Details :  72. 
Mirwiiia:  127-129. 

MdtangaS  :  chiefs  (l>;i(J),  SSU  ami  note  3. 
Materials :  for  the  land  history,  4,'55  note  1. 
Jfwnrya. :  Koukan  dynasty  (G30),  3SU  and  note  1. 
fcadows  Taylor  :  Colonel,  .39(;.  398.  403.  6-14. 
Med&rs  =  boaket-makers,  129  - 130. 
Mehtar  Mehel  :  BijApiir  palace,  623-625. 
Metal  Vessels  •■  m.akiny  of,  373-374. 

MetamorpMc  Rocks :  I7-11». 

MhdrS  :  sec  Holi.-ls. 

Minerals:  51 -CI. 

Mint.  B4«alkot,  339-341. 
^Odognlla  ■  Mu«lgal,  378  •  379. 


Moghals  :  Musalroim,  288  ;  supreme  in  Bql 

(1CS6-1723),  436-440. 
Momins  :  Muaalm&n  weavers,  299. 
Moor  :  Lieutenant  (1792),  694,  042. 
Mosqaes  :  Bijdpur,  626  -  635. 
Moti  Oumbaz  :  Pearl  Moaqne  at  BijApar,  616  • 
Movements :  79. 
MuddebihiU  :  trade  centre,  .361 ;  survey,  4tt'4i&, 

4G8  *  469  ;  revision  survey,  492  -  487  ;  sub-dhisian 

det&ilsi   boundaries,   area,  aspect,  unil,  -fliiTintil. 

water,    stm-k,    crops,   people,  541-542: 

663  -  664. 
Mudkavi :  village.  6«4. 
Mudlidra  :  traders,  130-134. 
Ifnlrarifl  :  MusulniAn  grain  dealers,  295-296. 

.mXTO  :  General  (1818),  449-451. 

TUiicipalities :  617. 
Mnsalmdns  :    strength,  distribution,  ap; 

houses,   food,  dresB,  calling,  conditioa,  reUfijIpsy 

subdivigionB,  282  •  305. 
MashtigerS  :  hasbandmon,  134- 137. 
Mushtigiri  :  village,  temples,  664. 
Mutinies  :  the  (1857),  463  -  454. 
Mllttige  :  village,  temples,  inscription,  (i64  -  ( 

N. 

Nddiga  :  burbtirs,  254-2S7. 

Nfigliks  :  dyers,  2S3. 

Nak^chis :   Muealm&n    horse   kettle-drummer 

305. 
Nala :  Konkan  dynasty  (630),  3S0  and  note 
H&latr&d  :  village,  temples,  inscriptions, 
N^bands  :  MnHalm.ln  farriers.  291. 
Nandikeshvar  :  pond,  temples,  inscriptions.  665 

«(i6. 

Nandv&dige  :  village,  well,  temples.  Insoript 
Nirdyan  Ountdman :  ^&o  Siheb,  310  not 

350  note  1. 
Narsinh  :  rebel  (1840),  452. 
NarSOba  :  temple  of,  6.36-637. 
Nauraspar  =    capital    removed    to  (KMX)), 

BijApur  suburb,  579,  D86,  667, 
Newspapers :  523. 

Nhivis  :  sec  Nidigs. 
Nilgdrs  :  indigo  dyers,  2,57  •  2.58, 
Nilkantb  Lingdyats  :  see  Koshtis. 
Nimbargi :  village,  temple,  legend,  667-668. 
Nizim  (1723   1760)  :  the  Haidarabad,  440- 


Objects  :  list  of  Bijiipur,  601  -  004, 
Occupation  Details :  73. 
Offences:  r.<>0-r>it> 


English  geographer  (1B80),  433-434,  589. 
onents  :  92 ;  119 ;  224  noto  1- 
:  beggars,  137-141. 
of  the  KidAdgi  series,  20. 


weavers,  258-259. 
, :  origin  of  the  name,  406  note  3. 
talis:  Mnaalmin  w.ater-carriers,  301. 

r:  BijApnr,  617-626. 
;  dynaaty  (550),  379,  380  and  note  4, 383, 
1  Tapping:  III. 

^Jliis  :  craftsmen,  141-143. 

iJiftmaAliiT  :  LingAyat  husbandmen,  221  -  222. 

■]8 :  sec  Hdavs. 

Imaldng'.  375-376.  • 

■  :  washermen,  274-277. 

[es  :  at  Wjilpur  (1672- 1680),  432. 

jteg :    Musalm&iu,  288. 

Hakal:   old    village,  temples,    ioscripticniB, 

fcoty,  668-ff74. 

:  silk-band  weaTem,  143  - 145. 
Uunel  twiainre,  300   301. 
Mosalmiin  grass  cutters,  303  •  304. 
I:  Siuda  chief  (1101),  393. 
Pattadakal  (a.d.  150),  379. 
IBOpirdhis :  b^^  Adrichincbers. 
9  goods  :  weaving  of,  369  -  370. 
&rds  :  Masalmln  cottoti-cleancrs,  300. 
imiw  :  tomb  of,  578.  617. 
M  :  the  Boghd&d  (1689).  437,  524  and  note  1, 

|L :  a,  310. 
le  Details :  509. 

IStieae  :  the  (1498-1510),  407. 
MS  :  358- 359. 

■tones,  54  -  61 ;  food  grains,  351  -  353,  461 
>te  1,  465  and  noto  1,  466  and  note  1,  4(>S 
1,  4-S5  note  2,  492  and  note  2,  495  note  2. 

I  Schools  :  518. 

f.  Egj-ptian  geographer  (A.n.  iriD),  378. 
ihi  II :  Western  Chalukya  king  (610-640), 
82. 

Beefs :  33. 

te ".  beds,  24  •  27,  33  ■  35  ;  shingle  beds,  49 ; 
49,  59  :  slabs.  55  •  5S. 

R. 

;  husbandmen,   origin,  divisions,  appear- 
language,  hotises,  food,  dress,  calling,   rcli- 
OUBtoins,  145- 155,  386  noto  7. 
:  hnabandrnou,  155- 100. 
S  :  366  357. 


I 
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BainfiUl:  14-15. 

Bakhasgi  :  village,  674. 

R4m&naj&chdiya  :  religiooB  teacher  (l  170),  149 

150. 
Bdshtrakatas :  Hindu  kings  (760-973),  386  and 

noU  7. 
Rat  Plague  :  336-337,  500. 
Riivala  :  beggars,  160. 
Readers  and  Writers :  519  -  520. 
Refonns  :  introduced  by  M^mud  0&w<ln  (1478), 

402  ;  by  Yusuf  AdU  Shdh  (1489  - 1610),  409  -410. 
Registration :  506  -  507. 
Reinold  :  Mr.  E.  K.,  667  note  2,  601  noto  I. 
Religions  Creed :  of  the  Bijdpur  kings,  413  note  4. 
Reservoirs:  312-314. 
Restbonses :  358. 
Revenue:   farming  (1811-1819),  44S-440;  land, 

£01. 
Rice  :  grain,  321. 

Risings  (1824  and  1840)  :  452-453, 
Rivera  :7-ll. 
River  Deposits :  49. 
Roads:  354 -355.J 
Rubble  Stones :  59. 


s. 


SabayO  :  origin  ot^tho  title,  404  and  noto  J. 
Saikalgars  :  MusalnuUi  armourers,  301. 
Salis  :  weavers,  277  -279. 
Salotgi  ;  village,  temple,  legend,  674-675. 
Saltpetre  :  01 ;  making  of,  376  -  377. 
Samgdrs  :  leather  workers,  279  •  280. 
Sandstone  :  bods,  24  •  25 ;  working  of,  56  •  57. 
Sangam :  village,  temple,  flight  and  absorption  of  ^ 

Basav,  fair,  675. 
Sangit  Btehel  :  Bij.-ipur  palace,  626. 
Sirbdns  :  MusalmAn  camel-tlrivera,  293. 
Sit  MazU  :  seven  atoreyed  palace  at  Bijdpur,  617  • 

619. 

Satara  Rijds  (1818  - 1848) :  598  -  509, 
Saudigars  :  Muaolmdu  traders,  289. 
SAvanur  :  Nawib  of,  439,  441. 
Saving  CJlasses ;  342  -  344. 
Schistose  Rocks :  18. 

Schools  :  518  •  523. 

Scott :  Mr.  M.  H.,  545  note  1. 

Season  Reports  :  (i860  1883),  498-501. 

Sections  ;  of  'be  Lower  Kalddgi  sorioe,  20  -  33. 

Sedimentary  Rocks ;  47-48. 

Settlement :  of  the  country  (1818),  461. 

ShahApur  :  BijApur  suburb,  077. 

ShAh  NawAz :  tomb  of,  617- 

Shaikhs  :  Musahnaus,  288. 

Shaloy  Beds :  27,  33, 35  37. 


SMnvi 


Senvia :  Brdhmons^  89.    • 
^herzi  :  EijApor  Uetion,  560-570. 
Tietiydrs :  traders,  160-163. 

iaudar  AdU  Shih  (1072-1688)  :  majority  ; 
factionfl;   the  Moghals    boaiege  Bijdpur  {1H7'J)  : 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  431-435,   691   and 
I  note  3. 

lilvanta  :  pious  Llngdyata,  221. 

llimpis:  tailors,  163-169, 

ivicharis  :  Lin^^.'tyat  weavers,  259, 

ivaji  (1627  1680)  :  riae,  success,  hifl  tn». 
jcliery  with  A/zul  Khdn ;  attack  on  Wjiipur 
[(1866)  CMsiata  BijApuragainat  the  Moghals  (1670), 
[426   427,  430-433. 

ivpur :    village,  676. 
Shoes  *  making  of,  374  -  375. 

ttopkeepers :  364. 

plcock  :  Mr.  H,  P.,  63  note  1,  67  note  1,  69  note 

2.  326  note  1,  3.38  note  1 ,  347  note  1,  359  note  1, 

405  note  1,  413  note  4,  507  note  1. 
Bilicious  Limestone  Beds :  28  -32. 

Bilk  Waistcloths  :  weaving  of,  371. 
Bindas  :  chiefs  (1120-1180),  389,  392-394. 

idgi:  tratlc  ccnti-o,  360 ;  revision   survey,   484- 

191 ;  sub-division  details,  boundaries,   area,    aa- 

eot,    soil,  climate,  water,  stock,  crops,  people, 

42-544 ;  town,  temple*,  rising  (1824),  676  -  677. 

arur  ••  village,  temples,  lascriptions,  677  -  678. 

ilTirlB  :  Mosalmdu  servants,  304. 

Uatea :  59. 
hiakoB^  67 -6S. 
Joil:  50^^308-309. 

lonepur  =  Battle  of  (1597),  421. 

loothaayers :  100. 

tpirit-poBsession :  114-115.  123, 199,  218,273. 

Ipry  :    Mr.  A.  H.,  6-5  note  2. 

Itaff(1884):  502-503,518. 

itones  :  price  of,  64  -  61, 

lUb  .^erial  Formations :  50. 
iub-Divisiona  :  l,  52i)-.>44. 
nturbs  ••  Bij<ipur  city,  577  -  570. 
itv&ls  '•  Bcc  Rajputs. 

lames  :  91,  98,  102,  124,  120,  156,  184,  188, 
8,  210,  216,  241,  258,  263,  272,  275,  277. 
rey:    Indi,  460-464;    Mu.idebilidl,   464-465 
]  468  -  469  ;  Hippargi,  405  -  +67  ;  Mangnli,  467  - 
_  Biiddini,    469-471;    Biigalkot,    471-473; 

Hungund, 473 - 476  ;  Bijdpur,  476  -  480  ;  Chimalgi, 
481  ;  revision  survey,   Indi,  IJijApur,   B.-*gt'vMi, 
-491;     Bigevidi,     Wuddebihill,     492-494; 
luddebihal,  49.5-497  ;  survey  results,  497. 
^avanshiLdds  :  butchers,  169 -173. 
MuHaku^s,  287. 
red  D&ad  :  Mr.,  282  note  I, 
lite  :  veins  19 ;  slabs,  54. 


Tdj  B£vdi :  Bljipai  well,  837. 

Takki  :  see  Afzulpur. 

T41ikoti  :  Lime-Stones,  S7  -  38, 68.  li«Hk  of  , 

417,646,  678-679 ;  town,  mosque,   tempU' 

679. 

Tdachia  :  MusalmAn  kettle-drummers,  30S. 
Tavernier :  triivoller  (1648),  427  -  428. 

Telegraph :  359. 
Temperature  ••  13. 
Tillage:  317-318. 

Tipu  (1782-1799)  :  ManlthAa  at  war 
444. 

Tirgnls :  Bnihmans,  90. 

Tolachkod :  village,  pond,  temple,  legeiul,  61^ 

Tolls  :  367- 

Tombs:  BijApur,  604-617. 

Torvi:    water    works,    679.680;    village, 

Shahi  remaijia.  temples,  680-681. 
Town  Schools  :  522-  523. 
Trade  (Jentres :  360  -  362. 
Trading  Classes  :  359  -  360. 

Trap  :  flows,  43  -  44  ;  beds.  69-80. 

Ti-ees :  6.^  -  64. 
True  Lingdyats :  220-238. 
Ttifaceoua  Deposits :  oO. 
Tapat  Komtis  :  see  Komtis. 
Two  Sisters :  tomb  of  the,  614. 

Udgir  :  battle  of  (1659),  441.  _ 

UnikankanS  :  sec  Kurubars. 
ITpri  :  Bijiipur  tower,  6.38  -  639. 
Urchan  :  battle  of  (1544).  415. 

V. 

Vaccination :  526. 

Tadars  :  earth -diggers,  210-213. 
Varthema  :  lUliau  traveller  (1,'J02),  406-407, 

Vdsudev  Balvant  Fhadke:  capture   of  (is 

645-646. 
V&t&pi  :  BjidAmi  demon,  story  of,  378. 
Vidfll :  Mr.  G.  W.,  68  note*  1  and  2,  69  note  1. , 
Vidurs  :  BrAliinana,  90. 
Vijaydditya  :  Western  CLalakj'a  king  (697 -7J 

:iS5. 
Vijayanagar:    kings   (1335-1587),  396  not* 

founding  of,  .Wti ;  overthrow  of  (1565),  41S. 
Vikramiditya  I :  Westom  Cholukya  king  (6? 

680),  383-3S4. 
Vikramiditya  II  :  Western  Cbalukya  king  f733  ■ 

747),  385-386. 
Vikramiditya  VI:     Western    Chdlakya 

(1073-1126),  550. 


INDEX. 


695 


;e:    commnnitieB,  76-77;  police,  607-608; 

dIs,  523. 

es:  73-75. 

iditya  :  Western  Chalokya  king  (680-697) 

385. 

lie  Ash  Beds :  41. 

W. 

l:  350-351. 

:  Bijdpur  city,  668  -  669. 

between  tibe    Bahmani   and  Vijayaoagar 
,397-400. 

Works  :  old,  679-681. 
Og:  369-373. 

rbum :  Sir  David,  3  note  1. 
ts  and  Ueasnres :  353  ^ 

11-12,  314-315. 


Welledey  :  General  (1800-1803),  446-447. 
Wheat :  grain,  320-321. 
Wild  Animals:  65-66. 
WiUdns :  General  St.  Clair,  699. 
Winds :  16.  ^ 

Wingate  :  Mr.  A.,  326  note  1. 
Women's  HoImS  :  weaving  of,  370  -  371. 


Y&klars :  temple  servants,  173-176. 

T&knt  S&bnli :  tomb  of,  616. 

Yelgnri :  village,  681. 

TuBuf  AdU  Shdh  (li89-lS10):  his  early  life, 
becomes  independent  and  fixes  on  Bijiipur  as  hia 
capital :  his  wars  with^Vijayanagar ;  changes  the 
state  religion,  his  character  and  reforms,  404  -  410 ; 
prayer  place,  635. 
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